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ERATOSTHENES. 


OenOj  ag«  itole  o*a  tUne  ejea,  no  enemtiiig  paagi  liad  nnmaim'd  thee, 
When  at  tlw  lammoiia  of  Fate,  nnuiiig  of  loftiest  themes, 

C^bidj  ticou  Miika^  to  repose,  Entoathencs,    Nor  ^d  Gjrena 
Offer  thy  adies  k  tomb  deep  in  her  rockj  abode, 

Agiaw*  Son;  but  beloVd  in  tlie  amu  of  tlie  stranger  thou  sleepest, 
CloM  bj  the  edge  of  the  don,  Kt>teu^  prinutral  domain.* 


Axpn  /Mtptfiy^mit,  'SpaT6a6tvtf'   ovU   Kup^yti 

yaUi  ti'  IT    irpirrwv  itrot  iiacro  rti^y, 

'AyXaov  vii*   fl^^  Si  Kol  tlv  Ulyf   nra'Xvi^Nit, 

wap  T6it  Uptnijot   tpilavtiop  olyutKm, 

DioHTBiuB  CTZiocana. 
(Brunck,  Analect.  TL  p.  255.) 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  VOLUME 


THE   BNGLISH  EDITION. 


I  AM  aware  that  I  must  cljum  the  indulgence  of  my 
English  readers  for  baring  allowed  so  long  a  time  to 
elapse  in  the  continuation  of  this  work,  the  First  Volume 
of  which  appeared  in  1848.  The  Second  and  Third 
Books  contained  in  the  present  Volume  were  indeed 
printed  in  German  in  1845,  as  the  First  Book  was  in 
1843,  being  the  result  of  researehes  into  the  authorities 
npon  Egyptian  Chronology  and  History  commenced  in 
1834.  It  was,  at  that  time,  my  intention  to  have  sent  the 
Fourth  to  press  in  the  following  year.  I  soon,  however, 
liecame  convinced  that  it  was  due,  both  to  my  readers 
and  myself,  to  publish  the  two  remaining  Books,  the 
Fourth  and  Fifth  together,  in  order  to  remove  as  much 
as  possible  all  questions  and  misunderstandings  which 
these  researches  might  occasion  on  various  points.  The 
Second  and  Third  Books,  moreover,  required  a  tho- 
rough revision.  It  was  very  naturally  my  wish  not  to 
conclude  that  revision  for  the  English  edition,  until 
the  main  results  of  the  great  Prussian  Expedition  to 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  should  be  promulgated.  I  wished 
especially  to  be  able  to  appeal  as  evidence  and  authority 
to  the  *'  Book  of  Kings,"  prepared  and  announced  by 
LepuuB  before  he  set  out  on  his  ezpedition  to  those 
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countries,  the  purport  of  which  is  to  offer  a  complete 
and  critical  collection  of  the  Scutcheons  and  Monu- 
ments of  all  the  Kings  from  Menes  down  to  Alexander. 
He  had  communicated  to  me  the  principal  Monuments 
with  Royal  names,  collected  by  him,  and  I  had  fre- 
quently contented  myself  with  briefly  stating  facts, 
without  going  into  the  philological  proof.  This  detailed 
proof  indeed  did  not  appear  to  me  to  belong  pro- 
perly  to  a  work  on  history,  and  could  only  be  given  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  by  Lepsius  himsdf,  in  conjunction 
with  a  critical  examination  and  interpretation  of  all  the 
Royal  Scutcheons  and  genealogical  notices  of  the  in- 
dividual dynasties  which  the  Monuments  supply.  The 
arduous  duties,  however,  which  have  derolved  upon  my 
indefatigable  friend  since  his  return  from  Egypt  (duties 
generally  assigned  to  a  body  of  learned  men),  have  pre- 
vented him  hitherto  from  satisfying  the  impatience  of  the 
fiiends  of  Egyptian  philology;  and  both  the  Book  of  the 
Kings  and  the  Text  to  the  Monuments  continue  to  be  a 
desideratum.  In  the  mean  time,  I  have  never  lost  sight 
of  the  obligation  I  had  contracted  towards  the  public,  to 
carry  out  the  specific  purpose  of  my  work,  which  is  his- 
torical and  philosophical,  on  a  philological  basis. 

The  object  I  announced  in  1844  was  this,  to  exert 
all  my  powers  in  bringing  to  light  the  treasures  which 
Egyptian  research  furnishes  us  for  arriving  at  a  more 
correct  knowledge  and  a  clearer  view  of  the  ancient 
and  most  ancient  history  of  Han,  considering  the  Monu- 
ments merely  as  means  for  effecting  that  purpose. 

Such  being  my  aim,  I  have,  in  this  revision  of  the 
work,  entered  into  closer  detail  as  to  some  portions  of 
it,  especially  in  the  Second  Book,  in  those  cases,  for 
instance,  where  the  two  mun  points  are  treated  of, 
which  are  to  be  established  in  the  first  Four  Books. 
I  allude  to  the  assumption  that   Egyptian  tradition 
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from  the  earliest  times  ia  of  a  chronological  aod  his- 
torical character,  and  that  we  have  the  means  at  our 
disposal  of  establishing  a  consecative  aeries  of  dates^ 
wluch  carry  back  tbe  chronolo^cal  history  of  our  race 
to  something  more  than  2500  years  before  the  building 
of  Solomon's  Temple,  the  earliest  epoch  which  scientific 
Chronology  had  hitherto  been  able  to  define.  On  the 
otho-  hand,  I  have  omitted  everything  in  this  revision, 
which  appeared  to  me  doubtful  or  not  absolutely  in- 
dispensable to  the  main  object  of  the  work. 

Ab  r^ards  the  historical  inquiry  into  the  Kew  Empire, 
which  was  originally  announced  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Third,  I  liave  reserved  it  for  the  Fifth  Book,  after  the 
Book  of  Sjoichronisms.  For  it  is  these  Synchromsms, 
after  all,  which  give  to  the  monuments  of  the  New 
Empire  and  the  historical  notices  they  contun  their  real 
importance,  so  far  as  Universal  History  is  concerned. 

The  number  of  men  of  research  in  this  department 
has  been  increased  unce  the  appeuance  of  the  first 
volume,  particalarly  by  the  works  of  Viscount  Roug4 
at  Paris.  Thb  ingenious  inquirer  and  learned  Egypto- 
loger has,  in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Annales 
de  Philosophie  Chr^tienne,  submitted  my  work  to  a  con< 
nected  and  detailed  criticism,  to  which  I  have  given  the 
fullest  consideration  in  the  present  volume.  In  perform- 
ing the  pleasing  duty  of  tendering  him  my  thanks  for 
the  infomuition  he  has  afibrded  me  in  these  articles,  and 
in  hia  Egyptian  pubhcations  generally,  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  partictdar  admiration  for  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  achievements  of  Egyptian  scholarship  which 
have  been  performed  since  the  discovery  of  the  hiero- 
glyphlcal  alphabet,  I  mean  his  successful  and  elaborate 
decipherment  of  the  Egyptian  novel  of  "  The  Two  Bro- 
thers."  It  is  the  first  translation  that  has  been  made 
of  a  long,  connected,  Egyptian  text ;  and  it  exhibits,  in 
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spite  of  the  chasma  (or  rather  in  consequence  of  its  very 
chasms),  a  fair  and  authentic  proof  that  the  literary 
treasures  of  Egypt  are  no  longer  sealed  books  to  us. 
Within  her  first  thirty  years,  Egyptian  philology  has 
been  enabled,  on  the  sure  foundations  of  Champollion's 
discoveiy  and  grammar,  to  obtain  successes  which  surpass 
the  expectations  of  those  who  never  doubted  the  soli- 
dity of  those  foundations.  Important  historical  inscrip- 
tions have  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  Kosellini, 
and  more  fully  by  Birch ;  and  the  text  of  Lepsius'  com- 
mantary  to  the  Monuments  will  exhibit  still  further 
progress  in  this  decipherment,  including  a  complete 
translation  of  the  Rosetta  stone.  "  The  Book  of  the 
Dead"  has  not  yet  found  its  interpreter,  but  we  have 
now  before  us  a  regular  novel,  written,  comparatively 
speaking,  at  a  modern  period,  still,  however,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  under  the  King  of  the  Exodus,  by  one 
of  bis  official  writers.  It  is  a  popular  tale  of  olden 
times,  Conducted  with  all  the  punctilio  of  Chinese  for^ 
mality,  and  all  the  machinery  which  the  belief  in  the  mi- 
gration of  the  soul  could  suggest  to  an  Egyptian  author. 
The  hero,  the  victim  of  the  revenge  of  his  brother's 
wife,  a  perfect  counterpart  of  Potiphar's  consort,  sur- 
vives many  deaths,  and  continues  to  be  the  instrument 
of  divine  retributive  justice,  whose  decrees  are  carried 
out  at  last  most  satisfactorily.'  A  philological  edition, 
giving  the  text  and  translation,  with  short  notes  and  an 
alphabetical  Index,  would  form  the  auspicious  beginning 
of  an  Egyptian  Chrestomathy,  and  a  worthy  Appendix 
to  Champollion's  immortal  grammar.  The  arrangement 
for  alphabetical  printing,  devised  by  Lepsius,  and  carried 
out  by  him  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of 
Science  at  Berlin,  facilitates  such  an  undertaking;  and 

'  JEleTue  Arch4ologique,  1852. 
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it  must  be  gratifying  to  every  aincere  friend  of  our 
common  European  civiliBation,  to  see  French  Egypto- 
1<^  maintfun  its  eminent  place  in  a  field  of  inquiry 
in  which  the  world  owes  already  so  great  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  goTemment  and  learned  men  of  France. 
Among  these  an  honourable  place  is  due  to  the 
illustrious  mathemat^cia^  and  astronomer,  M.  Biot,  on 
account  of  his  researches  respecting  the  Egyptian  year 
and  its  months.  I  must,  however,  protest,  from  a  phi- 
lological point  of  view,  against  his  recent  attempt  to 
overrule  not  only  positive  historical  but  even  astro- 
nomical dates,  by  certain  assumptions  which  are  any- 
thing but  certain  in  themselves.  He  thinks  that  he 
can  obtain  absolute  dates  from  some  monumental  calen- 
dars and  similar  notations  which  occur  in  the  works 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Dynasties,  and  which 
may  be  found  complete  in  the  Monuments  of  Lep- 
sius.  His  calculations  are  given  in  a  treatise  entitled 
"  Recherchea  de  qttelques  Dates  absolues  qui  peuvmt  ee 
eonclure  det  Daies  vagues  inscrites  sur  des  Monumena 
EgyptUns.  Paris,  1853."  In  order  to  establish  his  cal- 
culations he  is  obliged  to  give  up  the  date  of  139  A.i>., 
which  he,  in  common  with  all  other  astronomers  and 
chronolc^rB,  had  hitherto  considered  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  Sothiac  Period,  making  the  year  1322  b.c. 
the  first  of  the  preceding  one.  He  maintains  that 
there  were  different  calculations  as  to  the  heliacal 
rising  of  the  dog-star  for  different  places  in  Egyptj 
and  that  the  term  "  from  Menophres,"  by  which  Clmm- 
poUion  and  all  others  had  hitherto  supposed  the  name 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  at  the  beginning  of  the  cyclus 
of  1322  to  have  been  expressed  (in  perfect  analogy  with 
the  expression  "from  Diocletian"  or  "from  Augustus") 
is  merely  intended  to  denote  Memphis  as  the  point  of 
obaer\'ation.    Now,  were  we  even  to  admit  that  Greek 
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writers  called  Memphis,  Menophres  (the  hieroglyphical 
name  of  that  city  as  Men-nufre)  of  which  there  is  no 
example,  every  Greek  scholar  must  certainly  agree  that 
Menophres,  In  such  a  context,  can  ugnify  nothing  but 
the  name  of  a  King.  If  therefore  M.  Biot  is  not 
satisfied  with  our  emendations  of  Menophthes,  adopted 
by  Lepsius  and,  I  believe,  very  generally  admitted,  he 
most  look  out  for  a  royal  name ;  which  I  am  a&aid 
he  will  never  find,  either  for  1322  or  for  any  other 
ycM".  Besides,  as  Lepwus  has  observed  in  his  com- 
munication on  Biot's  treatise  to  the  Koyal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Berlin  (Monats-Berichte,  Januar  1854, 
pp.  33 — 36.),  it  is  not  even  proved  that  the  monument 
in  which  the  name  of  Tuthmosis  III.  is  mentioned  be- 
longs to  that  King ;  stUl  less  that  it  bears  the  inter- 
pretation given  to  the  astronomical  representation  by  M. 
Blot.  According  to  him  there  would  be  only  about  140 
years  between  Ramses  III.  (representation  at  Medinet 
Haboo)  and  Tuthmosis  III.  His  results  agree  still  less 
with  the  chronological  system  of  ChampoUion  and 
Rosellini,  than  with  that  of  Lepsius  and  myself^,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  will  make  many  converts  to  a  system 
incompatible  with  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
I  individually  persist  in  believing  that  the  Egyptian 
monuments  contain  chronological  notations;  but  that 
we  do  not  yet  understand  them  sufficiently  to  build 
any  system  upon  representations  of  so  problematical  a 
character. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  upon  French  ety- 
mology without  notidng  particularly  a  series  of  very 
instructive  articles  on  the  first  sections  of  the  second 
Book  of  my  Egypt,  by  M.  Raoul  Rochette  in  the  Journal 
*  Hia  dates  are  : 

1445.    2S  Epipbi,  heliacal  rising  ander  Thothmes  HL 
1301.     1  Thoth  „  „  Ramses  UL 

1341.     18  Thotli  -  „  „  Ramses  TI. 
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deft  Sa^ms,  and  I  have  only  to  r^ret  that  these  hare 
not  been  continaed  beyond  the  fourth  Dynasty.^ 

As  regards  Grerman  Egyptology,  I  have  nobody  to 
quote  excepting  Lepsius ;  but  his  work  and  name  are  a 
host  in  themselves.  Interesting  results  however  may 
he  expected,  especially  for  that  important  branch  of  it 
the  Demotic  writings,  from  the  philological  journey 
lately  undertaken  into  Egypt,  by  M.  Brugsch  of  Berlin^ 
under  the  auspices  of  tiie  Prussian  government,  with 
that  particular  object. 

As  regards  England,  Egyptian  literature  h^,  duriflg 
the  six  years  which  have  ehipsed  since  the  publication  of 
the  first  volume  of  this  edition,  received  many  highly 
valuable  contributions  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Birch,  to 
whose  constant  friendship  and  kindness  this  work  and 
the  translation  are  so  much  indebted. 

His  particular  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
admirable  fecsimUes  which  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  have  continued  to  order  to  be  made  of  the 
Egyptological  Papyri  which  that  magnificent  collection 
possesses :  an  enlightened  liberality  deserving  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  Europe.  Should  he  enjoy  the  re- 
quisite health  and  leisure  which  so  gigantic  an  under- 
taking demands,  the  world  may  hope  to  see  at  no  dis- 
tant period  a  complete  explanatory  catalogue  of  all  the 
Egyptian  treasures  in  the  British  Museum. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  valuable  edition  of  the  Turin 
Papyrus  deserves  also  a  distinct  acknowledgment :  it  is 
made  with  all  that  accuracy  which  distinguishes  the 
productions  of  one  of  the  Nestors  of  Egyptian  research. 

The  work  of  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  on  the  Chronology 
of  Egypt  (1850),  evinces  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Egyptology,  and  considerable  critical  talent.  In  sub- 
scribing  to    the   severe   but  just    admonition  which 

*  Hia  recent  deatb,  ^ce  these  pages  were  in  type,  makes  tfais  the 
more  to  be  regretted. 


De  Roug^  has  addressed  to  this  distinguished  young 
author^,  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  hope  that  he  will 
not  abandon  these  studies,  but  follow  them  up,  after 
mature  preparation,  with  perfect  freedom  of  mind  as 
regards  the  historical  inquiry. 

In  proceeding  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
contents  of  this  volume,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to 
the  German  text  of  the  second  and  third  books,  of 
which  this  is  a  thoroughly  revised  and  partly  re- 
arranged new  edition,  I  must  beg  to  begin  with  recalling 
to'  my  readers  what  has  been  done  in  the  first.  It 
has  been  attempted  in  that  introductory  volume  to  give 
a  general  and  preliminary  proof  of  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  Egyptian  tradition,  and  of  the  possibility  of 
restoring  it,  first,  by  showing  the  antiquity  and  con- 
cordance of  the  autiiorities  on  essential  points ;  and 
secondly,  by  exhibiting  the  primeval  fiicts  of  Egyptian 
history  which  alone  are  deserving  of  that  name,  ^y 
this  I  mean  the  philological  analysis  and  historical  in- 
terpretation of  language  and  writing,  mythology  and 
religion,  for  these  records  are  not  only  older  than  our 
oldest  monuments,  and  even  than  Menes,  but  they  form  the 
ancient  history  of  Egypt,  as  compared  with  the  history  of 
Egypt  as  an  empire^  which  commenced  with  Menes.  It 
is  only  these  records  and  those  original  forms  of  the 
Egyptian  mind  which  represent  the  basis  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  enable  us 
to  determine  her  epochs,  and  her  position  iu  the  his- 
tory of  mankind. 

*  M^oire  but  qaelquea  Fh^nomgnes  celestes,  la  il  TAcad^mie  des 
Inscriptions  la  24  O^cambre  1852,  p.  13,  note :  "  M.  Foole  est  du 
nombre  des  jeunes  travfulleurs  qui  m^ritent  qa'on  leur  diss  la  verity 
tout  entifere.  Ou  il  n'a  pas  lu  ce  qu'ont  4cnt  ear  ce  si^et  lea  arcfa^- 
loguea  T^ntB,  ce  qui  aerait  inexcusable,  ou  il  lee  a  lua  et  ne  les  cite 
pas,  ce  qui  eenut  plus  graTe  encore.  Je  n'ai  pas  Iu  le  nom  dc  Lep- 
siuB  une  eeule  foie  dans  ce  livre,  k  propos  de  toutes  les  queEtions 
trut^  si  longnement  dans  V Introduction  &  la  Chronotogie." 


The  business  of  the  Second  Book  will  be  to  carry  out 
in  detail  the  proof  of  that  historical  character,  and  show 
the  possibility  of  restoring  the  lists  of  Eiiiga  and 
annals  of  the  Old  Empire,  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
This  is  done  according  to  the  method  laid  down  in 
the  former  Tolume.  Consequently  our  method  is  based 
upon  a  connected  critical  analysis  of  the  lists,  that  is 
to  say,  a  conclusive  collation  of  them  with  each  other 
and  with  the  monuments,  and  afterwards  of  these  two 
records  with  the  statements  of  Greek  writers. 

The  point  in  question,  therefore,  is  to  gain  for  histori- 
cal chronology  a  period  of  not  less  than  1076  chronologi- 
cal years,  to  which  about  thirteen  centuries  in  Manetho 
correspond.  My  predecessors  In  Egyptology  had  not 
made  the  Old  Empire  the  subject  of  connected  chrono- 
logical and  historical  research ;  and  the  period  I  have 
assigned  it  in  the  history  of  the  worid  lies  so  far  beyond 
the  extreme  limits  of  previous  critical  historical  know- 
ledge, that  supercilious  idleness,  professorial  bigotry, 
and  pTond  dilettantism  would  have  had  it  rejected  at 
once  as  fixbulous,  or  at  aU  events  would  deny  the  pos- 
sibiUty  of  any  accurate  chronological  restoration  of  that 
Empire.  On  the  other  hand,  many  well  informed 
Egyptologers  think  Eratosthenes'  Chronology  too  short, 
or  too  uncertain,  and  would  rather  adopt  the  1300 
years  of  Manetho,  or  even  the  2000  years  of  his  un- 
analysed  Lists. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  undertook  to  establish, 
as  &r  as  the  present  monumental  knowledge  of  Egypt 
would  seem  to  admit,  the  proof  of  that  main  point  upon 
as  solid  a  foundation  as  possible,  as  clearly  and  yet  as 
concisely  as  was  practicable,  discarding  more  and  more 
all  useless  or,  now  at  least,  unproductive  antiquarian 
inquiries. 

The  basis  of  the  system  here  pursued  is  in  all  es- 


sential  pointB  that  laid  down  by  me  from  1832  to 
1835.  Lep8ius'  critical  collection  of  historical  monu- 
ments from  1836  to  1840  and  hia  researches  in  this 
department  enabled  me  to  enlarge  and  secure  the  founda- 
tion. His  discovery  of  the  monumental  names  of  tbe 
12th  Djmasty  in  the  year  1 841,  completed  the  system.  At 
the  very  time  when  my  study  of  the  monuments  was 
brought  to  a  close  in  1842,  Perring's  investigations 
supplied  me  with  the  names  of  several  additional  Kings, 
whose  tombs  he  discovered  in  the  Pyramids.  My  book 
has  since  had  to  stand  the  teat  of  Lepsius' journey,  and 
more  especially  of  his  systematic  excavation  of  the  field 
of  the  Pyramids  of  Ghiseh  and  Sakfcara,  the  discovery 
of  the  labyrinth,  and  the  exploration  of  the  Fayoom. 
Since  that  period,  likewise,  various  monuments  have 
been  discovered  and  explained  which  belong  to  tbe  Old 
Empire.  The  most  important  results  of  my  researches, 
however,  have  not  only  not  been  thereby  invalidated, 
but  have  on  the  contrary  been  corroborated  and  con- 
firmed, particularly  by  the  discoveries  of  Lepsius.  The 
principal  points  to  which  1  allude  are  the  following  six. 

First.  That  the  List  of  Eratosthenes  gives  a  series  of 
Kings  who,  from  Menes  down  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Em- 
pire, reigned  in  unbroken  succession  at  Thebes.  By  this 
method  we  obtain  a  connected  chronology  of  the  Old 
Empire  of  1076  years. 

Secondly.  That  Manetho's  historical  work  was  based 
upon  authentic  dates,  as  were  the  labours  of  Eratos- 
thenes ;  it  was  less  critical,  however,  and  made  the  du- 
ration of  the  Old  Empire  somewhat  longer  in  conse- 
quence of  misunderstandings,  which  we  caxi  even  now 
partially  dear  up.  All  we  prasess,  however,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  extracts,  are  Dynastic  Hats,  into  which 
some  scanty  remarks  from  the  historical  works  have  been 
interpolated.     These  contmned,  in  the  Old  and  Middle 


Empires,  a  registration  of  the  different  royal  families 
that  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  either  by  right  or  usurpa- 
tion. The  Dynaaties  and  Princes  were  introduced  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  invested  with  Royal  titles. 
There  are  consequently  not  merdy  contemporaneous 
Dynasties,  but  we  find,  besides,  in  some  of  the  Royal  fa- 
milies contemporaneous  reigns,  owing  to  Regencies  and 
Co-regencies.  This  was  the  original  form  of  the  lists,  but 
there  are  in  addition  misunderstandings  and  even  per- 
haps wilful  corruptions  on  the  part  of  the  Epitomists. 
The  lists,  therefore,  though  they  contain  invaluable 
remuns  of  historical  tradition,  require  the  light  of  Era- 
thosthenes'  re^ster  to  furnish  the  historico-chronological 
key,  and  guarantee  their  authenticity. 

Thirdly.  That  half  of  the  Tablet  of  Earnak  which 
belongs  to  the  Old  Empire,  and  the  Tablet  of  Abydos 
from  the  18th  Dynasty  upwards,  are  of  a  genealogical 
not  a  chronological  character :  that  they  represent,  not 
all  the  Royal  names,  but  only  the  generations  of  Royal 
families  fi'om  father  to  son,  perhaps  with  the  exclusion 
of  Kings,  condemned  after  their  death.  The  Tablets 
representing  sacrifices  to  the  dead  and  the  dynastic 
Lists  mutually  illustrate  and  complete  each  other,  and 
equally  confirm  the  system  which  I  have  adopted. 

Fourthly.  That  the  Pyramids  are  the  tombs  of  the 
Kings  of  Uie  Old  Empire ;  the  Royal  names  discovered  in 
them  are  all  th<»e  of  Eratosthenes.  The  number  even 
indeed  of  the  Great  Pyramids  accords  well  with  that 
of  the  Kings  in  Eratosthenes. 

Fifihly.  That  the  lake  of  Moeris  and  the  Labyrinth 
are  works  of  the  Old  Empire. 

Sixthly.  That  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Empire,  when 
submitted  to  criticism,  is  found  to  be  hiatorico-chronolo- 
gical,  although  in  a  state  of  great  obscurity  and  confusion 
during  the  long  Hyksos  period.    From  the  4th  century 
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of  the  sera  of  Menes  there  are  contemporary  monu- 
ments, with  the  names  of  the  Kings  to  whose  reigns  they 
helong,  to  confirm  the  lists :  there  are  also  statements 
of  regnal  years  from  the  12th  Dynasty.  None  of  these 
statements  contradict  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  a  fact 
which  indeed  of  itself  most  he  looked  upon  in  the  light 
of  a  confirmation ;  hut  most  of  them  supply  direct 
corroboration  of  it. 

The  first  five  of  these  six  points  are  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  newly  discovered  monuments.  They  are 
based  upon  philological  and  historical  research,  which 
in  essential  points  can  never  be  invalidated.  The  last 
point,  the  testimony  of  contemporary  monuments,  can 
indeed  never  be  said  to  be  completely  closed.  The 
systematic  excavations  of  Lepsius,  however,  which  have 
produced  such  important  results,  constitute  a  cert^n 
finality ;  and  their  results  are  a  most  satisfactory  and 
surprising  confirmation  of  my  assumption.  These  dis- 
coveries, and  Lepsius's  deductions  from  them,  have 
naturally  led  to  many  corrections  of  detail.  He 
succeeded,  for  instance,  in  finding  the  funered  cham- 
ber in  the  pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth,  which  Perring 
sought  for  in  vain.  In  it  he  discovered  the  name 
of  the  third  Amenemha,  the  same  Hng  with  whose 
scutcheons  all  the  fragments  ofthe  Labyrinth  itself  are 
ornamented.  I  had  connected  that  pyramid  with  the 
last  king  of  the  first  Dynasty.  In  like  manner  Li- 
nant's  views  as  to  the  site  of  the  lake  of  Moeris,  which 
I  had  combated,  have  been  so  materially  explained  and 
corroborated  to  me  by  Lepsius,  that  the  difficulties  I 
had  encountered  seem  in  all  important  points  to  be 
overcome.  I  agree  with  Linant  and  Lepsius  that  the 
lake  of  Mceris,  the  work  of  the  glorious  12th  Dynasty, 
has  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  some  remains 
of  dykes  and  canals.      I  admit  the  site  proposed  for  it 
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by  Linant,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  to  have  been  formed 
by  excavation,  and  consider  the  lake  as  a  natural  one, 
which  waa  simply  cleansed  and  increased  by  introducing 
into  it  an  arm  of  the  Nile,  after  its  banks  had  been 
strengthened  by  dykes. 

I  have  therefore,  in  the  present  revision,  entirely 
abandoned  my  original  assumption,  that  Apappus,  the 
chief  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  is  the  Mceris  of  the  Greeks. 

Contemporary  monuments  are  still  wanting  for  the 
whole  of  the  first  Dynasty;  although  its  chief  and  founder 
maintains  so  great  a  name  in  Egyptian  tradition,  that 
we  meet  with  frequent  mention  of  him,  even  among  the 
Greeks. 

For  the  rulers  of  the  third  Dynasty  monumental 
authority  had  been  discovered  as  early  as  1843 ;  but  the 
lists  were  in  so  doubtful  a  state  and  in  such  confusion 
that  I  at  once  stated  the  details  of  the  restoration  to  be 
merely  provisional,  and  entered  upon  the  subject  solely 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  historical  character  of  that 
epoch.  I  believe  I  have  now  carried  this  most  difficult 
part  of  the  inquiry  considerably  farther.  The  fifth 
Dynasty  has  been  the  real  stumbling  block.  It  was 
held  to  be  necessarily  Memphite,  and  not  (as  I  assume) 
an  Elephantinean  one,  contemporary  with  the  Memphite 
Kings.  I  am,  however,  more  than  ever  convinced  by 
monuments  published  since  that  time,  and  by  a  closer 
study  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  that  Eratosthenes  was 
perfectly  right  in  not  including  those  kings  in  his 
register. 

I  likewise  think  I  have  strengthened  the  proof  that 
the  period  from  the  seventh  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
Djmasty  did  not  occupy  more  than  166  years. 

Lastly,  the  importance  of  the  twelfth  Dynasty  has  been 

mcreased  by  establishing  its  claim  to  the  improvement 

of  the  Lake  of  Moeris ;  and  the  general  representation  of 
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its  principal  features  has  been  more  carefully  and 
historically  worked  out. 

The  portion  of  my  conclusions,  the  confirmation  of 
which  gives  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  is  that  connected 
with  the  Labyrinth,  which,  as  a  whole,  I  had  fix»m  the 
first  correctly  explained  and  r^tored.  After  Jomard's 
researches,  no  doubt  ought  ever  to  have  been  entertained 
as  to  its  being  anywhere  but  where  it  is.  In  spite  of  all 
the  assertions  of  later  writers,  even  of  Perring  him- 
self (see  PI.  III.),  I  had  constantly  inasted,  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo  and  Herodotus,  that  it  must  be  a 
tolerably  equilateral  square,  Moreover,  in  conformity 
with  the  genius  of  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the 
authority  of  a  few  coins  and  amulets,  I  had  contended 
that  the  building  must  be  constructed  in  strictly  rectan- 
gular lines,  without  any  so-called  Labyrintbian  curved 
passages.  Lastly,  I  had  stated  it  to  be  the  wort  of 
Amenemhalll.  Such  has  Lepsius  found  it  —  a  square, 
with  rooms  and  passages  in  straight  lines,  and  covered 
in  all  parts  with  the  Scutcheons  of  that  Monarch.  This 
date  was  always  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  that  histo- 
rical harmony  between  the  Lists  of  Manetho  and  Era- 
tosthenes, on  which  this  work  is  based.  According  to 
it  Amenemha  III.  must  have  been  Amenemes-Mares 
(instead  of  Lamares  or  Lacbares),  and  the  Labyrinth 
itself  the  Greek  version  of  Ra-Mare,  or  tomb  of  Mares, 
as  this  King  must  have  been  called,  to  distinguish  bim 
from  the  other  three  Amenemhas,  and  evidently  after 
his  own  throne-name.  This  restoration,  which  my  own 
papers  assert,  and  my  friends  Lepsius  and  Abeken 
can  certify,  might,  therefore,  perhaps  be  considered  as 
a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  method  by  which  I 
was  led  to  make  it. 

The  third  Book  gives  first  a  similar  examination  of 
the  period  of  the  Hyksos,  or  the  Middle  Empire,  and 


then  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the  New  or  re- 
stored Pharaonic  Empire,  from  the  18th  Dynasty  down 
to  the  acceaaiou  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Respecting  the  plates  of  the  present  Volume,  I  will 
only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  those  of  the  Royal  names 
were  extracted  from  Lepsius's  MS.  of  the  ''Book  of  the 
Kings,"  and  are  drawn  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Weiden- 
bosch  of  Nanmburg. 

The  plate  prefixed  to  the  second  Book  represents 
Eratosthenes  in  the  centre  of  the  Tablet  of  Kamak. 
The  pillars  on  each  side  of  him  are  from  the  marvellous 
archetypes  of  the  Doiic  column  in  Benihassan,  of  the 
time  of  the  first  Sesostris. 

The  portal  in  which  I  have  enclosed  the  (somewhat 
Egyptianised)  bust  of  Niebuhr  in  the  First  Volume, 
was  copied  tcom  an  ornament  in  the  great  pyramid  of 
Sakkara,  as  a  memorial  of  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
a  specimen  of  the  Pharaonic  titles.  Lepaius  has  since 
brought  that  venerable  and  beautiful  monument  itself 
to  Berlin,  and  the  copy  of  it,  given  in  his  "  Auswahl." 
is  republished  in  the  great  work  of  the  Prussian  Ex- 
pedition  to  Egypt. 

The  plate  prefixed  to  the  third  Book,  inscribed  to 
Manetho,  represents  the  learned  Priest  with  the  symbol 
of  the  Scribe,  the  inkstand  and  stylus,  which  is  found 
already  in  the  time  of  the  fourth  Dynasty.  The  monu- 
mental inscription  surrounding  the  immortal  restorer 
of  the  chronology  of  the  New  Empire,  refers  to  its 
great  hero,  Tuthmosis  the  Third. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  introductory  remarks  without 
pving  a  short  synopsis  of  the  splendid  monumental  work 
of  the  Prus»an  expedition  to  Egypt,  which  has  since 
appeared.  I  think  myself  the  more  bound  to  do  so  as  I 
have  not  made  separate  reference  to  it  in  the  course 
of  the  work  itself.  It  surpasses  everything  that  has 
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hitherto  appeared  upon  the  subject,  not  only  in  the 
truthfulnesB  and  accuracy  of  the  drawings  and  inscrip- 
tions, hut  also  in  its  systematic  historical  arrangement. 
The  same  may  be  said  as  io  the  completeness  of  its 
contents,  although  it  gives  no  monuments  previously 
published,  except  in  cases  where  the  inscriptionfl  were  bo 
inaccurate,  that  the  corrections  could  not  be  marked  in 
any  other  way.  We  may  venture  to  say  on  the  whole, 
that  it  is  a  work  second  to  none  yet  published  upon 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology.  We  \rill,  therefore,  first 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  lithographic  tables  or  the 
Monuments,  and  then  on  the  text  by  which  they  are 
illustrated. 

They  will  consist  of  six  parts,  in  imperial  folio,  and 
contain  more  than  800  lithographed  plates,  many  of 
them  coloured,  in  ten  Volumes. 

The  first  part  is  geographical,  topographical,  and 
architectural ;  arranged  from  north  to  south,  of  course 
in  strictly  topographical  order.  Their  object  is  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  Monuments,  according  to  their  geo- 
graphical position.  The  first  six  plates  accordingly 
contain  maps  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  referring  throughout  to  the  hieroglyphical  names 
and  drawings.  This  part  occupies  the  first  two  volumes, 
and  contains  about  140  pages.  More  than  half  of  it 
appeared  in  1852;  but  the  preparation  of  some  of  the 
geographical  and  topogmphical  maps  required  more 
time  than  the  subsequent  parts.  The  publication  of 
the  six  maps  has  been  deferred  on  account  of  some 
points  which  require  new  astronomical  determinations. 
They  and  the  text  of-  the  whole  first  part  will  follow  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

The  second,  tliird,  and  fourOi  parts  give  the  historical 
monuments  in  chronological  order.  The  second  contains 
the  Monuments  of  the  Old  Empire,  in  two  volumes, 
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already  published,  as  Vol.  III.  (Plates  1 — 81.,  with  a 
duplicate  of  Plate  64.),  and  Vol.  IV.  (Plates  82—153.). 
The  third  part,  which  contains  the  MonameDts  of  the 
New  Empire,  in  three  volumes  (V.,  VI.,  VII.),  goes 
down  to  Ramses  the  Second.  It  will  conclude  with 
Alexander.  The  fourth  part  will  represent  the  monu- 
ments of  the  Ptolemies  and  Roman  Emperors   (Vol. 

vin.). 

The  fij^  part  ia  to  contain  the  Ethiopian  Monuments 
(from  Sabako  downwards),  and  forms  the  ninth  volume. 

The  sixth  part  (Y6L  X.)  will  contain  the  inscriptions, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  hieroglyphical 
inscriptions,  because  these  are  given  in  the  preceding 
volumes  with  the  Monuments  to  which  they  belong. 
The  others,  here  published  complete,  are  the  Hieratic, 
Phoenician,  and  Sinaic,  and  lastly  the  Greek  and  Roman 
inscriptions. 

These  ten  volumes  of  Monuments,  with  the  text  in 
addition,  are  published  at  the  mere  coat  price,  which 
is  an  unparalleled  low  one.  The  work  was  undertaken 
by  the  command  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  ex- 
penses provided  for  by  a  grant  made  for  that  purpose. 
The  Chambers  have  since  appropriated  a  considerable 
annual  sum  for  its  accomplishment,  in  order  to  exhibit 
to  the  world,  in  a  suitable  form,  the  treasures  which 
the  first  expedition  to  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Ethiopia,  ever 
conducted  on  an  historical  basis,  and  carried  on  through- 
out systematically,  has  furnished  to  Egyptian  research 
and  to  the  ancient  history  of  miankind  in  general.  Only 
180  copies  were  struck  oif  for  sale  before  the  stones 
were  destroyed,  about  eighty  of  which  are  now  unsold. 

The  text  will  be  printed  in  quarto,  in  the  same  type 
as  the  "  Einleitung"  of  1849,  and  the  "  Vorliiufige 
Anzeige"  which  appeared  in  1850.  There  will  be 
about  20   sheets  of  text  to   each  volume.     The  first. 
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very  shortly  to  be  pubUahed,  will  contain  the  first  part. 
The  text  to  the  subsequent  volumes  will  follow  without 
interruption.  I  express  in  conclusion  what  I  know  to 
be  the  general  wish,  that  the  Book  of  the  Kings  may 
precede  all  the  other  publications. 

My  concluding  volume,  which  I  have  prepared  for 
the  press  during  the  last  month  in  the  German  edition, 
treats,  in  the  Fourth  Book,  of  the  synchronisms,  astro- 
nomical and  historical,  and,  in  the  Fifth,  of  the  his- 
torical restoration,  first  of  the  primeval,  and  then  of 
the  political  history  of  Egypt.  The  restoration  of  the 
modem  Empire  is  preceded  by  a  complete  analyas  of 
the  historical  monuments  of  its  first  and  most  intri- 
cate as  well  as  most  flourishing  period,  from  Abmes 
to  Sheshonk,  or  from  the  18th  Dynasty  to  the  chief  of 
the  22nd. 

It  will  appear  almost  at  the  same  time  in  German 
and  in  English,  and,  I  hope,  not  later  than  Easter 
1866. 

BUNSEN. 
Abbey  Lodge,  Loodon,  29th  May,  1854. 
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I. 

THB     KOTPTUH     ADTBOIUTIXS     FOR     THB     OLD     XHFIRE     DOWH     TO 
■UnTSa THt  GENERU.  BELA.TI01f    BBTWBEK    THEN  AMD   ERA* 

tostheheb,  Ain>  the  prinoipal  features  di    his  method  or 

ILLUBTRATDtG    THAT   PERIOD. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  first  boob  that  we  possess 
three  Egyptian  monuments  relative  to  the  Old  Empire, 
which  belong  to  the  13th  and  l5th  centuries  b.c. 

The  first  is  the  Tablet  of  Karm^  or  Ancestral  Cham- 
ber of  Tothmosis  III.,  with  portraits  and  names  of 
sixty-one  Kings,  his  predecessors,  to  whom  that  King 
of  the  18th  Dynasty  is  sacrificing.  Lepsius  has  made 
the  valuable  discovery,  that  one  half  of  these,  or  thirty- 
one  Kings,  belong  to  the  Old  Empire.  The  second 
monument,  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  represents  Ramesses- 
Sesothis,  the  great  King  of  the  19th  Dynasty,  receiving 
homage  and  blessing  from  fifty  of  his  royal  prede- 
oeasors.  Thirty-nine  of  these  belong  to  the  Old  Em- 
pire. The  third  monument  is  a  Ijst  of  Kings  of 
the  Old  and  Middle  Empires,  written  on  Papyrus  in 
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Hieratic  characters,  composed  under  one  of  the  Kings 
of  the  19th  Dynasty,  and  representing,  in  sixteen  frag- 
ments, seventy-four  names  at  least  of  Kings  of  the  Old 
Empire,  half  of  which  are  still  partially  legible. 

We  have  given  in  the  first  book  a  general  explana- 
tion of  the  chronological  and  hiatorical  contents  of 
these  three  monuments.  A  complete  and  accurate  fac- 
simile of  them  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Lepsius  in  his  "  Hifltorical  Monuments." 

The  Lists  of  Manetho  we  showed  to  be  extracts  from 
his  great  historical  work.  The  first  twelve  of  his  thirty 
Dynasties  belonged  entirely  to  the  Old  Empire. 

With  these  Egyptian  authorities  the  Alexandrian 
researches  were  compared,  especially  those  of  the  great 
Eratosthenes;  and  the  result  proved  that  his  List  of 
so-called  Theban  Kings,  beginning  with  Menes,  whose 
reigns  comprise  a  continuous  series  of  1076  years,  was 
a  chronological  register  of  the  Old  Empire,  which  fell 
under  the  Hyksos.  The  last  of  these  Kings  was  con- 
sequently that  Pharaoh  who  preceded  the  first  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings  on  the  Imperial  throne  in  Memphis. 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  following  connexion 
between  the  two  Lists  was  established.  Manetho's  Chro- 
nology of  the  Old  Empire,  as  well  as  that  of  Erato- 
sthenes, commenced  with  the  Menes-Dynasty  of  This,  a 
primeval  city  of  the  Thebaid,  but  was  afterwards  con- 
tinued exclusively  in  the  royal  lines  of  Memphis  and 
Thebes,  in  the  first  12  and  part  of  the  13th  Dynasties; 
comprismg  the  3rd,  4th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  11th,  12th,  and 
eighty-seven  years  of  the  13th.  The  latter  of  these 
was  of  Thebwi,  the  others  of  the  Memphite  race.  It 
was  shown  that  such  waa  Manetho's  own  calculation, 
and  its  apparent  result  went  to  fix  the  number  of 
Kings  at  about  fifty,  and  the  length  of  the  period  at 
fourteen  centuries.  This  waa  the  first  crude  chro- 
nology of  the  Old  Empire.  Subsequent  investigation 
left  scarcely  any  doubt  that  its  real  length  is  not  the 
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mean  between  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho,  but  the 
exact  nomber  of  the  former.  Maneiho's  Liats  of  the 
Old  Kmpire  were  swelled  to  the  higher  sum  by  pal- 
pable repetitions,  which,  npon  a  comparison  with  Era- 
tosthenes,  proved  to  be  owing  to  misunderBtanding. 
From  certun  indications  we  were  led  to  believe,  that 
the  Lists  of  the  Old  Empire  to  which  Manetho  had 
access,  were  not  chronological,  but  historical.  We 
showed  the  probability  that  the  Egyptians,  who  seem 
to  have  taken  especial  pride  in  a  long  array  of  royal 
names,  introdaced  into  these  Lists  those  of  each  indi- 
vidual  Prince,  who,  if  only  a  co-regent  even,  and  that 
for  a  short  time,  bore  in  his  family  the  title  of  Pharaoh. 
The  Lists  necessarily  annexed  to  each  of  such  Regents 
the  fiill  number  of  Ms  regnal  years.  Supposing,  there- 
fore, that  several  reigned  co-ordinately —  two  brothers, 
for  instance,  or  a  father  and  son,  forming  a  joint 
sovereignty,  and  all  the  numbers  to  have  been  added 
together,  the  names  as  well  as  years  of  reign  might 
easily  have  been  doubled,  or  even  more  than  doubled, 
in  any  given  period ;  for  instimce,  one  of  60  years,  with 
three  co-regents,  might  swell  into  150.  By  such  a  mode 
of  proceeding,  the  chronology  was  necessarily  thrown 
into  confusion.  This  confusion  arose  also  from  the 
circumstance  of  all  the  Dynasties  of  the  Old  and  Middle 
Empires  being  registered  in  the  succession  in  which 
they  ranked  as  Pharaonic  races  in  any  part  of  Ancient 
Egypt.  Manetho's  own  calculation  of  the  duration 
of  these  two  Empires  proves  this  to  have  actually 
been  the  case,  and  that  the  Old  Empire  of  Menes  was 
more  than  once  divided  and  broken  up,  before  it  fell 
altogether  upon  the  inroad  of  the  Nomads,  who  esta- 
Uished  themselves  in  the  Imperial  dty  of  Memphis. 
In  the  New  Empire  there  are  no  contemporaneous 
Dynastdcs,  because,  during  it,  Egypt  always  formed 
one  undivided  realm.  It  would  be,  however,  a  most 
illogical   inference  that,  because  this  was  so  in  the 
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N€W  Empire,  it  must  always  bave  been  the  case. 
Egypt,  on  the  contrary,  was  incorporated  into  one 
Empire  by  Menes,  through  the  union  of  more  than 
twenty  originally  independent  provinces ;  and  the  very 
names  of  the  country,  "  the  two  Egypts,"  "  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Coimtry,"  show  that  the  idea  of  a  Double 
State  was  never  lost  sight  of.  The  monuments  them- 
selves testify  that  the  Old  Empire  was  more  than  once 
divided.  As  regards  the  Middle  Empire,  it  would 
betray  utter  heedlessness,  or  total  scepticism  and  mis- 
understanding of  Manetho's  Lists,  did  we  not  admit 
that  the  Hyksos- Dynasties  were  contemporaneous  with 
Egyptian  Princes,  or  some  of  the  latter  even  with  each 
other.  It  is  true  that  his  Lists  of  the  Old  Empire  do 
not  furnish  us  with  the  means  of  ascertiuning  these 
synchronisms  without  further  research,  nor  even  of 
establishing  the  continuous  chronolo^cal  succession. 
They  are  predominantly  Dynastic,  and  so  were  the 
oldest  Egyptian  Lists  of  Kings,  as  proved  by  the  Turin 
Papyrus.  Upon  a  closer  examioation  and  comparison 
of  it  with  the  monuments  and  Manetho,  we  find  that  it 
contained  many  more  Dynasties  and  Kings,  than  were 
recorded  in  his  critical  and  Helleno-Egyptian  register. 
It  is  probable  that  it  cont^ned  as  many  names  of  Kings, 
from  Menes  to  Moeris,  as  the  book  shown  to  Herodotus 
by  the  Priests,  namely  330  or  340.  We  possess,  there- 
fore, in  the  Papyrus,  a  picture  of  the  condition  in 
which  the  information  respecting  the  Kings  of  the  Old 
Empire  and  its  chronology  was  transmitted  to  the 
New.  This  was  a  state  of  confusion.  The  method 
of  the  Egyptian  Priests  was  an  imperfect  one.  A  so- 
called  .£ra,  i.  e.  a  continuous  chronology,  they  did  not 
possess  in  their  history,  but  merely  sums  total  of 
regnal  years.  The  key  the  Priests  kept  to  themselves. 
It  was  too  clcaely  bound  up  ■with  all  their  mysteries, 
especially  the  arrangement  of  their  festivals  and  tht 
Canicular  Period  of  1461  years,  for  them  to  permit  it 
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to  attain  general  publidty  by  means  of  booka.  Their 
patridan  colleagues  in  Ancient  Rome  did  not  allow  it 
for  many  centuries  among  a  far  more  advanced,  and  a 
free  people ! 

We  have,  therefore,  a  good  right  to  term  this  the 
Egyptian  Method,  on  account  of  the  predominance  of 
the  Dynastic  over  the  Chronological  principle  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  Lists.  It  explains  why  the  trans- 
mission of  reigns  from  the  Old  and  Middle  Empires 
may  be  perfectly  historical,  as  it  evidently  is,  and  yet 
not  be  strictly  chronological.  Originally,  indeed,  with 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  there  must  have  been  a 
historical  and  chronological  key,  by  means  of  which  the 
place  of  each  King  mentioned  might  be  ascertained,  and 
the  connexion  between  the  sum  of  the  regnal  years  and 
the  chronology,  as  regarded  each  individual  dynasty  as 
well  as  the  whole  Empire,  be  established.  Probably, 
even  in  early  times,  historical  remarks,  a  sort  of  annals, 
were  annexed  to  the  Lists  —  these  are  implied  by  the 
Papyrus  as  well  as  Manetho.  Such  historical  iflustm- 
tions,  however,  as  we  possess,  were  only  made  by  the 
Epitomists,  who  culled  them  from  Manetho's  history. 
The  Hyksos-period,  from  the  b^;inning  of  the  New  Em- 
pire downwards,  produced  ahnost  the  same  effects  upon 
the  annala  of  the  Old  Empire,  as  did  the  destruction  of 
the  Tsin  dynasty  upon  the  Chinese  annals. 

The  application,  therefore,  of  the  clear  Greek  Method, 
was  the  means  by  which  the  lost  key  must  have  been 
discovered.  This  was  done  by  Eratosthenes  for  the 
historical  succession  of  the  Kings  of  the  Old  Empire, 
by  Apollodorus  for  those  of  the  New.  Their  method 
Would  appear  a  very  simple  one,  but  it  was  precisely 
on  that  account  that  the  first  critics  of  the  age  required 
some  time  to  discover  it.  They  said  to  themselves, 
there  exist  in  the  archives  of  Thebea  the  registers  of 
the  Kings  who  reigned  there ;  assuming  that  the  chrono- 
logical length  of  the  reigns  can  be  made  out,  the  sum 
B  3 
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total  must  give  the  true  chronology  of  the  Old  as  well 
as  Middle  Empire.  Manetho  himself  knew  that  the 
first  17  Dynasties  did  not  form  a  coosecutive  series, 
and  that  the  Empire,  from  Menes  to  Alexander,  lasted 
3555  years;  an  assumption  which  in  no  wise  tallies 
with  the  Lists  extracted  from  his  work. 

The  calculations  on  the  back  of  the  Turin  Papyrus 
of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  might  have  been  supposed  to 
have  had  some  reference  to  such  a  historical  key.  But 
Wilkinson's  publication  has  not  realized  such  a  hope. 
We  have,  however,  proved  that  this  List  is  formed 
on  the  Egyptian  plan,  and  that  it  cont^ns  an  entry 
of  more  Kings  (more  Dynasties  even,  perhaps,)  than 
Manetho. 

Kegarding  his  Lists  of  the  Old  Empire,  as  compiled 
by  our  Epitomists,  their  historical  notices  at  all  events 
were  copied  by  Eusebius  from  Africanus :  but,  wher- 
ever chronological  fidelity  and  accuracy  in  dates  are 
concerned,  in  case  of  discrepancy  the  general  inquiry 
in  the  first  book  obliged  us  to  side  with  Africanus. 
This,  as  a  general  proposition,  is  admitted,  indeed, 
by  all  Egyptologers.  It  must  be,  however,  acted 
upon  in  every  instance.  Nothing  appears  more  un- 
critical, nothing  more  sure  to  divert  us  irom  the  path 
of  historic  truth,  than  upon  the  occurrence  of  the 
first  convenient  difficulty  in  its  prosecution,  to  resort 
to  some  easy  expedient  for  getting  over  it,  and  to 
abandon  a  tried  guide  for  one  confessedly  untrust- 
worthy, simply  for  convenience  sake.  Eusebius  is  un- 
settled, unscrupulous,  and  dishonest.  He  did  not  seek 
for  truth,  but  for  a  canon  of  synchronisms  with  the 
Jewish  chronology.  He  even  altered  the  dates  of  his 
own  historical  works  in  the  canon,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose.  No  confidence  therefore  can  be  placed  in  his 
statements,  even  where  he  had  no  inducement  to  falsify 
dates.  His  unscrupulous  levity  peeps  out  on  all  oc- 
casions.    This  need  not  prevent  us  from  assuming  that 
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names  and  dates  may  not  be  Bometimra  more  correctly 
tranamitted  in  his  text  than  in  Africanus.  The  latter 
has  only  come  down  to  U3  in  two  MSS.  of  Syncellua, 
while  we  possess  also  the  Armenian  translation  of  the 
former  entirely  independent  of  Syncellus,  and  probably 
of  a  more  ancient  date. 

For  the  Old  Empire,  Eratosthenes  created  the  Menes- 
Chronolc^y,  or  rather  restored  it  out  of  the  confused 
traditions  which  were  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  handed 
down  from  the  Old  to  the  New.  The  monuments  of 
the  former  establish  the  fact  that  a  continuous  chro- 
nology of  this  kind  could  no  more  have  been  in  use 
then  than  it  was  in  the  latter  period,  or  than  it  ever 
was  in  China.  We  find  no  certain  dates  of  reigns  on 
the  monuments  earlier  than  the  6th  Dynasty  of  Ma- 
netho.  Names  of  Kings,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found 
on  contemporary  monuments  at  a  very  early  stage. 

The  primary  object  in  prosecuting  the  (^ronological 
researches  of  the  following  book  must  be  to  ascertain 
how  far  our  fundamental  proposition  can  be  verified  in 
each  particular  section.  In  so  doing,  the  nature  and 
origin  of  the  difference  existing  between  the  Lists  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  must  be  investigated.  This 
can  be  effected  mainly  by  means  of  the  monuments. 
Especial  attention  must  consequently  be  paid  to  those 
of  Egypt,  contemporaneous  monuments,  where  such 
exist,  and  the  hieroglyphic  mode  of  writing  the  names 
of  the  Kings.  Such  monuments  exist,  not  only  of  a 
much  earlier  date  than  persons  not  conversant  with  the 
conrse  of  Egyptian  study  suppose,  namely,  from  the 
3rd  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  but  they  are  even  of  far 
greater  historical  importance  than  Egyptologers  them- 
Belves  have  hitherto  demonstrated.  Nor  are  they  mere 
mutilated  fragments  of  small  tablets  and  portraits  with 
Royal  names.  Tue  Fbikcifal  Monuhents  of  the  Ou) 
Empibe  ABE  TUB  WHOLE  Off  THE  Pybauids  ;  aud  among 
these  pyramids  the  world-renowned  tombs  of  the  4th 
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Dynasty  prove  not  to  be  the  most  andent.  The  mo- 
numents, however,  ■will  generally  guarantee  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  names,  and  give  them  the  weight  of 
palpable  reality.  They  fill  up  in  the  most  satis&ctory 
manner  the  outline  of  the  Lists. 


The  names  of  the  Kings  have,  as  might  be  expected, 
been  misplaced  in  the  Lists,  owing  to  errors  of  tran- 
script of  more  or  less  serious  character.  The  discre- 
pancy between  the  Lists  also  frequently  originates 
merely  from  their  giving  a  different  version  of  them. 
Whether  in  any  particular  case  the  discrepancy  be 
owing  to  textual  blunders,  or  a  different,  perhaps 
equally  correct,  conception  of  the  Egyptian  pronuncia- 
tion, the  monuments  alone  can  decide.  It  must  be  the 
aim  of  this  inquiry  to  ascertain  in  each  particular  in- 
stance which  of  the  two  is  to  be  adopted  on  the  ground 
of  probability.  In  so  doing  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
into  condderation  the  obvious  difficulty  the  Greeks  ex- 
perienced in  rendering  Egyptian  names.  Alphabets 
were  unknown,  and  the  Egyptian  pronunciation  made 
it  difficult  to  discover  of  what  elements  a  word  was 
composed.  The  orator  Aristides  informs  us,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  requested  a  learned  priest  to  pronounce 
the  Egyptian  naiae  of  the  god  Canopus,  but  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  express  what  he  heard  in  Greek 
letters,  as  the  sound  of  the  word  turned  round,  as  it 
were,  in  a  circle.  "We  now  know  from  other  sources 
than  the  Greek  orator's  explanation  of  it,  that  the 
word  was  written  in  hieroglyphics  nb,  and  doubtless 
pronounced  nub.  It  signifies  gold,  and  is  evidentl}- 
the  root  of  Nubia,  the  land  of  gold.     The  god  him 
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self,  here  spoken  of,  is  called  in  the  hieroglyphics 
Nvhei,  the  golden :  of  which  the  Greeks  and  Homans 
made  Campus.  In  Scripture  Nubia  is  generally  called 
Nvb^  but  Ezekiel  seems  to  have  written  it  Gnub.^  The 
Egyptians  therefore  pronounced  the  initial  n  always,  or 
at  least  sometimeB,  with  a  strong  nasal  sound,  or  nasal 
breathing,  which  foreigners  either  could  not  imitate,  or, 
in  doing  so,  were  obUged  to  employ  one  of  their  own 
aspirated  letters.  The  m-sound  necessarily  created  a 
similar  difficulty.  The  Egyptians  always  expressed  the 
Latin  v  by  their  m,  as  an  inherent  Bound.  The  town 
of  Beneventum,  for  instance,  they  wrote  Benementus ; 
just  as  the  Jews  wrote  Ecbatana,  Akhmeta.  The  town 
of  Sebennytus,  after  which  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Nile 
is  called,  was  pronounced  in  Greek  Sevennyius,  in  Egyp- 
tian Semnut.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  Egyptian  m 
sounded  to  the  Greeks  like  their  own  aspirated  b,  and 
the  Roman  b  sounded  to  the  Egyptians  like  their  m; 
whereas  the  Modem  Greek  expresses  our  ft  by  mp. 
We  must  here  recollect  that  the  Egyptian  alphabet 
contwned  not  only  a  p  and  /,  but  also  a  b,  and  that 
in  Ck>ptic  b  and  &  are  frequently  interchanged,  on 
which  account,  in  ChampoUion's  Grammar,  both  are 
given  as  equivalents  to  the  hieroglyphics  for  ft.  The 
Egyptian  m  consequently  could  not  have  had  our 
modem  European  sound,  or  at  least,  not  always.  In 
comparing  the  different  versions  of  hieroglyphical 
names,  and  especially  the  date  of  the  writing  itself,  ana- 
logies of  this  kind  must  be  carefully  noticed.  We  know 
that  the  Sieve,  in  later  times  pronounced  sh,  had  in 
earlier  times  the  sound  of  kh,  indicating  thereby  its 
history,  well  known  to  every  philologer,  that  in  the 
lapse  of  ages  it  has  grown  out  of  a  palatal  into  a 
sibilant.     With  reference  to  the  peculiarity  of  Era- 

*  XXX.  5.    3U  is  derived  from  3U1    The  present  t«xt  gives  343,  a 
perfecilf  unknown  nun«. 
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tosthenes'  mode  of  writing,  we  see  at  once  that  he  was 
not  guided  by  the  hieroglyphics,  but  by  the  sound  of 
the  written  word.  This  indeed  is  the  natural  in- 
ference from  the  statement  "that  Eratosthenes  com- 
piled his  Lists  from  the  historical  books  of  the  Old 
Egyptians. "  We  may  consequently  expect  him  to 
transfer  an  Egyptian  name  into  his  Register  according 
to  its  sound,  rather  than  the  sense  of  the  hieroglyphics. 
Egyptian  names  contain  a  meaning,  as  all  names  did 
originally.  Th^  mere  sound,  however,  may  apparently 
be  very  significant,  and  yet  it  is  only  by  examining  the 
hieroglyphic  that  we  can  ascertain  what  that  original 
meaning  really  was.  This  is  the  case  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Egyptian  roots.  The  original  signification  of 
many  of  our  names,  indeed,  was  totally  different  to  what 
their  present  pronunciation  would  seem  to  indicate. 
Lastly  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  Eratosthenes  has 
clearly  endeavoured  to  render  a  royal  Egyptian  name  by 
a  Greek  name ;  so  much  so,  that  where  there  was  no 
corresponding  Hellenic  name  in  use,  he  invents  one  that 
sounds  like  Greek,  in  order  not  to  be  obliged  to  para- 
phrase it  by  one  or  more  words.  Considerable  license 
is  required  in  transcripts  of  this  kind.  If  this  in  some 
degree  increases  the  difficulty  of  discovering  the  original 
name  from  the  Greek  version  of  it,  the  translation  on 
the  other  hand,  according  to  the  sound,  is  a  stronger 
confirmation  of  the  pronunciation.  Eratosthenes  may, 
and  must  sometimes  have  mistaken  the  original  mean- 
ing of  a  name,  even  where  it  could  still  be  ascertained. 
We  may  be  the  more  convinced,  therefore,  that  his  trans- 
lation gives  us  the  sound  in  the  most  natural  manner. 
It  was  necessary  to  say  thus  much  upon  the  connexion 
between  the  names  in  Eratosthenes,  and  those  on  the 
monuments. 
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TBB     IfOKTTMBHTAI.    NUIE8  OF    TBE    KmSS.  ORADUAL   ESTABL1SU- 

MEVT    OP  BOTAL   TITLK3    IK  THE  OLD    EUPtKE.  —  £GTFTIAK  OHIQIN 
0¥   TH^  TITI^   OF  FHAKAOB. 

The  earliest  Kings  have  only  one  name,  which  con- 
taioB  the  germ  of  the  two  borne  by  later  monarchs, 
generally  designated  their  prcenomen  and  nomm.  This 
distinction  was  introduced  in  the  6th  Dynasty,  the 
4th  of  the  Empire.  As  early  as  the  second  Imperial 
Dynasty  —  the  3rd  of  Manetho — this  one  nimie  ge- 
nerally assumes  the  form  of  the  so-called  prffinomen, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  the  Sun's  disk  (JRa)  as  its  first 
sign,  and  is  for  the  most  part  preceded  by  the  plant 
and  wasp,  the  well  known  signs  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt.  The  sign  Ba,  however,  i.  e.  Helios,  was,  as  in- 
deed the  names  of  gods  usually  were,  prefixed  to  the 
other  signs  merely  as  a  title  of  honour.  la  pronunci- 
ation it  came  last.  This  is  most  clearly  proved  by  the 
hteroglyphical  mode  of  writiag  the  name  of  King 
Mekerinus,  or  Mykerinus  of  the  Greek  historians.  It  is 
written  on  his  coffin-lid  Rs-men-i»  (or-^-ru),  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  pronounced  Msa-ke-ra  (or  Men- 
ka-ru).  This  pronunciation  again  indicates  a  peculiar 
hieroglyphical  arrangement.  li£a  is  to  be  pronounced 
at  the  beginning,  the  genitive  prefix  (r,  en)  is  placed 
before  the  other  signs,  in  order  to  show  that  Ea  is  the 
word  by  which  the  rest  are  governed.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  this,  that  the  grammatical  sound  was  pro- 
nounced. It  is  more  probable  that  it  was  not,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  sometimes  omitted. 

Generally  speaking  this  name  is  placed  within  a 
scutcheon,  like  a  name  on  a  seal.  Sometimes  we  find  it 
without  any  sign  of  royalty  either  before  or  over  it ; 
but  in  some  instances  it  has  over  it  a  plant,  not  yet 
identified,  which  betokens  Upper,  as  the  papyrus  does 
I^wer  Egypt,  and  this  was  subsequently  invariably  con- 
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nected  with  the  scutcheon  of  the  Sun.  It  is  pronounced 
Suten,  i.e.  King,  or  strictly  speaking,  King  of  the  Upper 
Country.  By  the  side  of  it  stands  the  wasp,  kheh,  the 
sign  of  Lower  Egypt.  We  sometimes  find  also  the 
vultui-e  and  urteas  (basilisk),  two  other  signs  for 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  goose  and 
Sun's  disk  (si'Va),  sou  of  Helios.  The  latter,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  forthwith,  in  later  times  is  only  found 
before  a  Dynastic  name.  Lastly,  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Sun  is  occafflonaHy  preceded  by  the  so-called  standard- 
name,  a  sign  which  by  itself  even  probably  signifies 
King,  and  is  always  placed  before  the  other  titles.  The 
standard<name,  as  a  general  rule,  contains  one  or  more 
symbolical  signs  merely,  never  a  word  written  in  pure 
phonetics.  The  hawk  or  Falco  nobilia,  the  sign  of 
Horus,  is  placed,  over  it,  sometimes  with  the  Eg}'ptian 
crown  on  its  head,  the  so-called  Shent,  or,  with  the 
article  p  before  it,  Pshent 

In  horizontal  inscriptions  —  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  usual  vertical  columns — the  standard-name  is 
only  marked  by  this  Horus-hawk,  but  is  not  itself  writ- 
ten after  it.  As  early  as  the  3rd  Dynasty  of  Manetho 
we  find  two  titles  of  honour,  interposed  between  the 
standard  scutcheon  and  that  of  the  Sun.     These  are : 

1.  The  Vulture-UrsBus  title :  a  vulture  and  basilisk, 
each  of  them  sitting  on  the  sign  "I-ord"  (ne6),  and 
signifying  "  Lord  of  the  diadem." 

2.  The  Gold-Horus  title ;  that  is,  one  or  more  Horua- 
Hawka,  or  even  the  Sun's  disk  instead  (either  plain  or 
winged),  or  the  hawk  and  hatchet,  or  the  hatchet  alone 
(the  sign  for  God,  neter) :  always  upon  the  sign  of  gold 
(nuft),  and  sitting. 

Both  these  titles  are  afterwards  standing^  in  which 
case  they  are  followed  by  the  particular  royal  titles  and 
names  of  honour.  The  scutcheon  containing  the  name 
is  invariably  at  the  end. 

This,  however,  soon  grew  into  two.  Apappus,  the 
chief  of  the  4th  Imperial  Dynasty  (the  6th  of  Ma- 
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netho),  added  another  scutcheon  after  that  of  the  Sun, 
containing  the  family  name;  such  as  the  Sesurtesen, 
Tathmoses,  Ramses,  and  Psammetici. 

This  family  name  has,  above  and  before  it,  the  goose 
with  the  Sun's  disk,  that  is,  son  of  lie  or  Pkre.  The 
complete  order  of  the  titles  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Old 
Empire  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  Standard-name,  with  the  Horus-hawk :  above 
it  a  banner,  with  fringe  or  tassels. 

2.  The  Vulture-TJrseus  name :  above,  the  vulture  and 
basilisk,  in  that  of  Apappus  without  any  additional 
symbols :  but  in  that  of  bis  immediate  successor  they 
are  both  sitting,  as  usual,  on  the  symbol  of  lordship. 

3.  The  Gold-Horus:  Hawk  (Horns),  the  Disk  (Ra), 
or  Hatchet  (God),  on  the  sign  of  Gold. 

Down  to  the  12th  Dynasty  these  three  were  generally 
followed  by  the  same  hieroglyphics  as  occur  in  the 
standard-name;  but,  subsequently  to  that  period,  by 
other  symbols. 

4-  The  Throne-name :  above,  Suten-kheb  (Plant  and 
Wasp),  beginning  with  the  Sun's  disk,  or  pnenomen  of 
the  King,  which  he  received  on  his  accession,  and  by 
which  he  is  usnally  mentioned. 

5.  The  Family  name ;  that  is,  the  personal  name. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  public  monuments  give  the 
titles  complete,  but  invariably  the  scutcheon  containing 
the  throne  or  family  name,  or  both.  Where  Kings  are 
(mly  mentioned  incidentally,  the  monuments  cTchibit 
merely  the  latter  scutcheons,  or,  still  more  commonly, 
only  the  throne-name,  and  always  in  one  scutcheon. 
This  is  the  practice  Hkewise  where  the  name  is  re- 
presented in  a  seal  ring,  or  on  the  flat  part  of  the 
Scarabffius. 

With  so  elaborated  a  system  of  royal  names  it  is 
probable  that  the  Egyptians  had  the  power,  as  they 
always  must  have  had,  of  marking,  either  in  their 
traditions  or  conversation,  the  personal  distinction 
between    their    sovereigns,   otherwise    than    by  their 
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family  name ;  which  was  frequently  one  borne  in  com- 
mon by  them  and  their  predecessors  of  the  same  Dy- 
nasty. We  find  few  traces  on  the  Egyptian  monuments 
of  a  specification  as  "firat,"  "eecond,"  "third,"  &c., 
nor  is  it  yet  ascertained  what  substitute  they  employed. 
Nothing  but  an  investigation  of  individual  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  Old  Empire,  can  throw  any  light  upon  the 
point.  There  is  a  passage  in  Pliny  where  Egypt  is 
mentioned,  the  corrected  text  of  which  is  given  in  our 
"Appendix  of  Authorities,"  which  furnishes  one  un- 
impeachable proof,  at  least,  that  the  Egyptians  used 
the  prsBnomen  to  mark  the  distinction  between  indi- 
vidual Kings,  namely,  in  the  26th  Dynasty,  in  the 
names  of  the  Psammetici. 

The  most  important  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  is  the  fact,  that  the  Kings  of  the  first  three 
Imperial  Dynasties  have  no  distinction  of  prsenomen 
and  proper  name ;  but  that  from  the  commencement, 
as  far  as  contemporary  monuments  go  back,  they  like- 
wise bore  the  standard-name :  and,  lastly,  that,  as  early 
as  the  2nd  Imperial  Dynasty,  the  other  titles  are  in- 
troduced between  the  standard  and  name  scutcheons. 

"We  must  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few 
words  on  the  origin  of  the  name  Pharaoh^  by  which 
all  the  Egyptian  Kings  are  designated  in  Scripture  — 
Pharaoh  Hophra,  for  instance.  We  think  it  impossible 
to  agree  with  Wilkinson '^  and  Rosellini'  in  deriving  it 
from  Phbb,  Phba,  independently  of  the  feet  that  the 
King  is  not  called  Phkb,  but  Son  of  Phre.  We  find  it 
written  Pharaoh,  with  the  vowels  used  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint;  and  the  Hebrew  mode  of  pronouncing  Ra 
and  Phka,  is  known  from  the  spelling  of  two  wonls  in 
which  Ra  occurs.  Ramesses,  a  town  in  the  land  of 
Goshen,  is  written  with  E  and  ain,  consequently  rah : 

*  Wilkinson,  TliebeB  and  Egypt,  p.  5.  note.  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms,  i.  43.  note. 

*  Bosellini,  Monumenti  Storici,  i.  112.  seq. 
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and  Potiphra  (i.  e.  Pet-phra,  belonging  to  Phre)  with 
pk,  r,  and  am.  There  is  consequently  no  way  of  ex- 
plaining the  final  A  in  Pharaoh  upon  their  hypothesis, 
which  we  think  for  that  reason  philologically  unten- 
able. Champollion  has,  to  a  certun  extent,  proved 
the  antiquity  of  the  modem  Egyptian  word  ^ro,  uro, 
signifying  King,  &c.  (whence  Urseus,  i.  e.  the  Koyal 
Serpent,  is  derived),  by  the  drcumstance  of  ara  occur- 
ring in  liie  Hieroglyphics,  followed  by  the  sign  of  the 
basilisk.  Bat  why  should  the  word  Pharaoh  be  dc 
rived  from  the  sacred,  and  not  from  the  popular  lan- 
guage which  we  £nd  in  authentic  Demotic  MSS  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Fsammetici,  and  which  certainly 
must  have  been  distinct  from  the  old,  sacred  language, 
at  a  very  early  epoch  ?  We  concur,  therefore,  with 
JosephoB  in  deriving  the  Pharaoh  of  Scripture  from 
errSf  wr^.*  With  the  article  prefixed,  it  was  pro- 
nounced pi  (or  pe,  or  phe)  erro  or  uro.  It  ia  very 
probably  connected  with  ra^  phre ;  and  the  word  errb, 
urd,  of  the  popular  language,  was,  perhaps,  formed 
from  it.  At  all  events  Pharaoh  cannot  be  derived 
from,  anything  but  urd ;  and  it  signifies,  as  it  ought  to 
wgnify,  King,  whereas  Phre  only  means  Eelios.  Aft.er 
the  fbregoing  remarks  upon  the  origin  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  praenomen,  we  think  there  will  be  no  further 
attempt  to  prove  that  the  Egyptian  Kings  were  called 
Phbb,  ma%ly  because  their  pnenomens  usually  begun 
with  Ra.  We  have  offered  these  prefatory  remarks  in 
elucidation  of  the  monumental  names. 


Having  shown  how  the  Lists  of  Kings  harmonise 
with  each  other  and  with  the  monuments,  we  shall  in 

*  Antiq.  viii-  1-     «  ^aptiiv  tor  Aiyvmlovi  jSaaiXia  mi^aivii. 
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the  last  place  proceed  to  exanune  into  Gbbbk  Tbadi- 
TiON.  We  have  already  seen  that,  although  we  must 
admit  its  insufficiency  as  a  basis  for  Chronology  prior  to 
the  Fsammetici,  Greek  tradition  is  never^elesa  in- 
valuable for  restoring  history.  We  possess  no  old 
Egyptian  historical  work.  Manetho's  Lists  contain 
only  meagre  information  and  allusions  extracted  from 
his  great  work.  Syncellus's  epitome  of  Eratosthenes 
givM  hardly  any  at  all.  The  monuments,  even  where 
they  contain  historical  matter,  which  is  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  are  without  the  living  word  of  his- 
torical tradition.  But  when  once  these  have  supplied 
us  with  solid  arguments  for  believing  in  the  historical 
reality  of  a  King,  and  with  an  explanation  of  the 
different  versions  of  the  names,  we  may  hope,  by 
patient  and  judicious  investigation,  to  unravel  the 
isolated  traditions  in  Greek  historians,  and  other  ancient 
writers,  most  of  which  have  from  the  first  been  mis- 
understood. We  think,  indeed,  that  in  almost  every 
case,  the  order  of  the  Kings  may  be  discovered. 

Our  inquiry,  therefore,  will  be  divided  into  three 
beads — the  Eoyal  Lists,  Monumental  Naues,  and 
Greek  Tradition.  We  shall  occasionally  be  able,  in 
addition  to  this  analysis,  to  give  a  description  of  the 
works  of  some  of  the  Kings,  and  even  to  bring  them 
into  prominent  notice.  Each  section  will  conclude 
with  a  review  of  the  historical  results  of  our  inves- 
tigation. The  sections  themselves  will  comprise  some- 
times one,  sometimes  several  Dynasties,  according  as  the 
Eippire  was  undivided  or  divided.  The  arrangement 
and  treatment  of  details  will  necessarily  vary  in  almost 
every  section,  according  as  the  weightof  evidence  pre- 
ponderates towards  one  or  other  element  of  the  inquiry. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  important  point  in  our 
introductory  remarks.  Before  we  commence  the  de- 
tailed examination,  it  is  necessary  to  come  once  more 
to  a  thorough  understanding  with  our  readers  upon 
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a  pcnot  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  will  be  requisite  to 
IHTOve,  and  upon  the  method  of  eBtablishing  the  proof. 
In  one  place  we  have  to  adduce  CaoONOLOGiCAL, 
in  the  other,  Histoeicai,  proof.  The  former  consists 
in  showing  that  there  was,  during  the  Old  Empire, 
an  Egyptian  chronology,  which  has  been  traneinitted 
to  us,  and  that  in  the  most  accurate  form,  by  Erato- 
sthenes. By  hbtorical  proof  we  mean  the  demon- 
stratioa  of  the  historical  reality  of  the  information 
we  possess  about  those  Kings  and  Dynasties.  This 
implies,  therefore,  that  Egypt  was  then  an  organised 
Empire,  and  in  possession  of  writing,  as  well  as  those 
sciences  and  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  are  re- 
quisite for  forming  an  historical  tradition.  The  two 
proo&  are  variously  interwoven,  bu6  still  to  a  certun 
extent  independent  of  each  other.  The  existence  of 
aothentic  Lists  of  Kings,  extending  over  several  cen- 
turies, is  assuredly  a  presumption  that,  during  that 
period,  the  nation  had  an  idea  of  history,  and,  conse- 
quently,  annals  in  which  the  names  of  their  Princes, 
^though  in  the  simplest  form,  perhaps,  were  registered. 
These  registers,  however,  may  be  stUl  in  existence,  and 
yet  all  history,  and  their  authenticity  and  value  be 
lost  with  it.  In  this  case  the  historical  character  of 
the  period  and  of  the  tradition  must  be  proved  by  the 
existence  of  chronological  data  to  which  we  cannot 
reiuse  our  confidence  ou  other  grounds.  A  proof  of 
this  description  is  naturally  very  difficult  to  obtain,  and 
generally  inconclusive,  because  it  moves  in  a  circle. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  possess  historical  accounts 
of  persons  and  events  which  are  actually  true,  though 
incomplete,  and  yet  no  chronology.  Facts  and  person- 
alities are  not  necessarily  fabulous,  simply  because  their 
date  is  not  accurately  defined.  This  renders  their 
historical  character  complete  indeed,  but  is  not  essen- 
tial to  prove  their  existence.  The  main  point  to  de- 
termine will  always  be,  whether  the  times' were  such 
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aa  to  furnish  both  the  incliDation  and  means  of  traos- 
mlttiQg  their  history.  If  this  proof  fail,  and  with  it 
consequently  all  proof  that  they  are  historical,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  establish  the  authentidty  of  Chrono- 
logical Lists  J  they  will  ceaso  indeed  to  have  much  or  any 
value  at  all.  The  Legend  of  Hercules  clearly  belongs 
to  an  unhistorical  tradition,  for  Hercules  himself  is  not 
an  historical  personage,  and  therefore  the  fitcts  and 
events  connected  with  him  must  be  considered  as  mere 
febles,  although  they  may  have  some  foundation  either 
in  mythology  or  forgotten  historical  facta,  or  in  both. 
In  the  former  case,  the  historical  features  are  a  later 
addition,  which  becomes  the  stronger  in  proportion  as 
the  mythological  elements  are  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground. Were  not  even  the  geneali^ee  of  the  Hera- 
klidas  as  unintelligible  and  contradictory  as  the  pedigree 
of  their  ancestors  is  mythological,  no  sensible  man 
would  now  attempt  to  form  a  chrooolc^  from  the 
number  of  the  generations.  The  older  and  the  purer 
the  mythologies  element  is,  the  more  onhiBtorical 
wUl  be  such  computation  by  generations.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  monuments  of  any  period  exist  contain- 
ing historical  names  and  events,  and  if  a  chronology 
be  offered  us,  which  not  only  professes  to  be  deriv^ 
either  from  contemporaneous  monuments,  or  from  re- 
cords based  upon  them,  but  which  even  really  har- 
monises with  the  monuments  transmitted  to  us — such 
a  chronology  is  supported  by  the  whole  weight  of 
historical  authenticity.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  urged 
against  it,  that  there  are  other  chronologies  extant  of 
the  same  period,  wholly  at  variance  with  it.  The  answer 
to  this  wUl  be,  that  these  seeming  discrepancies  in  the 
chronological  statements,  such  at  least  as  are  deserving 
of  credit,  can  all  be  shown  to  rest  upon  one  cconmon 
tradition.  We  shall  then  merely  have  to  decide  which 
of  them  deserves  the  preference,  being  guided  in  our 
decision  bythe  superiority  of  the  method  pursued,  the 
authenticity  of  the  traditions,  and  their  agreement  with 
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tiie  monuments.  Having  thus  ascertained  which  is  the 
most  authentic  chronology,  and  making  it  the  ground- 
work of  our  system,  we  may  hope  to  succeed  in  reduc- 
ing to  and  explaining  by  it  all  the  data  as  to  persons 
and  events  ■which  possess  historical  warranty.  By  so 
redncing  them  the  positive  proof  will  be  complete. 


HETaOD  OF  OUR  KESEUtCH  IN  THE  OLD  EMPIRE,  EBFECUIXT  FOB 
CASBTINO  ODT  THE  PBOOF  OF  THE  BIBTOBICAL  CHABAOTER  AMD 
OHBBOKKR  CHBOHOLOOIOAL   BDCCBSSIOIT. 

Etebtthino  that  we  can  require,  as  regards  superi- 
ority of  method  and  authenticity  of  notice,  is  found 
coaabined  in  Eratostbenea'  List  of  the  Old  Empire. 

About  fifty  names  in  the  Epitome  of  Manetho  cor- 
reepond  with  the  Uiirty-eight  contcuiied  in  his  List, 
setting  aside  all  those  Dynasties  which  are  not  either 
Theban  or  Memphite.  Wherever  the  Epitomists, 
however,  have  recorded  the  names  of  individual  reigns 
in  Manetho,  two  tilings  can  be  proved  in  respect  to 
tbem ;  first,  that  those  of  Eratosthenes  follow  in  the 
same  order;  and  secondly,  that  they  are  real  monu- 
mental names,  and  were  registered  on  Royal  Tablets 
and  in  written  Lists  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  b.  c. 
Lastly,  there  exist  contemporary  monuments  to  prove 
the  direct  historical  character  of  these  reigns — evidence 
which  is  hardly  to  be  found  anywhere  else  in  ancient 
history.  This  latter  proof  commences  as  early  as  the 
2nd  Imperial  Dynasty,  the  3rd  of  Manetho,  which 
comprises  the  Eratosthenian  Kings  vi. — xir.  It  is 
not  the  want,  but  the  superfluity  of  monumental 
names,  especially  in  the  Turin  Papyrus,  which  creates 
the  difficulty  for  inquirers  not  safficiently  iamiliar  with 
historical  criticism.  The  following  consideration,  how- 
ever, will  solve  this  latter  difficulty.  Egypt,  to  a  far 
greater  d^ree  than  China,  grew  into  an  empire  by 
c  2  ■  . 
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the  union  of  previously  independent  provinces,  of 
which  there  were  more  than  twenty  in  the  time  of 
Menes.  There  were  at  the  head  of  each  province 
Princes,  who  had  their  genealogical  registers,  as  well  as 
the  Imperial  Kings.  Menes  was  one  of  these.  After  five 
reigns  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  the  exception  o£ 
the  ancestral  residence  in  the  Thebaid,  or  all  the  Thehmd, 
perhaps,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Memphttes — in  all  pro- 
bability owing  to  intermaniagea  between  Tbinite  and 
Meraphite  Princes.  In  process  of  time,  however,  other 
princely  families  necessarily  contracted  aUiances  with 
the  reigning  Sovereign  Line,  or  younger  branches  of 
it,  and  in  consequence  claimed  the  titles  and  privileges 
of  Imperial  Princes.  Some  even  threw  off  their  de- 
pendence when  the  prestige  of  the  Imperial  power  was 
on  the  decline,  just  as  was  the  case  in  China.  When  the 
Lists  of  Kings  were  compiled  in  the  New  Empire,  the 
old  Princely  Houses,  which  had  made  a  stand  agdnst 
the  Hyksos,  or  at  least  preserved  the  national  life  in 
Upper  Egypt,  were  naturally  held  in  high  estimation. 
In  the  fragments  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  a  fuller  list  of 
them  even  than  that  of  Manetho  is  given ;  on  which 
very  account  they  are  still  further  from  furnishing  a 
chronological  series.  On  no  extant  contemporary  mo- 
nument, however,  yet  discovered,  is  mention  made  of 
Princes  in  the  Old  Empire,  whose  names  Manetho  did 
not  give  wherever  the  Epltomists  have  not  omitted  his 
names.  But  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  these  monu- , 
mental  names  are  those  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that  they 
follow  throughout  in  the  same  order.  Where  again,  as 
an  exception,  the  monuments  contain  names  which  do 
appear  in  Manetho,  but  not  in  the  List  of  Eratosthenes, 
they  can  even  now  be  shown  to  be,  either  those  of  co- 
regents  who  of  course  could  have  no  place  in  a  purely 
chronological  series,  or  Memphites  not  recognised  at 
Thebes,  or  else  repetitions  arising  from  misunderstand- 
ing. The  causes  of  these  misunderstandings  are  in  the 
main  as  follows:  First,  the  name  of  a  King  was  written 
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ia  moTG  ways  than  one ;  the  consequence  of  which  was, 
that  the  Liata  made  several  Kings  out  of  it.     Secondly, 
different  dates  of  years  were  annexed  to  the  same  name. 
This  indeed  might  happen  without  any  blunder  being 
committed,  as  soon  as  they  ceased  to  insert  the  odd 
montha  of  the  old  Lists.     Take  the  instance  of  a  £ing 
who  had  reigned,  according  to  the  iull  date,  ten  years 
and  BIX  months.     It  is  clear  that  ten  years  might  just 
as  eauly  have  been  assigned  to  him  as  eleven.     But 
there  were  also  other  sources  of  error.     In  the  oiiginal 
historical  work,  a  particular  year  of  a  King's  rei^  was 
espedally  noticed,  on  account  of  some  historical  fact, 
a  warlike    expedition,    for    instance,   or  a  treaty  of 
peace.     This  notice  was  copied  into  the  Lists,  and  might 
easily  have  been  mistaken  by  later  Epitomists  or  copy- 
ists for  a  separate  reign,  and  so  recorded  by  them. 
Lastly,  there  existed,   as  can  be  shown,  jotnt-reigns ; 
and  in  times  of  disturbance,   moreover,  as  can  also 
firequently  be  shown,  contemporary  and  hostile  sove- 
reigntiM.   Where  these  were  introduced  into  the  annals, 
a  confusion  might  easily  arise  in  short  registers,  which 
were  compiled  by  the  Epitomists  from  the  Lists  and 
the  historical  work. 

The  chronological  proof  in  fevour  of  Eratosthenes, 
has  for  the  most  part  been  adduced  in  the  former 
volume.  We  have  there  shown  that  his  List  furnishes 
the  key,  hitherto  sought  for  in  vain,  for  understanding 
the  fint  17  Dynasties  of  Manetho  in  accordance  with 
the  dates  assigned  by  him  to  the  duration  of  the  Empire 
from  Menes  to  Alexander.  The  general  harmony  of 
the  two  chronologers,  although  independent  of  each 
other  and  following  different  systems,  can  only  be  ex- 
{d^ned  by  supposing  that,  they  were  both  guided  by 
a  genuine  historical  tradition  in  regard  to  the  Old 
Empire.  In  corroboration  of  this  proof  it  now  remains 
to  be  shown,  that  the  avowed  difference  between  them 
of  about  800  years,  is  owing  to  blunders  on  the  part  of 
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Manetho  or  his  Epitomists.  This  chroDological  proof 
will  be  rendered  complete  by  the  &ct  of  out  finding, 
not  only  the  names  in  Eratrathenea  on  contemporary 
monuments,  but  of  their  very  order  being  confirmed 
hy  the  old  Royal  Tablets  of  the  14th  to  the  16th 
century  B.C. 

The  chronological  proof,  thus  completed,  is  evidence 
also  of  the  historical  character  of  the  information  de- 
rived firom  the  Old  Empire.  If  a  comparison  of  Ma- 
netho's  Lists  with  those  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  latter  with  cbronolo^cal  records  and 
contemporary  momunents,  on  one  side,  and  the  remains 
of  an  historical  tradition,  hitherto  misunderstood,  on 
the  other  —  if  this  body  of  evidence  force  upon  us  the 
conviction,  that  we  are  standing  upon  solid  historic 
ground,  then  may  the  problem  here  proposed  be  con- 
sidered as  satis&ctorily  solved.  It  forms  no  part  of 
our  proposition  to  prove  the  correctness  of  each  in- 
dividual statement  in  Eratosthenes  by  means  of  the 
monuments  or  historical  tradition  or  the  Liste  of 
Manetho,  or  by  them  all  together.  The  negative  proof 
would  suffice,  namely,  that  no  &cts  occur  in  any  of 
these  which  contradict  the  Lists  of  Eratosthenes.  No 
historical  student  of  any  reflection  will  believe  that  this 
can  be  an  accidental  circumstance.  But  neither  is 
positive  proof  wanting,  namely,  that  the  remaining 
data  are  capable  of  explanation  from  the  series  of 
Eratosthen^.  It  is  moat  conclusive,  on  the  contraiy, 
at  the  very  point  where  a  great  mass  of  information 
and  even  records  exist,  and  where,  on  a  superficial 
view,  there  seems  to  be  a  real  discrepancy  in  the  ori- 
^nal  tradition.  The  historic  reality  of  the  Old  Empire, 
however,  which  is  obvious  from  the  existence  of  con- 
temporary monuments  of  the  same  Kings  as  the  Lists 
mention  as  early  as  the  2nd  Imperial  Dynasty,  con- 
stitutes in  itself  a  positive  proof.  For,  if  contemporary 
monuments  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  enable  us  to 
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pmnt  out  firom  them  almost  all  the  Kings  of  the  Old 
Empire  after  so  msaj  agea  of  desolation  and  ignorance, 
no  systematic  search  after  those  monuments  h  aving  been 
instituted  prior  to  the  Prussian  expedition,  there  must 
also  have  been  genuine  Chronological  Lists  of  the  same 
Kings  from  whence  those  of  Eratosthenes  were  compiled. 
To  propose  to  make  the  solution  of  the  question  before 
us — namely,  whether  there  was  an  old  historic  Empire 
(rf  Menes  of  1076  years,  which  fell  upon  the  invasion  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings — dependent  upon  our  bdng  able  to 
point  oat  every  King  in  Eratosthenes  on  contemporary 
monuments,  vrould  be  to  require  from  Egyptian  chro- 
nology  more  than  is  done  either  &om  historical  Greece 
OF  Rcone.  We  possess  no  contemporary  monuments  of 
either  of  them  till  long  after  the  period  which  we  assume 
to  be  both  historical  and  chronological.  No  authentic 
names  of  Kings  are  extant  on  monuments  even  at  the 
dose  of  the  Soman  monarchy,  barely  an  authentic 
list  of  consuls  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls.  Our  present  knowledge  of  the  Old  Egyptian 
Empire,  from  its  own  immediate  monuments,  is  natur- 
ally still  very  incomplete,  and  will  remiun  so  for  twenty 
<w  thirty  years  to  come  —  quite  complete,  indeed,  it  can 
never  be.  Did  we  even  possess  contemporary  monu* 
ments  of  every  King  from  Menes  to  Amuntimffius,  the 
whole  altogether  would  no  more  prove  the  chronological 
data  of  Eratosthenes,  than  th^  would  supply  the  want 
of  them.  According  to  what  we  have  said,  the  pro- 
portion should  rather  stand  in  the  following  shape. 
We  have  in  our  hands  a  chronological  series,  formed 
hy  a  person,  like  Eratosthenes,  who  enjoyed  such  ad- 
vantages, esoteric  and  exoteric,  in  his  search  for  truth, 
as  no  man  before  or  after  him  ever  possessed.  As  far 
as  figures  are  concerned^  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
MthfoUy  and  without  chasms.  It  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  Old  Empire  lasted  1076  years,  under  thirty- 
dght  Kings.    Were  there  even  no  contemporary  jnonu- 
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ments  of  the  Old  Empire  extant,  we  must  still  have 
considered  it  a  trustworthy  record.  But  there  are  con- 
temporary monuments  in  existence  containing  the  same 
names,  from  the  seventh  or  ninth  Sing  downwards. 
There  must  certainly,  therefore,  have  been  many  more 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  prohably  other  sources 
also,  iix)m  whence  materials  might  be  supplied  for  an 
historical  chronology  of  the  Empire  of  Menes,  which 
Eratosthenes  undertook  to  make  —  a  task  he  accom- 
plished with  a  critical  acumen  and  scholarship  of  no 
GommcHi  order.  With  regard  to  Manetho's  tnidition, 
we  have  only  to  show,  in  order  to  complete  the  chro- 
nological proof,  that  it  is  based  on  the  same  solid 
groundwork  of  historical  annals.  In  the  former  volume 
we  have  shown  that  he  has  himself,  to  a  cert^n  degree, 
fiimished  the  key  to  his  chronological  system  of  the 
Old  Empire.  His  statement  of  the  length  of  the  Egyp- 
tian empire  is  capable  of  verification  Irom  his  own  Lists, 
by  admitting  into  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Empire 
such  Dynasties  only  as  are  identical  with  the  Theban 
Kings  of  Eratosthenes.  If,  however,  the  series  of  the 
latter  be  the  key  to  the  chronological  order  of  Manetho's 
first  13  Dynasties,  must  it  not  also  be  the  test  of  the 
real  duration  of  each  Dynasty  ? 

It  is  this  connexion  between  the  two  works  alone 
which  furnishes  an  explanation  of  the  labours  of  Era- 
tosthenes. By  the  King's  command  that  great  chro* 
nologer  undertook  the  task,  probably  late  in  life,  for 
which  purpose  the  archives  of  Thebes  were  placed  at 
his  dispos^  The  royal  command,  and  his  readineffi 
to  execute  it,  arose  from  the  very  fact  of  the  method 
pursued  by  Manetho  and  his  researches  having  left 
much  still  to  be  cleared  up.  ?  ■ 

If  lastly,  in  addition  to  this,  the  historical  tradition 
of  the  Greek  writers  be  elucidated  by  our  hypothesis 
— if  the  apparent  discrepancies  be  explained  away,  and 
the  isolated  data,  like  scattered  members  of  one  body, 
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dovetail  in  to  each  otber,  the  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  dates  of  Eratosthenes,  as  well  as  the  historical 
notices,  is  completely  established.  Any  supplementary 
matter  in  regard  to  individoal  reigns  must  be  considered 
as  sorplufiage,  but  we  trust  not  without  its  utility.  It 
is  the  duty  of  an  inquirer,  when  he  has  taken  up  a  strong 
position,  from  which  a  retreat  cannot  be  cut  off,  to  throw 
out  piquets  into  the  empire  of  history  which  is  to  be 
conquered,  as  &r  as  his  means  will  permit.  He  must, 
however,  fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  position,  so 
as  not  to  mistake  the  difference  between  possibility  and 
realxty,  or  lose  sight  of  it  on  the  murky  road,  where  many 
an  ignis  fatuus  is  shining.  Successful  as  he  may  have 
been,  the  points,  of  which  he  has  laboured  to  establish 
the  probability,  have  lost  their  interest  at  this  advanced 
post.  His  task  as  an  historian  loses  at  the  same  time 
some  of  its  importance,  because  that  of  which  he  was 
in  search  is  actually  discovered.  No  one,  however, 
will  on  that  account  consider  his  researches  oa  useless, 
for  without  them  the  truth  would  never  have  been 
reached  with  certainty.  It  was  the  circuitous  and  even 
wrong  road  he  took  which  led  to  the  discovery.  It  is 
easier  indeed,  as  Bacon  says,  to  extract  truth  from  error 
than  front  confusion.  However  faulty  the  research,  and 
materially  as  it  may  be  corrected  by  subsequent  circum- 
stances, it  must  never  be  considered  as  made  in  vain. 
Eveiy  honest  investigation  posaewes  a  value  in  itself, 
not  merely  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  but  likewise  as 
an  argument  for  or  agwnst  the  method  pursued.  No 
age,  without  great  injury  to  itself,  can  dispense  with 
vital  criticism ;  and  no  age  can  exercise  it,  unless  it  be 
omversant  with  the  method  of  criticism.  Historic 
proofs,  moreover,  are  seldom  sufficiently  complete  to 
make  it  superfluous  to  correct  them  by  other  appliances. 
Let  it  not  therefore  be  supposed  that  we  flatter  our- 
selves with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  establish  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  researches  of  our  guide-  by  any  other 
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means  than  by  showing  that  the  tradition  to  which  he 
had  access,  rdative  to  the  period  of  his  chronology,  was 
of  an  historical  nature.  Still  less  let  it  be  supposed 
that  the  gratuitous  association  of  all  the  positive  proofs 
at  our  disposal  with  the  negative  evidence,  is  labour  in 
vain. 

Our  um  is  to  ^ow  that  an  Egyptian  chronology 
existed  for  a  period  of  more  than  3000  years  prior  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  thereby  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  determining  the  position  which  Egypt  occupies  in 
Universal  History.  This  proof  we  endeavour  to  convey 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  independent  of  any  dr- 
cumstonce  about  which  all  doubt  cannot  be  removed. 
Whatever  we  advance  beyond  this,  is  a  challenge  to  fur- 
ther research,  and,  as  such,  we  trust  will  meet  with  a 
favourable  reception. 


COMMBXION    BSrwKEM  UT   OWK  KBSEASCHES   AND   THOB£  OP  LEFEIUfl. 

THE  ZXGATATIOK  OF   THE  PYRAUIDS  BT  QBNERAL  HOWABD  TTBB, 

AND  PRBKIHQ'B    lABOriES.  —  THE   QBEAT   PRCaSIAN    CX)KMt88ION    TO 


I  PHOJBCTED  the  restoration  of  the  Old  Empire  upon 
the  principles  here  developed  in  the  summer  of  1835. 
The  plan,  beyond  the  establishment  of  the  general  proofs 
of  the  period  of  1076  years,  was  naturally  not  only  de- 
fective, but  faulty  in  many  particulars.  My  researches 
were  favoured  by  two  especial  circumstances.  I  have 
here  agun  to  account  it  aa  one  of  these  fortunate  events 
that  Lepsius  should  have  implied  his  ingenious  and  dear 
method  of  research  to  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  that 
since  1836,  in  pursuing  Se  thorny  but  remunerative 
path  of  investi^tion,  I  should  have  had  the  advantage 
of  the  critical  and  complete  collections,  which  he  had 
formed  by  a  thorough  study  of  all  the  monuments  ex- 
tant in  Europe.     When  royal  munificence  enabled  him 
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io  1S42  to  crown  his  labours  by  systematic  excavations 
on  the  spot,  I  constantly  received  from  him  most  valu- 
able communications.  The  other  fortunate  circumstance 
was,  that  prior  to  the  Prussian  Commission  to  Egypt, 
thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  an  English  gentleman,  on  a 
scale  of  magnihcence  and  with  a  success  beyond  that  of 
all  previona  excavations  in  Egypt,  the  whole  thirty -eight 
Pyramids,  that  is,  the  Tombs  oi  the  Kings  of  the  Old 
Empire,  had  been  explored,  many  of  them  opened,  and 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  their  internal  construction 
published. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  explain  in  greater  detail  the 
connexion  between  my  restoration  and  Lepuus's  re- 
searches. It  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  former 
Vdlome,  that  it  was  the  aim  of  our  joint  researches  to 
restore  the  antiquities  of  Egypt  in  an  historical  form. 
The  arrangement  we  made  was,  that  Lepsius  should 
dedicate  himself  to  the  attainment  of  that  object  by  an 
examination  of  the  monuments,  keeping  principally  in 
view  the  history  of  art ;  whilst  I  should  endeavour  to 
obtfun  a  knowledge  of  the  external  and  internal  position 
of  Egypt  in  relation  to  Universal  History,  by  means  of 
a  criti(^  survey  of  the  sources  of  historic  tradition. 
Two  discoveries  which  he  made  have  been  productive  of 
most  important  results  in  regard  to  the  Old  Empire. 
One  was,  that  the  31  Kings  who  occupy  the  right  aide 
of  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  belong  exclusively  to  it ;  the 
other,  that  the  so-called  Osortasid  Dynasty  is  merely 
the  12th  of  Manetho,  and  that  it  is  found  in  the  Turin 
Papyrus,  as  well  as  the  Tablets  of  Kamak  and  Abydos. 
This  &ct  has  since  been  as  well  authenticated  as  any  in 
anci^it  history. 

The  undertaking  of  General  Howard  V3r8e,  alluded  to 
above,  has  produced  no  less  important  results  for  the  re- 
searches into  the  Old  Empire.  It  was  reserved  for  our 
day  to  witness  the  first  complete  systematic  excavation 
and  exunination  of  these  Royal  Tombs,  as  well  as  the 
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otber  pyramids.  French  scholars  and  engineers  had 
failed  in  the  attempt;  even  after  the  discovery  of  the 
hierogljphical  system  indeed,  vitally  important  aa  it  was 
to  chronology  and  history  in  general,  no  European  go- 
vernment had  felt  any  call  to  embark  in  so  noble  an 
enterprise.  The  task  which  no  government  undertook, 
the  generosity  of  a  private  English  gentleman  accom- 
plished, at  a  princely  outlay,  in  the  year  1837.  The  Py- 
ramids have  been  thoroughly  examined,  and  accurate 
measurements  and  drawings  of  them  published  on  a  mag- 
nificent scale.  The  relics  they  contained  have  been  pre- 
sented with  honourable  patriotism  to  the  British  Museum. 
We  are  credibly  assured,  that  this  undertaking,  which 
General  Vyse  superintended  in  person  for  a  whole  year, 
cost  him  10,000^.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  enterprise 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  as^stance  of  Mr. 
Perring,  a  skilful,  intelligent,  and  zealous  engineer. 
After  he  had  taken  measurements  and  drawings  of  the 
great  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  he  explored  all  the  others  at 
the  expense  of  General  Vyse,  in  the  years  1838  and 
1839,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover,  in  almost 
every  instance,  the  entrance,  and  their  whole  internal 
structure.  One  single  circumstance  will  show  how  im- 
portant the  results  of  that  grand  undertaking  were  to 
our  inquiry.  It  has  furnished  us  with  the  names  of  six 
Kings,  who  were  the  buildera  of  as  many  Pyramids. 
We  consider  it  therefore  as  one  of  the  moat  fortunate 
circumstances  for  this  work,  that  the  results  of  those 
labours  were  made  known  before  it  was  completed.  It 
is  no  less  fortunate,  however,  that  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  upon  having  had  personal  explanations  and 
communications  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Perring,  Many 
of  them  we  shall  introduce  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
and  give  in  an  Appendix  his  very  instructive  and  un- 
published memoranda  upon  the  original  measuremeiita 
of  the  Pyramids. 

As  regards  the  work  itself,  we  have  borrowed  from 
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it  every  fact  it  contdoa  relative  to  the  Pyramids,  the 
history  of  which  is  fully  established.  Tfae  most  valuable 
of  his  engravings  we  have  copied  in  our  plates.^ 

Since  that  time  the  first  volume  of  Lepaius's  great 
work,  giving  the  results  of  the  Prassian  Commission  in 
the  years  1842—45,  and  containing  plates  of  the  historical 
monnments  of  the  Old  Empire,  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
has  appeared,  arranged  according  to  the  Dynasties.  In 
it  the  whole  of  the  extant  monuments  of  the  Old 
Empire  (principally  in  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramids)  have 
been  for  the  first  time  published,  and  we  must  refer  to 
it  throughout  as  indispensable  to  their  understanding. 
The  plates  from  General  Vyse's  wort,  above  alluded  to, 
have  also  been  made  use  of  in  this  edition  to  explain 
the  text. 

vn. 


As  regards  the  unit  of  the  Egyptian  measure,  the 
notion  that  it  could  possibly  have  been  based  upon 

*  lite  Tytuadia  of  Gizeh,  by  Col.  Howard  Tjrse  :  large  Atlas  in 
folio,  London,  1839,  1840,  sfter  drawings  by  FerriDg.  Each  of  tbe 
three  parts  contains  one  of  the  three  great  Fyramide :  viewa,  ptans, 
and  sections  of  great  beauty  and  effect  The  view  of  the  great 
f^ramid  is  a  masterpiece  of  lithography.  The  principal  plans,  with 
theGeDeral's  I>iary,  and  a  compilation  of  all  the  previous  information 
upon  these  Pyramids,  will  be  found  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the 
work  in  large  8to,  entitled  "  Operations  carried  on  at  the  Pyramids  of 
Giieh,  in  1837,  with  on  acconnt  of  a  voyage  into  Tipper  Egypt,  and  an 
^peodix  by  CoL  H.  Vyse,  London,  1840."  The  third  volume  con- 
laiiw  Perring's  excavations  in  the  other  Pyramids,  and  the  Quarries 
of  Tnrah  and  Massara,  and  (thanks  to  tbe  late  Earl  of  Mountnorris, 
formerly  Lord  Valentia)  Salt's  plana  and  description  of  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Great  Sphinx,  made  by  Caviglia  in  1816.  The  title  of  the 
third  volume  is  :  Appendix  to  Operations,  he,  containing  a  Survey 
bj  J.  S  Perring,  Esq.,  Civil  Engineer,  of  the  I^amida  at  Abu  Bonsh, 
and  to  the  Southward,  including  tlu»e  in  the  Fayoum :  by  Col.  II- 
Vyte,  London,  1842. 
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geometry,  ia  now  probably  univereally  abandoned. 
Such  a  suppoBitioD,  like  the  mytholo^cal  and  astrono- 
mical reveries  of  Dupuis,  waa  suited  to  the  extraordinary 
excitement  of  the  European  mind  in  the  18th  century. 
Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  truth  of  the  much  abused 
and  much,  mistaken  proverb,  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  is  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  as 
well  as  all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  who  were 
civilised  or  capable  of  civilisation.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  measured  by  the  foot  (pes),  the  hand  (pidma), 
the  palm  (retXajtrr^),  and  the  finger  (di^tus,  inch), 
which  mode  of  calculation  passed  down  to  the  Romano- 
Grermanic  races.  The  Romans  at  the  same  time  had  a 
particular  measurement  of  th^r  own,  the  pace,  in 
which  the  national,  practical,  and  military  turn  of  that 
people  is  characteristically  portrayed.  Co-ordinately 
with  the  foot  and  hand  measurement,  there  existed  also 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  earliest  times,  a 
measure  from  the  elbow  to  the  point  of  the  middle 
finger  (cubitus),  equivalent  to  afoot  and  a  half;  and 
the  measure  of  the  distance  from  the  extremities  of  the 
middle  fingers  of  a  man's  arms  stretched  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  body  (ulna,  in  the  later  sense  fathom, 
tesa,  tmse).  But  in  both  these  nations  the  length  of 
the  foot  continued  to  be  the  unit  measure. 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Asia,  on  the  contrary, 
as  well  as  the  Egyptians,  adopted  as  their  unit  the 
length  from  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  finger,  the  etf. 
It  is  the  traditional  unit  of  the  Babylonian,  as  well 
as  Jewish  measure,  and  Newton  discovered  it  to  be 
that  of  Egyptian  architecture.  He  found  this  out  from 
the  calculation  of  the  measure  assigned  by  Greaves 
to  the  so-called  royal  chamber  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  ell,  ^ven  by  Herodotus,  iu  his 
description  of  the  colossal  figures  of  the  Moeris  Lake 
(IT.  149,  175.),  are  clearly  Egyptian,  and  were  as  fol- 
lows: 
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lEU    nukes 

-  2  sptDB  (niBafial) 

=  6  palms  =24  digits. 

lSp«i>    - 

-  3  palms  {iraXaurrai) 

12      „ 

1  Palm   - 

-  4  digits  (S^KTvXoi). 

As  tbe  foot  was  two  thirds  of  an  dl,  it  was  divided 
by  the  Greeks  in  the  following  maimer : 

1  Foot  made        •        4  palms  =  16  digits. 

In  old  Samos,  also,  according  to  Herodotns,  the  ell 
{w^jfyfY  was  the  prevalent  measure,  which  in  itself 
makes  if.  probable  that  the  PhoBnicians  used  it.  The  word 
^  (elle)  likewise  extensively  pervades  the  languages  of 
the  Indo-Germanic  stock.  The  Sanscrit  term  aratm, 
to  winch  Pott  refers  on  this  point,  signifies  etymolo^- 
caUy,  as  I  learn  from  MuUer',  only  from  the  elbow  to 
tbe  end  of  the  little  finger.  The  short  ell  is  ratni,  or 
saratni  (with  the  fist),  to  the  end  of  the  clenched  fiat. 

If  we  connect  Perring's  measurements  and  calcula- 
tions with  the  comprehensive  views  laid  down  in 
Bockh's  Metrologie,  we  obtain  the  following  result : 

I  Egyptian  cubit  is,  according  to  Perring,  231-447  Fr.  lines. 
1  Babylonian        „  „  BSckb,     234-655       „ 

Bockh  (p.  227.)  considers  the  mean  of  sis  Egyptian 
cubit  measures  now  extant,  232*55  French  Unes,  to  he 
the  unit  of  Egyptian  measure,  which  approaches  nearer 
to  the  Babyl<Hiian.  A  difference  of  3  lines  is  certainly 
no  reason  for  doubting  the  origuial  identity  of  two  mea- 
sures wbich  has  been  established  by  independent  systems, 
and  with  different  materials  for  making  the  calculation. 
The  cubit,  on  the  nilometer  at  Elephantina,  which  is  di- 

*  According  to  Professor  M.  Hiiller,  equivalent  to  bdhu  (Sanscr.), 
which  signifies  arm,  bnt  is  not  used  as  a  measure. 

'  Confer  ar,  nl,  01,  el  (see  also  the  G«nuaa  word  ar.  m,  etymolo- 
gically  to  bend),  AratiU  Is  a  componnd  word,  and  comes  tnm 
rabti.  Art.  It  aignifies,  therefore,  mthotttjul,  and  in^cates  the  in- 
termediate  ell,  in  Greek,  olene  (ifiXzKq) ;  Latin,  vlna,  in  its  oldest 
taeaaing ;  Gothic,  alema ;  old  High  German,  eUna ;  Anglo-Saxon, 
afw.  ^e,  ell,  n  thereforv  an  abbieTiation ;  dihogen  (elbow)  s^U 
retains  traces  of  tbe  old  fonn. 
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vided  into  fourteen  parts,  evidently,  afi  Bockh  remarks 
(p.  228.),  of  2  inches,  or  half  a  palm  each,  according  to 
the  measure  of  the  royal  cubit  of  28  inches  or  7  palms. 
Would  be  233-617  French  lines. 

He  reckons  the  original  cubit  at  6  palms  or  24  inches, 
which  is  equivalent  to  20*  lines.  The  Greek  cubit  con- 
tains 205.  This  vould  give  136-057  lines  to  the  foot, 
consequently  a  trifle  less  than  the  Greek  one  contains. 
In  millimetres,  therefore,  the  proportion  of  the  two 
cubits,  according  to  him,  is  as  follows : 

Boyal  Egj^jtian  cnbit  •  524*587.  The  small  one  •  460-383 ; 
or,  according  to  the  measurements  of  the.pjramids 
(p.  238.),  exactly  461-8.  Although  we  think,  from 
the  result  of  Perring's  measurements,  that  the  great 
cubit  must  be  the  unit  measure,  and  neither  the 
small  Egyptian  one  of  Bockh,  nor  the  Greek  one  of 
462  or  468  millimetres  of  Jomard,  at  least  not  during 
the  Old  Empire ;  still  every  investigator  will  doubtless 
derive  great  benefit  and  pleasure  from  the  ingenious 
disquintions  of  that  master  of  philological  research.^ 

■  The  proportion  between  theae  EgypdraiBed  measures,  sod  the 
Greek  and  Boman,  and  those  of  modern  dmes,  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  table : 
If  we  make  the  old  French  foot  (pied  da  Roi)  onr 
basis  (the  m^tre  being  equivalent  td  exactly 

30-785),  it  contains 144     lines } 

the  Greek  one,  according  to  Ferring,  •        •        -    136-5     „ 
The  old  Boman  foot,  according  to  myl   lon.g  i; 
"Description  of  Rome,  "contains    -J  ' 

accordJDg  to  Ferring,        -        .        .      J29-7    „ 

giving  a  mean  of        -         -     130  lines ; 
How  as  the  English  foot  measures  135  lines,  f 

the  old  Boman  foot  corresponds,  accord-  }  0-969  English  ft. ; 
ing  to  my  "Description  of  Bome,"  to     -J 
according  to  Ferring,  to  -  -  -     0-961      „  „ 

Seven  Egyptian  ells  may  be  considered  eqnivaleot  to  12  English 
feet  (exactly  12-033);  and  21  Egyptian  ells  mi^e  precisely  35  feet  of 
the  Bhenish  provinces. 
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Hrasusbs  of  Distance  also,' among  the  andents,  were 
clearly  borrowed  from  human  action.  In  Greece,  600 
feet,  the  length  of  the  Olympic  course,  made  a  stadium, 
a  resting-place ;  and  every  passage  in  the  classic  writers 
must  be  understood  to  mean  Olympic  stadia,  where 
the  contrary  is  not  expressly  stated.  The  Romans, 
who  were  pre-eminently  a  military  people,  made  the 
unit  of  their  measure  of  distance  tiie  double  pace,  i.  e. 
the  length  covered  in  marching  by  the  movement  of 
one  1^,  measured  from  the  point  where'  the  heel  of  the 
hinder  foot  leaves  the  ground,  to  the  spot  where  the  toe 
of  the  same  foot  toudies  the  ground  when  extended 
forward.  This  implies  the  length  of  the  extended  foot 
measured  both  before  and  behind,  die  length  of  the 
stationary  foot,  and  the  two  intervening  spaces  of 
one  foot  each.  The  step  (paasus)  thus  measured  makes 
5  feet.  A  thousand  of  such  steps  (mille  paasuum) 
they  made  the  resting-place  or  break ;  out  of  which, 
in  after  times,  grew  the  word  miliarimn,  or  mile.  From 
these  the  Italians  derive  thdr  mMio^  and  the  English 
their  miU,  both  of  them  approximating  very  closely 
to  their  Roman  prototype ;  the  German  TneUe,  equiva- 
lent to  five  ancient  miles,  is  a  proof  of  their  innate  love 
of  wandering.  A  complete  geographical  degree  is  75  old 
Roman  miles,  60  geographical  or  sea  miles ;  in  ordinary 
conversation  69  English  statute  miles  go  to  the  d^pree. 
According  to  the  old  French  computation  upon  which 
IVAnville  based  his  calculations,  the  old  Roman  mile  is 
756  toises  (hexapode). 

The  Celtic  word  leuga  signifies,  among  other  things,  a 
atone,  which  is  its  msxA.  natural  explanation.  Expressions 
snch  as  ad  lapidem  tertium,  meaning  thereby  three 
miles,  must  have  been  as  commonly  used  in  Roman 
as  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  idea  of  increasing  the  unit 
from  one  to  three  is  Celtic:  perhaps  as  being  the  mea- 
snre  of  one  hour's  walk.  The  old  Grallic  Ueue  (leuga 
Gallica)  of  Jornandes,  the  Xiur^,  fUT^ov  FaXanoi',  of 
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HeeychittB  ires  1500  feet ;  tEe  Frendi  lieue  is  2500.  Of 
tiie  latter  95  go  to  a  degree,  as  do  15  German  geogr&- 
phical  miles  in  Orerman  books. 

The  Romans  calculated  a  Greek  stadium  at  625  feet, 
according  to  the  proportion  between  the  Greek  and 
their  own  foot,  i.e.  sn  125  double  paces.  Eight  stadia, 
therefore,  make  a  mUUum. 

The  !%7ptians  used  as  a  measure  of  distance,  tiie 
space  which  a  man,  or  several  men  together,  could  tow 
a  ship  or  boat  with  a  rope  (ha-ti,  Idet^.  457.  ;  conf. 
Detenn.  130.)  called  9.haten,  along  the  shore  or  canal — 
in  other  words,  a  atage.  The  Greek  translation  of  this, 
therefore,  Schoinoa,  Schcenus  (r;^o«^'),  was  very  ac- 
curate. According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  6. 149.),  this  was 
a  distance  of  60  stadia,  or  7j^  miles ;  according  to  Erato- 
sthenes, 40  stadia,  or  5  miles.  The  latter  is  evidently 
an  official  statement,  according  to  the  usual  or  Impeiial 
measurement.  Strabo  and  Pliny  prove  that  in  Egypt 
the  length  of  the  sckceni  varied  considerably.  The  latter 
and  Athenaaus  speak  of  them  as  Peraian  measures,  which 
we  know  from  other  writers  by  the  name  of  Paraaangs 
(Ferseng).  D'AnviUe  reckons  the  Parasang  at  three 
modem  Persian  miles,  the  Schoenoa  at  four. 

The  land  meaaores  still  remain  to  be  noticed.  In 
giving  the  dimensions  of  the  Pyramids,  and  in  making 
similar  calculations,  the  classical  writers  uae  the  words 
FLETHBON  and  JUGXBUif.  The  plethrou  is  a  square  of 
100  Greek  feet,  consequently  ^  of  a  stadium,  and 
contained,  therefore,  10,000  fbet.  The  jtjqbbuh  is  340 
by  120  Roman  feet,  or  the  double  of  an  aetus^  28,800 
square  feet.  The  Romans  sometimes  translate  the  Greek 
ptBTHBON  by  JUQBBUH ;  but  this  is  very  inaccurate.' 

'  Ab  Eog^sb  jLxntB  meaanrea  4S,560  square  feet,  c(Hi§aqneiitlj  almost 
doable  an  ar&ra.  It  is  divided  into  4  boods,  each  equal  to  40  foues. 
Five  acres  are  equal  to  8  PrusBian  morgen,  or  8-163  JtrsERA. 

The  PruBBiaD  horosit  is  1 80  roods  of  1 2  feet  each,  couBeqaentlT^  a 
■quare  of  45  roods;  and  it  contains  2'^aOO  square  feet.    30  lum- 
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The  Egyptian  land  measure,  however,  was  a  square 
of  100  cubits  on  each  side,  that  is,  10,000  square  cubits 
Herodotus  calls  it  (ii.  168.)  afxtttpa^  and  states  it  to  be 
the  very  laeasnre  above  mentioned.  This,  however,  was 
not  Greek  measurement,  for  the  Greek  £pwpai  seems, 
according  to  Suidas,  to  have  been  a  square  of  50  feet. 
Indeed  we  find  in  Ptolem^c  inscriptions  a  measure  of 
land  called  AR.'*  PUny  makes  use  of  the  same  measure 
(arUra)  in  giving  the  dimensions  of  the  Pyramid  of  the 
Labyrinth,  in  the  36th  book.  On  the  same  occasion,  he 
gives  the  measure  of  the  height  in  fathoms  (utncB). 
Was  the  fathom  a  subdivision  between  the  cubit  and 
arOra,  as  a  measure  of  length?  If  so,  the  proportion 
would  be  as  follows: 

4  CabitB  -        -  =  1  fathom. 

25  Fathoms  (150  feet)  =  1  aran,  in  length. 
100  Cubits  eqaare        -  =  1  EgTptUn  acre." 


«ta  (mcrea)  make  a  nunc  (hide) ;  50  jdgiba  make  49  of  these 
(MagdeboTg)  hobosh. 

The  abputt  botai.  coDtaisa  54,972  English  feet,  or  ia  equal  to  I 
aera,  2  roods,  4  polea,  nearly ;  ao  that  79  aiepkkb  botaux  are  equal 
to  100  ACBBS.  The  abpzkt  which  is  used  for  measuring  land  about 
Paris  contains,  according  to  Perring,  36,792  English  feet :  43  such 
ABPEHS,  therefore,  ate  equal  to  38  ACBEb 

■<*  Traces  of  a  land  measurement  also  occur  in  the  tomb  of  Aahmea, 
at  Eilethyia,  prior  to  the  18th  D^asty. 

*>  In  addition  to  what  is  said  by  classical  writers  upon  the  meaenre- 
roents  of  the  ancients,  see  Bockh,  Hetrologie ;  Wnrm,  "  De  ponderibns 
Vetennn;"  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  (iv.  24— 33.);  and 
Uckert'fl  learned  researches  in  the  introduction  to  his  Ancient  Geo- 
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THREE  EPOCHS  OF  THE  OID  EMPIRE. 


Thk  Old  Empire  is  eplit  up  into  three  great  secttons, 
which  both  cootemporaneouB  monuments  and  the  Lists 
still  extant  repreBent  as  natural  divisions. 

All  the  Lists  and  Notices,  the  Turin  Papyrus,  Ma- 
netho,  and  Eratosthenes,  as  veil  as  Greek  tradition, 
b^n  with  Menea.  The  representation  in  the  palace 
of  the  Great  Ramses,  which  is  genealogical  rather  than 
dynastic,  unquestionably  did  the  same.  That  in  the 
palace  of  Tnthmosis  III.  is  the  only  one  which  com- 
mences witi)  a  successor  of  Menes,  probably  the  last  of 
the  1st  Dynasty;  that  is  to  say,  either  the  fifth  (ac- 
cording to  Eratostiienes)  or  the  seventh  (according  to 
ManeUio).  Now  from  Menea  down  to  Phiops,  whom 
■we  know  from  Manetho  as  the  chief  of  the  6th  Dynasty, 
Eratosthenes  registers  19  Kings  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, and  during  a  period  of  569  years.  The  Tablet 
of  Abydos  records  the  4th  and  5th  Dynasties,,  leaving 
out  the  contemporary  6th,  which  began  to  reign  at 
Memphis  at  the  close  of  the  4th  (scutcheon  xn.).  The 
Tablet  of  Eamak  has  Phiops  Merira  in  its  10th  com- 
partaient,  consequently  as  the  fifteenth  or  seventeenth 
King. 

The  second  Epoch  of  the  Old  Empire  is  no  less  strictly 
defined.  In  all  the  Lists  the  accession  of  Amenemhe  I., 
the  founder  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  forms  a  prominent 
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landmark.  According  to  Eratosthenes  12  reigns  in* 
tervene  between  him  and  Phiopa,  with  273  years  (xx. 
to  xxsi.) ;  in  the  Tablet  of  Ramesses,  16  scutcheons 
(mr.  to  xxxn.) ;  in  that  of  Tuthmoeis  15  (i.  to  xxiv.). 
In  Manetbo  this  period  comprises  the  Dynasties  from 
the  5th  to  the  1 1th  inclusive. 

As  the  first  division  exhibits  the  culminating  pcunt  of 
the  Old  Empire,  so  does  the  second  its  decline.  As  in 
the  former  the  Imperial  power  was  strong  and  vigorous, 
so  in  the  latter  we  find  it  shattered  and  tottering. 

Amenemhe  is  the  restorer  of  the  Empire,  and  with 
him  the  third  Epoch  commences.  This  restoraticm, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  After  6  reigns  a  com- 
plete dissolution  took  place.  Amenemhe  is  the  thirty- 
first  King,  and  with  him  the  Dynasty  and  Empire  came 
to  an  end  after  234  years.  This  period  corresponds  to 
the  12th  Dynasty  of  Manetho  and  the  beginning  of  the 
13tb,  which  was  likewise  Theban. 

From  Menes  to  the  end  of  the  12th  Dynasty  Erato- 
sthenes counts  38  Kings,  forming  a  line  of  succession; 
in  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  the  last  King  of  that  Dynasty 
is  the  thirty-ninth ;  in  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  his  name 
fills  the  thirty-first  place,  that  is,  either  the  thirty-sixth 
or  the  thirty-eighth  from  Menes. 

After  this  division  and  paraJlehsm,  the  correctness  of 
which  will  become  more  and  more  evident  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  inquiry,  we  commence  the  explanation  of 
the  Royal  Lists  of  the  first  period. 
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FIBST  DIVISION. 

FIRST  FEBIOD  OF  'I'HB  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  BMPlTty!. 


Tax  Gbxat  Thintto-Ukiiphitb   Ekfirs,  ntoif  Menxs  to   thb 
AccKssioiT  OF  Apafpds-Fhiops  :  Tkabs  or  MsHZB,  1^!69. 

ElUXOSTHKHX^    KUTOB    I. — XIX. 

BOTAi.  Tabixt  op  Rahsbs  Tax  Gbeat  (Abtixm),  Entas  1 — XVL 
BoTJX    Taslvi  or  Tutbuobis  TIL  (Eabkax),  BBGimnno  with 

Kna  Ba-Sventxti  "thx  FmsT,"  Xnros  1 — IX. 
DnuBTiBa  or  HAnaxBO,  X.  IL  HL  IV. 
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SECTION  I. 


THB  LINE   OF  HEMES  OF  THIS.  — FIBST  DTNASTY.  — 
UNITED  EUPIBB,    190  TEABS. 


A. 
TBB  USTB^  urn  THBIB  CHBONOLOQICAL  JUXTATOBITIOK. 

The  following   Table   explains   the   relation  between 
Eratosthenes  and  Manetho,  in  the  Lists  transmitted 

to  OS. 


Bunamnm; 

HumsoiFlratDrnwty— ThiDit«>.                1 

t*iSStSeYi«,. 

8Kh5^^ 

"Jssr^"^ 

L  Mtate,  TUiiite  63 
Q.  AthbO>e»,  Son    S» 
[IL  iOMAB,  -  3S 

IT.  DiabiM,  Scm   -  19 

(MdiciiMet.) 

V.FMpl>o^B<»    18 
BfOocm      -        -\ii 

1.  MioU,  Th.     -  61 
9.  Atbatit,  8.      -  S7 
8.  Kaiktaet,  B.  -  ai 

4.  Uen^ph^  8.  -  S3 

6.  IfielndDl,  8.    -  S« 

5.  B)«nee£«>,  a  -  36 

-       -       -       -     36S 

JSiaa,  TIl  -  60 
Ath6lhif,  a.  •  S7 
K«li]Leiie*,  B.  38 

Ui>p£ai»       -SO 
NielMh        -  36 

BienthS^  -  36 

-       -       -     SES 

MMie8,Th.  -  30 
A*6tUi,  S.  -  37 
KeDkene>.a   39 
VsTen^phi.  -  43 
Uupha^      -30 
Kitbmi,         -  36 

MtmpOt      .  18 
VibefOiit      -  S6 
-       -      -    338 

As  regards  Manetho's  dates  generally,  it  is  clear,  at 
the  first  glance,  either  that  Eusebius  merely  copied 
Africanus,  or  that  they  both  obtained  their  inibrmation 
&om  the  some  versloa  of  Manetho's  Liets.  From  cer- 
tain discrepandes  between  them,  the  latter  supposition 
is  the  more  probable.  It  is  equally  clear  that,  so  tar 
&om  having  treated  Eusebius  unfairly,  Syncellus  was 
remartitbly  scrupulous  in  the  use  he  made  of  his  data. 
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£yen  in  little  incident^  circumstances,  such  as  the 
omission  of  the  relationship  between  the  third  and  fourth 
Kings,  the  Armenian  translation  exactly  tallies  with 
the  text  of  Sjncellus.  The  fact  of  the  Armenian  text 
assigning  to  Menes  33  instead  of  60  years  is  clearly 
owing  to  an  old  typographical  blunder ;  for  60  (more 
properly  62)  is  the  right  date.  The  omission  of*  the 
blood-relationship  after  the  fourth  reign  is  common  also 
to  both.  Both,  too,  in  their  headings,  assign  252  years 
to  the  duration  of  the  I^masty,  which  is  assuredly 
Manetho's  own ;  for  that  of  Africanus  agrees  with  it 
within  a  year  (253).  The  real  sums  total  of  the  dates 
of  the  rdgns  in  EnaeluuB  (258  in  SyncelluB,  228  in 
the  Armenian  text). are  owing  to  palpable  errors  of 
transcript,  just  as  is  the  263  of  Africanus,  instead  of 
253  given  in  his  heading. 

The  62  years  of  Menes  in  AiHcanus,  instead  of  the  60 
of  Eusebius,  which  is  merely  the  inaccurate  round  num- 
ber, are  supported  by  the  authority  of  EratosUieaefl. 

In  the  second  reign,  the  date  of  Africanus  (57), 
ag^st  that  of-Eusebius  (27) — NZ  against  RZ — is 
agun  confirmed  by  Eratosthenes.  In  the  8rd,  Erato- 
sthenes has  32  years ;  Africanus,  31 ;  Eusebitu,  39. 
Here  agun  there  is  the  same  bads  of  a  common  tra- 
dition. In  Africanns  we  must  read  13  instead  of  33, 
in  order  to  make  the  sum  of  the  dates  (now  263)  tolly 
with  the  sum  of  the  heading  (253).  The  date  42  in 
Eusebin3'(MB),  however,  should  be  12  (IB);  the  ad- 
ditional 30  were  required  to  meike  up  ibr  the  30  lost 
in  the  second  mgn.  12  and  13  are  the  same  tradition. 
The  Egyptian  Annals  recorded  years,  months,  and 
days ;  the  Lists  of  Manetho  give  only  years.  Hence  it 
was  just  as  easy  to  make  12  as  13  out  of  a  reign  of 
12  years  and  x  months,  according  as  the  odd  monllis, 
■which  made  altogether  neariy  a  year,  were  pven  to 
one  or  other  King.  We  accoidingly  obtain  as  the  real 
tradition  of  Manetho,  with  the  soUtaiy  dificrepan<7  of 
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one  year,  tiie  fdlowing  synopsis,  wfaicli  tallies  in  both 
Lists: 

Yeu*. 

1.  Menes        -  -  -    62 

2.  Athothis     -  -  -    JS7 

5.  Kenketies  -  -  -    81 

4.  UeaepbM   -  -  -     13  —  Eloa.  12. 

,  6.  Usaphaes    -  -  -    20 

6.  MiebKfl       -  -  -     26 


8.  Bieaecbe§  (Bienthea)  -    26 

Sum  total  of  the  reigns     -  2S3 — Eue.  2^2. 
The  headings  give  -  253  — -  Eas.  252.    . 

Now  if  we  compare  tbese  names  and  dates  in 
Manetho  more  closely  vnth  those  of  Eratosthenes,  the 
accordance  in  the  first  two,  Menes  and  Athothis,  will 
require  no  prool^  in  spite  of  the  slight  discrepancy  iq 
the  second  reign,  where  there  are  57  years  instead  of 
the  59  of  Manetho.  In  the  third,  the  date  of  reign 
is  precisely  the  same ;  for  32  and  31  years  are  merely 
di&rent,  perhaps  equally  l^itimate,  abbreviations  of 
one  and  the  same  statement  in  the  oldest  Egyptian 
Koyal  Lists,  which,  as  remarked  above,  gave  the 
months  and  days  in  addition  to  the  jeaxa.  The  dif- 
ference in  the  names  is  no  argument  ag^nst  their 
agreement.  The  name  Athothis  the  Second,  in  Erato- 
sthenes* cannot  be  considered  as  his  original  designa- 
tion. Every  Egyptian  King  had  some  distinguishing 
name ;  and  by  such,  therdTore,  Athothis  must  have 
been  particularised  in  the  Annals.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, as  yet  decide  positively  whether  this  name  was 
marked  on  the  standard,  or  whether  the  name-scutcheon 
itself  contfdned  the  personal  designation  of  the  younger 
Athothis,  or  even  if  it  were  not  that  by  which  he  was 
familiarly  known  to  the  people.  We  »niply,  therefore, 
establish  the  fact  that  his  distinguishing  d^ignation  in 
Maoetho  is  Kenkcnes.  The  difference  of  name,  then, 
in  the  two  Lists  is  no  proof  of  a  difference  in  the 
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hUtorical  traditioD.  Eenkenes,  indeed,  might  eauly 
pass  for  a  corruption  of  KEN-CHE-RE  (KONCHA- 
RIS),  and  nererthelesa  Eenkenes  itself  may  be  very 
correct  as  a  title.  It  is  evidently  found  in  that  of  the 
fourth  King  of  Manetho's  List ;  and  the  probability  of 
this  being  the  corresponding  reign  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  fact  that,  upon  this  assumption,  we  can  explain, 
most  satis&ctorily,  Manetho's  datum  for  the  third  r^gn. 
He  counted  the  odd  months  in  both  reigns,  which  made 
together  about  a  year,  and  added  them  to  the  fourth 
reign  —  Eratosthenes  added  them  to  the  first.  Thus 
he  has  31-1-20;  Eratosthenes  32-fI9.  As  then,  ac- 
cording to  the  dates  of  the  reigns,  the  fourth  r^gn  of 
Eratosthenes  corresponds  with  the  fifth  of  Manetho, 
BO  does  the  fifth  (and  last)  in  Eratosthenes  with  the 
seventh  of  Manetho.  In  both  Lists  18  years  are  assigned 
to  it.  It  is  also  in  this  reign  that  the  identity  of  the 
names  Pemphos  and  Semempses  can  be  pointed  out, 
by  comparing  Eratosthenes'  version  with  the  trans- 
lation annexed  to  it,  according  to  which  the  Egyp- 
tian name  signifies  "  Heraclide."  The  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Hercules  (Chensu,  Chons,  in  Greek  Xmr) 
was  written  by  Eratosthenes  Sm,  as  is  proved  from  his 
rendering  Sempukrates,  the  twenty-sixth  King's  name, 
by  Herakles  Harpokrates  (Har-pe-chrut,  Horus,  the 
Child).  Sen  before  a  labial  became  Smi;  so  that 
Eratosthenes  here  wrote  Sempsos  (%tfi,-^mg  instead  of 
Ilifi^ms).  There  is  the  same  connexion  between  this 
form  and  Semempses  as  there  is,  in  that  of  Ramses  the 
Great,  between  Ramps^  and  Ramesses.  But  is  not 
the  name  of  the  fourth  King  of  Eratosthenes  to  be  found 
also  in  Manetho  ? 

The  predecessor  of  Semempses  is  called  in  Manetho 
Miebidos  (A&.),  Nieba^  (Easeb.).  The  end  of  the 
name  in  Afiricanus  sounds  like  a  Greek  genitive,  and 
may  be  exphuned  as  originating  in  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  fcdlowing  word  "  Son"  (Mw'SiSoj  ulo'f),  the  copyist 
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aapporang  Uiat  the  first  word  depended  upon  the  second, 
and  signified  "Son  of  Miebiea"  (or  Miebaes).  Euse- 
luoB*  mode  of  writing  it,  Nieba^,  is  clearly  only  another 
version  of  the  same  name  as  Miebies  or  Miebaes ;  the 
N  at  the  beginning  bdng  probably  a  blunder  of  the 
scribe}  as  it  corresponds  with  no  Egyptian  root  or 
name,  unless  it  be  NEBI  (Abyd.  xvn.),  to  which  it  has 
a  Tesemblance. 

Now,  in  EratosUienes,  the  predecessor  of  Sempsds  is 
called  Diabiea ;  but,  as  already  pointed  out  in  the 
"  Appendix  of  Authorities,"  the  annexed  explanation, 
**  ^itjrtftos"  shows  that  the  name  must  have  begun  with 
an  Mf  because  Mi  (J/t-amun,  for  instance),  or  Ma  (as 
in  a  later  £ing  of  Eratosthenes,  Tomaephtha  =  4mx- 
7i^ums)j  is  the  accurate  translation  of  the  Egjrptian 
word  ugnifying  "  to  love." 

But  v^iat  is  to  be  done  with  Manetho's  date  of  the 
rdgn  of  Miebaes — 26  years?  We  have  seen  above 
that  in  the  fourth  reign  of  Manetho  we  must  read  13 
instead  of  23 ;  and,  perhaps,  this  number  is  the 
origin  of  the  26  which  we  now  find  umexed  both  to 
the  nxth  and  eighth  reigns — the  eighth  King  is  in  fact 
wanting  in  Eratosthenes.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite 
as  certain  that  these  three  dates — 13,  26,  26 — have  a 
histosical  foundation,  as  that  there  is  a  chTonological 
Utmder.  This  is  true  also  of  the  corresponding  name, 
Uenephes  (the  fourth)  and  Bieneches  (the  eighth  King). 
Ibnetfao  doubtless  found  all  these  names  and  dates  so 
recorded,  and  probably  added  up  all  their  regnal  years 
in  m'^fc^Tig  his  sum  totaL  This,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent  as  from  assuming  that  the  last  <^  Eratosthenes 
famishes  the  chronological  series ;  that  is,  the  whole  of 
Ae  years  of  reigns  which  followed  each  other  in  con- 
secutive order. 

Though,  £rom  the  pauci^  of  monumental  names,  we 
cannot  dear  up  this  obscurity,  no  competent  critic 
will  ventare  to  deny  that,  as  a  whole,  the  tradition 
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must  have  been  common  to  them  boih,  atid  an  au- 
thentic Old  Egyptian  one.  Its  certtunty  is  established, 
if  in  making  the  Epilogus  we  omit  all  the  rdlgns  of 
Manetho  whidi  are  not  found  in  Eratosthenes.  We 
retain,  therefore,  as.  the  chronological  sum  total-of  the 
Ist  Dynasty,  the  188  years  of  Manetho,  instead  of  the 
190  of  the  first  fire  reigns  of  Eratosthenes,  which  hi 
also  represented  as  those  of  one  family  from  fath^  to 
ton.  The  following  collation  will  show  the  accordance 
in  the  dates  of  reigns : 


Uamstho  ;  Firat  Druutr,  exdoVTe  of  rean  <a 

L  MgogB  -        -  62 
n.  Athdthea        .  59 
IIL  Atbdthdi  n.  ■  32 
IV.  Miabigs         -  19 

y.  SempsdB        -  18 

1.  Henea    -             -             -             -62 

2.  Athflthis             -             -             -    57 
8.  AthdthiB-Eenkaiga        -           .   SI 
5.  Usftpha^             -             •             •    ao 

4.  Ueneph&i     -  23  (read  IS) 
6.  Mieba^B  (Miebidos)  -     26 
8.  BieoecbSi  (Bienepbes)  26 

Sum  total   190 

Smn  total    (65+  )  188 

Utce^ibvaasma. 

If  Manetho,  in  making  his  chronological  Epilogas,  in* 
eluded  the  dates  here  introduced  either  as  co-regencies 
of  the  fourth  King  or  as  different  versions  of  the  length 
of  the  fourth  reign,  he  must  have  assigned  to  the  Ist  Dy> 
nasty  253  years.  In  all  probability  he  did  the  latter.  At 
all  events,  we  must  retain  the  number  253  as  Manetho's 
tradition.  A  comparison  with  the  List  of  Eratosthenes, 
however,  shows  that  this  difference  of  65  years  occurs 
in  reference  to  names  and  dates  which  woidd  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  the  blander  was  made  in  early  times. 
Omitting  the  three  suspicious  reigns  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  Kings  of  Eratosthenes,  we  obtain  188  jeara, 
or  two  Iras  than  the  stun  total  of  Eratosthenes.  This 
would  indicate  that  they  had  a  common  historical  basis 
for  their  calcuIatioDB.  ..  
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The  mere  analysis  of  the  dates  of  reigDs,  combined 
with  that  of  the  extant  names,  has  proved  that  the 
Chronoh^y  of  Eratoeth^ea  accords  in  the  most  satis- 
&ctory  manner  with  the  Lists  of  Manetho — a  result 
which  we  were  led  to  expect  from  our  previoiu  im* 
presrions  as  to  the  comiexion  between  the  two  writers.. 

Various  qaestions,  however,  yet  require  to  be  an- 
■wered — whether  the  names  be  really  historical,  and 
can  be  snbstantiated  by  the  Egyptian  monuments  and 
Ro3ral  Lists  now  deciphered  ? — whether  there  be  any 
trace  of  them  in  the  historical  traditions  tnmsmit* 
ted  to  the  Greeks? — in  a  word,  whether  further  re- 
search confirm  the  resnlt  of  our  comparative  synopsis  ? 
Unless  it  be  80  confirmed,  we  are  not  justified  in  assu- 
ming that  at  the  period  In  question  the  human  race 
was  in  that  state  of  order  which  the  term  "  historical 
epoch"  implies,  and  that  the  Egyptian  tradition  re- 
apecting  it  was  of  an  historical  nature.  This  latter 
pmnt  we  now  proceed  to  investigate. 


HXarOBICAI.  TBADITIOH  MUD  HONnMENIS. 
L    FamRoati:  UENES. 

AccOBDiNQ  to  Greek  writers,  the  first  reign  even  is 
represented  not  only  as  historical,  but  as  the  starting 
point  of  a  vast  Egyptian  Empire,  united  under  one 
government,  in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  earlier 
independent  provinces,  when  the  Thebaid  and  Delta 
were  stiU  under  separate  sovereignties.  It  is  described, 
indeed,  as  an  age  in  which  the  relations  of  civil  and 
social  life  were  very  extensively  cultivated  —  an  age 
of  comfort,  and  even  luxury,  as  compared  with  its 
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former  penarions  and  simple  state  when  aabdivided 
into  several  InBignificant  districts.  This  is  the  account 
^ven  of  Mkhtes  by  Herodotus  (ii.  90.):  "Menes,  the 
first  King  of  Egypt,  as  the  priests  informed  me,  pro- 
tected Memphis  by  a  dam  a^inst  the  river,  which  ran 
towards  the  sandy  chun  of  the  Libyan  moontuns. 
About  100  stadia  above  Memphis  he  n^e  an  embank- 
ment against  the  bend  of  the  river,  which  is  on  the 
south  side.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  dry  up  its 
fuicient  bed,  as  well  as  to  force  the  stream  between  the 
two  chaina  of  mountains.  This  bend  of  the  Nile, 
wluch  is  confined  within  the  embankment  walls,  was 
very  carefully  attended  to  by  the  Persians,  and  re- 
paired eveiy  year.^*  For  if  the  river  were  to  burst 
through  its  banks  and  overflow  at  this  point,  all  Mem- 
phis would  be  in  danger  of  being  swamped,  Menes, 
the  oldest  of  their  Kings,  having  thus  drained  the  tract 
of  land  by  means  of  the  dyke,  built  upon  it  the  city 
now  called  Memphis,  which  lies  in  the  mountain  valley 
of  Kgypt.  To  the  west  and  north  he  dug  a  lake  round 
it,  wMch  communicates  with  the  river — on  the  east  it 
is  bounded  by  the  Nile — and  afterwards  erected  in 
it  a  temple  to  Vulcan,  a  splendid  edifice,  deserving  of 
especial  notice." 

'*  In  the  mun,  we  agree  with  Letronne  and  Kbr  aa  to  the  mean- 
ing of  tluB  pusage.  'AyKtiv  is  an  arm  of  the  river,  but  strictly  « 
bend  in  iL  We  ehall  show,  in  the  aeqnel,  that  the  river  does  make  & 
turn  of  that  kind  at  that  point.  It  may  seem  extraordinary  that 
Harodotns  should  mentioD  a  aonthern  Ayxitf,  tov  irpoc  iuvafi€fit^ 
iyKuva  —  for  one  arm  of  the  Nile  abovB  Memphis  (eom  that  point 
mna  to  the  southward  aa  much  as  the  other.  When  understood  ia 
this  sense,  it  cannot  be  distinguished  otherwise  than  as  an  eastern 
and  western  arm.  He  intended,  however,  in  asing  these  words,  to 
distinguish  between  this  southern  &yiti,v  (i.e.  turn  in  the  river),  and 
the  well-known  one  to  the  north  of  Memphis.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
odier  worth  noticiiig  in  the  vicinity,  except  to  the  south,  at  the 
present  momenL  The  words,  &c  ^mpr/uVoc  pin,  mean  that  it  is 
only  here  that  the  Kile  is  pent  up  by  the  dams,  or  at  least  by  one  on 
its  westun  bank,  and  evny^here  else  runs  in  its  natural  bed. 
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The  following  is  Wilkinson's  remark  upon  it":  ".Near 
Kafr  el  Jy^t,  fourteen  miles  above  Mitraheny  (which  is 
about  the  centre  of  Old  Memphis),  we  find  the  Nile 
dammed  up;  which  otherwise  would  run  immediately 
below  the  Libyan  Mountains."  Herodotus,  therefore,  has 
recorded  the  following  foct  —  that,  before  the  time  of 
Menes,  the  Nile  overflowed  the  tract  of  country  which 
he  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  his  new  metropolis.  Its 
original  course,  in  fact,  was  close  along  the  line  of 
the  Libyan  Monntuns,  down  to  Sakk^;  whereas,  it 
now  runs  about  2J  miles  to  the  eastward  of  it.  The 
space  intervening  between  its  original  and  present 
course,  is  the  low  ground  on  which  Memphis  stands,  of 
which  Mitraheny,  with  the  Temple  of  Vulcan,  may  be 
considered  as  the  centre.  Menes  having  drained  it  by 
means  of  this  dyke,  was  thereby  enabled  to  lay  the 
foundatiou  of  that  city. 

Further  traces  of  this  great  work  might,  perhaps,  be 
discovered  by  following  up  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Herodotus  upon  the  spot. 

There  is  a  narrow  arm  of  the  Nile  which  runs  from 
IMospoIis  Parva,  in  the  Thebaid,  opposite  to  Selamieh, 
all  along  Egypt  as  fer  as  Terraneh,  up  to  its  Canopic 
branch  in  the  Delta,  which  was  formerly  Incorrectly 
marked  on  the  maps  as  a  canal.  The  innumerable 
turns  in  it  show  that  its  main  branch  is  still  the 
original  bed  of  the  western  arm.  Below  Manfalut,  at 
Tarut  el  Sherif,  it  takes  the  name  of  Bahr  el  Juaef, 
which  it  retains  throughout ;  and  which  Wilkinson 
supposes  to  be  derived  f^m  the  great  Sultan  Saladin. 
We  think,  however,  that  there  is  very  little  au- 
thority for  this,  inasmuch  as  we. find  no  mention  in 
history  of  any  works  of  his,  except  in  the  Fayoum. 
The  Jusef  of  the  popular  legends  is  no  other  than  the 
Patriarch.     Not  fer  from  the  Fayoum,  a  straight  line 

'»  Topograpby  of  Thebes,  p.  341. 
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drawn  from  south  to  north  is  also  called  by  the  people 
£1  Menhi,  or  £1  Mini,  which  may  refer  to  Menes. 

Without  attaching  the  slightest  importance  to  names, 
we  really  think  that  the  embankment  of  Menes  must 
have  been  closely  connected  with  this  western  arm  of 
the  Nile.  Its  principal  features  were,  undoubtedly,  the 
same  then  as  now.  A8  far  as  the  weat-em  branch, 
the  Fayoum,  it  was  800  feet  broad;  from  and  below 
that  point,  only  100.  In  its  bed,  now  dried  up, 
Abydos,  the  primevtJ  dty  of  the  House  of  Menea,  was 
biiilt  —  and  the  watercourse  is  still  carried  on  there 
by  means  of  a  canal.'*  It  is  to  the  employment  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  for  the  purpose  of  irrigating  the 
western  valley,  which  from  its  commencement  down 
to  the  Fayoum  is,  on  an  average,  6  miles  wide,  and  to 
the  junction  of  the  two  arms  by  a  nest  of  canals,  that 
Egypt  is  indebted  for  its  fertility ;  and  these  are  the 
natural  causes  of  the  union  of  the  two  divisions,  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Country.  We  may,  therefore, 
perhaps,  understand  the  remark  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Nile  formerly  ran  to  the  westward,  100  stadia  above 
Memphis,  in  the  following  sense:  at  that  spot  what  was 
originally  its  main  arm  broke  its  banks,  and  carried  the 
great  body  of  water  to  the  westward,  so  that  the  westerly 
side  arm  became  the  main  stream.  The  divergence  is 
marked  on  our  map.  At  Kafr  el  JyAt  it  forms  a  small 
island,  and  that  poilion  of  its  waters  which  flowed  from 
thence  to  the  westward,  following  the  given  line,  must 
originally  have  run  towards  the  Bahr  Jusef.  At  the 
inundation,  consequently,  the  low  grounds  about  Mem- 
phis, from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  chain,  must  have 
been  nnder  water,  by  which  marshes  and  morasses  were 
formed.  In  order,  therefore,  to  drain  and  cultivate 
this  district,  it  was  indispensable  to  confine  the  whole 
body  of  water  of  the  real  Nile  within  its  proper  bed, 

'*  Bilter,  i.  766.    Conf.  as  to  the  Bahr  Jnaef,  p.  769.  seq.  782. 
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and  make  it  flow  through  the  centre  of  the  valley.  In 
this  manner  they  reUuned  all  the  advantages  of  the 
side  arm,  without  losing  the  beautiful  low  land  which 
was  BO  well  adapted  for  the  site  of  a  great  metropolis. 

This  improvement  of  the  stream  was  probably  con- 
nected witii  considerable  works  in  the  bed  of  the  side 
ann,  of  the  original  extent  of  which  all  trace  has 
naturally  long  since  disappeared.  It  is  never  once 
particularised  by  the  dassica  in  mentioning  the  in- 
numerable canals  which  intersected  the  country  in  all 
directions.  According  to  a  personal  statement  made  by 
Mr.  Perring  to  myself,  there  is  an  ancient  watercourse 
which  stUl  runs  from  Kafr  el  Jydt  to  the  Bahr  Jusef. 
It  falls  into  the  latter  at  Bemasht.  To  the  southward 
o£  this  point,  remains  of  artificial  works  are  still  visible 
in  the  bed  of  the  Bahr  Jusef;  but  to  the  northward  it 
has  the  appearance  of  being  the  natural  bed.  Mr. 
Perring'a  drawing,  which  he  was  good  enough  to  lend 
me,  has  enabled  me  to  trace  the  old  course  of  the  Nile. 
It  ifi  a  point  worth  closer  examination.  The  improve- 
ment made  by  Menes  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  must  also 
have  materially  affected  the  Delta  arms,  and  the  whole 
system  of  irrigation  in  Lower  Egypt.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  tradition  as  to  the  canal  system  of  Egypt  is  con- 
nected with  SesOTtris,  the  ori^nator  of  the  division  into 
castes.  The  remarks  of  Herodotus  on  this  point  have 
^ven  rise  to  some  strange  conjectures  in  modem  times, 
especially  among  the  savans  of  Napoleon's  expedition. 

There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  Andr^ssy's 
hypothesis,  that  the  story  originated  in  the  fact  of 
the  Nile  having  once  run  to  the  westward  from  the 
Pyramid  Mountains,  to  Bahr  Bela  Ma  (stream  without 
water),  and  the  Natron  and  Mareotic  Lakes."  Hero- 
dotus mentions  an  historical  fact,  and  describes  the 
work  of  an  historical  King — Andr^ssy's  hypothesis, 

»  Bitter,  L  8S1.    Andi^oBSf,  M^moire  Bur  I'Egypte,  i.  223. 
B  8 
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if  well  founded,  would  belong  to  geology.  Thia,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  that  of  a  former  water  communication 
between  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  transverse 
valley,  terminating  at  Dashur,  and  running  towards 
the  north-east  bank  of  the  Lake  Mceris,  must  be  con- 
signed to  the  province  of  mythology. 

The  second  work  of  Menes  recorded  by  Herodotus,  is 
the  construction  and  fortification  of  Memphis.  This 
city,  which,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  19  miles  in  cir- 
cumference,  had  already  become,  in  his  time,  very  in- 
significant. When  the  Caliphs  invaded  Egypt,  its 
remains  were  used  in  building  Cairo,  and  its  foundation 
walls  have  long  ance  been  buried  under  the  mud  of  the 
Kile.  The  site  even  of  its  principal  temple,  the  shrine  of 
Ptah,  cannot  as  yet  be  traced,  owing  to  the  vast  mounds 
of  rubbish  collected  at  Mitraheny.  If  these  were 
cleared  away,  important  discoveries  might  be  made; 
nor  should  we  be  the  least  surprised,  if  masonry  should 
come  to  light  conttuning  scutcheons  with  the  name  of 
Menes.  All  the  Rings  of  the  Old  Empire  seem  to  have 
made  additions  to  this  shrine,  as  those  of  the  New 
Empire  did  to  the  temple  palaces  at  Thebes.  Mention 
indeed  is  made  of  new  constructions  in  the  shrine  o( 
Memphis  till  a  very  late  period  of  the  New  Empire. 
The  distance  from  thence  to  Fostat  (Cairo)  is  12  miles, 
the  same  as  from  C&iro  to  Babylon ;  from  SakkAra, 
6000  feet,  or  nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  Herodotoa 
says  expressly  that  the  Nile  formed  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  the  city.  The  other  boundaries  mentioned  by 
him  seem  to  have  disappeared.  The  name  itself  is 
formed  out  of  two  hieroglyphics,  the  first  of  which 
(men,  "the  wall  with  battlements")  signifies  founda- 
tion, station;  the  second  is  the  so-called  lute  {no/re, 
"  good").  This  explains  the  two  interpretations  given 
by  Plutarch  (de  Isid.  et  Os.):  "  haven  of  good  things" 
(or  "the  good");  and  the  symbolic  "  tomb  of  the  good 
man,"  i.  e.    Osiris.     Neither  of  them   deserves   much 
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attention,  but  the  connexion  with  the  name  of  the  founder 
is  obvious.  We  invariably  find  on  the  monuments,  after 
the  name  of  the  city,  the  hieroglyphic  of  *'  land  "  and 
the  figure  of  the  Pyramids,  that  is,  "  the  land  of  the 
Pyramids,"  a  remarkable  designation  in  a  historical 
point  of  view.  The  subsequent  stages  through  which  it 
passed  are  as  follows : — In  modem  Egyptian  or  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  Demotic  character,  it  became  Manji, 
Memji,  Me^^  Pa-naefi ;  in  Arabic,  Memf.  The  Hebrew 
form  is  sometimes  Moph  (Mph),  sometimes  Nopk  (Nph) ; 
the  former  being  a  contraction  of  the  whole  name,  the 
latter  a  derivative  from  the  second  part  of  it  (the 
modem  Egyptian  nof,  instead  of  nofre),  in  which  the 
first  part  of  the  word,  being  merely  a  prefix,  is  omitted. 
The  Greek  coins  have  Menphis  (MENTIS),  and  perhaps 
Menjis  wonld  be  the  more  correct  reading.  Aa  Thebes 
was  called  the  city  of  Ammon,  Memphis  was  known 
as  the  city  of  Pthah ;  but  it  likewise  contained  a  shrine 
of  the  Supreme  God. 

According  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  this  shrine  con- 
tained an  inscription  commemorating  the  imprecation  of 
the  father  of  the  unfortunate  Bocchoris  against  Menea, 
for  faaring  introduced  luxurious  habits  into  Egypt,  the 
inconveuiences  of  which  he  had  felt  severely  in  his 
Arabian  campaign."  In  mentioning  this  atory,  Dio- 
dorus adds,  that  Menes  was  regarded  as  the  author  of 
their  prosperity  and  comfort.  This  may  perhaps  be 
intended  to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  simple  and 
parsimonious  mode  of  life  of  the  earlier  Princes  of  his 
house  apd  the  courtly  splendour  introduced  by  Menea. 
Like  all  founders  of  empires,  he  was  a  warrior  and  con- 
queror. In  Eusebius'  extracts  from  Manetho,  we  read, 
**  Menes  made  a  campaign  into  a  foreign  country."    In 


>*  Diodor.  i.  45.  Conf.  Flat,  de  la.  et  Os.  c.  8.,  and  AtfaeneeuB, 
X.4.  Id  the  passage  cited,  Diodorus  makes  the  accusative  Mitvay 
instead  of  H^vn  irom  HUifits,  Miffioc.  Mifci. 
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the  succeeding  Dynasty  we  hear  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Libyans,  which  implies  their  previous  subjugation ;  and 
thus  the  two  notices  satisfactorily  complete  and  explain 
each  other. 

The  name  of  Menes  has  not  yet  been  found  on  a  con- 
temporary monument.     In  the  Ramesaeum,  however, 
the  royal  palace  at  Thebes,  built  by  Bamesses-Sesostris, 
his  scutcheon  is  the  first  of  a  royal  series.     There,  as 
well  as  in  the  Turin  Papyrus,  he  is  called         i 
MeNA.     There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  root     fig^ 
men,  to  establish,  to  found ;  and  the  inter'       /mm, 
pretation,    "the    eternal,"    g^ven    by   Erato-     I    i 
sthenea,  is  probably  very  correct."  He,  as  well     \~y 
as  Manetho,  calls  him  "the  Thinite,"  signify-       mb^ 
ing  that  his  family  came  from  This — that  be  was  a 
Thinite  Prince.  This  is  the  name  of  a  city  near  Abydos, 
from  which  the  Nome  takes  its  title.     The  1st  Dynasty 
was  therefore  called  that  of  the   Thinitea'*,  because 
Menes  belonged  to  a  Thinite  family. 

II.    Sbcond  and  TmBD  Beions:  the  Two  ATHOTIS. 

Masetho  states  that  the  second  King,  Athotis,  the  son 
of  Menes'^,  erected  the  royal  palace  at  Memphis,  where, 
according  to  the  Greek  historians,  his  father  had  already 
built  a  shrine.  Memphis  therefore  became  the  royal 
capital  of  the  United  Empire  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt; 
for  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  the  Empire  of  Egypt 
is  expressed  on  either  the  earliest  or  latest  monuments 

»  AIONIOC  matead  of  AIONIOC,  according  to  the  bappj  emenda- 
tion of  JabloDski. 

"  The  Tersion  Otivlnis,  Ib  a  mere  barbariem  of  tbe  copyists,  and  a 
still  greater  of  the  editors. 

'»  Elian's  statement  (H.  A.  li.  40.)  about  a  son  of  Mene^  Olnc, 
according  to  Apion,  may  therefore  be  thus  corrected  t^—'Arfuy,  ti  ^ 
repartvcrob  .  .  ml  RATA  TON  OINI4A  rov  H^vtioc  jSawXiiofTa. 


KAT  ATOeiAA. 
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of  the  Old,  Middle,  or  New  Empires.  The  union  was 
effected  in  this  way.  After  the  separate  Nomes  of  the 
Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Country  had  gradually  drawn 
into  closer  connexion,  the  great  Prince  of  This  in  the 
Thebaid  made  the  world-renowned  Memphis — already 
panting  for  historical  importance,  and  firdng  her  eager 
gaze  on  the  busy  Mediterranean  and  advancing  Asia — 
the  capital  of  the  Empire  in  Lower  Egypt.  Memphis 
thus  became,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  continued  to  be 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Kings  of  the  Old  Empire. 
It  does  not,  however,  follow  therefore  that  the  tradition 
of  aU.  Greek  annalists  is  false,  according  to  which 
Thebes  was  the  elder  sacred  city.  At  all  events,  the 
race  of  earlier  Kings  sprung  from  the  Thebaid ;  and  the 
last  two  Dynasties  of  the  Old  Empire  (the  11th  and 
12th)  are  called  Diospolitan,  i.e.  Theban  royal  families. 
This  alone  would  suffice  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
Thebes  was  the  metropoUs  of  the  Thebaid,  in  the  Old 
Empire.  The  fact,  therefore,  of  no  mention  being  made, 
either  under  the  Ist  Dynasty  or  subsequently,  of  the 
foundation  of  Thebes,  simply  implies  that  it  was  an 
event  which  took  place  in  an  age  prior  to  Menes,  when 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  were  separate  provinces,  and 
by  whom  they  were  united.  Nor  is  it  a  necessary  con- 
clusioD  that  This  or  Abydos — the  former  the  original 
reudence  of  Menes,  the  latter  the  capital  of  the  Thinite 
province,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  once  the  second  city 
in  Egypt,  as  Thebes  was  the  first  —  were  royal  resi- 
dences before  the  building  of  the  latter.  The  primeval 
period  of  Thebes  is  the  ante- historical  age  of  Egypt ; 
and  its  situation  characterised  it  as  the  royal  city  of 
the  Thebaid.  s 

The  above-mentioned  Papyrus,  of  the  15th     /T\ 
century  B.C.,  also  contains  the  name  of  the       Jj 
second   King.     In  the  fragment  referred  to       '^' 
follows  ATeT  :  a  later  form  of  which  was  the     y^y 
letter  A  with  the  Ibis,  the  sign  of  Thot    Upon       A-tw. 
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the  principle  adopted  by  Lepaius  in  transcribing  the 
hieroglyphics — that  of  inserting  an  e  like  the  Hebrew 
sheva  wherever  no  vowel  is  expressed —  this  sign 
must  be  pronounced  TeT.  The  second  King,  according 
to  Manetho's  tradition,  was  skilled  in  medicine,  and 
wrote  upon  anatomy.  This  simply  means  that  the  art 
of  healing,  indigenous  in  Egypt,  was  supposed  by  some 
to  have  originated  with  him.  A  later  King  of  the  New 
Empire  was  cited  by  Celsus  as  a  writer  of  eminence  on 
medical  topics.  The  characters  used  by  chemists  for 
drachms  and  grains  are  Egyptian  ciphers,  as  well  as 
the  so-called  Arabic  numerals  up  to  4  at  least.  The 
Indian  element  appears  to  be  the  0  (zero).  From  both 
of  these  elements  also  we  can  explain  the  circumstance 
of  Niebuhr  having  found,  to  his  astonishment,  onr 
numerals  employed  in  the  Palimpsest  of  the  Vatican, 
containing  the  fragments  of  Cicero  and  Livy,  which 
is  a  rescript  of  the  5th  or  6th  century.^ 

So  far,  therefore,  we  possess  historical  names,  and, 
both  internally  and  externally,  a  well-connected  chain 
of  historical  tradition.  Menes,  descended  from  a  family 
belonging  to  Upper  Egypt,  becomes  King  of  all  Egypt, 
having  previously  been  an  indigenous,  or  at  least  reign- 
ing Prince  of  This.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
number  of  years  he  reigned  in  the  latter  city  are  added 
on  to  his  subsequent  reign,  when,  owing  to  his  superior 
talents  and  great  exploits,  he  had  become  King  of  the 
two  Egypts,  and  Patriarch  of  the  Pharaohs  of  the  Old 
Empire.  There  is  no  record  of  these  exploits,  beyond 
the  dry  statement  that  he  made  a  campaign  beyond  the 
Egyptian  frontier.  But  the  monuments  of  his  greatness 
are  the  works  he  left  behind  him.  He  selected  the  site 
for  the  future  northern  metropolis,  the  world-renowned 
Memphis,  which  he  built  and  fortified,  and  founded  the 
shrine  of  Ptah,  King  (Suten)  of  Egypt.  His  son  and 
successor  made  it  the  royal  residence.     Menes,  there- 

*>  Niebubr,  ErflgmeDtnin  LiTiuinm,  &c    Introduction  and  Plate. 
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fore,  inhabited  both  This  and  Thebes.  We  find  the 
two  names  in  the  earliest  Egyptian  records.  Traces 
still  remain  of  Menes'  greatest  work,  without  which 
Memphis  could  not  have  been  built,  nor  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt  united.  All  the  notices  represent  him  as 
the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  —  the  author  of 
Egyptian  grandeur  and  Egyptian  civilisation. 

The  successor,  the  third  King,  was  Athothis-Een- 
KEKES,  Athothis  II.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  name 
of  this  Athothis  ^^  is  extant  on  any  monument. 

TIL     FoimTH  SEiaK,  ASD  THE  PTKAIODB  Of  KoKOHE. 

"We  have  placed  the  19  years  of  Miabies-Miebaes,  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  name  of  the  sixth  King  in  Mane- 
tho  (26  years),  andwith  his  fourth  King  Uenephes  (23  or 
42  years),  to  whom  the  buUding  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Kokome  is  ascribed.  Of  this  fourth  King  we  find  two 
names.  One  reads  Miebaes-Miebies,  evidently  a  title, 
the  first  part  of  which  must  have  signified  "  to  love ; " 
with  which  also  the  first  part  of  Eratosthenes'  trans- 
lation, unintelligible  as  the  whole  word  is  in  its  present 
shape,  corresponds.  He  renders  the  root  (ma,  mi,  to 
love),  sometimes  by  mae    sometimes  by  mi   (Mi-iri, 

■>  A  fngment  of  the  Papynu,  it  ii  true,  contsins  TEH,  written 
phoneticaUj.     A  Sarcophagna  ia  the  Berlin  Mu- 
Mum,  ornamented  in  the  old  atjle,  contains  the 
•ame  name,  with   the   Ibis  sign,   written  conae-     i^fi^    ^\^ 
qoentlj  like  Athothis.     But  the  point  is  very  nn-      T>jB^    X-^^ 
eertain.     (See  Lepsio^  Introd.  to  Book  of  the      ^'^    ^^-^ 
Dead.)     On  the  same  ingment,  moreover,  there      '-^    ^ 
it  the  beginning  of  the  name  of  Teti'a  Bucceasor, 
MEB,   that    aame    root   "to  love,"   which   in  the        ^    . 
name  of  Rameues  ia  pronounced  mi  (Mi-ahcn).      VT^V 
Thia  would  accord  well  with  the  following  Sing,   l*^^" 
We  anhjoia    the   names   from  Lepsius'  collection.        tml 

Teti  aeems  to  mean  the  second  Thot  or  the 
two  Tbots  :  and  thus  the  other  scntcheon  may  be  Keu-Keu,  "  the  two 
orders"  (of  Goda)  :  or  Os>ga,  "the  two  chief  (or  prindpal)  orders." 
Tliis  scutcheon  replaces  in  some  ritnals  the  name  of  Menkeres.     See 
LepduB,  L  &  p.  II.  » 
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Toha£fhtea).  The  queatiou  is,  then,  whether  we  have 
any  hope  of  b^ng  able  to  decipher  the  second  part  of 
the  translation.  ^AiVi^,  "  he  who  loves  the  other,"  is 
evidently  nonsense.  For  Scaliger's  emendation,  tfuxi- 
TMpes,  "  he  who  loves  the  friend,"  there  is  no  autho- 
rity in  Egyptian.  Mie^iea  Miebaes  can  never  have  had 
any  such  signification.  In  support  of  my  proposed 
restoration,  t^iXoVaupo^,  the  Ox-loving,  many  arguments 
might  be  adduced.  Mas  occurs  in  the  Coptic  version 
of  the  BiWe  for  Calf  and  Ox,  and  in  Greek  may  have 
been  pronounced  bos.  The  Ox  itself,  ag^n,  might  be 
Mnevia,  the  Ox  of  the  Sun  of  Heliopolis.**  The  Egyp- 
tians wrote  the  name  Mna,  just  like  that  of  Menea.^ 
Mnevis  is,  in  iact,  the  oldest,  or  one  of  the  oldest 
Egyptian  Kings.  The  first  of  the  remarkable  series 
of  Egyptian  legislators  transmitted  by  Diodorus  (i.  94.), 
independent  of  his  pragmatical  account  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs,  begins  with  MNETHC,  the  only  possible 
Latin  transcript  of  which  is  Mhevis.  The  authorities 
he  used  thus  described  him :  —  After  the  Gods  and 
Heroes  ruled  in  Egypt,  Mneves  was  the  first  who  per- 
suaded men  to  live  according  to  written  laws ;  he  was 
a  high-minded  man,  and  the  most  affable  Prince  on 
record.  He  received  his  laws  from  Hermea.  A  primeval 
King,  Mnevis,  builder  of  the  Royal  citadel,  is  also  con- 
nected with  Hehopolis  by  Pliny's  authorities,  and  in- 
deed, probably,  twice.  Pliny,  in  the  passage  upon  Egypt 
(35. 65.),  mentions  the  royal  citadel  of  Mnevis,  in  Helio- 
polis,  where  he  must  allude  to  a  King,  and  not  to  the 
Sacred  Bull,  which,  as  well  as  Apis,  was  kept  in  the  shrine 
of  the  Temple.     In  another  passage  of  the  same  book, 

**  ^iKoTovfios  migbt  also,  as  Mr.  Birch  fhinks,  Lave  the  eenae  of 
heifer  "  loving  the  buU."  Dr.  Hincks  also  reads  the  name'of  a  King 
of  the  6th  Dynasty  Ab,  the  *'  calf."  (See  Ideographic  235. ;  and  our 
Vocabulary,  p.  454.)  Mr.  Birch  is  now  inclined  to  think  that  Ab 
n  a  "kid"  or  "lamb." 

**  See  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs,  v.  195 — 199.  He  writes 
the  hieroglyphic  name  Mne.    See  Lepeius'  Introduction. 
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where  the  builders  of  the  Labyrinth  are  mentioned,  he 
remarks  that  some  vriters  call  it  the  royal  citadel  of 
Moteris,  which  may  be  the  royal  citadel  of  Menevis, 
imlesB  it  be  meant  for  Ma-tu-ra,  the  builder  of  the  La- 
byrinth  (12th  Dynasty).  Strabo  (xTii.  1.),  indeed, 
mentiona  a  royal  citadel  at  Abydos,  the  Thinite  me- 
tropoUa,  built  of  vast  blocks,  evidently  belonging  to 
the  Old  Empire,  and  compares  its  architecture  and 
splendour  widi  the  Labyrinth.  He  calls  it  Memnonian, 
like  the  one  in  Thebes,  i.  e.  Monuments  of  the  Dead, 
mistaking  it  for  an  Egyptian  word  "  m^nm^n,"  as  is  now 
universally  admitted. 

We  seem,  then,  to  have  estabUshed  the  point  that  the 
hierogljrpbic  name  Mna  is  sometimes  rendered  Menesy 
sometimes  Mtiema^  and  that  Mnevis  occurs  as  the  name 
of  one  of  the  oldest  Kings.  We  might  even  be  tempted 
to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  IJbnephis  is  another  form 
of  it,  arising  out  of  the  resolution  of  men  into  %ien 
already  mentioned  (like  Sebennytus,  from  Semnut). 
But  there  is  no  authority  for  writing  ph  instead  of  u 
or  V.  We  cannot,  therefore,  trace  the  root  any  further, 
bat  adopt  the  suggestion  of  Lepsius,  as  being  the  most 
probable,  that  Mnevis  the  King  is  equivalent  to  Menes. 
As  regards  Manetho,  we  find  the  name  of  the  fourth  King 
of  KratfMtbenea,  Miahies,  in  his  sixth  reign ;  and  the  date 
of  Eratosthenes,  19  years,  in  his  fifth  reign.  No  name 
or  date  in  Eratosthenes  corresponds  with  Manetho's 
fourth  reign,  Uenephes,  with  23  (13)  years.  But  there 
is  an  important  historical  notice  annexed  to  it,  which  at 
all  events  belongs  to  this  period,  the  second  half  of  the 
1st  Dynasty,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  to  the  last  reign 
but  one  of  Eratosthenes,  between  the  younger  Athothis 
and  the  last  sover^gn  of  that  family.  The  notice  al- 
luded to,  extracted  from  Manetho's  Annals,  runs  thus : 
"  In  his  reign  a  sore  famine  aflBicted  Egypt : 
He  bcilt  the  Pybamids  at  Kokome." 

The  famine  was  probably  the  consequence  of  a  de- 
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ficient  inundation,  followed,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  by  a  pestilence  which  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  persons.  It  would  be  most  satisfac- 
tory to  be  able  to  determine  the  burial-place  of  this 
King  and  his  kinsmen.  Manetho  was  acquainted  with 
it.  He  mentions  the  pyramids  built  by  him  as  being 
still  in  existence.  Perring  was  the  first  who  thought 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  remark  to  identify  the  re- 
maining pyramids.  He  supposes  the  site  mentioned 
by  Manetho  to  be  the  ruins  near  Abu-Roash,  opposite 
Heliopolis,  not  far  from  a  very  dilapidated  pyramid, 
the  most  northern  now  in  existence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  solid  argument  in  favour  of  this  conjecture, 
but  many  against  it.  The  pyramid  is  formed  of  well- 
hewn  blocks  of  limestone  and  granite  indeed,  a  style  of 
architecture  stated  in  the  same  Annals  not  to  have 
been  in  vogue  till  the  Ist  Memphite  or  3rd  Dynasty. 
Manetho,  again,  mentions  several  pyramids ;  and  here 
there  is  only  one  distinguishable.  Perring,  at  least,  does 
not  consider  the  remains  of  buildings  still  visible  in  that 
vicinity  to  have  been  pyramids.  If,  therefore,  this  was 
the  site  of  those  mentioned  by  Manetho  as  erected  by 
the  Thinite  King,  two  or  more  of  them  must  have  been 
destroyed ;  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  three  or  four  to 
have  been  destroyed  as  two  or  three.  If  Perring  be 
correct,  indeed,  we  must  admit  a  destruction  of  pyra- 
mids to  have  taken  place.  The  site  of  those  in  this 
part  of  Egypt  which  face  to  the  southward,  would  be 
indicated  either  by  their  relation  to  Memphis  or  the 
Tomb  of  Mceris.  It  is  difficult  among  these,  indeed,  to 
find  one  the  style  of  which  corresponds  with  that  of 
this  Dynasty.  Lastly,  we  may  posMbly  be  able  to  ex- 
plain the  name  of  K6k6mg.  K6,  without  any  addition, 
was,  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  city  in  the  Cynopolitan 
Nome,  consequently  to  the  southward  of  the  Fayoum 
and  the  Nome  of  Heracleotis.  Kds  (burial)  is  the  name 
of  two  ancient  cities.  K6s-verver  (the  glowing)  is  the 
Egyptian  name  of  Apollinopolis  Parva,  on  the  right 
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bank.  All  this  is  unsuitable.  K6s-kam,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  place  marked  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  as  "Apollinis,"  opposite  to  An- 
tseopolis  ^*,  consequently  on  the  western  side,  that  of 
the  Tombs.  There  is  too  great  a  similarity  in  these 
names  not  to  attract  attention  in  any  future  examina- 
tions." 

It  were  also  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  be  the 
Theban  Pyramid  to  the  south  of  Edfu  (Apollinopolis 
Magna),  the  so-called  Pyramid  El  Eufah.  We  must 
certainly  conuder  one  so  ancient  and  weather-beaten  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  group  of  pyramids  here  men- 
tioned, if  we  do  not  identify  it  as  the  remiuns  of  the 
borial-place  of  the  contemporary  Thinite  Dynasty  (the 
2nd  of  Manetho). 

The  important  point  for  history  is  this :  The  tradi* 
tion  which  Manetho  followed  mentioned  the  burying- 
places  of  the  fourth  King  and  his  family ;  and  these 
tombs  were  pyramids  still  existing  in  his  time.  We 
shall  show  in  the  sequel  that  this  was  not  an  isolated 
tradition. 


IV.    FirTH  Reion  :     SEMPSES,  SEMEMPSES,  cohfabed  with 
*  SMENTETI  or  the  Tablet  of  Kabnak. 

Kma  Seupsos,  Semempses,  is  probably  the  * 
first  King  in  the  series  of  Kamak — (Ra-hem) 
SMeN-TeTi.  The  name  must  belong  to  the 
1st  Dynasty;  for  the  fourth  scutcheon  of  the 
series  (the  second  and  third  are  destroyed) 
belongs  to  the  succeeding  one,  the  3rd,  which 
has  no  royal  name  bearing  the  slightest  resem- 
blance to  Sraenteti,  any  more  than  haa  the 
2nd,  the  contemporary  Thinite  Dynasty.  8j«B..ud. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  Se- 

**  Pejrott'n  Dictionuy,  and  hia  ftnttiorities  there  quoted. 
*•  The  ArmenUn  version,  K£  Kufiq,  "k6,  a  Tillage,"  ie  perbaps 
nerelj  «  coi^ectare,  and  not  a  tot;  bapp;  one. 
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menses,  and  then  Semempaes,  Sempses,  Sempsos,  may 
have  grown  out  of  Sementhes.  The  name  on  the  Tab- 
let of  Karnak  beare  an  undoubted  resemblance  to  Osy- 
mandyaa,  or  might  be  identified  with  the  Ismandes 
(Imandes)  of  Strabo.  But  we  know  nothing  of  the 
former  to  justify  us  in  placing  him  among  the  hia- 
torical  Kings  of  the  Old  Empire,  as  we  have  shown  in 
our  remarks  upon  Diodorus ;  and  Ismandes  or  Imandea 
is  inseparable  from  this  Labyrinth  and  its  pyramid,  and 
belongs,  therefore,  to  the  12th  Dynasty  and  the  end  of 
the  Old  Empire.  It  is,  at  all  events,  to  be  remarked, 
that  this  King  has  the  title  of  kherp  (read  by  Lepsius 
hem),  which  Birch  has  discovered  to  mean  the  first  (of 
his  name). 


SOBVEY  OP   THE   PEUIOD   OP    190  TEAB8  —  THE   PERIOD   IN 
WHICH   EGYPT   WAS  POEUED   INTO  ONE  EMPIRE. 

Down  to  Semempses  we  have  uninterrupted  records 
of  the  direct  descent.  Manetho  gives  that  of  the 
younger  Athothis,  which  is  wanting  in  Eratosthenes. 
The  Dynastic  connexion  of  the  four  rulers  is  therefore 
expressly  authenticated  by  them  all.  The  next  King 
in  Eratosthenes  is  called  a  Memphite  Prince.  Here 
then,  the  Ist  Dynasty  must  close,  if  our  adjustment  be 
correct.  Before  adducing  complete  proof  that  such 
was  really  the  case,  we  will  take  a  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  results  of  the  previous  inquiry. 

It  embraces  a  period  of  almost  two  centuries — 190 
years.  This  period  is  obviously  the  commencement  of 
the  United  Empire,  but  not  of  the  history  of  the  States 
by  the  union  of  which  that  Empire  was  formed.  Mcnes, 
with  whom  the  series  of  the  five  rulers  of  the  1st  Dy- 
nasty commences,  was  clearly  the  Lord  "  of  the  Two 
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Countries,"  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Himself  of  a 
Tbeban  race,  he  founded  Memphis.  The  Princes  of 
This  and  Memphis  shared  his  inheritance;  that  is  to 
say,  at  the  end  of  five  reigns  the  Empire  was  divided 
into  a  government  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Whe- 
ther the  former  were  subordinate  to  the  latter,  or  ^so- 
ciated  with  it  -on  terms  of  equalil^,  or  wholly  separated, 
we  know  not.  With  Menes  an  Egyptian  feeling  of  na- 
tionality was  awakened  in  the  people ;  but  it  rested  on 
the  grounds  of  old  reminiscences  of  the  time  when  the 
provinces  were  distinct.  The  origin  of  Thebes  belongs 
to  the  primeval  ages  ;  it  was  the  primeval,  sacred  city 
of  Ammon.  Next  to  it  came  Abydos  and  This,  the 
family  residence  of  the  House  of  Menes.  Keligion  and 
language,  mythology  and  writing,  appear  in  the  Dy- 
nasty of  Menes,  its  names  and  monuments,  as  the  native 
element,  the  indigenous  groundwork  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Empire.  The  city  of  Ammon  implies  the 
worship  of  Ammon;  Abydos  (the  city  of  Osiria),  that 
of  Osiris ;  the  name  of  Athothis,  the  worship  of  Thot. 
There  is  a  scutcheon,  containing  the  name  of  Meues,  in 
the  Royal  Palace  of  the  great  Kamesses,  on  which  the 
well-known  hierogljrphics  are  engraved  throughout. 
This  establishes  the  union  of  the  phonetic  and  sym- 
bolic systems,  which  marks  the  position  of  Egypt  in 
the  development  of  writing. 

The  notices  as  to  the  state  of  architecture  and  hiero- 
glyphics are  characteristic  of  a  historic  period.  The 
works  of  that  primitive  race  in  Memphis  and  on  the 
Nile  were  the  wonder  of  after  ages,  as  much  on  ac- 
count of  their  splendour  as  of  their  vast  extent  and 
importance. 

The  historical  age  of  Egypt,  then,  which  begins  with 
Menes,  undoubtedly  rests,  like  that  of  every  other 
nation,  on  an  earlier,  ante-historical,  aboriginal  history, 
the  comnoencement  of  which  again  is  lost  in  the  mythic 
period.  This  ante-historical  epoch  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire  is  the  primeval  history  of  the  separate  provinces 
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of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  especially  of  the  Thebaid. 
The  general  character  of  the  oldest  national  histories, 
and  some  vestiges,  already  alluded  to  in  this  inquiry, 
of  what  must  henceforth  be  called  the  pnineval  time 
of  history  and  the  mythic  olden  time  of  Hgy^t,  lead  to 
this  assumption.  From  the  tenacity  with  which  the 
£g3^tians  adhered  to  old  manners  and  customs,  and 
the  provincial  varieties  in  the  constituent  elements  out 
of  which  the  historic  life  of  the  Egyptian  nation  sprung, 
the  two  periods  prior  to  Menes  cannot  have  been  of 
very  brief  duration.  When,  therefore,  we  enter  upon 
the  Menes-era,  we  obviously  leave  two  epochs  behind 
us ;  and  it  is  of  decided  importance  for  understanding 
the  period  of  which  we  are  treating,  to  keep  this 
steadily  in  view.  In  spite  of  all  the  scholarship  that 
has  been  expended  upon  Menes  =  Menu  =  Minos  = 
Minyaa  =  Mannus  =  Mens  =  Man,  i.  e.  the  first  man, 
there  is  nothing  mythic  about  him ;  but  this  comparison 
of  names,  somewhat  hastily  adopted  in  the  early  stages 
of  critical  inquiry,  has  been  mythicised  throughout. 
Our  information  as  to  his  personal  life  is  more  meagre 
than  about  Hermann  and  Marbod,  but  it  is  equally 
historical.  There  is  no  monument  extant  of  these  an- 
cestors of  the  German  nation,  whereas  the  works  of 
Menes  had  endured  prior  to  Hermann  for  a  longer 
period  than  the  one  which  intervenes  between  Hermann 
and  our  own  day.  At  this  epoch  of  the  world  and  of 
Egypt,  personal  biography  was  neglected ;  but  historical 
personaUty,  unless  we  are  wholly  in  error,  is  the  vehicle 
through  which  all  our  knowledge  of  it  has  been  con- 
veyed. No  wonder,  indeed;  for  although  it  is  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Egyptian  Empire,  the  times  of  the 
Egyptian  Charlemagne,  it  is  long  subsequent  to  the 
dawn  of  civilisation  in  the  Egyptian  provinces. 

When  we  reach  the  close  of  our  labours,  we  hope  to 
corroborate  this  proposition,  which  is  here  only  enun- 
ciated, by  far  more  satisfactory  evidence.  We  can,  how- 
ever, draw  no  other  conclusions,  even  from  our  inquiry 
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at  its  present  stage,  but  that  this  period,  of  which  we 
have  historical  tradition,  is  a  historical  one  —  with 
however  little  favour,  from  very  different  causes,  such 
an  o^nnion  may  be  received  among  the  predominant 
parties  at  the  present  moment.  The  statement  in 
Hanetho's  Lists,  that  Menes  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
a  hippopotamus,  is  probably  an  exaggeration  of  an 
early  legend  that  he  was  carried  away  by  a  hippopo- 
tamus, one  of  the  symbols  of  the  God  of  the  Lower 
World.**  The  great  ruler  was  snatched  away  from  the 
earth,  to  extinguish  him  from  other  mortids,  just  as 
Romulus  was.  There  were,  doubtless,  popular  legends 
about  him  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Maneros  song, 
however — a  lament  for  the  early  death  of  the  only  son 
of  the  first  King,  in  which  likewise  the  inventor  of  agri- 
culture and  astronomy,  the  pupil  of  the  Muses,  was 
celebrated — does  not  belong  to  it.*'  For  the  first  King 
is  no  less  a  personage  than  Osiris,  and  the  object  of  the 
monody  tmd  the  encomium  is  Harpocrates,  i.  e.  Horus, 
the  Child ;  and  even  the  illustration  given  by  Herodotus 
meant  to  convey  that  it  referred  to  the  great  mystery  of 
the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  and  not  to  a  fact  in  the 
Imperial  history.'®  Neither,  probably,  has  the  anecdote 
about  the  building  of  Crocodilopolis  any  reference  to 
Menes.     The  story  current  was,  that  a  cert^n  King, 

»  Wilk.  Man.  and  Cost.  ▼.  178. 

"  Herod,  ii.  79.  Conf.  Plut  de  laid,  et  0».  $  18.  p.  357. 
Fonnx,  iT.  7.  j  82.     Conf.  Crenzer,  Mythologie,  ii.  246. 

*  HuieroB  cannot  signify,  in  Egyptian,  as  JablonBki  bad  conjec- 
tured, Son  of  Henes,  from  the  very  position  of  the  words.  According 
to  Flntorcb  it  was  used  in  the  sense  of  "Qood  luck  to  yon  I"  "Wel- 
come!"  Schwenck's  explanation,  Manari,  as  "truth  of  watching,"  or 
"pf  the  watchman,"  is  aa  absurd  as  the  rest  of  bis  Coptic  lucu- 
faralioiu  which  show  a  complete  ignorance  of  Egyptian.  Brugsch 
(b  his  Adonie-klage,  ISS2)  has  happily  explained  it  as  M^-n-hra, 
"  Come  home,"  "  Return."  He  applies  the  name  simply  to  Oiiris ; 
but  the  King's  bod  must  be  accounted  for.  In  the  text  by  which  he 
niuslratefl  Uiis  interpretation,  "The  Lamentations  of  Isis  and  of  I^e- 
phthyi^"  translated  by  bim  firom  a  papyrus,  Osiris  is  identified  willi 
~  ;  Ins  caUs  hers^  Sister  and  Mother. 
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pursued  by  his  hounds,  threw  himself  into  the  Lake  of 
Mceris,  in  which  his  horse  was  drowned,  but  was  himself 
conveyed  safe  and  sound  to  the  opposite  shore  by  a 
crocodile,  and  that  out  of  gratitude  he  built  the  city. 
In  this  same  account  the  King  is  said  to  be  the  builder 
of  the  Labyrinth  and  the  pyramid  by  its  side,  and  was 
consequently  a  King  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  When 
treating  of  this  Dynasty  we  shall  see  that  the  name  of 
the  King  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  also  leads  to  the 
same  concluMon.^* 

We  meet  with  but  slight  allusions  to  the  warlike  ex- 
peditions and  conquests  of  the  founder  of  the  Egyptian 
Empire.     Prosperous  and  powerful,  however,  as  Egypt 

THE  FIEST  DTWASTY: 
5  EiNoa — 


A,  Eratostheneh 


in.  Albothfall.      -    33 


V.  Pemphto 

(read       Bem- 
tMoe),  Son      •    18 


3.  Eenkenet 

(Ed*.  43, 
i.  Venephes 


3.  (Athothii)    Ken- 
k«oe«     •        -    31 
4.  nmiepIiesCAB)13 


8.  BienecDM  -     ! 

Eos.  Hentht*. 
Ann.  YibesOiea. 


*^  Btq)h.  Bjz.  KpoKoitlXuv  r6Xtt.    The  name  begins  6  Mat- . . .; 
then    cornea   a  hiatas.    Diodoros  eertainly  has  Mirvslt',  which  is 
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was  nnder  him,  ita  dominion  must  have  been  very 
extensive.  The  old  Annals  record  a  famine  and  pesti- 
lence in  the  last  two  reigns ;  and  they  probably  con- 
tained many  other  notices  more  important  than  those 
Trfiich  have  been  preserved  by  the  epitomists  of  the 
historian,  himself  very  concise,  inasmuch  as  he  wrote 
at  a  late  penod,  and  for  supercilious  Greeks  and 
Grecian  rulers.  The  historical  authenticity  of  this 
epoch,  therefore,  rests  principally  upon  the  monuments, 
and  especially  the  gigantic  works  of  Menes,  which  have 
left  the  stamp  of  grandeur  on  the  Egyptian  Empire. 
We  shall  conclude  with  a  synopsis  of  the  results  of  the 
previous  investigation. 
TmNTTES  (THE  KACE  OF  MENES). 
IMTMjkU. 


KoIkalB  tba  Asuk,  KODidlBI  M 


MoHVMEHTH  tniTtuximmia. ' 


ion.  Boilt  the  TOTal  citadel  in 
Henpbiii  (killed  in  medkinei 
vrotc  worka  on  umtoay." 


'  Saa.    Famine  in  GgTpt ;  erected  the 
IVrMDid*  of  KokomJ  (KO)." 


UeNa  (TariD  Papjrnt ;  «cnt«heon  in 
the  Buneesenm,  L  i.  a.>  , 

Danuninff  off  of  the  Kile  above 
HemiHii*. 

;  ConatoocCioii  id  Jowph  Canal, 
Menei  CanaL 

PoondatioD  of  Mamtdiia    (ifoi/)) 


BniltRoj'Blpalace  in  Memphis.  Com- 
mencement of  stedical  BcieDce. 
TeTI   (Turin    Papyma,  and     uko- 
phagni  at  Berlin). 


?  rBa]SMeNTeTI  (L  i,  c).  L 
Scatcheon  St  the  beginning  of  the 
Royal  aerie*  of  Eamak. 


probably  very  corrapt.    He  may  hnve  written  such  noneeose,  for- 
getting what  he  bad  jnst  stated  about  the  bniUing  of  the  Labyrinth. 
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THE  LISTS   OP   THE   SECOITD   AND  THIRD   DTNABTIEB. 

Kanetho's  2nd  Dynaatj  is  called  Thintte.  The  suc- 
ceeding King  in  Eratosthenes,  on  the  contrary,  is  called 
Memphite;  and  Manetho's  3rd  Dynasty  consists  of 
Memphite  Kings.  If,  then,  our  hypothesis  be  correct., 
this  must  be  established  here  by  two  circumstances. 
The  2nd  Dynasty  ought  not  to  contain  any  succeeding 
names  of  Eratosthenes ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter  ought  to  be  identifiable  with  the  royal  names 
and  dates  of  reign  in  Manetho's  3rd  Dynasty.  A  simple 
collation  of  the  two  Lists  furnishes  the  first  negative 
and  preliminary  proof.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
this  should  be  an  accidental  circumstance. 


KiKBTHo :  Second  Dynasty. 

AJfiamM,. 

A>««». 

vt_xiv. 

SKldj.. 

B  K^^sr>c. 

»KiBff.—irM.  Ftrtiim. 

1.  Boethoi         -  3S 

1.  Bdcho.     -       - 

I.  Bocha*     -        - 

Momcheiri       -  T» 

a.  KliecM.      -  89 

B.  chao.     -      - 

S.  Chechcxiu  - 

Stoiclma  -        -    6 

3.  Bindlhrii      -  47 

3.  Biophil     - 

3.  Biophi.     -        - 

4.  TUB     .        .  17 

*■"] 

4. 

Har«i      -        -  se 

5.  SeOenei      •  41 

I    N..-.. 

'■    Nonwneft 

Anoyphi.         -  ao 

6.  Chairs         •  17 

SiriuB       -        •  18 

J-i 

^J 

Ciu)alMuOneQ-i„„ 

e.  ae>6eliri«      -  46 

8.  Senechria  .  .  48 

9.  Chenerli      -  80 

e.  No  name. 

9.  Noiume. 

Ra^Su*  -       -  13 

Biyrf*     .        -  lO 

"^^2«;302 

"TMgatAmjn." 

'■ReigDedS97yn." 

si* 
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AasnmiDg  the  orthography  of  the  royal  cameB  to  be 
as  faulty  as  ve  may,  a  single  glance  at  the  dates  of  their 
leigns  will  satisiy  us  of  the  futility  of  any  attempt  to  make 
them  harmonise.  But,  in  confonnity  with  our  hypothesis, 
the  word  "  Memphite"  being  annexed  to  the  ^xth  King 
in  Eratosthenes  directly  confirms  this  view.  We  must 
loot  therefore  for  the  continuation  of  the  series  of 
Eratosthenes,  i.  e.  of  the  strictly  chronological  Kings, 
in  Manetho's  3rd  Dynasty,  for  it  is  called  Memphite. 
Here,  therefore,  commences  the  positive  proof.  The 
succeeding  Kings  in  Eratosthenes  are  called  Memphite, 
and  the  3rd  DjnoBtj  of  Manetho  is  called  Memphite. 
It  may  seem  strange  that  in  Manetho  a  lower  date 
should  be  assigned  as  the  sum  total  of  the  Djaaatj, 
than  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the  next  succeeding  nine 

Kings  of  Eratosthenes'  List  (vi xiv.,  224  years), 

namely,  in  Africanus,  according  to  the  heading  and 
individual  dates,  214  years;  in  Euaebius,  198.  But  we 
shall  soon  see  that  the  original  date  in  Manetho  of  the 
reigns  of  this  Dynasty  was  here  again  higher  than  the 
consecutive  chronological  sum  in  Eratosthenes. 


llkitxrKo:  Third  Dynasty — Memphite*. 


SfX^-^  RlDfL        Arm,  Fert-'^ 


phhe 
VIL  (S.)  I 


1.  NechetAcbit. 


VIIL(S.)Ociaor-' 


IX.  (4.)  Mazit,  B.  96 
S.C&)  AndTphu-  30 
XL  (0.)  Sirio*  -  18 
XIL  (7.)  Chun- -I 
hMGneoroa  -/ 
XtlL  (8.)  lUyasn  13 
If V.  <9.)  BijtrH  10 

iUoairtber  m  rnn.) 


2.  ToforthoB     -  S: 
3.TyTeto(TT-l    , 

i.  Mctoefaria  -  1' 

5.  Sayjdiia  -  li 

6.  ToKrtaais  -  l: 

7.  Ache»  -  -  4: 


1.  Necherdcbi*. 


The  other  six 
did  nothing 
worthy     of 
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The  beginning  and  end  of  the  series  of  Eratosthenes 
are  clearly  defined.  The  first  of  the  nine  Kings  which 
correspond  in  his  List  to  Manetho's  3rd  Dynasty  was 
clearly  the  chief  of  the  Dynasty,  from  his  being  called 
Memphite.  His  immediate  successor  is  also  expressly 
termed  "  his  son,"  just  as  the  fourth  is  entered  as  the 
son  of  the  third ;  and,  lastly,  the  seventh  again  as  the 
eon  of  the  sixth.  The  ninth,  howeyer,  is  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  well-known  names  of  the  builders  of 
the  Great  Pyramids,  who  fonn  Manetho's  4th  Dynasty. 
In  so  far,  then,  as  our  hypothesis  may  be  considered 
proved  by  the  harmony  between  the  other  Dynasties, 
we  might  atmply  require  that  the  nine  Kings  inter- 
vening between  the  lat  and  4th  Dynasties  should  cor- 
respond with  the  nine  Kings  of  the  3rd  Dynasty ;  and 
the  rather,  because  the  sum  total  of  the  reigns  in  the 
two  Lists  tallies  satisfactorily.  The  inquiry  would 
necessarily  have  terminated  here,  had  not  the  Egyptian 
monuments  and  registers  challenged  us  to  continue  it. 
For  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  scutcheons  on 
the  Tablet  of  Tuthmosis  contain  names  which  cannot  be- 
long to  any  other  place  but  this :  ASES,  AN,  SAHURA, 
SNEFRU ;  and  all  these  names  are  now  found  on  very 


and  indeed,  Memphite  monuments.  The  disco- 
of  the  English  and  French,  but  especially  the  sya- 
ie  excavations  made  by  the  Prussian  expedition, 
wrought  to  light  other  primeval  monuments,  which 
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belong  neither  to  the  5th  nor  the  4th  Dynasty.  Lastly, 
the  Turin  Papyrus  also  contains  names  of  Kings  which 
sound  in  part  Uke  those  of  the  Lists,  in  part  like  those 
of  the  monuments.  Patient  and  sound  research  alone 
can  here  be  crowned  with  success.  Gertdnly,  how- 
ever, the  first  comparison  of  the  two  Lists  in  detail 
does  not  authorise  us  in  forming  any  very  brilliant 
expectations.  True  it  is  that,  in  re^;ard  to  dates,  the 
second  ajid  third  rdgns  in  Eratosthenes  clearly  coincide 
with  the  same  reigns  in  Manetho,  but  in  reverse  order 
(6+30  and  29+7).  The  length  of  the  sixth  reign  is 
likewise  the  same  in  the  two  Lists  (18  and  19).  The 
names,  however,  do  not  seem  to  agree  at  all,  and  the 
List  of  £ratosthenes  is  more  corrupt  and  confused,  than 
elsewhere,  in  the  case  of  the  first  two  Kings. 

For  these  reasons  the  restoration  of  the  3rd  Dynasty 
is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  inquiry,  and 
here,  therefore,  we  must  entreat  the  more  especial 
patience  of  our  readers  and  brother  critics.  We  enter- 
tain, nevertheless,  a  confident  belief,  that  even  at  this 
point  we  have  materials  enough  to  prepare  the  way  to  a 
complete  restoration  of  the  chronology,  and  to  furnish 
strilong  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  our  general  results. 


KESrroRATION     OV    THE    SBBIES    OF    EINQS    OF    THE    THIRD 
DTNA8TT. 

1  Thb  Fibbt  Rkigm.  —  Dislocation  of  the  Names  in  Hanktho's 

IiIBTi*   AND  ObHEBAI.  BbSULT  07  THX  BeSTOBATIOR. 

Thb  two  reigns  with  which  Manetho's  Lists  of  the 
2nd  Dynasty  in  their  present  form  conclude,  cor- 
respond in  a  striking  manner  with  that  of  the  Jirst 
King  of  Eratosthenes,  with  79  years  : 
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Ses6chri8     -        -        -  48  yeara  l  ,0  ^ 

Cheneres      -        -        -  30    „      )  ^8  years. 

They  both  evidetitly  belong  to  this  period,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  clrcamBtance.  In  S3'iicellus, 
the  2Dd  Dynasty  of  Africanus  terminates  with  the 
seventh  King  —  and  these  two  are  not  mentioned  by 
name  as  the  eighth  and  ninth,  till  after  Eusebius*  List 
of  the  first  two  Dynasties  had  been  introduced.  Now, 
even  supposing  this  to  be  accidental  also,  it  cannot  well 
be  fortuitous  that  the  sum  total  of  the  fibst  seven 

REIGKS   IN  MaKETHO'S  2nD  DtNASTT  (224)  IS  PRECISELT 
THE  SAUE  AS  THAT  OF  THE  NINE  KlNQS  IN  EbaTOSTHENES. 

In  carrying  out  our  hypotbeas,  we  should  bave  been 
obliged  to  assume  that  these  Kings  correspond   and 
are  contemporaneous  with  the  3rd  Dynasty ;  for  the 
t^To  series  have  a  common  starting  point  and  conclu- 
sion— namely,  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  This   in 
the  male  line,  and  the  accession  of  the  Chief  of  the  4th 
Dynasty.     The  necessary  consequence  would  be,  that 
we  must  assume    the    2nd    to    have   been  a  Dynasty 
which  reigned  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and  that  it  was  con- 
temporaneous, during  its  whole  period,  with  the  3rd — 
the  true  Imperial   Djmasty  —  and  that  they  had  a 
common  starting  and  ending  point.     It  is  on  this  ac- 
count exclusively,   that  we  have   transferred  to  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  the  two  reigns  which  now  stand 
in  the  Lists  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  Dynasty,  because  the 
sum  total  of  their  reigns  corresponds  exactly  with  the 
length  of  the  first  reign  in  Eratosthenes,  and  one  of  the 
names  in  Manetho  obviously  belongs  to  the  predomi- 
"•"•*   family  names   of  the  third  royal   race.      Now, 
independently  of  this  assumption,  it  appears  that 
maining  reigns  of  the  2nd  Dynasty  make  up  224 
—  the  precise  number  required.     We  think  this, 
are,  direct  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  hypo- 
that  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  have  transmitted 
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in  the  main  the  same  tradition,  but  upon  a  different 
system.  This  is  all  that  we  require  for  purposes  of 
chronology. 

But  in  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Se86chrlB,  the 
MaQethonian  King  thus  transferred,  the  word  Sesor, 
Sesevy  a  prevailing  element  in  the  names  of  the  Kings 
of  the  1 2th  Dynasty,  is  clearly  found.  Of  it  is  composed 
the  first  part  of  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Sesorta- 
sen  (Sesortfisis),  in  that  Dynasty  the  Greek  version  of 
which  was  SesSstria.  Seser,  Sesor,  is  the  reading  of 
the  Jackal-sceptre,  proposed  by  Lepsius  after  comparing 
the  Manethonian  names  of  that  Dynasty  with  the  mo- 
numents; which  reading  Barucchi  has  likewise  ac- 
cepted, and  De  Rong^  first  pointed  out  in  the  sense  of 
Lord,  power,  strength.^  Champollion  read  it  Oser  or 
User,  out  of  which  the  earlier  students  of  Egyptology 
made  Oaertasen.  The  name  of  Sesortasen,  then,  is 
obvious  in  the  second  and  sixth  Kings  of  Manetho's 
Lists  of  the  3rd  Dynasty : 

2.  Afric.  Tosortbes :      Euseb.  Sesorthos. 
6.     „      Tosertasie :        „      wanting. 

In  these  texts  there  is  clearly  the  name  Sesertesen, 
which,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  the  Greeks  always 
rendered  hy  SesortdMS,  or  Sesortasis.  Now,  as  in  every 
succeeding  Dynasty  certain  names  are  always  found 
picdominating,  it  is  difficult  not  to  recognise  in  this 

■*  TluB  ingenioaa  critic  hsa  showti  most  conclaBivelj'  (Beme  Arch€- 
ologiqnei,  1847,  iv.  478.  seq.),  that  it  ia  only  by  adopting  tbia 
meaning,  that  all  th«  passages  in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  where 
the  Jackal-sceptre  occnrs,  can  be  explained ;  and,  that  Hermapion 
has  tnaslatfld  it  in  the  well-kaown  title  of  the  Fharaohs  by  ScmrinK 
jgiirir.  The  determination  of  the  Coptic  root  2C06IC  ^d  the 
Hemphidc  OC  is  also  quite  correct.  Bnt  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
either  proved  or  admissible,  that  the  word  in  Egyptian  was  pro- 
nonnced  Uetur,  or  even  ghttur.  For  the  value  and  origin  of  the 
djao^  and  taima,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  hag  been  said  on  the 
Copdc  alphabet  (YoL  L  p.  271,). 
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Ses6chris  the  name  Sesorcheris,  Sbbobchxbes,  i.e.  Seser- 
ke-re.  Nor  is  there  any  other  name  which  can  be  in- 
tended  by  Momcheiri,  an  evident  misspelling,  the  first 
King  of  Eratosthenes  who  belongs  to  this  period.  We 
shall  see  hereafter  that  the  monuments,  at  this  early 
stage,  contain  names  compounded  with  Seser.  We  will, 
however,  adduce  at  once  a  atrikiag  fact,  to  which  De 
Roag&  called  our  attention,  that  the  name  of  an  old 
King  Seser-ke-ra,  Sesorcheres,  the  reading  of  which  we 
proposed  on  the  ground  of  that  resemblance,  is  really 
found,  vrith.  the  customary  parade  of  Old  Egyptian 
magnificence  at  that  period,  enclosed  in  the  royal 
scutcheon  of  the  first  of  the  Ptolemies — Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  Lagus.  But,  lastly,  by  this  means  the  hitherto 
unintelligible  translation  of  the  name  in  Eratosthenes 
can  easUy  be  amended  and  explained,  as  signifying 
guide,  leader  ('HT^VavSpof"),  a  free  interpretation  taken 
&om  the  sceptre.  Here  Eratosthenes  evidently  at- 
tempted, as  in  other  cases,  an  approximate  rendering  of 
the  Egyptian  by  some  known  Greek  name,  just  as  he  did 
that  of  Athothis  by  Hermogenes. 

Necheropis  (Necherfichis),  the  first  King  in  Manetho, 
may,  perhaps,  be  merely  a  misspelling  of  Nepher6phis 
(Nefru  hept) ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is  some  inde- 
pendent ground  on  whidi  it  is  proposed.  The  date  of 
the  reign  (28)  does  not  agree.  Here  again,  therefore,  we 
have  doubtless  a  co-regent  or  contemporaneous  sove- 
reign —  the  former  more  probably,  because  he  might 
be  introduced  into  the  List  of  Kings  of  the  Dynasty, 
although  his  regnal  years  do  not  form  part  of  the  sum 
of  the  chronology  of  the  reigns. 

XL  Th«  Sbconb,  Third,  akd  Fotjbth  Emons. 
Thb  names  and  rendering  of  the  aecmd  of  the  Kings 

>'  HrHCANAPOC,  instead  of  THCANAPOC,  which  hu  no 
The  preceding  word  ende  with  the  i)  sound  {ipfi^vtitraiy 
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of  Eratosthenes,  belonging  to  this  period,  are  corrupt, 
and  appear  at  first  sight  anintelli^ible.  But  the  years 
of  reign  (6)  clearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  third 
reign  in  Manetho  (7). 

Eratosthenes  calls  him  Stoichos,  or  rather  StoichtM 
Ares;  Manetho,  Tyreis  or  Tyria.  Now,  we  find  that 
the  primeral  King  of  the  field  of  the  Pyramids  of 
Gizeh,  Tet-ke-ea  (PI.  I.  2.  a.  b.),  in  a  tomb  at 
Sakkdra,  has  by  his  side  a  scutcheon  with  the  well- 
known  sign  of  the  fiimily  name  (Son  and  Groose)  over 
it,  consequently  the  name  of  the  same  King  (ASSA). 
We  are  indebted  for  this  discovery,  which  confirms  our 
identification  of  the  name  with  Tetkera,  to  Mr.  Prisse, 
who  pubUdied  it  in  1846.  We  have,  therefore  the  King 
TeT-KAR-RA  ASS  (or  even  ASSA).  By  ^ 

alteiing  the  unintelligible  Ares,  and  the 
addition  of  Stoichos,  in  the  list  of  Erato- 
sthenes, we  read  Asses-Toichbos,  "  the 
estafalished  by  Helios,"  agreeing  with  the 
name  in  Manetho,  in  the  corresponding 
reign;  namely,  instead  of  Tyreis  (Ty- 
ris),  TrceKES.  CTOIXOC  uiiy  ouroS  S 
irriv  APHC  ANAICeHTOC  would, 
acoordingly,  be  read  thus : 

A€X:HC  TOIXPOC  «%  <wto3  S  itmv  HAIO0ETOC. 

It  appears  that  Eratosthenes,  in  the  case  of  his  first 
King,  who  has  a  scutcheon  with  the  Croose  and  Sun,  and 
sometimes  even  over  the  name  Tetkera,  as  shown  in  our 
plates,  gave  both  names,  and  translated  the  second,  as 
he  pro^bly  did  also  in  the  case  of  AN  Cmr*IC,  the 
tenth  King.  The  real  proof  of  the  identity  of  Asses 
and  Tetkera  will  be  found  below  in  the  series  of  the 
scutcheons  at  Eamak. 

As  the  second  rugn  ia  Eratosthenes  of  6  years  cor- 
respcMids  with  the  third  of  Manetho  of  7  years,  so  does 
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the  ^ird  of  Eratosthenes  with  the  second  of  Manetho, 
30  years  with  29.  InGlosormi^s  we  identify  Tosorthos, 
Se3orthoa=SESOBTosis'  (SeSeRTeSeN). 

The  name  of  the  fourth  King  in  Eratosthenes,  Mab^s 
(of  which  Heliodorus  is  evidently  the  translation**), 
seems  to  be  a  prsenomen  transformed  into  a  title.  In 
the  same  manner  a  subsequent  MarSs  is  represented. 
Accoirding  to  the  precedent  of  Asses-Tetkera,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  at  meeting  with  a  title  taken  from  a 
throne'Scutcheon,  or  considered  as  a  throne-name.  On 
the  contrary,  we  should  rather  expect  it,  when  the 
family  name  has  been  already  ^ven.  That  is  precisely 
the  case  here.  Manetho's  Mesochris  is  evidently  the 
same  Sesochris  again  whom  we  identified  as  Sesorcheres. 
The  number  17  has,  perhaps,  been  27,  corresponding 
with  the  26  years  in  Eratosthenes.  The  fourth  King, 
therefore,  we  suppose  to  be 

Sesobchsbes  II.,  sumamed  Mab:^. 
The  Utter,  accordingly,  is  the  elder  Mares,  or  Mares- 
Sesor-cheres. 

in.  The  Fipia  and  Sixth  Beiqhs. 

The  name  of  the  ffth  King  in  Eratosthenes  (An6y- 
phes,  with  20  years)  must  have  been  pronounced  like 
the  Cheops  (Khufu)  of  Herodotus,  which  Eratosthenes 
renders  by  Sa6phis,  for  he  translates  them  both  by 
nearly  the  same  word,  and  in  precisely  the  same  sense." 
The  fifth  King  in  Manetho,  however,  is  really  called 
S6tphis,  and  so,  therefore,  we  must  read  the  name 
in  Eratosthenes.  The  difference  in  the  dates  of  the 
reigns  (20  and  16)  probably  originated  with  the  au- 
thorities. The  monumental  name  can  be  no  other  tlmn 
KHU-FU.     It  occurs,  perhaps,  on  a  monument  where 

'*  Kiunelj,  from  ma,  to  give,  and  re,  the  enn. 
w  He  calb  SaSphis  Kw/ian-iic,  Anfiyphia'  «ir/ct»i«)c.     ANQY»IC  ia 
ANC0Y*1C  or  AN-CDY»IC. 
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the  arm  with  the  whip  (read,  according  to  I^psius,  in 
the  hieroglyphics,  khu)  is  annexed  to  the  first 
ugD  (the  sieve,  for  kh).    But  it  may  also  be   /^^\ 
only  a  different  mode  of  writing  the  name  of  [fr    i] 
that  King  of  the  4th   Dynasty.    Here  again,     '^— 
however,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  double  name  I  j  J 
in  the  List  of  Eratosthenes.    It  is  possible  that     r-m^ 
in  the  translation  the  two  names  were  ta^en  for 
one ;  but  it  certainly  cannot  be  accidental  that,  upon 
analysing  the    name  S6yphis-Ehiifu,   the   well-known 
primeval  King  AN  comes  out,  who  in  the  Tablet      ^ 
of  Kamak,  follows  immediately  after  Ases.    The  r'^'s. 
King  AN,  however,  was  found  by  Lepsius  among    ^^\ 
the  old  monumental  names  on  a  tomb  of  the  field    '^j 
of  Pyramids  of  Gizeh.     The  change  in  the  posi-  ItJ 
lion  of  the  fish,  here  placed  at  the  top  of  the     i^^' 
scutcheon,  was  merely  calligraphic. 

The  sittmg  figure,  dedicated  by  the  first  Sesortesen  of 
the  12th  D^asty  to  one  of  his  ancestors,  in       la 
my  collection,  c^Is  the  person  represented  on  /'w\ 
one  side  AN,  that  on  the  other,  SESER-I{-RA  J     'f  H 
which  latter  is  the  name  of  the  second  prede-    J|[   I 
cessor  of  the  first  Sesortesen  of  that  Dynasty."  ^^ 

Until  however,  both  names,  AN  and  Sfiypbis,  SM*r-a-Rk 
are  found  side  by  side  as  belonging  to  the  same  King, 
it  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  Eratosthenes 
did  not  here  mention  two  Kings,  who  reigned  jointly,  as 
was  ostensibly  the  case  in  the  12th  Dynasty. 

The  name  of  the  siaith  King  in  Eratosthenes  is  cer- 
tain from  the  self-evident  translation:  Snuos,  the 
son  of  the  pupil."'    With  this  name,  which  occurs  in 

**  A  {Wsiinile  and  ezplBJUtion  of  this  remarkable  little  Btatue, 
tbe  most  ancient  jet  ksown,  is  given  in  the  Monumenti  dell'  Institato 
Areheologico,  1836. 

••  CIPIOC  »i!oc  nSfitK :  conf,  below  Hie-ris,  ^('Xoc  xipit,  namely, 
S-iri,  filios  ocuti  (more  correctly,  iridiB) :  or  else,  son  of  a  girl  or  diUd, 
iriJ  iarJ),  olteu  oaod  ia  this  unbiguous  sense  in  the  texts. 

vofc.  n.  •  »  7 
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that  form,  mthout  any  doubt,  on  authentic  records, 
the  sixth  name  in  Manetho,  Tosortasis,  i.  e.  Seeortasis, 
corresponds;  and  the  18  years  of  the  Sirios  of  Era- 
tosthenes  agree   with    the    19    of  the    Sesortasis    of 
Manetho.    This,  then,  would  be  Sesertesen  II.       la 
But  we  have  also  reajly  a  corresponding  name  fw" 
in  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  SAHU-RA,  foUowing     331^ 
directly  after  AN ;  which  occurs  repeatedly  in  I  "V 
the  tombs  of  the  field  of  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  as  K^y 
shown  in  the  great  work  on  the  Monuments  of   s>inM«. 
the  Prussian  Expedition.     Indeed  we  find  his  tomb  in 
one  of  the  earliest  pyramids.     No  name  in  the  Lists 
sounds  like  this  Sahura  (which  Lepsius  and  myself  for- 
merly read  Amkhura)  except  Sirios.    It  is  certainly 
very  tempting,  to  identify  him  with  SRI,  i.  e.  Si-ri,  as 
a  King  is  called  in  a  fragment  of  the  Turin  Papyrus, 
at  the  b^inning  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  to  whom   19 
regnal  years  are  assigned ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  below, 
not  one  of  the  preceding  names  tallies.    But  if  Sahura  is 
to  be  retained,  it  may  be  asked  what  becomes  of  Erato* 
sthenes'  expluiat:on  of  Sirios   as  Se-iri,   "  son  of  the 
pupil,"  which  seems  so  clear;  and  which  is  unquestion- 
ably formed  from  the  modern  Egyptian  Si,  son,  and 
the  old  Egyptian  vi,  pupil  ? 

Upon  closer  examination,  this  difficulty  vanishes. 
The  Sah  here  represented  in  the  monumental  name  is, 
as  Birch  was  the  first  to  point  out,  the  same  with 
which  the  Egyptians  usually  indicated  each  particular 
group  of  stars  or  constellation.  ChampoUion"*  thinking 
it  the  sign  for  Orion  consequently  read  it  Keskes,  the 
Coptic  name  of  that  star.  But  this  idea  is  wholly  with- 
out foundation.  The  sign  occurs  in  the  tomb  of 
Ramses  IV.  (the  third  King  of  the  20th  Dynasty),  at 
Biban  el  Moluk,  directly  after  that  of  the  Star  of  Isis", 
which  is  admitted  to  be  Sirius,  in  Egyptian  SdtkiSf  i.  e. 

*"  GnmroaiK^  p.  95.  "  Mon.  del'Egjrple,  pL  clxxvi. 
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the  Star  of  Sut,  Set.®*  A  star  and  eight  points  ( 
stars  ?  eight  smaller  stars  ?)  are  annexed  to  it.  That 
the  Egyptians  had  in  early  times  a  conception  of  con- 
stellations is  JDBt  as  certain  as  that  they  knew  nothing 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Whatever  connexion 
there  may  be  then  between  Sotliis  and  Sah,  so  mnch  at 
least  seems  clear,  that  £ratc»thenes  supposed  that  Sah 
represented  the  group,  the  brightest  star  of  which  is 
the  Dog-star,  and  that  he  translated  it  Seirios.  Why 
should  he  not  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  re- 
marking that  the  name  itself  was  not  a  Greek  one,  bat 
was  perhaps  derived  &om  si-iri,  which  originally  sig- 
nified in  Egyptian  "  son  of  the  pupil,"  and  afterwards, 
likewise,  "one  free,  or  freeing,  from  the  charm  of  the 
evil  eye  ?  "  Sudi  an  interpretation  would  exactly  suit 
the  God  iSet,  the  "  Powerful,"  "  Forcible,"  the  God  sym- 
bolised by  the  Ass  ^,  after  whom  the  star  of  Sothis  must 
have  been  named.  According  to  some,  Set  was-  the  Sun 
(a  Phallic  God),  and  called  by  the  Greeks  Seirios.  It 
may  also  be  that  the  explanation  of  Eratosthenes  is  due 
to  Gopdc  erudition,  misapplied  to  an  old  name.  The 
Dog-star  is  called  in  Coptic  (Su  (n)  Iidr)  the  Star  of 
the  Dog  (translation  of  the  Greek  'Ao-r^xuaiv)  ;  conse- 
quently, dropping  the  connecting  preposition — Su-hor. 

IV.  Thb  Sktenth,  Eighth,  asd  Ninth  Beiokb. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  an  unmistakeable  agreement 
between  the  two  Lists,  and  especially  in  the  entries  of 
the  lengths  of  reigna.  But  from  this  time  forth  every- 
thing seems  to  be  in  confiinon ;  for  we  find  in  Erato- 
sthenes : 

7.  ChnuboB-Gneuros     -        -    22  years  ; 

8.  Eay63is  -        -        -        -    13     „ 

9.  Biyer^  -        -        -    10     „ 

M  Gnmmure,  p.  96.  »  Conf.  also  Vol  I.  p.  425.  seq- 
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in  Manetho : 

Aches       -        -        -        -  42  years. 
Sephurifi   -        -        ■        -  80     „ 
Kerpheres  -        -        -  26     „ 

This  confusion  again  vanishes  on  further  examination. 

The  seventh  name  in  Eratosthenes  is  clearly  a  title. 
According  to  him  it  signifies  "  gold  "  or  "  the  golden."  ** 
We  consider  this  King  a8aSESERTESBN(Sesortoua),  con- 
sequently the  third  who  had  the  title  NUB,  the  Golden ; 
it  seems  that  Eratosthenes  expressly  remarked  that  he 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding  King.  Now  there  is  in  the 
field  of  Pyramids  an  early  very  celebrated  King  who 
certainly  precedes  the  Khufu-Su6phis  of  the  4th  Dy- 
nasty, but  who  is  often  found  connected  with  him.  He 
is  called  S.NFRU.  He  has  always  a  hawk  ,4 
wtting  on  gold  (ntfJ,  pronounced  gnub)  ;  from  ■\  H  if 
him,  consequently,  commence  the  scutcheons  4*^^% 
with  the  Gold  Horns,  a  royal  title  of  which  we  /-jTJn 
have  given  an  account  in  our  Introductory  fl'l  1 
Kemarks.  But  he  is  also  called  on  the  tomb  '~- 
inscriptions  of  the  field  of  Pyiamids  of  Gizeh,  I  ^  / 
NtJB-RA,  or  Gold-Sun.*^  It  is  impossible,  N#^ 
therefore,  to  deny  his  historical  character;  nor  ^■"*°- 
can  there  be  much  more  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
Gold  Horus,  or  Gold-Sun-King,  and  Snefru.    The  Tablet 

w  Instead  of  XNOYBOC  TNEYPOC,  XPYCHC  XPVCOT  nOC, 
read  XNOYBOC,  rNEYPOC,  XPTCOC,  H  XPYCOYC,  VIOC. 
C/mui,  gold,  we  know  from  the  statemeot  of  Aristides  the  Sophist, 
to  be  the  root  of  Canoput  (the  Greek  form  of  Nubel,  i.  e.  Typhon).  A 
learned  Egyptian  priest  told  him  so  ;  "  bnt "  (adds  the  Greek),  "  the 
Egyptian  sonnd  mas  round  in  a  circle ; "  rg  we  should  express  tt, 
one  difBcult  to  get  hold  of.  Hence,  also,  the  numerons  varieties  of 
the  peculiar  Egyptian  aspiration ;  from  Nubia  (gold),  down  to  Ca- 
ttopiM.  Eratosthenes  adopted  an  intermediate  plan,  and  wrote  both 
words  with  cKu  or  gn.  Perhaps,  also,  he  wrote  XPYCOHAIOC,  so 
that  Gnen-Tot  corresponds  to  Gnub-Sa,  by  shortening  the  long  vowel 
in  the  word  Niih,  as  Uarpokrates  grew  oat  of  Hdr-pe-khrot. 

*'  Monuments,  II.  2,  f.  Conf.,  as  to  Snefru,  the  Plates  of  this 
Division  from  2—7. 
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of  TuthmosiS,  however,  proves  it  positively ;  for  the  next 
scutcheon  after  Sahfkra  (the  seventh)  is  preserved,  and 
contains  the  name  SNFRU,  the  "  beneficent,  beatifying." 

The  corresponding  number  in Manetho  (42)  may  have 
been  made  up  by  adding  together  two  different  Lists, 
or  the  dates  of  two  Ki^;s  who  reigned  co-ordinately, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  the  number  22  in  Erato- 
sthenes.  In  regard  to  the  name,  one  might  be  tempted 
to  conjecture  that  it  was  a  slight  misspelling  of  Asses 
(AXHC  instead  of  ACCHC).  "We  have,  however,  al- 
ready found  a  satisfactory  place  for  this  monumental 
King  Asses,  Assa,  as  the  Family  name  of  Tetkar-ra. 
The  remaining  resource,  therefore,  would  be  the  identi- 
fication with  the  monumental  King  Sahfira,  the  Sirios 
of  Eratosthenes,  which  would  require  us  to  read  Sabres, 
instead  of  Aches  (2ATPHC  instead  of  AXHC).  The 
alteration,  however,  is  a  very  forced  one,  and  we  shall 
find  below  a  better  solution  by  means  of  the  monu- 
mental names. 

The  name  of  the  eighth  King  in  Erastosthenes  is 
easily  amended,  thanks  to  the  translation  (ipy^ixpaTtnp) 
"  the  primeval  ruler,"  and  must  be  read  Ra-s6sis,  instead 
of  Ra-y6us,  which  occa^ons  so  slight  a  change       ,g 
of  a  stroke  in  the  third  letter*^  as  to  be  barely    /-^n 
noticeable.     We  can  hardly  fail  to  identify  him    f'^Brr* 
with  RA-N.SESER  of  the  oldest  monuments.      Tfl 
N  (the  preposition  of)  is  here  placed  immedi-    \11^ 
ately  after  the  San-sign,  before  the  hieroglyphics     -:»*^ 
of  Seser,  in  order  to  show  that  RA  must  not  be    ***-''^- 
read  at  the  end  of  the  name,  as  is  usually  the  case,  but 
as  the  snl^ect.    No  Egyptian  sentence  ever  begins  with 

*>  PACOCIC  instead  of  FATQCIC  =  RA-SESUB  =  Entosthenes' 
APXIKPATQP.  VoT  ra  Bignifles  beginning,  and  tmntr,  lordship, 
guidsDce.  Here  also,  Eratosthenes  has  rendered  it  according  to  the 
pnmnitciatioa  ;  bnt  still  in  the  senae  of  the  hieroglyphic  For  ra, 
re,  Helios,  was  in  the  Egyptian  sense  the  origin  fff  all  things,  the 
priuvval  (M^ginn)  Lord. 

VOL.  n.  G 
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8  preposition.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  H 
was  not  pronounced;  and  the  name  does  really  occur 
without  it. 

In  regard  to  this  King's  position,  however,  it  is  true 
that  we  cannot  rate  the  Tablet  of  Tuthmosis,  as  the 
original  scutcheon   is  destroyed ;  le 

still  it  is  happily  corroborated  by    ^k     '^V.^W 
the  circumstance  of  the  King  being    j^^  ^^3    /^^\ 
already  found  with  Standard,  Vul- 
ture, and  Gold  Horns  name.    At 
all  events  he  cannot,  therefore,  be 
placed  earlier;   nor  later  indeed,    |[]||[t 
for  the  next  King  but  two,  Safiphis   „«  h*™        ui   b^  ■»«> 
Khufu,  has  the  complete  title.  *■""    i^^     "•»' 

Unfortunately,  both  translation  '"'''" 

and  monumental  name  are  wanting  for  the  ninth  and 
last  King  in  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  which  belongs  to 
the  3rd  Dynasty.  We  find  him,  however,  and  his  pre- 
decessor, beyond  all  doubt,  in  Manetho,  though  in  the 
List  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  from  which  at  all  events  we 
must  discard  them,  as  there  is  absolutely  no  place  for 
them  there.  Its  fifth  and  sixth  Kings  are  called 
Kat6i3ls  and  Bicheris. 

The  date  of  reign  annexed  to  each  of  these  Kings 
(25  and  22)  answers  tolerably  well  for  the  sum  total 
of  the  corresponding  Kings  in  Eratosthenes  (23).  To 
account  for  the  number  35,  we  might  also  suppose  that 
the  corresponding  number  (13)  of  the  same  King  has 
been  doubled,  inasmuch  as  in  one  place  12  -t- 10  months 
are  assigned  to  him,  in  another  12  +  2  or  6  months.  In 
like  manner,  Manetho's  number  for  Bichehts  (22  years) 
may  have  aiisen  from  two  entries  being  added  t(^ther, 
with  each  of  which  Eratosthenes'  number  for  BiyOTls 
(10  years)  would  harmonise,  if  the  odd  months  were 
included. 

As  regards  the  relative  correctness  of  the  reading 
Bicheris  or  BiyerSs,  we  have  nothing  to  rely  upon,  as 
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Eratosthenes'  translation  of  the  name  is  omitted  by 
Syncellus,  there  is  no  monumental  name  corresponding 
to  it,  and  no  soitable  explanation  of  the  first  syllable. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  two  names  which 
now  occupy  the  eighth  and  ninth  places  in  Manetho's 
List  of  tiuB  Dynasty,  Sephuiis  and  Kerpheres  7  If  we 
look  at  the  dates  of  the  years  of  reign  annexed  to  thera, 
30  and  26,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  the  dates  of  the 
third  and  fourth  reigns  of  this  Dynasty  iji  Eratosthenes. 
They  will  stand,  therefore,  in  this  juztapoaition : 

3.  Gosormigs  (Sesortasis)  30  ]  8.  Sepharis     -        -  30 

4.  Uar^         -        -        -  26  I  9.  Eerpheres  -        -  26 

This  seems  a  certain  indication  that  the  names  also  form 
part  of  the  tradition  of  the  Srd  Dynasty.  Nor  is  there 
any  difficulty  in  identifying  Sephuris,  Snephur^s,  or 
Snephmes,  consequently  the  great  Snefru-Gold-Sun,  with 
the  seventh  King  of  Eratosthenes,  Chnubos  Gneuros. 
We  may  suppose,  therefore,  tliat  the  latter  name  was  in 
its  light  place  here.  Kerpherca,  again,  can  be  no  other 
than  Nephercheres,  Nefru-ke-ra,  one  consequently  very 
dosely  connected  with  the  name  of  the  predecessor, 
Snefru. 

We  may  the  more  readily  conceive  that  the  Epito- 
mists  have  so  misplaced  the  names,  when  we  consider 
that  tlie  Lists  themselves  are  extracted  from  the  genea- 
lo^cal  renter,  in  which  there  were  explanatory  re- 
marks to  correct  mistakes  or  supply  information,  which 
have  been  appended  to  the  Lista  in  an  unskilful  man- 
ner. Here  then  we  are  not  dealing  with  Manetho  him- 
self, as  vre  probably  were  in  the  earlier  stages,  but  with 
the  Epitomlsts,  their  copyists  and  plagiaiists. 

Y.  BeTBOBPKCI  AKD  BevIEW  of  THB  PBSTIODS  Fabi,llelisk. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  difficult  inquiry  into 
the  3rd  Dynasty  we  have  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
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sity  of  establishing  everything  which  strictly  belongs 
to  the  proof  of  our  main  assumption.  We  have  shown 
that  both  the  Lists  of  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  bear 
an  historical  and  authentic  character  —  that,  when 
rightly  collated,  they  exhibit  a  general  agreement  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  recognised — and  that,  in  spite  of  some 
blunders,  the  labours  of  Eratosthenes  deserve  the  palm 
for  chronology,  because  the  method  pursued  by  him  is 
the  only  one  from  which  any  satisfactory  results  can 
accrue.  Accordingly  it  was  our  business  to  prove  in 
the  case  before  us  tiiat  the  nine  names  which  succeed 
the  Kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty  in  the  List  of  Erato- 
sthenes correspond  chronologically  to  the  3rd  Dynasty 
of  Manetho.  We  have,  however,  established  the  fact, 
not  only  that  several  of  the  names  are  incontestably 
identical,  but  that  very  frequently  the  same  dates  are 
annexed  to  the  corresponding  reigns,  which  cannot  be 
accidental.  In  respect  to  the  length  of  the  whole 
period,  the  €rst  view  of  the  relation  between  the 
two  accounts  did  not,  upon  the  whole,  come  up  to 
our  expectation ;  nor  was  it  such  as  we  met  with  in 
comparing  the  1st  Dynasty  of  Manetho  with  the  first 
five  names  in  Eratosthenes.  In  Manetho's  List  there 
were  likewise  nine  Kings  corresponding  to  the  324 
re^al  years  of  the  Kings  to  which  they  referred,  and 
only  214  years  assigned  to  them;  consequently  the 
number  of  reigna  was  not  greater,  but  precisely  the 
same,  and  the  number  of  years  was  less.  The  real 
connexion  in  these  calculations  with  the  Lists  of  Ma- 
netho, after  they  are  corrected,  is  that  of  twelve  Kings 
and  311  years;  and  we  shall  find  precisely  the  same 
connexion,  without  exception,  in  all  the  other  Dynasties. 
The  casual  observation  we  have  made  about  the  simi- 
larity of  sound  in  some  of  the  names  is  merely  a  pre- 
liminary view,  as  well  as  the  intimation  that  authentic 
monumental  names  exist  which  might  belong  here. 
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Before  proceeding  further  in  this  inquiry,  we  will 
pass  ID  review  the  points  which  have  already  appeared 
to  U3  as  correct  or  probable. 


EuTo«TRnn. 

(iMtexl  ofUomdieiri) 

1.  (Djn.  U.  8.)  Seafchru,  48/" 

2.  (Djn.  a  9.)  Chenerat  30  J" " 

2.  .,1mm  ToieirM     -           .      6 
(Instead  of  AxaStoidHM) 
(ah-ttkka) 
(KwiMk  4.    *«) 

8.  pyn.  m.  3.)  Tychre.      -    7 
(Iiurteadofiyeis) 

3.  &»rfiMf               .             .     30 

4.  (Dyn.  m.  a.)  SesorUlais    -  29 
(IiuteadofSeNTthoa) 

4.  Mtw      -             .             -26 

5.  An-So«phia          -            -    20 
(InatMd  of  Anofphui) 

6.  Siria,       .             .             -     18 
(uxfiu) 
(Karnake.) 

7.  (Djn.  m.  6.)  Seeortaaia    •  19 
(IwteadofTMeitans) 

7.  amtbo*  0»e»t>,             ■    S3 
(•HMratr-P  jidbeaP) 
(KarnakT.  a««rmD> 

8.  (Dyn.  Hr.  7.)  Sayred          -  42 

(rniteadofAcliM) 

9.  (Dyo.  m  8.)  SnephnriB    -  30 

(Instead  of  S^pburu) 

(Inataad  of  KeipheresJ 

S.  SmUm       •           ■    13 
(InrteadofBayU.) 

23 

11.  (Dyn.IV.a.>RaiA««         -23 
(IniteadofRatoiaea) 

».Biyeri«       -            -    10 

13.  (pjn.  IT.  6.)  Bicberis       -  32 

Sun  total        2S4 

Snm  total          311 
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HI8T0BICAL  MOTICES  OF   THB  THIBD   DTNABTT  AND  ITS 
HONUMENTS. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  obserration  of  our  readera 
that  we  have  quoted  nothing  in  this  collation  of  dates 
of  reigna  and  names  from  Greek  and  Roman  historians. 
Looking  at  the  notices  from  the  Annals  as  preserved 
in  the  Epitomes  of  Manetho  and  Eratcwthenea,  we  could 
hardly  expect  to  find  allusion  in  Greek  writers  to  any 
but  the  second  King,  Sesortasis  (Sesortosis)  Uie  First. 
He  is  clearly  the  hero  of  the  period.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  anything  very  remarkable  recorded  in  the 
Egyptian  Annals  about  any  other  personage,  and  the 
Epitomists  of  Manetho  could  not  well  have  known  more. 
Yet  perhaps  we  may  find  more  than  we  could  have 
ventured  at  first  sight  to  expect. 

This  is  the  proper  place  for  making  some  general 
observations  about  the  groups  of  Pyrunids. 


I»  wder  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  group  of  Py- 
ramids, it  will  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  course 
to  divide  them  into  three  great  masses,  one  northern, 
one  southern,  and  one  central.  The  northern  com- 
mences with  the  single  one  of  Aboo-Ro&sb,  and  ends 
with  the  three  celebrated  pyramids  of  Gizeh.  The 
sootiieni  commences  with  ibe  pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth  : 
the  two  ruins  at  Biahmu,  wtuch  resemble  obtuse  py- 
ramids, ought  not,  according  to  Lepsius*  conclusions, 
to  be  reckoned  in  this  group.  Next  comes  the  pyramid 
of  Ptolemais,  at  the  entrance  of  the  rocky  ravine  of 


t:  Go  ogle 
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lUahoon ;  thirdly,  that  of  Meydoomn ;  and  fourthly,  the 
two  of  Liaht ;  the  result  of  which  is, 

Northern  group :  4  great  Pynunids  in  2  groaps. 
Southern  groop :  5  „  i        „ 

nine  alt<^ther.  All  the  Temaining  pyramids  are  in  a 
circle  about  Memphis,  on  heights  which  the  clasncs 
seem  to  have  con^rised  under  one  general  name  of  the 
Sandy  Mountain  (Mons  Paammius).  They  may  be 
divided  into  five  groups.  Taking  Sakkira  with  its 
.  nine  great  (and  two  small)  pyramids  as  a  centre,  the 
four  tombs  of  Kings  near  Dashoor  (at  the  ancient 
Acanthus,  probably),  besides  a  small  pyramid,  abut  on 
to  it  to  the  southward,  separated  only  by  a  transverse 
valley  which  leads  to  the  Fayoum.  One  of  these  large 
pyramids  we  shall  show  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  fourth 
King  of  this  Dynasty,  Marcs-Sesorcheres.  To  the  north- 
east there  are  several  which  join  on  to  the  Sakkdra 
group.  First  of  all,  three  large,  and  one  small  pyramid 
at  Alxraseer;  further  on,  one  at  Reegab,  and  forther 
still,  on  the  other  side  of  the  northern  valley  towards 
the  Fayoum,  one  at  Zowyet  el  Arrian.  Adding  these 
together,  we  have  nine  royal  tombs  at  Sakkdra;  and 
grouped  about  them,  five  on  one  side  and  four  on  the 
other,  making  in  all  eighteen ;  and  including  the  nine 
which  are  more  remote,  scven-and-twenty  royal  tombs. 
These  twenty-seven  pyramids  must  have  contained  at 
least  twenty-seven  Memphite  sovereigns.  If  we  admit 
Herodotua's  information  to  have  been  correct,  that  at 
the  Lake  of  Mceris  there  was,  in  addition  to  the  pyramid 
of  the  Ijabyrinth,  the  sepulchral  monument  of  a  King 
and  of  his  consort,  we  know  of  twenty-^ght  royal 
tombs  of  the  Old  Empire;  and  if  the  Aimals,  which 
llanetho  consulted  (as  cannot  be  doubted),  stated  that 
the  group  of  Theban  pyramids  at  Kokome  (now  so 
completely  dilapidated  aa  to  have  almost  disappeared) 
belonged  to  the  fifth  King  of  the  1st  DTiiasty,  these 
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twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  royal  tombs  are  those  of 
Imperial  sovereigns,  the  earliest  of  whom,  the  sixth, 
was  the  chief  of  the  3rd  Dynasty,  as  the  builder  of  the 
Labyrinth  was  the  latest.  According  to  Eratosthenes  the 
latter  was  the  thirty -fifth  in  the  succession :  the  existing 
pyramids  consequently  belonged  to  twenty-nine  Kings, 
admitting  them  to  have  been  the  burying-placea  of  tiie 
Imperial  Kings  in  Memphis.  In  fact,  the  smaller  py- 
ramids mentioned  by  name  with  the  great  pyramids,  the 
number  of  which  only  is  given,  are  expresrfy  designated 
as  Tombs  of  the  Queens.  Lepsius  counts  altogether 
about  sixty  pyramids,  but  in  this  number  some  very 
small  ones  are  included. 

There  were,  besides,  co-regencies  and  consequently 
contemporary  sovereigns,  who  may  have  buUt  for 
themselves  a  common  tomb.  Hence  we .  may  with 
probability  assume  that,  upon  an  average,  these  twenty- 
seven  pyramids  represent  as  many  Memphite  reigns. 
Of  this  number  we  shall  find  that  the  northern 
brick  pyramid  of  Dashoor  appears  to  belong  to  the 
fourth  King  of  this  Dynasty.  The  three  remuning 
pyramids  in  the  same  field  probably  belonged  to  the 
three  earlier  reigns  of  the  3rd  Dynasty,  as  we  generally 
find  that  members  of  the  same  family  were  buried  in 
adjacent  tombs.  In  the  case  of  the  following  Kings, 
it  is  certain  that  the  sisth,  the  third  successor  of 
Sesorcheres,  was  buried  at  Abouseer,  as  well  as  the 
eighth  or  last  but  one.  "We  shall  revert  hereafter  to 
the  connexion  between  the  pyramids  and  reigns.  As 
the  enigma  of  the  Old  Empire  is  solved,  a  surprising 
ray  of  light  will  fall  upon  these  mysterious  tombs. 
They  are  indeed  not  merely  indestructible  witnesses  to 
the  historical  character  of  the  royal  houses  and  royal 
names  transmitted  to  us,  but  we  may  even  venture  to 
hope  to  find  in  many  of  them,  if  not  in  all,  the  most 
posilive  confirmation  of  the  names  and  succession  of 
Imperial  Kings  of  Memphis. 
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L   FifiBT  KuTG:  SESORCHEBES  the  Gumt. 

From  a  remark  of  EratoatheHca  cited  by  Syncellus  in 
this  place,  that  he  waa  of  excessively  large  stature, 
Sesorcheres  was  the  first  King  in  this  series.  The 
following  account  of  Seaochris,  a  King  of  Manetho's, 
whom  we  have  shown  to  be  probably  identical  with  the 
Chief  of  this  Dynasty,  is  given  by  the  Epitomists  : 
"  He  was  five  cubits  and  three  palms  high ; " 

that  is  to  say,  a  giant  of  8|  feet  in  height ;  and  Erato- 
sthenes called  the  first  King  a  giant. 

This  coinudence  in  the  two  notices  is  important  on 
more  accounts  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  con- 
siderably strengthens  our  assumption  as  to  the  au- 
thentic character  of  Manetho's  work — for  Eratosthenes 
might  have  consulted  other  authorities  besides  Manetho, 
as  appears  from  the  statement  of  Syncellus,  and  from  the 
List  itself.  In  the  next  place,  the  notice  above  quoted 
from  Syncellus  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  connexion 
between  the  work  of  Eratosthenes  and  the  meagre 
Lists  of  the  chary  Epitomist.  It  was  not  a  mere 
catalogue  of  names  and  years  of  reign,  but  cont^ed 
likewise  historical  notices. 

This  giant  King,  then,  was  the  Fatriareh  of  the 
Memphite  Dynasty.  It  may  possibly  be  an  echo  of  the 
popular  story  concerning  him  which  we  find  in  Diodorus ; 
bat  its  explanation  implies  that  the  tradition  about  his 
successor  is  historical.  We  shall  therefore  postpone  the 
consideration  of  the  statement  to  the  close  of  our  in- 
qaiiy. 

IL  TmBD  Ejno  :  SESOBTOSIS  thx  <irut  L^vgivxr. 

Sesobtosis,  the  third  King,  the  eighth  from  Menes,  is 
panegyrised  in  the  Annals  on  three  accounts ;  first,  as 
being  the  actual  founder  of  the  art  of  medicine,  which 
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they  valued  so  highly ;  secoDclly,  because  the  science  of 
architecture  and  buil<^ng  with'  hewn  stone  ori^ated 
with  him,  and  consequently  dated  from  his  reign.  By 
building  with  hewn  stone,  must  be  understood  squar^ 
blocks  of  sandstone,  which  were  cut  regularly ;  the 
characteristic  of  the  style  of  architecture  in  regular 
layers,  which  we  call  in  Europe,  Etruscan,  This  style 
is  in  direct  contrast  to  two  others — that  in  which  bricks 
were  used,  and  irregular  stones.  The  Pyramid  already 
mentioned  in  the  'ifiiebwd,  proves  that  the  two  latter 
most  ancient  styles  of  architecture  were  co>ordinate  in 
the  Old  Empire.  According  to  Wilkinson,  who  is  an 
accurate  ohaerrer  and  describer,  it  is  built  in  steps,  and 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  bricks  made 
of  clay  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  irregular  stones. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  introduction  of  regular 
building  in  steps  is  mentioned  as  forming  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.  Dionysius  states  that 
Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first  who  adopted  the  style 
of  huildbg  with  stones,  cut  according  to  standard 
measure.  They  had  built  heretofore  with  polygons,  Le. 
irregular  blot^  with  many  angles,  just  as  they  were 
found  in  their  natural  state^  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  particular  stone.  This  was  the  old  Pelasgiui  style, 
foreign  to  the  Etruscans,  and  universally  known  as  the 
Cyclopian.  The  Romans  rettuned  it  in  the  paving  of 
their  streets,  which  consisted  of  polygonal  flagstones 
fitted  closely  into  each  other.  They  can  also  be  shown  to 
have  adopted  it  in  subterranean  buildings ;  indeed  the 
old  TulKan  prison,  whidi  was  earlier  than  the  Wall  of 
Servios  and  the  Cloaca  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  was 
built  with  rectangular  stones  (but  without  the  arch). 
In  Egypt  we  find  this  style  of  regular  architecture,  as 
early  as  on  the  imperishable  monuments  of  the  4th  Dy- 
nasty, in  full  perfection ;  that  is  they  are  constructed  of 
squared  stones  in  regular  layers  all  of  the  same  height 
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But  this  IB  by  no  means  the  necessary  conseqUQnce  of 
the  introduction  of  the  sqiian  style.  It  is  possible  to 
square  atones  by  rule,  and  yet,  by  an  approximation  to 
the  polygonal  style,  to  keep  them  of  unequal  levels. 
We  see  this  in  Italian  buildings  of  the  transititni  period. 
There  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  square  style  in 
its  perfection  and  the  discovery  of  the  arch ;  y^  that 
prindple  does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  bo  iar  in 
the  Old  Empire;  the  Greeks  not  having  been  acquainted 
with  it  till  a  short  time  prior  to  Alexander  the  Great. 
Ijepsius'  examination  of  the  Lat^inth  has  furnished  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  was  unknown  at  that  Sarly  period : 
for  the  most  ancient  portion  only  of  that  wonderful 
wo^  as  well  as  the  origin  of  the  name,  belongs  to  the 
Old  Empire,  and  indeed  the  close  of  it^ 

The  historical  nature  and  importance  of  this  second 
point,  on  which  the  fiune  of  the  eldest  of  all  the  Sesor- 
tesen  rests,  is  conseqently  self-evident. 

But  the  third  point — the  invention  of  writing — is 
the  most  important  of  all.  Unfortunately,  the  notices 
of  the  £{Ht«mists  are  here  most  lamentably  brief,  and 
their  want  of  perspumity  still  more  lamentable : 

"  He  pud  sttantion  likewise  to  writiiig.'' 

Each  s^Kirate  step  in  this  most  peculiar  ^scovery  and 
characteristic  mark  of  Egyptian  civilisatdon  must  be  the 
commencement  of  a  new  epoch.  We  cannot  doubt, 
after  what  has  been  said  in  treating  of  the  Ist  Dynasty 
in  the  former  volume,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Uenes 
they  possessed  a  written  character,  and  that  the  Pho- 
netic principle  was  already  admitted  into  it:  indeed 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  whde  ^stem  of  writing 
was  essentially  the  same  as  we  find  it  on  the  mo- 
Bumenta  of  ^e  4th  Dynasty.  It  is  not  said  that 
Sesortesen  invented  writing,  but  merely  that  he  paid 
attemdon  to  it,  and  thereby  gained  great  popidarity. 
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The  improvement  consequent  upon  the  attention  he 
devoted  to  it,  must  either  have  been  the  ftirther  exten- 
sion of  the  pure  alphabetical  system,  or  the  introduction 
of  the  book  character — tliat  is,  the  Hieratic — or  both. 
The  quarry  marks  in  the  pyramids  of  the  succeeding 
Dynasty  exhibit  a  dedsive  approach  to  the  book  cha^ 
racter  in  freely  drawn  .linear  hieroglyphics;  imd  we 
possess  a  Hieratic  Papyrus  of  the  7th  Dynasty. 

If  we  combine  all  these  notices,  they  will  present  us 
with  the  picture  of  a  great  and  wise  Royal  Legislator, 
the  benefector  of  his  people,  and  one,  perhaps,  whose 
praises  bare  been  more  loudly  celebrated  than  any 
other,  down  to  the  remotest  times.  Herodotus  and 
JDiodorus  mention  royal  ballads  which  were  sung  in 
praise  of  th^r  Sesostris-Seaosis,  and  we  have,  so  early 
as  in  the  historical  Papyri,  hymns  of  this  kind  in 
which  a  King  of  t^t  name  is  panegyrised. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  that  the  Greeks  never  heard  of 
this  great  sovereign  ?  So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
we  think  that  they  repeatedly  mention  him,  and  that 
fragments  enough  of  this  same  tradition  —  although 
hitherto  neglected  —  are  still  extant,  to  prove  that  he, 
and  he  only,  was  the  peaceful  Sesostris  of  Egyptian 
tradition. 

We  have  already  stated,  in  the  First  Book,  that  the 
Scholiast  of  ApoUonius  Bbodius  mentions  a  primeval 
King,  Sesonchosis,  of  whom  be  speaks  in  these  terms : — 
"Dictearchus  has  iDformed  us,  in  the  second  book  of 
his  Hellaa,  that  Sesonchosis  likewise  interested  himself 
in  civil  matters,  and  enacted  that  no  one  should  abandon 
his  father's  trade,  for  this  he  considered  as  leading  to 
avarice.  He  taught  them  also  horsemanship,  which 
others  attribute  to  Horns.  As  regards  the  age  of  this 
Sesonchosis,  Diceearchus  has  stated,  in  the  first  book  of 
the  same  work,  that  he  succeeded  Horus,  the  son  of 
Osiris  and  Isis,  on  the  throne.     The  interval  between 
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bim  and  Nilus,  therefore,  was  2500  years,  between 
Kilus  and  the  first  Olympiad,  436 — making  altogether, 
from  Sesonchosia  to  the  first  Olympiad,  2936  years." 

Who  was  this  Sesonchosis  ?  In  the  first  place,  un- 
doubtedly a  Sesortosis  (the  di^rence  in  the  spelling  is 
very  trifling)*',  and  indeed  the  first  and  earliest  of 
the  Kings  called  Sesostridea  by  the  Greeks.  Aristotle, 
as  remarked  in  our  First  Book,  states  Sesostris  to 
bavc  been  the  author  of  the  division  into  castes  —  a 
system  which  Dicsearchus,  his  pupil,  attributes  to 
Sesonchosis-Sesortosis.  He  says  he  was  much  older 
than  Minos,  whom  the  Greek  chronographers — very 
accurate  calculators— placed  nearly  700  years  before  the 
Olympiads;  that  is,  about  400  before  the  taking  of 
Troy.  Dicfearchus  makes  the  era  of  this  same  King,  who 
lived  long  before  Minos,  2500  years  prior  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Trojan  war.  Neither  of  them  can  have 
meant  by  Sesothis-Ramesses  the  youngest  so-called 
Sesostris,  who  indeed  is  only  so  called  by  Herodotus. 
For  it  was  notorious  that  he  only  lived  a  short  time 
before  the  King  whom  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  con< 
ridered  as  contemporary  with  the  Trojan  war.  Nor 
could  they  have  meant  the  Scsortosis-Se^stris  of  the 
12th  Dynasty,  for  he  was  the  conqueror.  Manetho, 
however,  does  distinguish  our  Sesostris,  the  third  King 
of  the  3rd  Dynasty,  and  the  first  of  the  name,  as  a  wise 
and  peaceful  King.  Aristotle  and  Dicsearchus  speak  of 
him  as  a  primitive  legislator,  but  never  as  a  conqueror, 
which,  we  shall  find,  the  Sesostris  of  Manetho's  12th 
Dynasty  was.  The  whole  enigma  of  the  tradition  of 
the  SesostridED  will  be  very  simply  solved  in  the  course 
of  our  inquiry. 

«*  That  U  to  toy,  CECOrXOCIC  instead  of  CECOPTOCIC,  irhicb 
M  precisely  the  ume  miBUkc  aa  is  made  in  Mftnetho's  12th  D/- 
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We  posaeM  no  monuments  of  the  reign  of  our  Sesos- 
tris,  ■which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years.  His  tomb  is 
doubtless  concealed  in  some  still  extant  pyramid;  on 
which  subject  we  shall  oflFer  a  conjecture  at  the  close  of 
this  Book,  in  showing  the  connexion  between  the  Groups 
of  Pyramids  and  the  Memphite  Dynasties. 


in.   FoDSTHZDra:  MABES-SESORCHBBES  IL 
Sabtcbib  the  Legibt.a.tor  :    bis  Boick  PrsAuiD,  and  thk   Im- 

SCBIFTION  OM  IT,  THE  0LDK8T   DXTEBUIKABI^  MONnUKtrT  IN  THE 
WOKLD, 

(Plates  IT.  Y.~The  Pyravudt  t^  Diuauior:^ 

The  only  notice  concerning  him  in  the  Annals  is, 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  great  Seaortosia,  and  reigned 
twenty-six  years.  Diodorus  has  a  remarkable  and  de> 
finite  tradition,  which  can  only  be  understood  as  relating 
to  him  or  his  fether.  We  should  not  hesitate,  indeed, 
to  identify  it  with  his  renowned  father,  did  it  not  con- 
tain certain  peculiarities  which  would  seem  to  refer  to 
another  person,  and  if  the  name  did  not  clearly  indicate 
Seaorcheres. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  remarkable  series 
of  Egyptian  lawgivers  given  by  Diodorua,  Mnevis,  i.  e. 
Menes,  or  at  latest  his  great-grandson  and  third  suc- 
cessor, is  the  first  Bokkhoris,  Amasis,  and  Dartna  the  last 
Immediately  after  Mnevis,  Sasychia  is  mentioned ;  then 
Sesoosis.  The  latter  is  Diodorus's  name  for  the  great 
Ramesses,  the  son  of  Sethos,  the  far-famed  conqueror 
of  the  New  Empire  in  the  14th  century  b.c.  Sasychis, 
therefisre,  clearly  belongs  to  the  Old  Empire.  Now, 
Diodorus  says  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  of  very  dis- 
tinguished talent,  who  made  additions  to  the  existing 
code  of  lawB,  and  organised  the  worship  of  the  Gods, 
and  invented  Geometry  and  Astronomy. 
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Manetho'8  tradition  attributes  to  Ha  father,  Sesortoais, 
the  ^sculapiusof  the  Egyptians,  the  inTeotion  of  medi- 
cine. He  had  already,  probably  on  the  futh  of  another 
authority,  assigned  the  origin  of  anatomy  to  the  second 
King,  the  son  of  Menes.  Besides  this,  he  makes  him  the 
inventor  of  the  art  of  building  with  rectangular  blocks, 
and  the  author  of  improvement  in  writing.  Dictearchus 
attributes  to  Sesondiosis  the  estabUshment  of  castes 
and  taming  of  horses.  Here  we  have  something  similar 
— a  progresnve  improvement  in  civil  and  religious 
life — but  not  quite  the  same  thing.  On  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  thought  very  singular  that  Diodorus 
should  foi^^  the  great  Sesortosis ;  and  thus,  perhaps, 
we  should  deprive  the  younger  Sesorcheres  of  his  righti, 
fnl  place  among  Diodorus's  lawgivers,  did  not  Herodotus 
substantiate  his  clum  to  that  title.  He  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  Sasychis-Sesorcheres  whom  we  have  known 
beretofore  in  Herodotus  by  the  name  of  Asychis,  the 
author  of  that  splendid  brick  pyramid  which  has  spread 
its  own  renown.  Herodotus  (ii.  136.)  quotes  the  in- 
scription on  it  in  these  words : — "Do  not  disparage  me 
by  comparing  me  with  the  stone  pyramids  —  I  am  as 
much  superior  to  them,  as  Jupiter  (Amm<Hi)  is  to  the 
other  Gods — they  stuck  poles  into  the  Lake,  and  made 
bricks  out  of  the  mud  which  adhered  to  them :  thus  I 
was  made."  Herodotus  clearly  received  this  information 
at  the  same  time  as  be  did  that  about  the  great  Py- 
ramids of  Gizeh,  probably  at  its  very  foot,  and  was  in 
consequence  induced  to  believe  that  the  contrast  which 
the  builder  of  the  brick  pyramid  drew,  was  between  it 
and  the  largest  of  alt  the  j^ramids.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded that  be  must  have  been  the  snocessor  of  Myke- 
rinus,  the  King  of  the  third  large  stone  pyramid.  He 
is  not  supported,  however,  by  any  other  writer  in  this 
Buppontion.  Indeed,  it  is  obviously  a  pardonable 
blunder  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  history,   and, 
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perhaps,  even  of  his  informant,  the  interpreter.  The 
restoration  of  the  4th  Dynasty  proves  tliis  so  incon- 
testably,  that  we  may  confidently  take  it  for  granted 
beforehand.  There  is,  nevertheleas,  no  place  for  him 
in  the  subsequent  history,  nor  any  name  that  bears  any 
similarity  to  Asychis;  and  yet  he  is  a  perfectly  his- 
torical and  primeval  King.  Herodotus  states  that  he 
erected  the  Eastern  Propyhea  of  the  Temple  of  Vulcan 
at  Memphis,  which  were  by  far  the  largest  and  naost 
beautiful  of  all.  The  third  notice  which  he  has  pre- 
served about  him,  however,  places  his  identity  with 
Sasychis-Sesorcheres  in  the  clearest  light.  "Daring  this 
King's  reign  the  Egyptians  informed  me,"  he  says,  "  that, 
J;here  being  a  great  want  of  circulation  of  money,  an 
ordinance  was  passed  enabling  any  one  to  borrow  money 
by  pledging  his  father's  corse.  The  lender  took  the 
mummy-case  as  security ;  and  if  the  debtor  would  not 
repay  the  loan,  neither  he  nor  his  femily  could  be 
buried  in  their  father's  vault,  nor,  indeed,  in  any 
other."  Diodorus  gives  nearly  the  same  account  of 
the  custom  prevailing  generally  among  the  Egyptians 
(i.  93.). 

We  meet  with  the  Lawgiver,  therefore,  also  in  Hero- 
dotus. He  certainly  must  have  written  Sasychis.  The 
fact  of  the  first  letter  being  dropped  ia  very  easily  ex- 
plained from  the  preceding  word  in  his  text  ending 
-with  X.  The  same  cause  not  unfrequently  led  to  the 
omission  of  a  letter  at  the  beginning  of  a  word.** 

Such  were  the  conclusions  we  had  arrived  at  from 
our  own  researches,  when  Perring's  publication  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  brick  pyramid  here  spoken  of  contdns 
remains  of  the  name  of  Sesorcheres. 


**  Mcra  it  HvrrpTtVf  ytvivOiu  Alyinroti  ^aaikia  lKey»v  o'l  Jptic 
"Aovxiv-  Thifl  is  the  only  time  Herodotus  mentions  the  name,  and  it 
occurs  in  no  other  wrihir. 
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The  authors  of  the  French  work  gave  it  as  their 
opinion,  that  the  Pyramid  (^  lUahoon,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  iBvine  which  l^ids  to  the  Fayoum,  ia  the  one 
mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Paring  has  shown  this  to 
be  impossible.  He  found,  upon  close  examination,  that 
it  was  built  round  a  knoll  of  rock,  which  is  merely 
the  base  of  the  rock  itsdf  forming,  as  it  were,  a  centre, 
and  that  it  ia  not  constructed  entirely  of  brick.  There 
are,  on  tbe  contrary,  horizontal  layers  of  hewn  stones, 
both  inside  and  outside,  running  through  the  whole 
building.  This  description  accords  but  ill  with  the 
Taunting  inscription  of  a  King,  who  erected  buildings 
of  surpasang  magnificence,  and  does  not  agree  much 
better  with  the  account  given  of  the  materials  em- 
ployed on  them,  as  contrasted  with  stone. 

Mr.  William  Hamilton,  with  his  correct  and  classical 
eye,  had  previously  made  the  right  conjecture ;  and, 
after  Perring's  excavations*^,  there  can  no  longer  be  any 
doubt  that  the  tomb  of  Sasycbis  is  the  great  northern 
brick  pyramid  of  Dashoor.  It  is  the  only  one  built  of 
brick,  and  its  construction  is  so  superior,  that  we  are 
immediately  struck  by  the  contrast  between  it  and  the 
other  pyramids,  built  of  irregular  stones,  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  No"t  only  ia  it  by  far  the  most  conspi- 
cuous of  them  all  in  point  of  size,  but  also  in  magnifi- 
cence of  style.  It  is  the  only  one  of  all  the  p3'ramida  of 
Dashoor,  indeed  of  all  the  Egyptian  pyramids  now  in 
existence,  which  had,  like  those  in  Ethiopia,  a  portico, 
or  hypeethral  temple,  on  the  northern  front,  remains 
€>f  which  are  mentioned  in  the  early  accounts.  Per- 
ring,  in  the  autumn  of  1839,  discovered  proof  of  t^e 
existence  of  this  portico,  when  umply  making  excava- 
tions with  the  view  to  finding  the  entrance  and  sepul- 
chral chamber  (which  were  unsuccessful  as  far  as  that 

**  Pyramids,  vol.  iit.  p.  58.  eeq. 
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was  concerned).  The  pyramid  was  mach  dilapidated, 
and  had  evidently  been  broken  open,  in  the  time  of 
the  Egyptians ;  for  mummies  and  Hieratic  inscriptions 
of  a  later  date  were  found  in  the  mina.  But  not  a  brick 
had  settled  from  its  place ;  and  that  skilful  en^neer 
and  thoughtful  examiner  says,  one  need  only  look  at 
the  other  pyramids,  except  the  (later)  one  of  Gizeh, 
espedally  the  largest  and  the  third,  to  see  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  "  that  it  is  as  superior  to  those  built  of 
common  stone  rubble,  as  Jupiter  may  be  supposed  to 
have  b^n  to  the  other  Gods."  By  far  the  greater  part 
of  theae  bricka  were  really  made  of  alluvial  clay.  They 
were  16  inches  long,  8  wide,  and  from  4^  to  5^  thick. 
Some  of  them  were  made  of  sandy  loam,  or  sand  mixed 
with  the  mud  of  the  Nile,  and  more  or  less  straw. 
According  to  the  different  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed,  they  had  difierent  marks  upon  them  made 
with  the  finger.  The  coui'ses  were  principally  irom 
north  to  south,  occasionally  intersected  by  others  ^rom 
east  to  west.  They  were  all  embedded  in  fine  dry 
sand,  and  the  interstices  filled  up  with  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  rock  was  15  feet  below  the  base  of  the 
building,  which  was  30  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Perring  found  the  original  base  of  the  pyra- 
mid to  have  been  350  feet  long,  the  perpendicular 
height  215J.  It  is  now  only  90,  of  which  82  are  above 
the  surface  of  the  sand  of  the  Desert,  the  remainder 
being  covered  with  rubbish.  The  cawng  was  at  an  angle 
of  51°  20'  25",  and  consisted  of  heavy  blocks;  the  di- 
mensions of  one  which  he  measured  was  8^  feet  at  the 
base,  1  foot  11  inches  high,  and  the  face  6  feet  in  length. 
These  blocks,  however,  were  not  all  of  the  same  thickness, 
and  therefore  the  courses  cotdd  not  be  regular.  Several 
of  them,  pM^icularly  in  the  lower  part,  were  dove^ 
tailed  into  each  other  by  stone  cramps.  The  boles 
which  had  been  cut  into  them  to  receive  the   ends 
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of  the  scafiblding-poleB,  were  filled  np  with  small 
pieces  of  the  same  stone,  laid  in  cement,  so  that  many 
ot  them  were  not  discovered  till  the  blocks  had  been 
broken.  The  portico  before  the  northern  front  had,  to 
all  appearance,  been  connected  by  a  stone  platform  with 
the  easing  of  the  pyramid,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
^ose  in  Ethiopia.  The  formation  of  the  roof  was  re- 
markable. Blocks  were  laid  one  over  the  other,  each 
coarse  projecting  beyond  the  former,  so  that  they  met 
at  the  summit  in  the  centre,  and  the  angles  had  been 
cot  away  inside,  so  as  to  constitute  a  curved  line.  This, 
then,  was  an  attempt  at  a  areolar  roof,  bat  not  a 
regular  architectural  arch.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  all  was  the  base  of  this  immense  and  scientific  build* 
ing.  The  pyramid,  though  built  on  sand,  was,  in  spite 
of  the  well-known  proverb,  very  solid,  as  its  preservation 
•hows.  The  stony  surface  of  the  desert  had  been  made 
level  by  a  layer  of  fine  sand,  confined  on  all  ^des  by  a 
platform,  14  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  2  feet  9  inches 
thick,  which  supported  the  external  casing ;  and  the 
pyramid  was  built  upon  the  sand,  which  was  firm  and 
soUd.  Ferring  found  other  instances  of  sand  being  thus 
nied-,  namely,  Campbell's  tomb  at  Gizeh,  the  Temple 
with  the  Hieroglyphics  near  the  pyramid  of  Keegah, 
the  platform  oS  the  Nortiiem  pyramid  of  Abouseer,  and 
some  smaller  tombs. 

He  employed  sixty  workmen  above  a  month  in  hopes 
of  discovering  the  entrance,  and  with  great  difficulty 
effected  a  cutting  into  the  building,  of  which  he  ex- 
posed about  90  feet  on  the  northern  front ;  but  without 
attaining  his  object.  This  led  him  to  conclude  that 
the  sepulchral  (Cambers,  as  -was  generally  the  case, 
were  in  tbe  rock  underneath  the  building,  and  that 
the  enbiuice  was  under  ground  at  ewne  distance 
irom  it.  In  order  to  find  Ibis  gallery,  or  hidden  pas- 
sage, he  sunk  two  ahafls,  and  made  a  trench  30  feet 
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wide,  from  the  centre  of  the  northern  aide,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  160  feet.  All  his  efforts,  however,  were 
fruitless ;  and,  having  no  more  time  at  his  disposal,  he 
promised  the  Sheik  of  the  village,  and  the  Reis,  being 
himself  obliged  to  go  to  the  Fayoum,  two  purses  — 
about  10/.  —  if  they  had  discovered  the  entrance  on  his 
return.  This  ofier  was  refused,  although  the  villagera 
were  without  employment. 

A  block  was  found  here,  containing  a  royal  scutcheon ; 
but,  unfortunately,  only  a  fragment  of  it  is  preserved, 
exhibiting  the  arm  upraised  in  the  attitude  of  prayer, 
three  times  repeated  (kam,  offerings).  Presuming, 
therefore,  that  the  Sun  was  the  first  sign,  the  name 
must  certainly  have  been  pronounced  Kar-r&.  We  have 
no  hesitation  in  restoring  it  as  (Seser)-KARA.  After 
the  arm  on  the  right,  there  are  remains  of  a  square 
sign,  probably  the  cubit  fma),  with  which  the  first 
part  of  the  prsBnomen  Marh  was  written  on  the  same 
scutcheon.  This  title  would  be  conclusive  proof  that 
the  pyramid  was  not  built  by  Sesorcheres  I.,  the  Chief 
of  the  Dynasty,  as  was  probable,  indeed,  from  the  fact 
of  the  casing  stones  not  being  cut  regularly,  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  them  during  the  reign  of  the  third 
King  of  the  Dynasty.  ir 

We  venture  to  propose  the  accompanying 
restoration  of  the  scutcheon  from  the  existing 
fragments. 

In  our  opinion,  then,  there  are  good  grounds 
for  considering  the  Northern  pyramid  of  Da- 
shoor  to  be  the  tomb  of  Mares-Sesorcheres  II., 
the  Sasychis  of  Greek  tradition,  the  son  of  the  great 
lawgiver  Se80rt68i8 1.,  and  a  lawgiver  himself." 

*■  For  these  pjramida,  Bee  the  pUtes  of  the  FruMian  ezpedhion. 
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IV.  The  Vysamwb   of   Abousub.     Thx   Gsea.t   PiOjUud   or 

AboDSEKB,     PROBiLBLX     TOMB    OF     SNIiFBU-ttD&-&A    (GOLD  Svn), 

THK  Sixth  Kino. 

Ws  begin  by  ^ving  a  map  of  the  field  of  pyramids 
of  Abouseer  (PI.  V.).  The  field,  here  represented,  is  a 
rocky  height,  raised  80  feet  above  the  adjacent  cultivated 
plain.  Towards  it,  and  round  the  pyramids,  there  are 
tombs,  but  not  in  very  considerable  numbers.  They 
are  built  above  ground,  because  the  argillaceous  nature 
of  the  soil  does  not  admit  of  passages  or  shafts  being 
sunk  in  it.  To  this  map  we  annex,  on  Plates  VI.  and 
VII.,  a  plan  and  section  of  the  two  pyramids  out  of 
this  group,  already  proved  to  be  the  burying-places  of 
the  eighth  and  ninth  Eingd. 

There  is  considerable  similarity  between  the  two 
I^rranuds  as  to  height  and  style.  The  inside  consists 
^  blocks  of  stone  of  the  country  Md  irr^;ularly,  and 
cemented  together  by  mud  of  the  Nile  instead  of  mortar, 
and  of  various  sizes.  The  outer  casing  is  of  fine  slabs 
from  Turah  (Troja);  that  of  the  passages,  of  granite. 
The  former  is  not  merely  destroyed,  but  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared — doubtless,  having  been  used  for 
building  materials  in  early  times.  The  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  were  more  conveniently  situated  for  building 
purposes  at  Cairo.  They  were  all  three  carried  up  in 
d^rees  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  completed 
into  a  pyramidal  form. 


T.  Tbx  Certbu.  FnuiDD  or  Abousseb,  the  Tohb  or  Baseedb, 
THE  Eighth  ahd  last  Kimo. 

This  is  the  larger  one,  and  its  ori^nal  base  measured 

274  feet,  at  present  it  is  only  313 — its  original  height 

was  171  feet  4  inches,  now  107.     It  was  necessary  to 

motllAte  it  craisiderably,  in  order  to  make  a  road  to 

B  3 
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the  entrance ;  and,  in  so  doing,  to  cut  away  great  part 
of  the  northern  front,  as  the  weatherbeaten  ruins  of 
the  walls  fell  upon  the  workmen.  They  were  sub- 
sequently obliged  to  make  a  road  underneath,  in  order 
to  come  upon  the  passage  which  they  rightly  ex- 
pected to  find  there.  The  Plate  will  make  this  intel- 
ligible. They  then  discovered  that  a  sunk  causeway, 
as  usual,  led  to  a  honzontal  passage,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  little  lower  than  the  base.  It  is  63  feet  long, 
5  feet  10  inches  high,  and  5  feet  1  inch  wide.  The 
entrance  was  completely  barricadoed  by  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, after  its  original  purpose,  that  of  admitting  the 
mummy,  had  been  effected  —  beyond  which  a  port- 
cullis of  granite  closed  up  the  passage.  The  sepul- 
chral chamber  was  covered  with  a  trifde  coating  of 
rangh  blocks.  Insatiable  love  of  plunder  induced  the 
first  mutilators,  probably  the  Caliphs,  to  break  through 
the  pyramid  from  the  top,  and  split  up  with  iron 
wedges  most  of  the  blocks  which  seemed  indestructible 
— only  to  find  in  the  desecrated  chamber  a  sarcophagus 
without  ornament,  and  in  it  a  mummy-case,  perhaps 
with  a  few  thin  plates  of  gold,  which  served  to  de- 
corate the  corpse.  The  coffin  and  sepulchral  atone 
had  vanished  —  instead  of  them,  they  found  the  skele- 
tal of  a  tiger-cat  which  had  died  of  starvation.  Close 
under  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  which  is  about  14 
feet  wide  (the  Kcumulation  of  rubbish  made  an  accu- 
rate measurement  of  it  impossible),  the  upper  casing  of 
the  passage  is  formed  of  a  huge  block  of  granite  (d), 
doubtless  to  strengthen  the  building,  which  had  been 
weakened  by  the  excavation.  In  order  to  relieve  if 
from  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  mass,  the  three 
roof-blocks,  laid  one  upon  the  other,  ware  placed  at 
different  angles  of  incHuation.  Ita  external  ^pearance 
is  that  of  a  square  mound  of  earth,  the  solid  masonry 
being  olinost  entirely  covered  with  robbiah. 
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This  is  the  tomb  of  Rasesur,  the  thirteenth  King  of 
tJie  Empire  of  Menes,  the  eighth  and  last  but  one  of 
the  first  Memphite  race.  Hieroglyphics,  containing  his 
name,  are  found  painted  on  blocks  whiob  formed  part 
of  the  old  casing. 


VL  Thi  Nobthkbh  Ptrahid  or  Abottse^  the  Toub  op  SabDra, 
THS  Ninth  and  last  Kjnq. 

Its  dimensions  are  as  follows : 

Bue,      ...    originallj  257  feet      -        now  216  feet 
Perpendicular  height,      „         162  feet  9  inches   „     118 
Angle  of  the  casing,  61°  42'  85". 

The  diredJon  of  the  passages  and  the  mode  of  barri- 
cadoing  them  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. 
The  sepulchral  tJiaraber,  11  feet  8  inches  wide  from 
nordi  to  south,  in  the  centre  of  the  pyramid,  was 
12  feet  6  inches  high  in  the  middle,  9  feet  3  inches  at  the 
ades.  There  were  other  rooms  near  it ;  an  entrance  at 
C  led  to  some  lower  rooms  to  the  eastward.  The  dila- 
pidation of  the  inside  exceeded  that  of  the  tomb  of 
Rasosis.  Even  the  enormous  blocks,  which  formed  the 
roof  of  tbe  sepulchral  chamber,  in  some  instances  35 
feet  9  inches  in  length  and  12  feet  thick,  were  reduced 
to  mere  fragments.  The  examination  of  this  pyramid  ' 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  labours  of 
the  skilful  en^neer  and  his  dauntless  overseer,  Abd  el 
Ardi.  Three  times  the  ruins  fell  in  and  filled  the 
sepulchral  chamber,  which  after  so  much  exertion  was 
at  length  discovered.  One  workman  was  almost  jammed 
to  death  in  the  passage ;  but  the  excavation  was  con- 
stantly renewed  with  redoubled  energy,  and  at  last 
crowned  with  successful  results. 

The  pyramid  is  surrounded  by  a  Peribolos  endosing 
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a  court  with  a  pavement  2  feet  tticfe.  A  stone  cause- 
way of  slight  inclination  leads  up  to  it  on  the  eaetem 
Bide,  at  the  extremity  of  which  a  building  seems  once  to 
have  Btood.  The  passages  and  chambers,  as  far  as  they 
could  be  examined,  were  formed  in  the  most  skilful  and 
artistic  manner,  of  vast  blocks  of  limestone  Irom  the 
quarries  of  Turah.  Some  firagments  of  black  basalt, 
without  any  marks  of  carving,  prove  that  they  originally 
contained  sarcophagi. 

DD,  in  the  plan  and  section,  are  retaining  walls, 
composed  of  large  blocks  laid  in  more  regular  courses 
and  built  with  more  care  than  the  rest  of  the  pyramid. 
Perring  conjectures  that  they  were  erected  in  order 
that  the  bulk  of  the  pyramid  might  be  carried  up  before 
the  completion  of  the  passages,  which  were  very  ela- 
borately finished.  On  the  walls  hieroglyphics  were 
found  with  the  name  of  Sahtira,  as  shown  on  the  Plate. 
Above  the  entrance  a  recess  was  noticeable,  apparently 
intended  to  receive  a  tablet  with  an  inscription  like 
those  which  Herodotus  saw  and  described. 


VIL   Ct^JSCTUBB  AB  TO  THE   GrKAT  PtSAKID  OF   AbOOSBBB,  AKD 
TEK  CKFIHISHBa  QhE. 

The  atone  causeway  leading  to  the  Middle  Pyramid, 
turns  to  the  right  a  short  distance  before  it  reaches 
it.  Had  it  been  continued  in  a  straight  line  it  would 
have  led  to  the  Great  Pyramid,  which  is  still  unap- 
propriated to  any  King.  The  latter  must  consequently 
be  older  than  the  other  two.  It  was  also  examined 
by  Perring.  Its  style,  construction,  and  dilapidation 
■are  precisely  the  same  as  the  others;  but  tiie  pro- 
portions are  on  a  larger  scale.  It  measured  orig^ally 
at  the  base  359  feet  9  inches — now  325;  and  was 
227  feet  10  inches  high — now  164;  an  entrance  of 
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104  ieet  leads  to  the  sepolchral  chamber.  A  piece  of 
wood  which  waa  found  worked  into  the  masonry  and 
perfectly  sound  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Lastly,  the  unfinished  building,  near  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid, which  is  exhibited  on  the  plan,  was  likewise  merely 
the  foundation  of  a  pyramid.  The  entrance  on  the 
northern  ude  and  the  excavation  for  the  passage  and 
chambers  are  distinguishable. 

Was  it  an  unsuccessful  attempt,  or  intended  for  a 
King  who  was  prevented  either  by  premature  death 
or  some  mischance  from  completing  the  building  ? 

Both  pyramids  certainly  belong  to  this  Dynasty,  as 
is  proved  by  the  remains  of  the  tombs  of  the  two  next. 
suoceecUng  Kings. 


A  OI,AKCB   AT   THB  SINGS    OT    THE  SEOOKD    DTKA8TT,    AND 
THS   HONDKENTS  WHICH  BELOKO  TO  THAT   EPOCH. 

Wb  have  already  established  the  agreement  between 
Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  in  the  3rd  Dynasty,  which 
is  strengthened  and  completed  by  the  Tablet  of  Tuth- 
moflis;  and  have  even  pointed  out  contemporary  mo- 
naments  —  tombs  indeed  —  of  several  of  its  Kings. 
After  such  testimony  we  may  venture  to  claim  a 
strictly  historical  character  for  the  tradition  respecting 
it  We  have  ascertained  that  it  borders  upon  a  period 
already  historical,  and  that  the  history  of  the  next 
race,  whose  tombs  are  the  far-famed  Pyramids^  bears 
the  impress  of  an  age  verging  towards  dissolution. 
The  tradition  relative  to  the  3rd,  the  second  Imperial 
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Dynasty,  is  based  on  a  clear  historic  foundation,  al- 
though the  descriptions  of  its  Princes  have  been  drawn 
from  notices  in  the  Annals,  popular  legends,  and  the 
Wanders  of  later  writers,  to  which  both  have  given 
rise,  all  jumbled  together.  But  we  also  claim  the  same 
historical  character  for  the  period  of  the  3nd  and  3rd 
Dynasties  as  far  as  the  reality  of  the  reigns,  and  we 
think  upon  the  whole  their  succession  and  dnration,  as 
based  upon  Eratosthenes,  are  concerned.  The  tradition 
forms  a  coherent  whole,  established  upcst  &ct8  as  vast 
as  the  pyramids  themselves,  and  exhibiting  an  orga- 
nised, great,  powerful,  and  progressive  empire,  in  which 
arts  and  sciences  of  various  kinds  were  cultivated. 

This  main  fact,  the  historical  and  connected  cha- 
racter of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  of  the  Kmpire  of 
Menes,  will  become  more  obvious,  if  we  look  back  for 
an  inetant,  and  compare  the  picture  it  presents  with 
that  of  the  Second  Dynaaty. 

We  have  ali-eady,  in  conformity  with  our  hypothesis, 
established  the  fact,  that  the  two  Dynasties  not  only 
commenced  simultaneously,  but  also  that  their  length 
was  the  same.  The  224  years  assigned  by  Eratosthenes 
to  the  3rd  are  foand  in  the  2nd  of  Manetho,  as  soon 
as  we  restore  to  their  proper  place  —  the  beginning  of 
the  3rd  Dynasty  —  the  names  of  the  last  two  Kings 
whom  the  Epitomist-s  have  hy  mistake  inserted  in  the 
2nd.  Is  it  possible,  without  being  guilty  of  motA.  un- 
pardonable want  of  criticism,  to  consider  this  a  mere 
accident  ? 

The  following  entry  is  made  against  ^e  first  of  thrae 
Kings  of  This  or  Abydos : 

"  BoBTHds  (BdCHoa) :  la  bis  time  &  landslip  occurred  at  Bubutu, 
bj  whicb  msaj  persons  periabed," 

Bubastis  is  situated  in  the  Delta.  The  Kin^  <A 
Abydos,  therefore,  were  considered  Kings  of  Egypt,  and 
the  Annals  of  Abydos  registered  events  which  happened 
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io  Lower  Kgypt.  This  evidently  implies  a  oo-ordinate 
reign,  a  common  sovereign  right  indeed,  over  all  Egypt. 
We  have  clearly  two  royal  Houaea,  of  which  the  aouthem 
belonged  to  the  raoe  of  Menes  through  the  female  line, 
and  inhabited  the  ancient  residence  of  that  family ;  the' 
Dorthem,  represented  a  race  of  Memphite  Princes,  whose 
preteDsioDB  probably  rested  upon  an  alliance  between 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Menes  and  some  distinguished 
fiunily  established  at  Memphis. 

The  length  of  the  first  two  reigns  (38+89=77)  cor- 
responds, within  a  year,  with  the  reign  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Memphite  Hue  (78  years). 

In  the  Mctmd  reign  we  find  the  following  entry : 

■■  Kuzcads  (CHdoa,  SxcBdoB) :  in  his  time  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  the  balls  Apia  at  Memphis  and  Moevts  at  Heliopotia,  as  weU 
u  the  Mend«aian  be-goat." 

Here,  then,  we  find  the  institution  of  religious  ordi< 
nances  attributed  to  the  second  King  of  the  Thinite 
Dynasty^  which  a  Memphite  or  Alexandrian  tradition, 
derived  from  Memphite  sources,  ascribes  to  the  third 
King  of  the  Empire  of  Menes,  who  was  almost  his 
contemporary.  The  latter  must,  at  all  events,  have 
given  his  full  sanction  to  that  institution;  for  all  the 
principal  places  where  that  worship  was  solemnised 
clearly  belonged  to  the  Memphite  Empire.  Is  it  pos- 
uble  that  the  old  race  of  Menes  had  especial  charge  c^ 
reli^ous  ceremonies  ?  This  was  generally  the  province 
of  the  less  powerful,  but  elder  branch. 

Of  the  Aird  King,  Bin6thbi8,  who  is  said  to  have 
reigned  47  years,  it  is  recorded,  that 

"In  his  time  the  succeMioa  of  femalei  to  the  thnine  wai  e(ta- 


Previonaly,  then,  the  right  of  female  succession  claimed 
by  the  Memphite  line  had  not  been  admitted  by  the 
^Hiinite  branch.  The  expression  of  the  Epitomists 
is  inaccurate,  moreover ;  for  there  is  no  instance  of  a 
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Queen  having  ever  reigned  in  lier  own  undisputed 
right.  The  case  of  Nitocris  in  the  6th  Dynasty  forms 
no  exception:  she  reigned  as  widow,  "in  the  stead 
of  her  husband."  This  would  imply  a  particular  con- 
vention made  in  her  favour,  or  more  probably  some 
Irregularity,  as  she  was  dethroned  in  a  popular  tumult. 
There  must  frequently  have  been  hdresses,  yet  we  find 
no  instance  of  females  as  sole-regents,  although  some  of 
them  were  created  co-regents.  In  the  New  Empire  we 
can  prove  that  they  were  excluded,  although  they  seem 
to  have  lud  claim  to  the  throne. 

The  Epitomists  found  the  following  notice  annexed 
to  the  seventh  and  last  King  of  this  Dynasty : 

"  There  is  a  tradition  that,  in  his  time,  the  Nile  flowed  witii  hone7 
for  eleven  whole  Anye." 

The  Story  probably  originated,  as  the  similar  one  con- 
nected with  the  Tiber,  in  some  natural  phenomenon 
being  recorded  in  the  Annals.  Hengstenberg  has  clearly 
shown,  in  a  late  treatise,  that  the  Nile  frequently  changes 
colour  and  flavour.** 
*  Natural  as  it  must  appear  for  us  to  find  almost  all 
the  Kings  of  the  Memphite  Dynasty  in  the  field  of  the 
pyramids,  it  would  be  a  hasty  conclusion  that  the  Mem- 
phite monuments  cannot  contain  notices  of  the  Kings 
to  whom  the  above-cited  extracts  of  the  Annals  relate. 
"We  should  probably  indeed  loot  in  vain  for  any  of  their 
monuments  in  the  Northern  Empire ;  but  there  must 
have  been  pyramitk  in  their  common  Necropolis.  If 
other  especial  works  of  the  Thinite  Kings  be  still  extant, 
they  may  possibly  be  found,  in  the  ruins  of  Abydos,  that 
primeval  city  of  Egypt,  which,  in  spite  of  Strabo's  nar- 
rative, and  the  valuable  treasure  of  its  royal  tablet,  is 
almost  entirely  neglected  by  travellers. 

**  HengBtenbei^  the  Books  of  Ifoiee  >nd  Eg7pt,  p.  103.  seq. 
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It  is  -fforthy  also  of  remark  that  there  is  not  the 
most  remote  allusion  to  Thebes  having  been  built  by 
the  2nd  Thinite  Dynasty,  or  the  first  reigning  Hoose 
of  Memphis.     We  have  already  observed,  that  accord- 
ing to  all  notices,  legends,  and  indications,  the  date 
of  its  foundation  is  ante-histoiical.     A  fragment  of  a 
popular  legend,  transmitted  by  Diodorus,  does,  however, 
mention  a  builder  of  Memphis.    According  to  him  it 
was  built  by  the  eighth  saccessor  of  Busiris  II.     The 
legeaA  states  that  his  daughter  Memphis  bore  to  Father 
Kile  a  son,  Egyptus,  an  upright  and  humane  King, 
who  succeeded  him.     The  ante-historical  Theban  tradi- 
tion closes  with  Busiris  II. ;  he  was  the  builder  of 
Thebes.     Another  Dynasty  succeeded  him,   and  the 
King  above  mentioned  was  the  eighth  successor  of 
Susiris  II.     The  Dynasty,  therefore,  consisted  of  nine 
Kings.     He   was   a    Memphite   Prince,    who   founded 
Memphis  and  built  a  royal  dtadel,  which,  though  ui> 
surpassed  by  any  subsequent  one,  did   not  rival  the 
splendour  of  the  older  Theban  palaces.     His  grandson, 
begotten  of  the  divine  Nile,  reigned  after  him,  and  was 
AD  apright  and  humane  King.    Now  what  was  the  name 
of  this  ruler  who  built  Memphis  ?     U-cho-reua  (a  tri- 
syllable). Is  it  possible  that  the  name  of  Sesorcheres  I., 
the  foander  of  the  royal  House  of  Memphis,  has  grown 
out  of  it  ?"     The  grandson  of  the  former  King  was  the 
upright  and  pious  ruler,  the  father  of  Egyptus.     The 
anccessor  of  the  sou  of  Sesorcheres  was  the  great  and 
benevolent  Sesortdsis  I.,  the  hero  of  Greek  tradition. 
Can  there  be  any  connexion  between  the  legend  about 
the  daughter  of  that  patriarch,  who  was  the  mother 
of  a  King,  and  Manetho's  account  of  females  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  succesuon  to  the  throne  ?    At  all  events 
it  synchronises  with  it  most  completely.     The  royal 

«»  CECOPXEPEYC  instead  of  OYXOPETC. 
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Bcntclieon  of  U-seger-kef,  found  by  L'Hdte  in  ^^ 
1840*S  and  by  Lepsius  in  18i3,  at  the  Pyra-  f^^ 
mids  of  Gizeh,  certainly  does  not  tolly  with  the  I  -A  I 
U-cho-reu8  of  Diodorua.  The  eorreBponding  I'cjl 
name  is  foand  as  Chief  of  Manetho's  5th  Dy-  }^77^' 
nasty.  ^SO^' 

On  the  other  hand,  it  i3  difficolt  to  deny  that  another 
scutcheon  discovered  by  Lepsius  at  the  same  ,, 
time,  KAR-KAR.U,  or  KA-KA.U,  or  KE.U,  ^-^ 
KA.U,  belongs  to  the  2nd  Dynasty.  With  the  [  U  | 
first  and  more  probable  reading  it  answers  most  L]  I 
perfectly  for  its  historical  chief  King.  Both  Vj 
KaiecMs  and  KechSos  can  be  expluned  by  the  \  i«/ 
hieroglyphics.  k*Si-u. 

The  most  strilciDg  proof  of  the  historical  diaracter  of 
the  tradition  respecting  this  Dynasty,  however,  is  the 
circumstance  above  alluded  to,  that  in  Manetho  the  sum 
total  of  the  reigns  is  324  years  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  very 
same  as  that  of  the  8rd  Dynasty  of  Eratosthenes ;  the 
two  being,  according  to  our  hypothesis,  necessarily  con- 
temporary. But,  agaiQj  this  period  cannot  possibly  be 
more  than  224  years,  since  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  4th 
Dynasty  reigned  over  all  Egypt.  It  is  difficult  to  sup< 
pose  that  the  internal  accordance  here  exhibited  can  be 
accidental. 

We  subjoin  to  this  portion  of  the  subject  a  remark 
upon  the  statement  of  Eusebius,  with  which  the  rapid 
notice  of  the  3rd  Dynasty  in  his  List  terminates.  He 
pves  only  the  first  two  reigns  in  exact  accordance  with 
Africanus,  28  and  89  years;  and  then  goes  on  to  say, 
six  Kings  followed,  who  "  reigned  198  years."  If,  on 
the  most  natural  interpretation,  this  refers  to  the  last 
six  Kings,  Eusebius  must  have  found  in  his  authorities 
198  -f  57  =  255  years ;  which,  according  to  the  present 
text  of  Africanus,  is  very  nearly  the  identical  number 

*>  JonniBl  des  Savans,  Jaaany,  1841. 
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obttuDed  after  allDwing  for  the  transpoaitions  already 
pcnnted  out  The  Epilogus  of  the  3rd  Dynasty  was,  ac» 
cording  to  Africanus,  aa  the  text  now  stands,  214  years. 
We  found  it  necessary,  howeTer,  to  carry  over  to  the  be- 
ginning of  it  the  last  two  reigns  in  the 
List  of  the  2nd  Dynasty  ...    78yearsj 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  abstract  from  it 
the  reign  of  the  first  Kjng,  Necherdphes 
(Necher6cfais),  wilJb  whom  it  commences 

at  present -    38 

the  result  ia  an  addition  of        -    SOyeara. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  substitution  of 
IV.  5,  6.  for  III.  8,  9.  (47  instead  of  56), 

we  lose 9 

so  that  the  net  increase  in  the 

sum  total  is         -         -         -    41years. 

The  genuine  Epilogus  of  Manetho's  tradition  therefore 
is  (214  +  41)  255  years,  or  the  very  number  given  by 
Eusebius.  We  shall  see  below  that  the  closest  approxi- 
mative collation  of  the  Individual  reigns  in  Manetho  and 
Eratosthenes,  without  any  alteration  of  the  figures,  also 
makes  Manetho's  sum  total  255 ;  with  two  alterations, 
245  years.  We  are  therefore  justified  in  considering 
255  as  the  most  probable  tradition.  Here  then  we  find 
not  only  the  same  prevailing  relation  between  the  sums 
total  of  £rat(»thene3  and  Manetho,  but  also  self-evident 
information  as  to  the  nature  of  the  figures  in  the  Epito- 
mists.  The  dates  of  regencies  and  collateral  reigns  in 
the  historical  work  weie  added  up  together  in  the 
Epilogus,  or  the  date  of  reign  of  the  same  King  was 
entered,  twice  where  there  was  more  than  one  version 
of  the  name,  sometimes  with  a  difference  of  a  year,  ac- 
cording as  the  odd  months  were  counted  or  not.  The 
chronological  period  of  the  2nd  Dj-nasty  must,  ac- 
cording to  our  hypothesis,  have  been  224  years;  and 
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Manetlio  really  assigns  to  it  exactly  224.  We  can  un- 
derstand that  in  the  separate  histories  of  the  Thinite 
Princes  there  may  have  been  no  reason  for  making  any 
other  entries  in  the  royal  Lists  than  such  as  were 
strictly  chronolo^cal.  Will  any  one  venture  to  say 
that  this  agreement  is  mere  accident  ? 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  another  conjecture  as  to  the 
most  obscure  name  in  Manetho'a  List  of  the  3rd 

Dynasty.     Besides  the  two  ancient  scutcheons 

found  by  Lepsius  at  Gizeh,  already  discussed,  he  flL 
discovered  a  third,  which  undoubtedly  belongs  1 1  ti 
to  a  very  ancient  period.  It  reads  HER-A-  I^Y 
EA.U.  Must  we  not  identify  it  with  Aches,  ~>^ 
the  name  of  Manetho's  seventh  King  ?  and  must  *"•**'■• 
not  the  great  pyramid  of  Abouscer  consequently  belong 
to  him  ?  It  is  older  at  all  events  than  that  of  Rasdsis, 
who  was  the  eighth  King  of  the  Dynasty. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  reading  no  account  is  taken  of 
the  first  sign,  Horus  (Her),  instead  of  the  Sun  (Ra). 
According  to  the  analogy  of  ordinary  names,  we  should 
require    some    such   rendering  as  Akhe-res  instead  of 
Akhe-heres.     To  meet  this  difficulty  we  may  suppose 
Aches  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  AssekkeSf  and      ^, 
appropriate  to  him  the    old  royal  scutcheon  ^'a«\ 
discovered  on  the  field  of  the  pyramids,  and  [  jgl  | 
first  deciphered  by  Lepsius,  ASS-K.F.     It  was     [I    [I 
not  customary  in  pronunciation,  or  at  least  in  LtJ/ 
the  Greek  transcript,  to  pay  any  attention  to    ^^ 
the  pronominal  suffix  (f),  the  third  person  of    *•-*"•* 
the  masculine  gender. 

No  place  is  anywhere  found  for  an 
old  monarch  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  { 
the  Dead,  King  Goose,  in  Egyptian 
Sent,  whose  scutcheon  we  give  phoneti- 
cally and  figuratively.  He  may  as  well 
have  been  one  of  the  unchronological  smL 

KingB  before  Menes. 
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THB  TABLETS  OF   ABTD08   Ain>   KAXNAK^   AND   THE   T0BIN 
PAPTBnS. 

The  Tablet  of  Abydos  (Book  I.  p.  45.)  leaves  us  in  the 
dark.  It  contained,  as  can  be  proved,  elevea  royal 
scutcheons  (now  destroyed)  before  those  of  the  4th 
Dynasty  of  Manetho ;  more,  consequently,  than  belong 
to  the  first  or  third  alone,  but  still  three  less  than  the 
two  together  contained,  if  the  series  b^an  with  Kenes. 
The  more  ancient  of  the  two  tablets,  that  of  Tuth- 
moMS  at  Eam^  has  in  its  ninth  scutcheon,  Mer- 
en-ra,  a  name  connected  with  the  tenth  King,  whom 
we  know  to  hare  been  the  Chief  of  the  6th  Dy- 
nasty. Now  which  scutcheons  are  the  mcst  uncient  ? 
The  first  is  nnmutilated  and  contains  the  name  of  King 
Ra-hem  Smen-teti.  Does  he  or  does  he  not  correspond 
with  the  last  King's  name  in  the  Ist  Dynasty  of 
Eratosthenes,  Semempsoa  (instead  of  Femphos)  ?  Ac- 
cording to  our  restoration,  the  remaining  extant  scut- 
cheons (4,  5,  6,  7)  may  be  shown  to  correspond  with 
the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  Kings  of  his  Sri 
Dynasty,  in  the  following  manner: 

4.— ASES  (ASES-TETKAB-BA) :  Er.  vn,  Man.  in.2. 

«— AN  (AN-KHUPO) :  Er.  i,  Man.  m.  6. 

6. — SAHfiBA;  Er.  xl,  Mul  m.  6. 

7.— SNEFRU  (with  the  Qold  Honu  HUB):  Er.  ziL,  Mu.  m.  7 

a— (now  dntr^ed)  NEFBU-K&.R'BA :  Mm.  iv.  7. 

It  is  dear  that  this  Tablet  does  not  contfun  all  the 
Kings  of  Eratosthenes ;  which  is  explunable,  because 
its  olject  may  have  been  to  give  only  the  succession 
firom  &ther  to  son.  But  how  are  we  to  account  for 
the  names  which  it  has  in  common  with  Eratosthenes 
bdog  given  in  difierent  order  ?  Another  arrangement 
may  therefore  be  proposed,  on  the  supposition^  that 
the  6th  Dynasty  followed  the  5th.     The  name  in  the ' 
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seventh  scutcheon  may  easily  be  identified  with  the 
second  King  of  the  5thDynasty(Sephres),a8that  in  the 
eighth,  Nefrukera,  is  decidedly  Nephercheres.  But  what 
becomes-  of  Ases-Tetkera  ?  We  find  (as  will  be  shown 
in  the  proper  place),  that  the  predecessor  of  the  last 
King  of  the  5th  Dynasty  (Unnas)  was  an  Ases  in  the 
Papyrus :  but  if  he  were  our  Ases,  he  ought  to  have  come 
after,  not  before,  Snefim  and  Nefrukera.  Again,  how  can 
An  be  made  a  King  of  the  5th  Dynasty,  to  say  nothing 
of  SahOia?  The  tablet  of  Kamak  seems  therefore  to 
me  ureconcilable  with  the  assumption  that  Kings  of  that 
dynasty  were  mentioned  on  the  scutcheons  preceding  the 
ehief  of  the  sixth.  Our  ^stem  presents  difficulties,  bat 
not  impossibilities:  which  the  other  does,  apart  even 
firom  the  arcumstance  that  the  List  of  Eratosthenes, 
as  a  chronoh^cal  series,  is  incompatible  with  it. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  old  Royal  Canon,  of 
which  the  Turin  Papyrus  contuns  most  valuable  frag- 
ments (Book  I.  p.  50.).  In  it  we  clearly  find,  ac- 
cording to  Seyffarth's  restoration  of  the  X65  fragments 
in  Uie  third  of  the  twelve  double  columns,  the  be- 
^Qtng  of  the  List  of  Kings  of  the  4th  D3maaty. 
Fragment  18.  in  Lepuus  (the  perfect  accuracy  and 
correctness  of  whose  arrangement  of  the  separate  frag- 
ments have  since  been  fuUy  verified  by  the  publication 
of  Wilkinson's  fac-simile  of  them)  contains  six  royal 
naraes.  The  fifth  is  written  with  red  ink,  to  indicate 
the  Chief  of  a  new  Dynasty.  His  name  is  SRI,  and  his 
successor  is  called  SER.  Both  bear  a  strong  resem- 
bhuQce  to  SORIS,  by  which  name  the  Chief  of  the  4th 
Dynasty  is  designated  in  Manetho's  Lists.  They  are 
preceded  by  the  four  following  entries,  some  of  the 
dates  of  wMch  are  uncertmn : 

"l.,KFBB:A-SNT(le.Nefr«kmNeph««hereB) -""■  *^   ?r 
2.  EA-UAH-TFU    (or    KFU  ?     confer   Kujt, 

HW««e?) iiJ        4        24 
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3.  BB  (i.  e.  Bebys  ?  or  Bebyres  ?y* 

4.  NBKA  (conf.  NBEA,  Berlin  Stele,  or  Neb- 

cheres?)    -       .    - 


The  date  of  SRFs  reign  is  19  years  and  S  months. 
The  importance  of  these  entries  consists  in  their 
showing  that  when  a  Dynasty  became  extinct  very  dif- 
ferent pretensions,  and  consequently  different  historical 
traditions  sprung  up  respecting  it.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural.  For  a  considerable  period  there -would  be 
Bereral  co-ordinate  sovereigns,  of  whom  some  were  re- 
cognised by  one  portion  of  Egypt  and  its  priesthood — 
Memphis,  for  instance;  others,  by  another  portion — 
Thebes,  for  instance.  One  portion  adhered  to  the  female 
line,  an  heiress  daughter,  or  her  son  and  even  husband; 
another  to  the  nearest  heirs  m  the  male  line ;  a  third, 
perhaps,  to  a  totally  new  princely  house,  or  one  distantly 
allied  by  blood  or  marriage.  The  loss  of  the  books  of 
Egyptian  history  has  deprived  us  of  all  these  particulars, 
but  the  royal  names  are  preserved  in  the  Old  Lists ;  we 
know,  however,  that  practically  the  auccesaon  of  a 
female  was  a  disputed  right. 

This  is  obviously  the  reason  why  Manetho  was  held 
in  sudi  high  respect  by  the  Egyptians.  He  had  esta- 
blished order  in  this  chaos,  as  Eratosthenes,  shortly  after 
him,  dispelled  any  uncertainty  and  confusion  which 
might  still  exist,  by  abandoning  altogether  the  Egyptian 
method,  and  extracting  from  the  records  at  Thebes 
a  pure  chronological  List  of  Kings  of  the  Old  Em- 
pire, as  Apollodonis,  his  successor,  did  of  the  Middle. 
In  the  case  b^ore  us,  we  learn  from  these  fragments 
also  that  the  extinction  of  the  first  Memphite  race  and 
the  accession  of  the  second,  which  again  reigned  over 
all  Egypt,  constituted  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire,  and  was  an  age  of  great  confusion. 


**  Is  then   mj  connexion  between  this   i 
Bijres? 
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COHPLSTB    BTNOPTICAL    AI>mBTlIENT    OF    THS 
THIBD    DTNASTIEB. — ^'CBITICO- 


COHPARATIV£  TABLB  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIBD  DYNASTIES 
B  Kittgi,  9!4  Taan. 

The  Third  Dthh^:  — 


Wimrtitroftlii         Eftim 


via 


SeaoKhria,  Q.  B.  -  48 

(Sodchrij) 
Chencria,  IL  9.    -  SO 
Neeberephia,   m. 

1.      -        •        -  38 
lychtM  (TyreU), 


(QownnUt) 
4.  Hwl«     - 


(AnoTphia) 


S,  Kriot      •        'IS 


ScMTchrii,  in.4. 
(17)  read  -       -  S 
(ifewMh^) 


SoTphii  (in.  B.)  •  16 
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LISTS    AND   MONDHENTS     OV    TEE    SBGOHD    AND 
HISTORICAL     COLLATION. 


OP  MANETHO:  COBRE8PONDING  TO  ERATOSTHENES  VL— ItV. 
(Tean  of  Hene*  1»I— 414.) 


HemphitCB. 

TheSeooDdDynarty- 
Thioitea. 

itna.d«iat**iMi«. 

.7Ktop.SSiy«». 

5  oito    high,  a  taoid. 

ASES,  Eunak  4. 
Field  of  pTnmida  at  Oueh. 

1.  Bo«tho«  -        -    38 
Landalip  at  Ba- 

•boot    A.    moon,    fbl- 

orilielilrruu,whohad 
rrroUed.  iMoMtio.') 

TeTKeRA,  ibid. 
ASES-TETKBRA  inSak- 

9.  K^eehea  -       -  39 

Nyine    hmionn 
paid  to  the  BnS 
aodHe-Goat 

rf2««fc™(7). 

midaofOiidb 

ni^on  of  dTil  ind 
rdioioiii  wonbjp,  tm- 
bli^meot    of    wrhiiiK, 
fauUiu   with    rttUn- 

Q^^of  the  art  of  medl- 
Jm,   >■  irdl    M  geo- 

(Jfoii.    Dkaartk.  Dio- 

3.  BIn6thrit  -       -  47 
thnme. 

hnamiie    ruler.  (Hbo- 
ipba  (initMd  of  AiT- 
cUt)ai>di»«lon«) 

(Swot)  KAfrl.U-RA. 
NoKhen  Bnok  Prnnud  of 

Da«hoor. 
?  KHDFU  (irhh  the  lign  of 

the  whip)  in  a  hmib   U 

Karnak  S.))  votiTe  ttatne 

flddof  tonhtataiKb. 

BAHURA,  Karnak  6. 

NorthenPTramidttfAbonwer, 

fiddofPjTBiiidirfOiwh. 

4.  Tlai         .        -  17 

6.  Sethen^s            -  41 
(6DTEN?) 
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The  Third  D^iuutj  =  — 

HumbaortlH 

Munrso. 

fr™««-. 

vi,-xiv. 

MDia-tl  IrmttnAUiei. 

XIL 

7.  ChDBbo*:- 

Aebe*  4S.  rud    -83 

Gneiim     -    23 

(in.  7.) 

(ULXthe  Gol- 

Snephurii   -        -  30 

den.  CA««&». 

(SephomXIILe.) 

GamnicXaoD    S2     SS 

NephCTcheret       -  3S 

{Keiphe™i)(lIL9.) 

xiit 

8.  BuoMt            •  13 

RasoUU 

e.  IU*6«»        ~  IS     35 

(R.jSdi) 

(IV.  6.) 

(RaaGUii) 

XIV. 

9.  Bijrei    -       -  10 

Bid.fflti»CIV.  6.).  2S 

9.  BicIierU       -  10     IB 

(Biyrt.) 

Sum  total  <rf 

8om  total  of  the 

Sum         -     8S4  345 

Emt.        -  224 

reigna  witbont 

tlie4tliand8tli 
reignt  -       -  asB 
With   coirectioD 
inDyn-i+lO)-.. 

We  have  now  reached  the  close  of  an  epoch  in  the 
Empire  of  Menes.  After  it  had  histed  190  years  under 
five  consecutive  Kings,  the  reigning  family  split  into 
two  branches,  and  Egypt  was  probably  divided  thereby 
into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country.  The  Imperial,  or 
Memphite  Dynasty  reigned  224  years,  the  Thinite  the 
same  number;  the  former  comprised  nine,  the  latter  se- 
ven reigns.  At  the  end  of  414  years,  therefore,  the  4th 
Dynasty  reunited  the  whole  Empire  utider  one  sceptre. 

Manetho's  dates  for  the  Ist  (253)  and  for  the  3rd 
Dynasty  (214  Afr.,  properly  264  Or  311,  and  255 
Eusebius),  were  merely,  therefore,  the  Epilogus  of  the 
dates  of  all  the  reigns  which  were  registered  in  the 
Lists.  Among  thera,  however,  were  repetitions  and 
reduplications.    Omitting  these,  we  obtain 
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U.npliLt... 

"^s.ar- 

^-<^»-» 

Mimno: 

TKlIc^SMYan. 

HAE.A-KA[r].U.  :    dudb 

■iu,  OD  the  Field  of  Pvm- 
nidaorOueh. 
[?  Great  Pymnid  of  AbouBoerJ 

EA.N.8E8EB.    Middle  Py. 

tiTe  MUae  of  Senrtesen. 
Ajnenemhe>  Field  irfPy- 
nunidt  of  C^ieh. 

6.  Chkiril   -        -     17 

Boaev  in  the  Kile 
for  11  dBja. 

334 

for  the  iBt  Dynasty  188  (instead  of  190)  j 
for  the  3rd  Dynasty  223  (instead  of  224) ; 
by  which,  however,  we  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Ma- 
netho  Teally  himself  introduced  all  these  corrections 
into  the  dates  of  the  snccession,  and  that  he  did  not 
apedaJly  reckon  the  22  -years  of  the  last  reign,  i.  e.  245 
dironolo^cal  years,  or  if  42  yeara  be  really  the  true 
number  for  the  seventh  reign,  265  years. 

It  will  be  only  at  the  close  of  the  inquiry  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  ascertain  whether  we  have  any  other 
means  of  discovering  what  was  Manetho's  real  calcula- 
tion of  the  length  of  this  period.  But  even  in  him  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  actual  sum  total  of  his  2Dd  Dynasty. 
No  historical  critic,  therefore,  can  entertain  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  authorities  which  Manetho  and  Erato- 
sthenes consulted,  independently  of  each  other,  were 
identical  and  their  data  historical. 
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INTROD0CT1ON,   AND   BEVIEW   OP  THE  LISTS. 

We  have  before  tia  a  race  of  Kings,  with  regard  to 
whom  so  zealous  an  investigator  as  Herodotus,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  incoherent  scraps  of  history, 
could  discover  nothing  but  legendary  fictions  and 
popular  stories.  These  Kings  were  the  builders  of  the 
great  and  world-renowned  Pyramids.  However  im- 
partially the  Father  of  History  communicated  to  the 
Greeks  the  information  he  received  about  them,  ac- 
curate as  to  their  names  and  succession,  though 
wholly  at  fault  as  to  the  chronological  series,  Manetho 
joined  issue  with  him  upon  these  points,  as  appears 
from  the  scanty  fragments  transmitted  by  his  £pi- 
comists.  The  Alexuidrian  Greeks,  however,  and  their 
successors,  made  it  the  olject  of  their  researches  to 
investigate  the  question  who  were  the  builders,  and 
what  was  the  plan  and  construction  of  these  pyramids. 
Pliny  gives  the  names  of  eleven  of  these  Greek  scholars, 
a  few  only  of  whom  are  mentioned  more  particularly 
by  other  authors.  The  writings  of  all  have  long  since 
perished  in  the  flames  of  Byzantium.  Duris  of  Samos,  a 
geographer  and  historian ;  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Laliiyrus 
(about  130  B.C.);  and  Alexander  Polyhistor,  the  cele- 
brated chronographer,  may  probably  have  been  the  most 
distinguished.  Among  those,  of  whom  we  know  nothing, 
we  would  fain  hope  that  none  were  so  bad  as  that 
twaddling  bookworm,  the  ii^udicious  Ap ion.  "  AH  these 
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together,"  says  Pliny,  "do  not  enable  us  to  ascertwn 
who  built  them."  He  conBoles  himself,  however,  with 
the  reflection  that  they  deserved  their  fate,  for  having 
thrown  away  so  much  money  on  such  useless  and 
ostentatious  buildings.  Yet  long  after  Pliny  —  to  this 
dsy  indeed  —  these  identical  pyramids  have  excited 
the  curiosity  and  ingenuity  of  all  generations  of  men 
who  have  beholden  them,  and  prompted  inquirers  and 
thinkers  of  all  nations  to.  offer  conjectures,  of  the  most 
varied  kind,  as  to  their  authors  and  the  period  of  their 
erection;  nay,  after  all  tradition  was  lost,  as  to  the 
olgect  even  for  which  they  were  designed,  although 
no  rational  being  ought  ever  to  have  entertained  the 
slightest  doubt  upon  that  head.  It  is  Zoega's  great 
merit  that  he  appealed  to  common  sense  and  the  Greek 
AnnaUsts  to  eluddate  these  points,  and,  by  comprehen- 
sive and  careful  study,  collected  together  the  whole 
state  of  &cts.  Champollion — as  I  r^oice  in  being  able 
myself  to  testify  —  before  he  went  to  Egypt,  saw  that 
they  must  have  been  erected  by  Kings  belonging  to 
the  4th  Dynasty  of  Manetho.  He  and  his  friend  Euid 
coadjutor,  Rosellini,  struck  out  the  only  path  which 
could  lead  to  the  verification  of  that  idea — the  explora- 
tion of  the  tombs  on  the  field  of  the  pyramids.  Wil- 
kinson, likewise,  from  the  be^ning,  pursued  the  right 
historical  track.  Prior  to  their  time,  the  shrewd  and 
clear-sighted  Bdzoni  had  found  the  entrance  to  the 
second  Pyramid.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  sepul- 
chral chamber,  but,  like  his  predecessors,  failed  in  find- 
ing any  trace  of  hieroglyphics.  In  the  year  1838  I 
attempted  the  restoration  of  the  individual  reigns  of 
this  dynasty.  Just  at  that  moment,  General  Vyse's 
labours  had  brought  to  light  the  names  of  the  Kings 
who  are  S£ud  by  the  old  Annalists  to  have  built  them  — 
and  in  the  third  pyramid  was  discovered  the  mummy, 
coffin-lid,  and  scutcheon  of  the  King,  whom  all  the 
Greek  writers  record  as  its  builder,  by  the  name  of 
Mykerinus  or  Mekcrinus,  which  is  now  confirmed  by  the 
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monnmentB.  This  drcumstaDce  challenged  research  in 
a  direction  heretofore  untried,  namely,  the  restoration 
of  Manetho's  4th  Dynasty  by  those  records.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that,  in  spite  of  these  great  discoTeries, 
which  might  escite  the  envy  of  Herodotus  and  Pliny, 
historic  truth  does  not  lie  so  obvioualy  on  the  sur&ce  of 
thrae  ruins,  that  the  first  comer  could  not  fail  to  find  it. 
It  required,  on  the  contrary,  ail  the  earnestneaa  and 
diligence  of  honest  research,  to  disencumber  it  from  the 
deposit  of  ages —  a  process  which  must  almost  invariably 
be  pursued  by  circuitous  and  wrong  roads.  The  first 
result  of  the  unexpected  discovery  was,  that  questions 
forced  themselves  into  notice,  and  difficulties  started 
up,  of  which  no  one  had  heretofore  entertfuned  any  sus- 
picion. How  do  the  monumental  names  tally  with 
Greek  tradition  and  the  Lists  ?  What  is  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  ?  What  is 
their  date?  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  had  al- 
ready satisfied  ourselves  of  the  restoration  of  the  chro* 
nology  of  the  Three  Empires,  as  far  as  was  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  chronology,  and  entertained  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that,  by  means  of  Eratosthenes,  we 
should  be  able  to  reconcile  Manetho  and  the  monuments 
in  t^is  as  well  as  the  preceding  Dynasties.  Avuliog 
ourselves  of  the  researches  then  at  our  disposal,  we 
attempted  snch  a  restoration,  and  read  a  memoir  upon 
the  subject,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Archseolog^cal  Institute  at  Rome,  in  the  spring  of  1839", 
before  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  in  London.  This 
paper,  which* was  published  in  the  "Literary  Gazette," 
illustrates  the  then  state  of  our  present  inquiry,  as  well 
as  its  connexion  with  Messrs.  Birch  and  Lenormant. 
These  gentlemen  were  the  first  to  ^ve  a  decided  opinion 
(the  former  personally  to  myself)  as  to  the  cwrect 
reading  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  Mykerinus. 

We  are  now  happily  enabled  to  confirm,  in  the  main, 

"  April  27. 
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what  was  then  discovered,  and  hope  to  correct  it  in 
some  points. 

The  plan  of  our  inquiry  is  as  foUows.  This  time 
we  shall  be^  at  once,  by  giving,  according  to  our  own 
arrangement,  the  monumental  names  and  Greek  tra- 
ditions by  the  side  of  the  Lists,  without  any  alteration, 
except  that  of  correcting  a  sUght  and  palpable  mis- 
spelling in  the  name  of  Mencheres  by  Eratosthenes. 
We  shall  then  attempt  to  justify  our  arrangement  by  a 
preliminary  comparison  of  the  Boyal  Lists  and  monu- 
mental names.  By  the  assistance  of  the  Tablet  of 
Abydos,  we  shall  then  submit  the  monumental  names, 
as  well  as  Greek  traditions,  to  a  closer  analysis.  After 
these  preliminary  steps,  we  shall  consult  the  Pyramids 
themselves,  the  tombs  of  these  very  Kings,  and  exhibit 
thdr  internal  contoits.  In  conclusion,  we  shall  ag^ 
on  this  occasion  oflPer  an  historical  restoration  and 
general  summary. 

We  have  already  prepared  our  readers  to  expect  to 
meet  with  more  difficulties  and  seeming  contradictions 
in  the  notices  and  records  in  the  restoration  of  the  4th 
than  we  cUd  in  the  preceding  Dynasties.  We  might  cer- 
tainly  have  anticipated  that  they  would  diminish  as  the 
history  advances  and  the  nmnber  of  the  monuments  in- 
creases. We  have,  however,  already  remarked  in  the 
First  Book,  that  the  nature  of  Egyptian  tradition,— -the 
practice  of  registering  all  the  Kings  who  reigned  con- 
jointly with  the  principal  one,  and  the  sums  total  of  theii^ 
years  of  reign,  which  are  no  indication  of  the  length  of 
the  period,  —  as  well  as  the  constant  variation  between 
their  &mily  names  and  personal  appeUations,  which,  in 
the  case  of  Sovereigns  of  the  same  name,  we  express  by 
"  second,"  "  third,"  "  fourth,"  &c., — are  in  themselves 
saffident  to  multiply  the  difficulties,  in  proportion 
as  the  registers  give  more  details  of  the  history  of  the 
different  reigns.  To  these  must  be  added  the  careless 
and  uncriti^  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  our 
present  authorities,   especially  Diodorus    and    Pliny, 
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have  treated  the  old  authorities  irhich  they  consulted. 
Lastly,  in  this  Dynasty,  Manetho's  Lists  are  more  con< 
fused  thin  in  the  former,  -foecaose  the  Epitomists  found 
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the  names,  datea,  and  sums  total  so  considerably  in- 
creased. Even  here,  however,  a  patient  investigation 
will  have  its  reward. 
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PRBUMIKABT  OOUPABIBON  OF   THE  NAMES  IN   THE  LISTS 
AND  MOMUHENTS. 

In  considering  the  connexion  between  the  series  of 
Eratosthenes  and  the  monumental  names  now  authen- 
tically deciphered  before  we  make  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  Lists  of  Manetho,  those  points  wiU  attract  our  notice 
first,  on  the  establishment  of  which  the  success  of  our 
inquiry  depends^ 

The  text  of  Eratosthenes  in  itself  presents  but  slight 
difficulties  in  deciphering  the  last  three  of  his  five 
i-oyal  names.  The  first  two  Kings  bear  the  common 
name  of  Saopkis,  that  is  Khufu.  In  sfnte  of  a  slight 
mis-spelling",  requiring  an  alteration  of  the  strokes 
which  is  barely  perceptible,  we  obtain  the  name  of  the 
third  King,  MencherSs,  which  is  fully  established  by 
fall  the  other  annalists  and  monuments.  By  this  pro- 
cess we  also  obtain,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  of  the 
fourth ^ — for  Eratosthenes  calls  him  "the  second,"  so' 
that  he  must  have  borne  the  same  name.  Here  is  our 
first  difficulty  ;  for  neither  the  monuments  nor  Manetho 
seem  to  mention  mqre  than  one  Mencheres.  The  name 
of  the  fifth  King,  Pammh,  agrees  with  no  monumental' 
name ;  still  it  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  cor- 
responding name,  ThamphthiSf  in  Manetho,  that  we  can 
hardly  think  it  altogether  a  mistake.  Our  belief  is,  that 
the  two  versions  of  the  monumental  name  Khnbmu  ori- 
ginated owing  to  Eratosthenes  having  transcribed  it  hj 
Pammes,  i.e.  Pa-amn,  'Aft^xMvthtSj  "tiiB  Ammonide,"  or 
'AfLfUKMi^;  (as  df Of  iS^V),  "  like  Ammon ; "  and  Manetho, 

«  METXEFHC,  ioBtead  trf  MOCXEPHC.  M»>x«pw.  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  Lista  of  Manetho,  ii  too  barbarona  to  justifj  as  in  rend- 
ing it  ao  in  Entosthenes.  The  tranabtion  'aXiqtcrot  is  free,  bat 
correct  as  far  as  the  sense  goes  — "  giren  to  Helioe,"  instead  of 
f  founded  bj  Hdios." 
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bj  Phamenoph,  ^ocfi«t>£^dif,  a  constantly  recurring 
form  for  Amenophis.  The  former  might  easily  have 
been  misBpelled  as  Archondes  ('Apj^ovBTig),  the  latter 
as  Thampfathis  (^afi^Big),  neither  of  vrhich  liaTe  any 
meaning."^  The  ram-hesaded  God  (Khnum,  Num)  was 
called  Ammon  by  the  Greeks,  as  was  sbown  in  the 
Firat  Book.  Khnemu  is  the  patron  God  of  this  family, 
probably  as  Amun-Ra.  We  might  even  be  tempted  to 
identify  Khnemu  on  the  quarry  mark  of  the  Great 
Pyramid,  not  (as  assumed  in  the  Synopsis)  with  the 
abbreviated  name  of  the  second  King,  Khnemu  Khufu, 
but  with  the  Egyptian  mode  of  writing  this  fifth  King's 
name.  This,  however,  is  too  uncertain  and  improbablo 
for  us  to  venture  to  base  any  argument  upon  it.  The 
name  transmitted  by  Herodotcs,  Chepbren  (Diodorua 
writes  it  KephrSn),  is  as  foreign  to  the  monuments  aa  to 
Eratosthenes.  It  may  be  easily  expMned,  however,  aa 
the  name  Khuf  (in  composition  both  spoken  and  written 
in  the  abbreviated  form),  with  the  distinguishing  addit 
tion  of  re,  i.e.  RA,  the  Sun;  and  the  whole  as  the 
popular  designation  of  the  second  of  the  brothers  and 
Kings  Khufu.  That  the  prefix  BA  in  royal  names  was 
regularly  pronounced  at  the  end  is  incontestable. 
.  Everything  depends,  therefore,  upon  our  being  able 
to  show  that  the  identification  here  proposed  is  leg^-> 
timate,  and  the  correct  one.  It  is  the  more  necessary  for 
our  inquiry  to  prove  this,  because  another  very  tempting 
one  presents  itself — the  Ska/ra-Chephren  of  Herodotus, 
the  successor  of  Cheops,  consequently  the  second  King 
of  the  Dynasty.  In  my  first  attempt  at  restoration, 
I  had  myself  adopted  this  idea;  but  a  fiirtber  study 
of  the  monuments  compelled  me  to  abandon  it  as 
erroneous. 

•*  n.AMMHC  and  OAMteiC  are  two  corrapted  forme  of  «AME< 
IHM6IC :  the  one  ia  corrupt  in  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the  end. 
The  deaignalion  Amen  hept,  "  the  devoted  to  AmmOn,"  wu  common 
in  tin  New  Empire.     AFXON AUG  =  'AMMONUHC. 
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After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  a 
closer  analysis  of  the  detsols. 

We  shall  find  very  little  difficulty  in  going  through 
Manetho's  Lists,  if  we  pursue  the  same  method  the  cor- 
rectness of  which  has  hitherto  stood  the  test  of  expe* 
rience.  He,  himself,  in  all  probability,  possessed  the 
same  text  as  we  now  find  in  Africanus ;  but  with  the 
omission  of  the  two  Kings  Ratoises  and  Bicheris  (now 
the  fifth  and  sixth),  who  obviously  belong  to  the  end 
of  the  3rd  Dynasty.  His  date,  therefore,  for  the  4th 
Dynasty,  would  be  274-47  (i.e.  25+22)=227.  The 
question  to  be  settled,  however,  is,  what  was  Manetho's 
real  sum  total,  and,  consequently,  that  of  the  authorities 
from  which  he  derived  his  information ;  in  other  words, 
the  Royal  Lists,  compiled  during  the  New  Empire, 
and  known  as  the  Canon  of  Turin.  In  making  this 
analysis,  our  first  and  principal  subject  for  considerar 
tion  will  be  the  dates  of  reigns.  They  agree  with  the 
aggregate  numbers  —  they  have,  moreover,  the  advan- 
tage of  being  freer  from  clerical  errors  —  and  they  lead 
us  more  easily  into  the  right  track ;  because,  in  series  of 
Kings,  the  same  family  names  are  very  often  repeated 
— very  rarely  the  same  dates  of  reigns. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  a  chronology  in  Ma- 
netho;  so  that  it  need  create  no  surprise  that  the 
collective  names  entered  in  his  List  make  up  274 
years,  exceeding  by  119  the  authenticated  number  of 
Eratosthenes.  Still  there  are  certain  obvious  circum- 
stances which  offer  a  due  to  the  reduction  of  this  sum 
total.  It  is  not  only  in  itself  incredible  that  three 
consecutive  reigns  of  Kings  of  the  same  race  should 
have  lasted  182  years  (63+56H-63)  in  an  hereditary 
monarchy,  but  it  is  also  at  variance  with  all  the  authentic 
dates  of  the  lengths  of  reigns  in  the  Old  Empire. 
There  is  a  tradition,  however,  that  the  two  Khufus 
were  brothers ;  so  that  we  should  have  two  generations, 
namely,  a  fether  and  two  sons — reigning  182  years — 
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which  is  contrary  to  all  reason ;  and  we  overlook, 
besides,  a  circumstance  in  itself  sufficiently  suspicious, 
that  the  second  and  fourth  reigns  are  precisely  t)m 
same  length.  But  when  we  find  that  the  two  numbers, 
56  and  63,  are  evidently  nothing  but  an  £piIogus,  the 
fonner  being  the  sum  of  the  fii>8t  and  second  reigns  in 
Eratosthenes,  the  latter  of  the  third  and  fourth,  alt 
doubt  is  removed.  By  simply  carrying  out  the  method 
laid  down  and  so  far  successfully  pursued,  this  enigma 
ia  solved  without  any  trouble. 

Thus  Sons,  with  his  29  years,  as  it  appears  not  to  be 
a  mis-spelling  of  SOphis — in  Greek  the  alteration  would 
be  very  slight** — must  be  the  name  of  a  co-regent  or 
rival  of  Saophis-Khufu ;  for  29  is  the  positive  date  of 
the  first  reign. 

The  second  King  is  rightly  named  by  Manetho  Suphi», 
and  is  identical  with  the  second  Saophis  of  Eratosthenes. 
The  u-sound  is  the  more  correct,  there  being  no  o  in 
the  Egyptian  language.  He  is  stated  in  the  List  of  tbe 
fonner  to  be  the  celebrated  builder  of  the  largest  py- 
ramid. The  date  of  reign  is  one  well  authenticated  in 
this  Dynasty,  namely,  the  sum  of  the  third  and  fourth, 
the  two  Mencheres  reigns,  which  in  Manetho  is  assigned 
to  Mencheres,  and  was  erroneously  given  to  Suphis, 
owing  to  his  right  number,  29,  being  displaced. 

It  is  clear  that  Manetho  assigned  to  Suphis,  the  third 
King,  a  reign  of  56  years,  not  66,  according  to  the 
present  reading.  The  consequence  is  that  the  sum  of 
the  reigns  exceeds  that  of  the  Epilogus  of  Syncellus 
by  10  years.  Again,  56  is  the  number  assigned  to 
the  first  reign  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus,  it  being  the 
sam  of  the  first  two  in  Eratosthenes,  29+27.  The 
Lists,  therefore,  give  us,  first  of  all,. the  reign  of  the 
Jlrst  Ehnfu,  with  his  29  chronological  years ;  then  the 
two  together,  making  up  the  number  56.  The  fact  is 
'  that  the  name  being  written  in  two  ways  in  Manetho'g 

■»  Ca*IC  instead  of  CQPIC. 
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historical  work — Sophis  and  Supkis — the  historical  date 
of  the  first  King  of  the  name  was  aaugned  to  th« 
former,  to  the  latter  the  sum  of  the  reigns  of  the  two 
S6phi3-Khufa.  In  this  manner  a  date  (56),  wholly  un- 
warranted as  far  as  the  chronology  is  concerned^ 
found  its  way  into  the  Imperial  succession ;  and  as  a 
distinction  was  made  between  S6phis  (the  first  name) 
and  Suphis,  and  still  two  Suphis  were  admitted  (the 
second  and  third  reign),  it  was  absolutely  neoeasary  to 
strike  out  one  of.  the  two  historical  Mencheres,  unless 
they  were  prepared  to  alter  the  number  of  the  reigns. 
These  two  Mencheres  reigns  comprised  63  or  64  years, 
according  as  the  odd  months  were  counted  or  not,  and 
this  whole  sum  was  assigned  to  the  reign  of  one  Men- 
cheres, there  being  no  place  for  any  more  reigns. 
Sixty-three  was  the  number  selected;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  either  the  repetition  of  the  historical  number  of 
the  first  (29),  or  the  sum  total  of  the  first  and  second 
(56),  they  gave  the  sum  of  the  Mencheres  reigns  to  one 
of  the  two  Suphia,  the  first  of  them  in  fact  (the  second 
reign),  in  order  that  the  number  63  n&ight  not  come 
twice  together.  In  this  way  the  real  date  of  the  second 
Khufu's  reign  was  lost,  and  both  dates  of  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Mencheres  which  were  added  t^^ther.  The 
result  of  this  adjustment  was  the  following  series : 

YfLlt. 

1.  Sdphis  (Kbnfta  I.),  Ent.  I.    -29     (The  historical  data). 

2.  Suphia  (Khufi.IL)  „  n  •G3\<-^^°^.*^^'>  *'"»  Menchert. 
8.  Suphis  „  „      n    -56    (SmnoftbetiroEhafaroi^u). 

'Sum  of  the  reigna  of 

{-rn     fo        Mencheres  L        -  31  jeats. 
„   i"--M,       MencherSsIL       -33    » 
"      *•  (Excluding  tiie  odd  — 

months)    -        -  63  jeut. 

And  this  is  precisely  what  we  find  in  Manetho's  Lists. 
Can  critics,  then,  possibly  maintain-  the  historical  cha- 
racter of  a  series  ostensibly  so  deduced,  and  on  internal 
grounds  so  impossible  ?  Can  a  chronology  be  formed 
upon  such  a  basis  ?    Is  it  not  rather  imperative  upon 
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UB  to  adopt  the  List  of  Eratosthenes  as  the  chrono- 
logically historical  reoord,  the  authenticity  of  all  the 
dates  o£  whiuh  is  established  by  the  calculations  of  Syn- 
cellus  still  extant  in  years  of  the  world,  and  by  which, 
ID  accordance  with  ^e  monuments,  the  origin  of  the 
corruption  may  be  explained  ?  Can  such  a  Li^t  be  any- 
thing but  the  chronological  key  to  the  authorities  from 
whence  Manetho's  Lists  were  compiled,  and  a  Hellenic 
emendation  of  the  faulty  Egyptian  castom  of  com. 
bining  in  one  register  parallel  rersions  which  mutoally 
confute  each  other  ? 

Am  regards  the  adding  together  of  the  two  Khufa 
reigns,  the  ori^n  of  the  number  56,  this  might  pass 
for  a  mere  misunderstanding;  bat  it  is  just  possible 
that  there  was  some  historical  fact  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
The  younger  brother,  for  instance  (according  to  the 
Annalists  they  were  brothers),  who  rdgned  jointly 
with  the  elder,  may  hare  reckoned  separately  to  him- 
self the  dates  of  his  o^^^n  reign  as  well  as  his  brother's. 
We  shall  find  in  the  12th  Dynasty  that  joint  reigns 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the  Old  Empire: 
tiiere  «re  indeed  traces  of  theni_as  early  as  in  the  3rd. 
We  shall  do  weU,  therefore,  to  keep  this  sn  open  point. 

In  like  manner  one  King  of  the  name  in  Manetho 
corresponds  to  the  two  Menclieres  of  Eratosthenes, 
and  the  collective  sum  of  their  two  reigns  (63)  is 
■sB^ed  to  him  -^  a  version  of  the  original  entry  oi 
months  in  itself  probably  equally  well  warranted. 
.Here  arises  the  firat  difficulty  in  out  system.  The 
aonmnents,  as  far  as  we  know,  mention  but  one 
Mencher^,.  who  corresponds  to  the  one  Mykerinus,  or 
M^erinos  of  the  Greek  Annalists.  Do  th^  not  tberft- 
fore  seem  to  decide  in  favour  of  Manetho's  Lists 
against  Eratosthenes  7  This  difficulty,  however,  is  one 
only  in  ^learance.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  Tablet 
of  AljpydoB  has  two  corresponding  Kings  in  place  of  the 
single  Henkeres  reign ;  a  circumstance  which  tends  on 
k3 
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the  contrary  to  strengthen  the  proof  of  our  hypothesis. 
Instead,  then,  of  the  first  two  reigns  of  Eratosthenes, 
Saophis  I.  and  II.  with  29+27  years,  we  have  the 
single  reign  of  Suphis  with  56  years ;  and  in  addition  to 
this,  29,  the  date  of  the  first  Suphis.  In  like  manner, 
for  the  third  and  fourth  reigns  of  Eratosthenes,  instead 
of  two  Mencheres  with  31+33  years,  we  have  one 
Menkeres  reign  of  64  years. 

Ratoiaes  and  Bicheris,  now  the  fifth  and  sixth  Kings 
of  this  Dynasty  in  Manetho,  have  been  restored  to 
their  proper  place  in  the  8rd  Dynasty,  corresponding 
with  the  Rasoais  and  Biyres  of  Eratosthenes.  In  the 
4th,  there  is  clearly  no  name  corresponding  to  them 
either  in  Eratosthenes  or  the  monuments ;  we  should 
rather  say,  perhaps,  that  the  latter  prove  the  contrary. 
For  the  tomb  of  the  first  of  the  two  Kings  Raseser- 
Rasdsia  was  in  one  of  the  Pyramids  of  Abouseer,  as  is 
proved  by  the  inscription  found  in  it.  He  does  not 
belong  therefore  to  the  series  of  the  Khufu  family,  who 
were  interred  all  together  at  Gizeh. 

The  case  is  different  with  Sebbrcheb^  the  seventh 
King  in  Manetho-  Lepsius  unhesitatingly  altered  this 
unmeaning  name  into  Nb^iebcheb£8,  and  connected  it 
with  a  Nbfrdeeba  a  name  of  repeated  occurrence  in  the 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Gizeh,  written  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  According  to  our  division  of  the  royal  scries 
of  Abydoa,  also,  Nefrukera  occupies  exactly  the  same 
position;  that  is,  he  is  the  successor  of  Menkera.  Every- 
thing, indeed,  concurs  to  show,  that,  towards  the  end 
of  the  Dynasty,  confusions  took  place  in  the  reigns. 
Instead  of  35  years — the  date  of  the  reign  of  the  last 
King,  Pammes,  in  Eratosthenes— the  Thamphthis  of 
Hanetho  has  only  9;  his  predecessor,  Nephercher^ 
7.  He  probably  introduced  the  Southern  Line,  now 
branching  off,  and  to  which  the  names  of  Nephercherfeg 
^ve  prominence  even  here,  earlier  than  appeared  to 
Eratosthenes  admissible   according'  to  the  laws  of  a 
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Chronology  carried  down  through  ThebaDO-Memphite 
Imperial  Kings. 

Now  Eusebius  assigns  17  Kings  to  this  family 
instead  of  the  8  of  Africanua,  but  mentions  Suphis 
only  by  name,  to  whom  Manetho'a  remark  as  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  same  King  was  applied.  He 
is  his  third  King.  He  evidently  copied  Manetho's 
account  of  him  directly  from  Africanus ;  for  he  has 
adopted  his  peculiar  description  of  the  sacred  book  of 
Suphis,  using  the  same  words — "The  Egyptians  con- 
sider it  a  precious  document." 

Whether  the  statement  be  true  that  Suphis  com- 
posed it  after  his  conversion — a  conclusion  drawn  from 
its  title,  and  possibly  from  its  contents — must  con- 
sequently be  left  undecided. 

The  number  448  is  not  unsuitable  to  the  17  Kings 
in  his  register.  They  both,  however,  probably  ori- 
ginated simply  in  Eusebius'  hasty  compilation,  as  he 
was  not  over-scrupulous  in  such  matters.  For  448 
=248  (the  date  of  the  5th  Dynasty)  -J- 203  (date  of  the 
6th) — 3.  According  to  Syncellus,  however,  these  three 
years  were  ^ven  in  some  of  the  copies  of  Eusebius  as 
the  date  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  in  which  he  registered 
Kitocris  only.  His  division  consequently  was  as 
follows : 

IV.  Dynasty  -  448  1  _  ,,h  _  J  the  length  of  the 
VI.         „       .      3|-*^^"l     4th  and  5th. 

The  5th  Dynasty  Eusebius  correctly  calls  Elephan- 
tinaan,  but  under  this  heading  he  introduces  only  the 
reign  of  the  Chief  of  the  sixth  Royal  House,  which  lasted 
100  years,  and  again  reckons  these  100  years  of  one 
King  as  the  sum  of  the  whole  Dynasty,  which  con- 
tained, according  to  his  own  heading,  31  reigns  (and 
which  is  certainly  authentic).  This  sounds  incredible: 
but  Syncellus'  statement  is  fiilly  confirmed  by  the 
Armenian  translation,  so  that  the  severe  verdict  we  have 
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passed  upon  him  ia  richly  deserved.  Our  olgect  in 
entering  into  sucb  minute  detail  upon  these  points — 
■which,  doubtleas,  has  been  tiresome  enough  to  some  of 
our  readers — is,  to  settle  once  for  all,  how  much  of 
the  statements  of  Eusebius  is  to  be  considered  authentio 
where  they  differ  essentiaUy  from  Africanus  —  namely, 
nothing  at  all. 

Now,  if  we  compare  the  sum  total  of  Manetho,  aa 
restored  in  this  shape  from  itself  and  the  monuments, 
with  the  date  in  Eratosthenes,  we  shall  find  that  the 
former  has  20  years  less  than  the  latter  (135  instead  of 
155),  as  will  appear  from  the  following  synopsis: 

1,  2.  The  tvo  Khnfa  reigns  contain: 

according  to  Bralotthenei    •  29+27;  toMuietlio  -  JS6 
S,  4.  The  two  Mencheres  reigns  contain ; 

according  to  Entostbenesj  -  81  +  38;  to  Manetho  -  63 

6.  The  Ian  reign  contains: 

according  to  Eratosthenes  -     85     ;  to  Hanetho  (7+9) 

155  135 

Now,  assuming  that  the  original  authority  assigned 
to  the  last  King,  not  9,  but  29  years  (K@  and  not 
@),  we  equally  get  the  156  years  of  Eratosthenes' 
calculation  as  the  sum  total  of  Manetho's  tradition 
after  correction.  It  is  clear,  that  7+29  years,  with 
their  odd  months,  might  just  as  well  be  represented  in 
the  Lists  which  omitted  the  months  and  days  by  36  as 
35  years,  if  the  same  system  were  followed  out  in  the 
succeeding  reign. 


C. 

THE  SnCCKSSION  IN  THE   BOTAL  XABLBT  OF   ABTDOS. 

The  Royal  Tablet  of  Abydos  has  in  its  fifteenth  com- 
partment, a  scutcheon  containing  the  name  of  Mencheres, 
the  17th  and  18th  King  of  Eratosthenes.    This  of  itself 
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leads  to  the  possibiHty  of  restoring  the  whde  of  the 
oldest  portion  of  this  invaluable  tablet.  No  attempt,  It 
u  true,  at  such  a  restoration  has  yet  been  made,  but,  in 
the  progress  of  our  researches  into  the  Old  Empire,  the 
possibility  of  it  will  soon  be  establl^ed  as  a  decided 
&ct.  At  the  present  moment,  even,  it  might  offer  con- 
siderable assistence  towards  restoring  the  4th  Dynasty. 
We  propose  the  foUowing  restoration  of  the  scutcheons, 
which  are  totally  destroyed  : 

For  the  Ist  Dynasty  (EratosUienes  I. — V.),  the  scut- 
cheona  of  the  first  to  the  fifth  comportment. 

For  the  2nd  Dynasty  (seven,  according  to  Manetho's 
statement  as  analysed  above),  the  scutcheons  from 
the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  compartment. 

The  succession  of  reigns  might  be  carried  on  in  the 
tablet  equally  well  in  the  2nd  or  3rd  Dynasty.  We 
have  shown  that  the  two  Eoyal  Houses  were  equally 
le^timate,  that  they  were  strictly  historical,  and  that 
they  not  only  commenced  simultaneously,  but  both 
passed,  at  the  end  of  224  years,  over  to  the  4th  Dy- 
nas^,  which  exercised  the  Imperial  power  undivided 
in  Memphis. 

The  Tablet  of  Abydos  cannot  have  contained  the 
Srd  Dynasty,  for  the  14th  scutcheon,  which  bears  the 
name  of  Menkeres,  would  in  that  case  have  contained 
the  name  of  Bicheris,  the  last  Sovereign  of  that  House. 

The  royal  succession,  therefore,  was  carried  on,  not 
in  the  3rd  but  the  2nd  Dynasty.  Nothing,  indeed,  can 
be  more  natural,  for  the  2nd  was  the  identical  Thinite 
family  of  the  primeval  Imperial  city,  Abydos,  to  which 
that  re^ster  belongs. 

As  the  sum  total  of  the  reigns  of  the  2nd  Dynasty 
tallies  exactly  ^th  the  period  of  time  which  must  be 
assigned  to  it,  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  tablet  contained 
less  than  seven  of  its  scutcheons.  The  4th  Dynasty 
therefore  commenced,  as  assumed  above,  with  its  I3eh 
scutcheon,  in  which  we  identify  only  the  remains  of  the 
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iiaine  of  Khnemu-Khufu,  which  is  also  found  on  the  mo- 
nutnentB  written  Khuf,  without  the  final  u.  The  Tablet, 
then,  as  well  as  tradition,  represented  the  Ehufu-reign 
as  one.  Here,  however,  we  simply  wish  to  show  that 
even  assuming  its  starting-point  to  have  been  the 
earliest  possible  (namely,  Menes),  and  all  the  scut- 
cheonsof  the  earliest  Kings  to  have  been  introduced  into 
it  (neither  of  which  was  the  case  in  the  Tablet  of 
Karnak),  the  13th  scutcheon  may  perfectly  well  be  that 
of  Khnemu-Khufu,  or  Sbaf-ra.  This  is  a  fact  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  one  placed  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  it  by  the 
monument  itself;  for,  as  appears  from  the  accurate 
fac-simile  of  it  made  by  liepsius  (PI.  II.),  the  13th 
scutcheon  is  now  quite  as  much  mutilated  as  the  12th. 
Fortunately,  however,  tbe  early  English  travellers  took 
very  careful  copies  of  it  soon  after  Caillaud  made  his 
less  accurate  one,  and  before  the  upper  part  was  still 
further  dilapidated.  In  all  of  these  the  homed  snake 
is  represented.  It  can  hardly,  therefore,  admit  of  a 
doubt,  that  the  name  in  the  scutcheon  ended  with  /. 
We  subjoin  that  of  the  younger  Khufu,  which  ends 
with  the  homed  snake,  and  likewise  contains  the  title 
of  the  elder  brother,  whose  name  never  occurs  without 
the  final  u. 


i 


The  fact  is  thus  established,   that  the   Tablet  of 
Abydos,  whether  it  introduced  one  Khufu  or  two,  re* 
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presented  Kbnemu-Ehufu,  or  Shaf-ra,  as  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Mencheres.  Which  of  the  two,  we  shall 
inquire  forthwith. 

Two  scutcheons  in  the  tablet  at  all  events  correspond  to 
the  Mencheres  reign  of  63  years  and  some  odd  months. 
According  to  Eratosthenes,  both  the  third  and  fourth 
Kings  were  called  Mencheres.  The  second  of  the  above 
scutcheons  iadispatably  reads  so.  The  first,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  d^troyed,  ends  with  he-ra,  which  we 
unhesitatingly  restore  as  Men-ke-ra.  Usually,  when  two 
names  are  pronounced  alike,  there  is  some  addition 
to  the  second,  to  mark  the  distinction.  It  is  so  in  the 
case  of  the  two  Ebufu';  here  the  reverse  plan  is  adopted. 
The  second  £ing  is  simply  called  Mencheres,  but  neier, 
God,  is  added  to  the  name  of  the  first.  This  is  very 
satisfactorily  explained  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead," 
published  by  Lepaus.  The  name  of  Mencheres  there 
occurs  among  the  prayers  (Section  64.  of  the  text, 
conf.  Preface),  and  there  is  hardly  another  instance 
of  a  King  being  so  designated  in  the  ritual.^'  He  was 
likewise  traditionally  described  as  a  religious  ruler, 
and  celebrated  as  such  in  many  popular  lays ;  so  that 
his  designation  in  the  Boyal  Tablet  as  "  God,"  is  quite 
intelligible.  Although  it  was  customary  among  the 
Egyptians  to  style  their  deceased  sovereigns  neter-na, 
Great  God,  or  neier^ejru,  Good  God,  still  no  other  Sove- 
reign but  Mencheres  I.  is  so  styled  in  this  tablet,  and  he 
is  the  very  King,  who,  according  to  the  Greeks,  suc> 
ceeded  the  two  godless  brothers,  and  threw  open  the 
temples  again  to  the  people. 

The  next  scutcheon  in  the  tablet  contains  the  name 
of  Nefrukera,  or  Nephercheres,  who,  according  to  Lep- 

"  De  Boog^  in  his  review  of  the  Qernian  edition  of  this  work, 
ranaris  thai,  in  the  "Book  of  the  Dead"  (cap.  171.)>  Ted  (who 
11  perhaps  a  King  before  the  time  of  Mtioea  or  Athotia  IL,  s«e 
aboTSi  p.  57.}  ia  distinguished  by  the  same  honourable  appellation 
(B«T.  Archceol.  1847,  p.  oH.).  1  have  in  conaequenee  modified  the 
CKpresnon. 
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mt»*  emendation,  is  likewise  the  saccessor  of  Menkei^ 
in  Hanetho's  Lista.  This  coincidence  seems  in  itself 
very  significant,  but  it  becomes  more  so  upon  farther 
development  of  the  royal  series,  which,  irom  this  point, 
is  again  manifestly  continued  in  the  Southern,  and  not, 
as  in  Eratosthenes,  in  the  Northern  Memphite  line, 
—  precisely,  in  fact,  as  we  have  shown  to  be  probable  in 
the  2nd  Dynasty. 


THE  EOYAL  VAHE8  IN  THB  PTBAMIDS  AND  ON  OTHBH 
CONTEUPOKABT  MONUMENTS,  OOMPABED  WITH  THOSE  OV 
HANBTHO  and  ERATOSTHENES. 

OuB  fourth  anthority,  the  contemporary  uONnMEHTS, 
corroborate  the  proposed  restoration  of  the  Tablet  aa 
they  did  that  of  the  Lists. 

The  names  of  Khuiu  and  of  Ehnema-Khufu  were 
found  in  the  chambers  of  the  Great  E^ramid  discovered 
by  General  Vyse,  not  sculptured  in  stone,  nor  form- 
ing part  of  a  royal  inscription,  but  painted  as  quarry- 
marks  on  the  blocks  of  the  original  building.  It  must, 
however,  be  stated  that  Khufu's  name  occurs  but  once, 
and  by  the  side  of  that  of  Khnemu-Ehufu ;  which  latter 
is  found  repeatedly,  and  written  sometimes  simply 
Ehnemu. 

This  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most  perplexing  points 
in  our  inquiry.  Khnemu-Ehufu's  name,  as  remarked 
above,  is  the  predominant  one  in  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
it  is  therefore  natural  to  presume  that  he  built  it,  and 
naed  in  its  construction  some  few  blocks  of  his  brother's 
and  predecessor's.  Zn  point  of  age,  therefore,  the  Great 
Pyramid  is  the  second,  and  the  so-c^led  second  the 
older.  It  is  also  of  itself  a  natural  supposition  that  the 
younger  brother  and  surviving  successor  should  aim 
at  erecting  a  more  gorgeous  building  than  that  of  his 
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predecessor.  Now,  aa  he  would  be  called,  in  the 
Egyptian  Annals,  Cheops,  as  well  as  the  former,  the 
confusion  may  very  easily  have  arisen ;  and  thus  the 
first  King,  the  real  Cheops,  that  la,  he  who  was  called 
simply  Cheops,  may  have  been  considered  and  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  as  the  builder  of  the  largest  'py- 
ramid. Add  to  this  the  great  facility  with  which  a 
confusion  might  be  made  between  the  second  and  the 
second  largest  pyramid  as  to  the  date.  The  second 
largest  was,  in  point  of  date,  the  first,  and  the  second 
•8  to  date  was  the  first  as  to  size.  A  confusion  might, 
therefore,  easily  creep  into  the  tradition,  if  the  expres- 
uon  were  not  very  accurate.  At  all  events,  thus  much 
seems  to  be  established,  that  Khnemu-Khufu  was  not 
the  predecessor,  but  the  successor  of  the  simple  Cheops' 
Khnlii,  and  consequently  the  second  King. 

The  second  largest  pyramid,  accordingly,  must  be 
the  work  and  tomb  of  Khufu,  the  elder  brother. 
Manetho's  Epitomists  make  no  mention  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  second  largest  pyramid;  they  merely  ex- 
tracted his  criticism  of  Herodotus,  with  whom,  ac- 
cording to  the  classical  writers,  he  found  many  faults. 
Still  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  itself  shows  that 
a  Khufu  may  have  preceded  this  Cheops,  to  whom 
Herodotus  attributes  the  building  of  the  largest  py- 
ramid. It  is  unfair  to  assume  that  Manetho,  by  the 
words  "  which  pyramid  Herodotus  ascribes  to  Cheops," 
merely  intended  to  show  that  he  read  the  name  in  a 
different  way.  In  that  case  he  would  have  stud, 
"Herodotus  calls  this  King  Cbeops" — a  very  different 
remark,  and  a  most  irrelevant  one,  for  he  must  have 
known  that  Cheops  waa  a  very  correct  transcript  of 
Ehofn,  although  he,  as  well  as  Eratosthenes  after  him, 
adopted  in  his  own  work,  which  was  written  in  Greek, 
the  more  modern  and  softer  pronunciation  whifh  had 
become  &nuUar  to  the  Greeks.  Our  hypodiesis  alone, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  explains  the  observation,  which  is  tq 
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the  following  purport.  "  This  (the  second)  Suphis 
built  the  largest  of  the  pyramids,  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  Cheops,  the  first  Khufu-Suphia."  In  all 
the  other  instances,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the 
simple  name  must  have  been  the  more  ancient,  i.  e.  Khufd. 
There  can  be  no  further  doubt,  however,  that  the  largest 
pyramid  belongs  to  Ehnemu-Kbufu,  consequently  the 
second  of  the  Ehufu  Ejngs.  No  trace  of  the  Mencheres 
reign  has  yet  been  found  on  the  monuments,  except  the 
simple  name-scutcheon.  On  the  beautiful  coffin  lid  of 
the  philanthropic  and  popular  King  found  in  the  third 
pyramid  (Lepsius,  PI.  VII.)  it  occurs  with  the  plural 
form,  Ke  (Ke-Uj  offerings),  as  in  the  Pa-  ^^ 
pyrus  of  Parma.  The  Turin  "  Book  of  the 
Dead"  and  the  Scarabsei  have  Ka  in  the 
singular  number,  that  is,  Menkeba.  The 
name  of  the  second  Mencheres  is  so  written 
on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos.  The  plural  form 
therefore,  is  an  arbitrary  variation,  the  old 
eomplet«  authentic  version  being  dearly  Men- 
KB-u-BA.  We  shall  also  find  his  name  so  «"■ 
written  on  the  tomb  of  his  daughter  or  wife. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  Nefru-kera  of 
the  Tablet  of  Abydos  and  Manetho's  Lists  is  also  found 
in  the  Field  of  Pyramids  at  Gizeh.  In  the  latter,  how- 
ever, we  find  a  name  which  is  omitted  in  the  Lists  — 
Shaf-ea,  now  pretty  generally  considered  to  be  Khe- 
phren,  consequently  the  second  King  of  the  Dynasty.  On 
the  splendid  sarcophagus  of  the  chief  engineer  of  that 
monarch  in  the  British  Museum,  and  other  contemporary 
monuments  (given  by  Lepsius  in  Plate  VIII.  of  his  His- 
torical Monuments),  his  name-scutcheon  is  invariably 
followed  by  two  hieroglyphics,  Ueb,  great  (generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  swallow),  and  the  pyramid.  This  has 
been  translated  "  the  Great  Pyramid,"  contrary  to 
grammatical  rule,  as  the  adjective  cannot  well  precede 
the  aubstiintivc. '   At  all  events,  it  is  out  of  place  here, 
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there  being  no  other  instance  of  an  honorary  title 
coming  after  the  royal  scutcheon.  In  either  case  the 
translation  "  the  Great  of  the  Pyramid"  would  be  un- 
objectionable. This  King  seems,  therefore,  at  all  events 
to  have  built  one  of  the  two  great  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 
The  question  is,  which  of  them  ?  One  belongs  to  Cheops ; 
the  other,  the  largest  of  all,  to  which  the  tit'e  particu- 
larly alludes,  to  Ehnemu-Khufu.  Here  is  the  difficulty. 
The  successor  of  the  first  Ehufu  must  likewise  have  been 
called  Khufu  (with  an  additional  title).  Eratosthenes 
calls  him  Saophis  II.  The  correspondang  King  to  him 
in  Manetho,  as  we  have  seen,  is  also  the  second  of  the 
name.  In  Diodonis,  the  case  is  the  same ;  for  his  £rst 
Khufu  cannot  have  been  called  Chemmis  except  by 
carelessness  of  ancient  or  modem  date.  All  this  is 
explained  by  the  monumental  name  Khnemu-Khufu. 
But  his  is  the  predonoinant  name  in  the  quarry-marks 
of  the  lai^est  pyramid. 

Again,  there  is  no  possible  place  to  be  found  for  the 
King  Shafra  but  in  the  second  reign,  i.  e.  as  a  co- 
T^;ent.  He  is  called  "  the  Great  of  the  Pyramid,"  and 
all  the  later  pyramids  are  much  smaller  than  those  of 
the  first  two  reigns. 

I  believe  we  shall  find  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty  in  a  statement  preserved  by  Diodorus, 
which  connects  a  King  Chabryes,  Chabryis,  the  son  of 
the  elder  brother,  with  the  largest  pyramid.  "According 
to  others,"  says  that  historian,  "  he  built  the  lai^est 
pyramid."  The  name  is  obviously  the  Greek  form  of 
Shafra ;  the  Gre^  b  corresponding  exactly  to  our  /. 
His  being  called  the  son  of  Cheops  points  to  a  successor 
of  the  first  King  ;  and  both  chronology  and  history 
itilly  establish  the  fact,  that  the  third  reign  was  that  of 
the  pious  Mencheres. 

After  what  has  been  said,  this  must  imply  that 
the  second  reign,  during  some  part  of  it,  was  repre- 
sotted  by  two  Kings,  the  younger  brother  of  the  first. 
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md  the  aoa  of  the  deceased.  There  is  nothiiig  in 
itself  improbable  in  sach  a  joint  reign.  The  son,  who 
was  clearly  the  legal  heir,  may  have  been  a  minor, 
and  the  uncle  may  have  chosen  to  govern  simply  as 
a  co-regent,  there  being  clear  proof  in  the  12th  Dynasty 
of  the  occurrence  of  joint  reigns  of  this  kind.  Both 
nameSf  as  we  have  seen,  were  connected  with  the  largest 
pyramid,  which  was  notoriously  distinguished  from  all 
the  rest  by  its  not  having  one  sepulchral  chamber  only, 
but  two,  entirely  separate  from  each  other,  and  con- 
sequently intended  for  two  Kings.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  such  was  its  original  destinati<m  —  a 
circumstance  which  is  explwned  by  our  hypothesis. 

These  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  not  only 
to  abandon  my  original  views  (of  1829)  that  Shafr^ 
was  the  second  King,  and  that  the  name  Ehnemu-Khufu 
grew  out  of  Pammes,  the  Ammonian,  (the  6fth) — but 
also  the  explanation,  proposed  in  the  first  edition  of 
^s  work,  that  this  identii^  6fth  King  ^raa  Shafra. 


GBEEE   TBAJ)ITIONS. 

The  tradition  relative  to  the  pyramids  in  Herodotus, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  former  volume,  forma  a  separate 
segment  of  history  with  which  he  has  filled  up  the 
vtMt  hiatns  between  the  Kamesside  era,  the  bright  spot 
in  Egyptiui  reminiscences,  and  the  modern  period 
of  the  dedine  which  preceded  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire  under  Psammetichus.  On  one  side,  thereft>re, 
we  have  Rhampsinitus,  the  predecessor  of  Cheops,  the 
first  builder  of  pyramids ;  on  the  other,  the  Okl  Man 
of  Anysis,  and  Sabaco,  successors  of  Sasychis,  the  last 
Pyramid-King.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  for  each  of  these 
three  sections  of  history,  he  possessed  a  totally  distinct 
tradition.     The  priests  of  Memphis  lavished  their  en- 
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comioms  upon  the  works  of  Menes,  but  were  nlent  as 
to  all  the  otber  Kinga,  with  the  exception  of  Mmris, 
the  last.  In  the  progresa  of  our  restoration  of  the 
history  of  the  Old  Empire  we  hope  to  make  dear  to 
our  readers  the  great  importance  attaching  to  his 
buildiogB,  what  a  vast  section  of  history  is  comprised 
in  bis  reign,  and  how  natural  it  is  that  it  shonld  be 
conndered  as  the  end  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  names 
of  Ramesses  and  his  still  greater  father  were  the  most 
conspicuous  in  the  New  Empire.  What  could  be  more 
natural,  then,  than  that  Herodotus  should  omit  the 
disgraceful  Hyksos  period,  and  connect  the  era  of  the 
Seso^ridas  and  the  history  of  the  great  King  who 
revived  the  splendour  of  the  Old  Empire,  directly  with 
McBiis  ?  The  fact  which  concerns  us  here,  however, 
ia  his  omission  of  all  notice  of  the  i^ramid-bmlders; 
and  there  seems  some  probability  in  the  suggestion 
made  on  that  head  by  several  writers,  that  the  priests, 
from  detestation  of  those  sovereigns,  passed  them  by 
unnoticed.  He  states,  iodeed  (ii.  128.),  that  the  Egyp- 
tians mentioned  their  names  most  reluctantly;  and 
their  history,  certMnly,  would  have  wofuUy  disturbed 
the  beautiful  romance  "  of  the  good  old  time,"  which 
only  ended  with  Rhampsinitua.  Indeed  it  was  the 
proper  way  of  treating  a  pert,  inquisitive,  Greek.  Why 
open  up  to  Greeks  the  labyrinth  of  ancient  history, 
to  people  "  of  yesterday,"  as  the  Egyptians  used  to  say 
—  to  persons  who  spumed  everything  not  Helleoic  as 
barbarian,  and  who  were  fully  convinced  that  the 
Egyptians  only  began  to  be  men  in  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus,  when  the  Greek  language  and  customs  came 
into  vogue?  They  could  not  divine  that  in  this  in- 
stance an  exceptioQ  was  to  be  made — that  the  adorer 
and  favourite  of  all  the  nine  Muses,  the  &ther  of 
history,  that  a  genial  and  conciliatory  spirit  with  the 
inqairer's  chUdlike  eye — that  Herodotus  stood  before 
them. 
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There  is  one  other  circumstance  wliich  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Since  the  days  of  Psammetichus,  the  Guild 
of  Hermeneuts  or  Ciceroni  had  been  formed,  consisting' 
of  Greeks  who  showed  the  wonders  of  Egypt  to  their 
inquisitive  countrymen.  In  Pliny's  time  guides  were  in 
attendance  at  a  place,  which  he  calls  Busiris,  not  far 
from  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  who  accompanied  travellers 
np  to  the  top  of  them  —  a  name  not  to  be  confounded, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  with  Abouseer,  which  is  too  far  off. 
Zt  was  there,  undoubtedly,  that  Herodotus  received  his 
information  about  the  pyramids.  He  makes  an  allusion, 
on  all  accounts  deserving  of  notice,  which  seems  clearly 
to  bear  that  signification.  After  his  remark,  above 
cited,  ^  to  their  reluctance  to  mention  the  names  of 
those  Kings,  he  proceeds  to  say  —  *'  The  Egyptians 
also  call  the  pyramids  the  work  of  the  Shefhbbd  Phi- 
Lms,  who  at  that  tibib  tended  his  herds  herb  in  the 
adjacent  plains."  We  have  given  the  Greek  expressions 
in  capitals,  in  order  to  mark  the  fact  of  those  very  words 
having  been  written  down,  or  at  least  heai-d,  on  the 
spot.  We  shall  explain  their  historical  meaning  in  the 
Third  Book. 

Such  was  the  source  from  which  Herodotus  derived 
that  portion  of  his  remarkable  description  of  Egypt 
which  treats  of  the  age  of  the  pyramids.  The  elder 
Hecataeus  had  visited  Egypt  before  him  ;  and  which  of 
the  classic  writers  of  any  celebrity  did  not  visit  it  after 
him  ?  Mwietho  exposed  many  of  the  blunders  of  Hero- 
dotus; Eratosthenes  and  his  school,  others.  They  must 
both,  undoubtedly,  have  pointed  out  his  mistake  as  to 
the  succession  of  the  Pyramid-Kings;  for  the  only 
strictly  chronological  error  respecting  them  cannot  well 
have  escaped  their  notice.  The  name  of  Sasychis  (as 
they  doubtless  read  it,  and  not  Asychis)  must  have  been 
more  familiar  to  them  than  to  the  bewildered  and  be- 
wildering Diodorus ;  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  any 
inquirer  in  the  Alexandrian  Museum  could  have  failed 
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to  discover  that  he  was  not  a  successor  of  Mencheres, 
but  the  great  Legislator  of  the  third  Dynasty ;  and 
any  one  elsa  might  easily  have  ascertained  it. 

We  have  already  pointed  oat  the  origin  of  this  inac- 
cunu^.  The  Pyramid  of  Sasychis  was  evidently  the 
oldest  and  well  built  with  regular  brickwork.  Hero- 
dotus, supposing  that  the  great  pyramids  of  the  4th 
Dynasty  were  those  which  he  contrasted  with  his  own 
tomb,  was  obliged  to  place  him  after  Cheops.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  turns  out  that  the  historical  data  of  Hero- 
dotus were  of  so  sterling  and  solid  a  description,  that  the 
casual  occurrence  of  a  blunder  does  not  seriously  Impair 
the  high  general  character  of  his  work.  Any  single 
portion  of  building  material  does  not  lose  its  intrinsic 
value  by  being  used  in  an  injudicious  place  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  only  after  discovering  the  mistake  that  its 
ezcdlence  is  fully  exhibited.  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  later  Greeks  and  most  of  the  pragmatical 
writers.  The  value  of  their  materials  consisted  solely 
in  the  artistic  and  showy  setting  and  fittings.  When 
that  was  spoiled,  there  was  nothing  left  of  their  tradi- 
tion which  the  critic  could  turn  to  profitable  account. 
We  have  a  striking  instance  of  both  these  results  in  the 
case  before  us.  The  series  of  Herodotus,  after  the  cor- 
rection of  the  above-mentioned  oversight,  stands  thus: 
Third  Dynasty. 

Sasychis :  builder  of  the  fourth  (brick)  pyramid, 
according  to  his  informants,  a  legislator. 
Fourth  Dynasty. 

Cheops:  the  elder  brother;  60  years  (inaccurate 

statement  of  the  Khufu  epoch). 
Chephren :  the  younger  brother;  56  years  (strictly 

accurate  account  of  the  same  epoch). 
Mykerinus :    the    son   of   Cheops,    re-opens    the 
temples. 
By  the  latter  entry,  the  Father  of  History  furnishes 
us  at  once  with  the  key  to  Uie  true  criticism  of  the 
TOL.  n.  L 
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Khufu  period.  Cheops  closed  the  temples ;  Mykerinus 
opened  them.  The  whole  50  or  56  years,  therefore, 
are  the  period  of  oppression  and  impiety  ;  the  conclu- 
sion from  which  is,  that  both  the  Khufu  reigns  were 
comprised  in  it.  His  blunder,  therefore,  in  adding  them 
together  (50  +  56  =  106)  is  easily  detected. 

The  details  connected  with  these  three  epochs — that 
of  the  great  and  humane  lawgiver,  the  Khufu-period, 
and  the  reign  of  Mencheres  —  are  perfectly  accurate. 
Sasychis  built  a  brick  pyramid,  which  he  contrasted 
with  the  earlier  stone  pyramids.  In  the  Khufu  reign 
the  two  largest  were  erected.  The  Khufu  who  reigned 
the  first  was  called  Cheops,  and  Cheops  was  also  the 
name  of  the  King  who  built  the  larger  of  the  two.  Had 
Herodotus  ventured  to  work  up  his  information,  so  as 
to  give  apparent  consistency  to  the  facts  related  to  him, 
these  features  would  have  been  lost.  In  relating  the 
legend  about  Mykerinus,  however,  he  has  furnished  ns 
with  the  duration  of  that  entire  ill-omened  Dynasty. 
It  was  announced  to  the  pious  King  that  his  end  was 
approaching.  Upon  his  complaining  of  the  injustice 
of  the  Gods  in  awarding  to  their  enemies  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  long  life,  the  Oracle  replied,  "  A  hundred 
and  fifty  years  Egypt  was  doomed  to  be  unfortunate; 
thy  predecessors  were  aware  of  this,  but  thou  hast  not 
understood  it."  Does  not  this  statement  clearly  con- 
tain the  real  length  of  this  Dynasty  ?  Does  not  the 
very  intimation  indeed,  that  he,  a  humane  sovereign, 
would  be  removed,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  suc- 
cessor better  suited  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
Divine  vengeance,  lead  to  the  same  conclusion  ? 

Diodonis'  statement  about  Chabryes,  already  dis- 
cussed, who,  as  the  son  of  Cheops,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  built  the  largest  pyramid,  is  Manetho's  corrected 
version  of  the  notice  of  Herodotus,  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrians,  to  the  effect  that  the  great  pyramid  was 
not  built  by  the  first,  but  the  second  Khufu.   Diodorus, 
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however,  did  Dot  understand  the  meaning  of  the  cor- 
rection. He  accordingly  adhered  to  the  notion  that  the 
successor  of  the  first  Cheops  King  (whom  he  or  his 
copyists  style  Chemmis),  whether  he  were  the  brother 
and  called  Chephreu,  or  Chabryes  the  son,  built  the 
second  largest  pyramid. 

Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the  pyramids,  affords  as 
little  insight  as  Pliny  does  into  their  builders ;  and  in 
him  it  is  more  inexcusable.  After  this  period  we  find 
nothing  in  Greek  and  Latin  authors  but  repetition  and 
plagiarism,  frequently  mutilation  and  blunders,  which 
any  one  so  inclined  will  find  altogether  in  Zoega's  worlc 
on  the  Obelisks.  Fortunately  we  can  turn  from  this 
chaff,  and  consult  the  pyramids  themselves.  Until  the 
monuments  have  been  examined,  we  cannot  expect  to 
be  able  to  dive  deeper  into  Greek  tradition. 


THE  FTItAMIDS  OF  GIZEH  AMD  FIELD   OF   PTSAHIDS. 
(FIftte  IX.  —Plan.) 

OvR  description  and  illustration  are  borrowed  from 
Vyse*s  work,  which  has  the  advantage  of  the  author's 
own  notes,  and  the  monuments  and  architectural  di- 
mensions of  Perring.  In  respect  to  the  monuments 
themselves,  we  again  refer  to  the  Plates  in  the  work  of 
the  Prussian  Commission.  Gizeh,  the  pyramids,  and 
the  subterranean  Necropolis  round  them  are  perhaps,  in 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  discoveries  as  well  as  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  the  most  brilliant 
portion  of  the  work.  Among  the  earlier  deacribers 
Niebuhr's  monuments  are  the  most  trustworthy,  his 
views  the  soundest  Ferring  has  in  many  points 
corrected  the  French  accounts.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
the  grossest  injustice  to  test  the  historical  and  general 

I.  2 
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conjectures  of  Jomard  by  the  standard  of  our  present 
knowledge,  and  to  reproach  that  exceUent  man  with 
having  fallen  into  occasional  mistakes.  We  would,  ou 
the  contrary,  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  oar 
gratitude  for  the  love  he  has  shown  for  the  monuments, 
and  impress  upon  our  readers  the  fact  that,  obscure  as 
the  whole  subject  was  in  his  time,  he  steadily  maintained 
that  the  pyramids  are  a  purely  Egyptian  structure,  and 
works  of  the  most  hoary  antiquity.  The  only  reproach 
that  history  can  urge  against  the  whole  of  the  French 
proceedings  in  this  department,  is  their  unfortunate 
attempt  at  unravelling  the  secrets  of  the  pyramids  by 
breaking  one  of  them  open  by  force — an  attempt  which, 
after  all,  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  wholly  unjustifiable 
method  of  conducting  an  artistic  and  archfeolo^cal  in- 
vestigation, in  the  course  of  which,  according  to  Jomard's 
own  confession,  several  blocks  with  hieroglyphics  on  them 
were  *'  seen,"  but  not  preserved  or  copied.  Immediately 
after  their  evacuation  of  Egypt  (1801),  Mr.  William 
Hamilton  visited  the  pyramids,  and  on  that  occasion,  as 
well  as  so  many  others,  evinced  those  clear  views  and 
that  correct  judgment  in  which  be  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  of  his  successors.  As  regards  the  discovery  of  the 
interior  of  tho  pyramids,  towards  effecting  which  the 
French  engineers  left  almost  everything  to  be  done, 
Belzoni  in  1818  performed  undoubtedly  the  most  signal 
service,  by  the  happy  idea  which  led  him  to  discover 
the  entrance  of  the  second  pyramid,  and  anticipate 
that  of  the  third.  Salt's  untiring  zeal  in  furthering 
these  researches,  those  of  Belzoni  especially,  is  de- 
serving of  honourable  mention. 

Among  the  earlier  describers  Herodotus  is  incom- 
parably the  best  and  most  painstaking.  The  statements 
of  Arab  writers  are  derived  from  Coptic  febles  and 
treatises  on  magic,  which  are  the  last  oflfeets  of  Egyptian 
tradition. 

The  entrances  to  these  pyramids  are,  as  in  the 
former,  exclusively  on  the  north  side ;  in  the  two  lai^ 
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mnd  the  ninth,  &  little  to  the  eastward ;  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth,  a  litde  to  the  westward;  in  the  third,  fifth, 
seventh,  and  eighth,  exactly  in  the  centre.  The  bodies 
lay  in  the  sarcophagi  due  north  and  south.  The 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  are  built  in  degrees  or  steps. 
There  was  a  small  temple  in  front  of  the  entrance. 

A  fact  which  Belzoni's  discoveries  established  clearly 
enough,  has  been  thoroughly  settled  by  Yyse  and 
Perring*8  careful  excavations ;  namely,  that  the  regular 
entrances  to  these  pyramids,  after  the  original  building 
was  closed  up  and  the  interment  of  their  builders  had 
taken  plice,  were  wal]ed  up  with  granite  portcullises 
and  blocks  of  stone  dovetEuled  in  the  inside  in  such  a 
manner  that  from  that  moment,  to  the  day  when  they 
wore  forcibly  broken  open,  no  human  eye  had  ever 
penetrated  the  inside.  The  main  entrance,  on  the 
other  hand,  on  the  north  side  of  the  pyramid,  was 
quite  visible  through  the  upper  roof;  but  was  only 
accessible,  after  great  alarm  and  danger  had  been 
incurred,  by  means  of  a  small  opening,  which,  as  in  the 
tomb  of  Caius  Cestlus,  was  concealed  by  a  stone  loosely 
dropped  into  it.  A  tablet  let  into  the  granite  casing 
secDia  to  have  contuned  an  hieroglyphic  inscription 
commemorative  of  the  name  of  the  person  interred  in 
it,  and  otiier  details.  There  may  have  been  several  of 
such  tablets.  The  remains  of  the  casing  are  quite 
smooth.  Arab  writers  have  exaggerated  the  fact  of 
the  existence  of  hieroglyphics,  as  they  have  done  every- 
thing else. 

The  assertion  made  by  Niebuhr  and  Wilkinson,  that 
the  only  reason  why  the  casing  was  so  formed  was 
because  the  outer  blocks  were  levelled  down  subse- 
quently, beginning  from  the  apex,  at  the  angle  of  the 
incline,  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  Perring,  who  further 
ascertained  that  the  surface  was  afterwards  carefully 
planed  down. 

The  most  important  discovery,  however,  as  to  their 
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structure,  was  made  by  Lepsias  on  the  spot,  and 
tested  by  repeated  inTeBti^tione ;  namely,  that  they  are 
composed,  as  it  vrere,  of  different  skins  or  layers.  A 
smaller  pyramid  was  first  built,  and  then  enlarged  in 
proportion  as  there  was  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
completing  the  structure.^* 

None  of  those  of  the  4th  Dynasty  ever  had  a  portico 
in  front  of  the  entrance.  But  on  the  east  side  of  the 
three  great  pyramids  there  are  ruins  which  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  an  hj^wethi-al  temple. 

The  plan  of  the  field  of  pyramids  gives  the  details. 

The  history  of  the  mutilation  of  these  wonderful  works 
of  Menes  proves  that  curiosity  and  a  hope  of  finding 
hidden  treasure  induced  the  Caliphs  (of  whom  Mam- 
moun,  the  son  of  Harun  Al  Raschid,  was  probably  the 
first)  to  force  an  entrance  into  them.  In  later  times, 
principally  under  Saladin,  the  pyramids,  and  their 
casing  more  particularly,  were  regularly  used  as  stone- 
quarries.  Mameluke  violence  and  love  of  destruction 
completed  the  sacrilege,  as  far  as  the  giant  masses 
would  permit.  The  present  government  builds  cotton 
manufactories  and  powder  magazines  out  of  the  tombs 
of  the  Old  Pharaohs. 

I.  Thb    Second   labokbt   Ptrauid,  the  Toub  of  Chxops  ob 

THE  FntsT  Kavfv. 

(PUte  X.) 

The  result  of  our  historical  inquiry  is,  that       j^ 

Cfaeops-Khufu,  the  first  Eratosthenian  or  chro-  x^x 

nological  King  of  the  Dynasty,  did  not  erect  [  "    | 

the  largest  pyramid,  but  that  it  was  built  by  ^ 

Cheopg  II.,  Khnemu-Cheops.     In  an  architec-  I  jj 

tural  point  of  view,  the  main  proof  of  the  j^c:^ 
origin  of  the  second  largest  pyramid  consists      '°"^ 

'^  Each  pyramid,  therefore,  in  a  certtun  degree,  ehowB  the  length 
of  the  reign  of  ita  builder :  only  that  a  rich  tyrqnt  might  do  more  in 
fire  years,  than  n  mild  or  weak  king  in  twenty. 
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in  its  style  and  infernal  arrangements,  which  refer  it  to 
the  second  Sovereign  of  that  race.  In  examining  it 
we  have  only  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  its  con- 
struction at  variance  with  the  former  evidence. 

Our  description  is  borrowed  principally  from  Vyse's 
work,  in  the  second  volume  of  which,  besides  some 
scattered  notices  from  the  author's  diary,  will  be  fouod 
Perring's  architectural  dimensions  (pp.  114.,  &c.),  and, 
among  other  extracts  from  earlier  accounts,  a  very  im- 
portant one  from  Belzoni. 

This  pyramid  stands  in  a  much  more  elevated  posi- 
tion than  its  neighbour,  the  extent  of  which  is  greater. 
To  the  westward  and  northward  the  ground  is  high  and 
roc^,  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  level  it  down  on 
the  two  corresponding  fronts,  so  as  to  form  an  area 
round  the  base  of  the  pyramid.  Where  the  levelling  of 
the  rocky  plateau  ended,  an  upright  ledge  of  rock  ran 
up  to  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet ;  which  led  tlic 
French  savans  to  conclude,  but  erroneou^y,  that  a  trench 
had  been  made  round  the  base,  as  is  shown  on  the  Plate. 

The  structure  was  surrounded  by  a  pavement,  visible 
about  30  feet  to  the  northward ;  and  a  substruction  of 
lai^  stones  was  laid  at  some  distance  from  the  nortli- 
eastem  and  south-eastern  angles  of  the  building,  to 
secure  the  base.  Besides  the  ruins  of  a  temple  near 
the  eastern  front,  there  are  remans  of  another  con- 
struction, built  with  enormous  blocks,  opposite  the 
soudiem  front. 

The  two  lower  tiers  of  the  casing,  about  7  or  8  feet 
in  height,  were  of  granite,  by  which  Herodotus  says 
that  this  pyramid  was  distinguished  from  the  larger 
one.  The  remainder  is  of  smooth  limestone  quarried 
at  Turah  on  the  east  coast.  Travellers  who  described 
this  casing  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century  speak  of 
it  as  if  it  was  then  almost  perfect.  Gareri  in  1695  is 
the  first  who  mentioned  its  dilapidated  condition.  The 
apex  is  somewhat  injured,  so  that  the  top  is  now  only 
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about  9  feet  square.  The  casing  lias  been  removed  to 
within  130  or  150  feet  of  the  present  sumnut.  The 
difference  of  the  casing  in  the  two  lower  tiers,  and  the 
fact  of  its  laving  been  left  in  the  rough,  seemed  to 
justify  the  French  savans  in  thinking  there  had  been  a 
.  tal  US,  or  pedestal.  Diodorus  says  there  was  no  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  diat  there  were  steps  on  one  side  by  which  it 
was  ascended.  The  discovery  of  the  interior  is  entirely 
due  to  Belzoni,  and  was  the  well-merited  reward  of  his 
correct  judgment. 

The  pyramid  had  a  double  entrance  — an  upper  one, 
50  feet  above  the  base  (now  only  87  feet  8  inches), 
43  ftet  10  inches  to  the  castirard  of  the  centre ;  and  a 
lower  one  in  the  rock  below  the  pyramid,  and  concealed 
by  the  pavement.  The  upper  one  continued  at  an 
angle  of  25°  55'  for  104  feet  10  inches,  when  it  reached 
a  horizontal  passage  blocked  up  after  a  few  paces  by  a 
granite  portcullis.  The  passage,  as  well  as  indined 
entrance,  was  all  faced  with  granite  to  within  3  feet 
74  inches  of  the  portcullis.  After  that  came  the  naked 
rock.  The  passt^  varied  from  9  feet  1 1  inches  to 
5  feet  10  inches  in  height,  was  3  feet  5^  inches  wide, 
and  at  last  led  into  the  large  apartment,  with  justice 
called  Belzoni's  Chamber,  but  which  we  should  with 
still  greater  propriety  call  the  sepulchral  chamber 
of  Cheops  I.,  which  is  46  feet  2  indies  from  east  to 
west,  and  16  feet  2  inches  from  north  to  south.  It 
was  cut  entirely  in  the  rock  except  the  roof,  which  was 
sloped  to  the  angle  of  the  pyramid,  and  consisted  of 
vast  blocks  of  limestone  leaning  ngainat  each  other. 
Its  extreme  hdght  at  the  centre  was  22  feet  2  inches. 
The  roof  was  painted.  The  chamber  terminated  3  feet 
10  inches  to  the  north  of  the  centre  of  the  pyramid. 
7  feet  3  inches  from  the  weatem,  and  4  feet  4  inches 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  chamber,  a  plain  granite 
sarcophagus,  without  any  inscription,  was  sunk  into 
the  floor — 7  feet  long,  2  feet  2^  inches  wide,  and  2  feet 
5  inches  deep.     The  lid  was  half-destroyed ;  Belzoni 
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fouDd  it  full  of  robbtsh.  Some  bones  discovered  tbe 
next  day  (not  all  of  them  by  Belzoni),  turned  out,  upon 
examination  in  London,  to  be  bones  of  oxen,  which  led 
to  the  supposition  that  an  animal  of  that  kind  had 
been  buried  there  —  impossible  as  it  is,  owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  the  repository  which  was  only  made  to 
contain  the  case  of  a  human  mummy.  There  was 
likewise  a  lower  entrance,  as  Belzoni  discovered  in^de, 
the  approach  to  which,  in  the  pavement  in  front  of  the 
pyramid.  General  Vyse  cleared  out  to  the  very  end,  and 
which  ran  into  the  horizontal  passage  before  the  se- 
pulchral chamber.  This  entrance  is  at  first  at  an  angle 
of  21°  iC,  100  feet  in  length,  and  the  same  height  and 
breadth  as  the  upper  one.  The  passage  was  then 
blocked  up  by  a  granite  portcullis.  After  that  it  runs 
horizontally  60  feet,  and  ascends  to  the  upper  passage 
before  the  sepulchral  chamber,  a  distance  of  96  feet 
4  inches. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lower  horizontal  passage  which 
unites  the  two  ends  of  the  lower  entrance,  Belzoni 
found  to  the  left  (eastward)  a  chamber  hewn  out, 
11  feet  long  and  6  deep.  Opposite  to  it  was  an  inclined 
passage  running  westward  22  feet,  which  led  into 
another  chamber,  like  the  sepulchral  one,  and  hewn  out 
above  in  a  similar  manner.  This  rock  'chamber  mea^ 
aured  from  east  to  west  34  feet  1  inch,  was  10  feet 
2  inches  wide,  audits  h^ght  8  feet  5  inches  at  the  centre. 
Some  blocks  of  no  great  dimensions,  which  had  been  cut 
for  it,  were  found  in  the  inside.  At  all  events,  therefore, 
it  was  not  a  sepulchral  chamber. 

There  is  one  more  singularity  to  be  noticed.  .  Traces 
aze  risible  of  an  inclined  passage  which  they  had  begun 
to  make  out  of  the  passage  before  the  sepulchral  cham- 
ber, but  somewhat  more  remote  from  it  than  the  present 
way  into  the  lower  horizcoital  passage.  Caviglia  dis- 
covered it  in  conducting  tbe  excavation  for  some 
Englishmen  in  1837.  It  is  only  18  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  runs  directly  above  the  present  one,   having  a 
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communtcation  with  the  upper  passage  by  means  of  a 
hole.  We  agree  with  Vyse  and  Perring  that  this 
passage  was  a  mere  accident ;  bat  we  draw  from  it  the 
further  conclusion,  that  the  lower  entrance  was  made 
from  the  inside  outwards,  consequently  after  the  upper 
entrance  was  finished,  probably  in  order  to  barricade 
more  e£fectuaUy  from  the  inside  the  main  entrance, 
which  was  visible,  to  the  pyramid.  Where  the  lower 
entrance  runs  into  the  upper  passage,  a  considerable 
hollow  has  been  made  which  interrupts  the  upper 
passage.  The  road  forced  by  the  spoliators  (under  the 
Caliphs,  doubtless)  led  into  the  passage  before  the 
sepulchral  chamber,  as  the  Plate  shows. 

We  give  the  following  measurements  from  Perring : 

Ft.     In,  Ft,     In. 

Lengtli  of  the  original  base      -  707    9 ;  the  preaent  •  690    9 
Original  perpendicular  height  -  454     3  »  -  447     6 

Original  height  of  the  sides       -  572    6  „  -563     6 

Acres.  R.     P.  Acres.  B.     P. 

Original  extent  of  base  -  11     1     36 ;  tlie  preaent  -  10    8    30 

Assuming  the  rock  to  average  8  feet  over  the  extent  of 
base. 
The  original  qnandty  of  masonry  would  be   71,670,000  cubic  feet. 

or  •   5,309,000  tons. 
Present  quantity  of  masonry         -  -     65,926,000  cubic  feet, 

or    -    4,833,000  tons. 

As  regards  the  masonry,  the  interior  seems  to  be  divided 

into  square  compartments  by  massive  walls  of  wrought 

stone,  which  were  afterwards  filled  up  with  a  kind  of 

gigantic  rubble-work,  composed  of  large  blocks  and 

mortar.     One  thing,  however,  is  quite  clear,  that  it  is 

vf>rv  far  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  pyramid,  inside  and 

Le.     The  granite  casing  of  the  entrance  is  the  only 

workmanship.      Since  its  removal,  accordingly, 

md  weather,  desert^sand  and  run,  have  committed 

devastation  here  than  in  the  other  pyramids. 

leems  beyond  all  doubt  that  this  pyramid,  as  well 
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as  those  of  earlier  date,  to  which  It  assimilates  in  every 
respect,  had  no  chambers  in  the  inside,  but  that  it 
merely  coyered  with  its  artificial  giant  top  the  sepul- 
chral chamber  hewn  out  of  the  rock  under  its  centre. 
The  smi^  side  chamber  in  the  rock  never  contwned  a 
sarcophagus :  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  whole  build- 
ing was  appropriated  only  to  one  King,  whose  rocky 
tomb  it  was  intended  to  conceal  and  to  protect. 
It  is  very  different  with  the  great  pyramid. 


n.  Tbk  Great  Ptrahid,  the  Work  akd  Tomb  of  the  two 
KniGS  or  the  Second  Reiqk,  Cheops  LL  (EHNEun-KHuru)  the 
Bbothek,  and  Chasrteb  Shatba  thb  Son,  or  tbx  Fjbst 
Chbots. 

(FUtes  XI.  Xn.) 

Its  principal  dimensions,  according  to  Perring,  are : 

Ft.    In,  Ft.  In. 

Original  bue  -  -  -  764     0;  present  -  746  0 

Perpendicular    height,    hj    casing 

Blonei    -  -  -  -  480    9        „        -  450  9 

Original  iaclined  height    -  -SI  10        „        -568  3 

Acnt.  R.  P.  AcTM.  R  P. 

Original  extent  of  base  -  13     1  22  ;  present  -  12    3  3 

Supposing  the  rock  to  average  8  feet  over  the  extent  of 
base, 

Hie  original  qiiaiitit7  of  mgaoniy  would  be  8^028,000  cubic  feet. 

or    -    6,848,000  tons. 
Present  quantity  of  masonry  -  -  82,111,000  cubic  feet 

or    -    6,316,000  tons. 

The  ascent  of  the  pyramid  is  effected  without  dan- 
ger, though  not  without  fetigue ;  on  the  top  of  it  is  a 
terrace  of  about  35  feet  square.  The  dilapidation  of 
the  apex  continues.  The  great  French  work  did  not 
really  materially  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  interior. 
Before  its  publication  we  were  acquainted  with  the  in- 
clined entrance,  which  runs  49  feet  above  the  base,  up 
to  the  point  where  it  abuts  upon  the  ascending  passage. 
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The  entiy,  which  was  forced  into  the  masonry,  had 
conducted  the  M^ometan  resurrectionists  into  the  same 
passage,  for  they  were  doubtless  acquainted  with  the 
regular  entrance.  This,  however,  being  barricadoed  at 
the  turn  by  blocks  of  granite,  they  searched  for  the 
continuation  of  it;  and  though  they  certainly  did  not 
diacoTer  that  of  the  inclined  passage,  they  did  find  the 
ascending  channel.  Through  this  tJiiey  reached,  first  of 
all,  the  point  where  a  horizontal  ascent  leads  into  the 
passage  before  the  so-called  Queen's  Chamber ;  but,  pro- 
ceeding straight  forward,  went  into  the  splendid  passage 
in  front  of  the  great  sepulchral  chamber. 

These  passages  and  chambers  have  been  repeatedly 
described.  Davison,  in  1763,  had  measured  and  de- 
scribed the  low  room  above  the  King's  Chamber,  which  is 
also  known  by  his  name.  Meynard,  a  French  merchant, 
had  already  discovered  the  entrance  to  it,  when  Niebuhr 
looked  for  it  in  1761.  The  same  English  traveller  had 
likewise  previously  found  the  continuation  of  the  in- 
clined passage,  as  far  as  130  feet  from  the  entrance. 
The  shaft,  lastly,  had  been  discovered  by  him,  to  a  depth 
of  155  feet.  It  descends  from  the  point  where  the  pas- 
sage leads  down  to  the  Queen's  Chamber,  and  has  been 
mistranslated  "  a  well."  The  great  heat  prevented  the 
French  from  dearing  the  shaft  completely  out,  when  they 
had  almost  reached  the  mouth,  which  they  expected  to 
find  mach  lower  down,  on  the  level  of  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
on  account  of  the  Egyptian  legend  recorded  by  Hero- 
dotus. They  seem,  however,  to  have  remained  in  entire 
ignorance  of  the  continuation  of  the  inclined  entrance.^ 
As  early  as  in  1817,  the  zealous  bat  very  fantastic  and 
ill-informed  CavigKa,  an  enterprising  It^ian  sailor,  who 
cruized  in  the  Mediterranean  under  the  Maltese  flag, 
succeeded  in  completing  Davison's  discovery.  He  also 
had  made  a  vain  attempt  to  clear  out  the  remainder  of 

"  Jomord,  in  Descnpt.  de  I'Egyfte,  t.  S.  p.  620.,  text  and  note. 
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the  shaft  from  above,  but  was  compelled  by  the  great 
heat  and  foulness  of  the  air  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  old  entrance  into 
the  pyramid,  which  was  apparently  as  little  known  as 
Davison's  discovery.  There  he  not  only  found  the  con- 
tinuation, but  succeeded  in  reaching  through  it,  230 
feet  from  the  entrance,  a  horizontal  passage,  and  be- 
yond it  a  rocky  chamber,  hewn  out  IW)  feet  below  the 
base  of  the  pyramid,  almost  under  the  very  apex,  which 
rises  nearly  600  feet  above  it.  A  little  short  of  the 
termination  of  the  passage,  which  descends  from  the 
entrance,  he  discovered,  on  clearing  away  the  rubbish, 
the  mouth  of  the  ao-called  well,  to  £nd  which  so  much 
labour  had  been  expended  in  vain.  A  glance  at  the 
plan  will  show  these  discoveries,  as  well  as  their  con- 
nexion with  Vyse's  discovery  of  the  four  similar  rooms 
which  are  above  Davison's  chamber.  The  upper  one 
seems,  from  its  wood  ceiling,  to  mark  the  termination 
of  these  arrangements,  whidi  were  clearly  designed  to 
take  the  Weight  off  the  King's  Chamber.  Its  discovery 
is  of  the  highest  historical  importance,  as  it  was  on  the 
stone  casing  of  these  chambers  that  the  painted  quarry 
marks  were  found.  In  addition  to  this,  General  Vyse 
fi:>llowed  up  and  cleared  out  the  ventilators,  previously 
very  incompletely  known,  and  the  nature  of  which  was 
consequently  not  at  all  understood.  They  run  out- 
wards from  both  sides  of  the  King's  Chamber.  Lastly, 
he  completely  cleared  out  the  lower  passage,  and  had 
all  the  rooms  and  proportions  very  accurately  measured. 
We  have  thus  obtained  a  clear  idea  of  the  internal 
architecture  of  this  pyramid.  Nothing  further  of  any 
OHisequence  is  to  be  looked  for  from  the  interior,  which 
was  ^orougbly  ransacked,  and  bored  through  and 
through  on  all  udes  by  Vyse."*    As  Wilkinson  remarked 

**  WilkinaoD,  in  his  Topognphj  of  Thebes,  throws  out  the  fol- 
lowing Mqjectarfl;  "SeTerat  ottwr  ohaiDbera  and  paiaaget  no  doubt 
«dst  io  tho  upper  part  of  the  pyramid,  and  one  seems  to  me  to  be 
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in  1831,  the  mysterious  perpendicular  shaft,  the  whole 
extent  of  ■which  Caviglia  discovered,  served  as  an  out- 
let for  the  workmen,  after  they  had  blocked  up  the 
upper  passages.  Ferring,  coinddiag  in  this  view,  has 
very  justly  remarked,  that  as  the  whole  shaft  was 
forced  through  the  masonry,  as  appears  from  the  mouth 
of  it  at  the  top,  it  must  have  been  constructed  after  the 
building  through  which  it  descends. 

This  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  one  of  great  his- 
torical importance.  It  complete  the  historical  imprac- 
ticability of  the  whole,  on  the  supposition  that  the  pyra- 
mid ia  the  tomb  of  a  single  King.  Judging  by  the  other 
pyramids,  we  should  look  for  the  original  sepulchral 
chamber  in  the  rock  underneath  it ;  and  the  statement 
made  by  the  Egyptians  to  Herodotus,  that  Cheops  was 
interred  below,  would  seem  to  refer  to  that  fact.  It  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  story  of  a  canal  from  the  Nile 
running  round  the  tomb  and  making  an  island  of  it,  is 
an  exaggeration  of  a  popular  legend.  But  Herodotus 
speaks  expressly  in  another  passage,  of  a  "  subterranean 
excavation,"  which  took  a  long  time  to  complete."^  The 
lower  rock  chamber,  then,  is  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
and,  indeed,  the  original  one. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  upper  story  was  entirely  de- 
tached and  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  structure.  The 
whole  arrangements  were  made  with  a  view  to  the  so- 
called  King's  Chamber — the  Queen's  Chamber  is  a 
mere  accessory.  The  sarcophagus  was  found  in  the 
King's  Chamber,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  a  King 

connected  with  the  Bummit  of  the  great  gallery.  I  supposed  it 
first  to  run  upwards  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  path,  from  that 
end  which  is  above  the  veil,  when  a  block,  apparently  of  granite, 
projects  at  the  complement  of  the  Dsnal  angle  of  these  passages. 
It  probably  tunia  afterwords,  and  extends  in  a  southerly  direction 
over  the  great  gallery."  Tyse  (ii.  307.)  remarks  npon  this  :  "  The 
tubes  in  the  great  cluunber  may  possibly  commnnicate  with  the 
passage  over  the  great  gallery."  He  seems,  therefore,  not  to  hare 
looked  for  it. 

^'  n.  126.     ro  vto  yqif  Spuyfta. 
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was  entombed  there.  To  communicate  from  hence 
below,  it  was  necessary  to  force  a  shaft  through  the 
masonry.  Now  as  the  first  builder  of  it  can  have  been 
no  other  than  Khnemu-Khufu,  the  brother,  so  the  King 
who  was  buried  iu  the  upper  portion  of  it,  agfun,  can 
be  no  other  than  Ghabryes  Shafni,  the  son,  "the 
Great  of  the  PyrMnid,"  as  he  is  styled  on  the  monu- 
ment of  hia  eo^neer.  The  Menkeres  pyramid  is  in- 
disputably the  third. 

With  these  views  we  explain  the  interior  of  the 
pyramid  in  the  following  manner,  as  two  sepulchral 
monuments. 

I.  TBI  TOKB  OF  CHEOPS  II.  (KBHEHO-KBTin;),  THK   BBOTHKB  OF 
CHK0P8  I. 

(PUtM  XI.  xn.) 
The  entrance  is  formed  over  the  thirteenth  layer  of 
stone  from  the  bottom,  49  feet  above  the  base,  and  de- 
scends at  an  angle  of  26°  41'.  The  opening,  as  well  as 
the  passage  beyond  it,  is  5^  feet  wide,  by  3  feet  1 1  inches 
high.  It  now  commeuces  23  feet  furUier  back,  owing 
to  the  dilapidation  of  the  exterior.  Its  original  length 
was  320  feet  10  inches.  It  is  cased  with  blocks  of  the 
same  Mokattam  stone  np  to  where  the  rock  begins. 
Wilkinson  states  there  was  a  triangular  piece  of  lime- 
stone fitted  into  the  rocky  ceiling  of  the  passage  where 
the  shaft  runs  into  it,  in  order  to  conceal  the  commu- 
nication. The  horizontal  passage  which  runs  out  of  it, 
is  27  feet  long,  3  feet  high,  and  5  feet  9  inches  wide. 
On  its  western  side  there  is  a  recess,  5  feet  long  and 
3  deep.  The  sepulchral  chamber  commences  8  feet 
from  the  centre  of  the  pyramid ;  it  is  46  feet  long, 
east  and  west;  27  feet  1  inch  wide;  11  feet  6  inches 
high.  The  roof  la  90  feet  8  inches  below  the  base. 
To  the  southward  of  it,  exactly  opposite  the  entrance, 
runs  a  narrow  horizontal  passage,  2  feet  7  inches  wide, 
2  feet  5  inches  high,  53  feet  9  inches  long,  without  leading 
to  anything.  Vyse  considers  both  this  and  the  sepulchral 
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cliamber  to  hare  been  uDfinished ;  Salt,  on  the  contrary^ 
according  to  Caviglia's  account,  held  that  the  present 
state  of  the  chamber,  and  especially  that  of  the  floor, 
as  seen  in  the  last  Plate,  was  the  effect  of  violence. 
It  is  obviously  impossible  to  assert  that  the  sarcophagus, 
for  which  this  chamber  was  designed,  was  never  placed 
in  it.  It  does  not  even  follow  that  the  fragments  of  it 
may  not  have  disappeared,  supposing  it  to  have  been 
broken  into  shortly  after  Ehufu's  death,  whose  body, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  really  not  deposited  in  the 
pyramid.  Perhaps  even  the  detestation  of  the  priests 
and  people  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch,  after  the  tyrant's 
death,  that,  as  stated  by  Diodorus,  he  was  not  even 
buried  with  regal  honours,  but  secretly  interred  in  some 
secluded  spot.  But  whatever  hypothesis  we  adopt,  the 
chamber  was  certainly  intended  to  receive  the  sarco- 
phagus of  the  builder,  and  it  may  have  been  sunk  into 
the  floor,  which  is  now  in  such  a  state  of  dilapidation. 

The  sepulchral  chamber  itself  was  known  to  theGreeks 
and  Romans,  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  Caviglia's 
statement,  which  seems  to  be  supported  by  Salt's  au- 
thority. Caviglia  copied  some  remains  of  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  made  by  visitors  in  ancient  times. 
(Vyse,  ii.  290.)  The  letters  are  good  undals,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  of  the  time  of  the  Caliphate.  No 
umilar  traces  of  early  visitors  are  found  either  in  the 
upper  chambers,  or  indeed  in  any  other  rooms  of  the 
pyramid.  The  most  ancient  are  the  Arabic  inscriptions. 
The  lower  passage,  therefore,  must  have  been  open  at 
least  during  the  period  of  Koman  dominion,  if  not  broken 
into  by  Cambyses.  But  the  granite  blocks  seem  to 
have  rendered  it  Inaccessible  down  to  Caviglia's  dis- 
covery, and  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  of  its  having  been 
broken  into  on  this  side.  The  inscriptions — mere  un- 
connected scraps — are  given  by  Vyse  in  the  passage 
alluded  to  above.  This  circumstance  would  be  in  favour 
of  the  chamber  having  been  violated  by  the  Egyptians 
themselves. 
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'  lo  order  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  rock  did 
not  conceal  another  sepulchral  apartment,  Perrin^,  in 
the  year  1838,  sunk  a  shaft  36  feet  below  the  floor  of 
the  sepulchral  chamber.  This  floor  is  102  feet  2  inches 
below  the  base,  which  was  sunk  137  feet  2  inches  above 
the  low  water  mark  of  the  Nile.  If,  therefore,  there 
was  really  a  lower  apartment  into  which  a  canal  from 
the  Nile  could  run,  according  to  the  Egyptian  legend, 
its  roof,  supposing  it  10  feet  high,  must  have  been 
seen  25  feet  below  the  bottom  of  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
which  is  visible.  Now,  Bupposing  the  bed  of  the  Nile  to 
have  risen  even  10  feet,  the  distance  between  them  can 
never  have  been  more  than  3.^)  feet ;  that  is,  one  foot 
less  than  Perring's  shaft.  We  applaud  the  zealous 
architect's  diligence,  without  attaching  critically  the 
slightest  weight  to  the  legend.  Now,  at  all  events,  the 
point  is  set  at  rest,  even  for  those  who  are  of  a  different 
opinion. 

n.   TflK  TOXB  OF  CBABBTES-SHAFSA,  THE  BOH  Of  THI  FlIIST  KHDFO^ 

(Rate  XIU.) 

This  pyramid  seems  to  have  been  originally  con- 
8truct«d  with  a  double  sepulchral  chamber.  The  quarry- 
marks  at  least,  with  the  name  of  Khnemu-Khufu  in  the 
rooms   above  the  royal  chamber,  give  probability  to 
soch  a  supposition.     Shafra,  nevertheless,  must  either 
hare  completed  the  upper  part,  or  at  least  have  cased 
and  arranged  the  upper  chambers.*'     This  is        V 
the   only  way  of  explaining  his  title,   "the     /"O^ 
Great  of  the  Pyramid,"  and  the  statement  of    ^ 
Diodorus  about  Chabryea,  as  well  as  the  igno-     U  , 
ranee  of  the  historians  whom  Pliny  consulted,     v_y 
and  of  which  he  complains,  as  to  who  really      g^,.^ 

**  LepnoB,  in  liii  late  M6moire  on  tlie  I2th  Egyptitta  Dynasty, 
■■  14^  has  shorn)  thit  the  Kinga  from  the  4th  to  the  12th  Djaa^tj 
took  a  title  al^er  their  nntnes.  Tliia  iign  atways  contains  the  hiero- 
glyphic of  the  pjiamid. 
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bailt  it.  Shafra*s  title  again  would  be  moBt  appro- 
ptiate  if  he  completed  it.  The  King  who  actually  com- 
pleted this  pyramid,  might  with  perfect  right  be  called 
"  the  Great  of  the  Pyramid." 

Its  original  plan  diSfered  in  one  respect  from  the  earlier 
with  which  we  are  acquainted — indeed  from  almost  all 
the  others.  The  chamber  which  every  Egyptian  tomb 
necessarily  possessed,  or  at  least  did  possess,  besides 
the  regular  sepulchral  chamber,  was  not  in  the  rock, 
but  high  up  over  the  tomb,  in  the  core  of  the  pyramid. 
This  apartment  wus  probably  a  double  one,  the  chamber 
of  the  Queen,  and  the  chamber  of  the  King.  Shafra 
converted  the  former  into  the  apartment,  and  made  the 
upper  one  hb  sepulchral  chamber,  as  appears  from  his 
having  had  his  sarcophagus  introduced  into  it. 

As  there  is  a  close  connexion  between  the  construction 
of  the  entrance  and  that  of  the  ascending  passage  and 
upper  chambers,  we  give  a  sketch  of  it  here.  As  above 
stated,  the  first  23  feet  are  destroyed.  The  vast  blocks 
of  fine  Turah  limestone,  however,  which  rendered  it  so 
conspicuous  externally,  are  continued  the  whole  length 
of  the  passage  up  to  the  sepulchral  chamber.  We  give 
the  section**  of  the  sides.  Over  the  entrance  are  blocks 
18  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  6  inches  high;  above 
which  a  roof  is  formed  by  two  tiers  of  blo^  sloped 
towards  each  other,  the  two  lower  7  feet,  the  two  upper 
6  feet  8  inches  in  length.  The  western  passage, 
which  was  forced  by  the  Caliphs,  has  suflered  serious 
injury,  just  where  the  ascending  and  descending 
passages  meet  in  the  ledge  of  the  rock ;  so  that  it  is 
no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  whether  the  three 
great  granite  blocks  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
ascendmg  passage,  14  feet  9  inches  long,  were  intended 
to  conceal  one  passage,  or  the  other,  or  both.  The 
ascending  and  descending  passages  were  of  the  same 
height  and  width.    In  other  respects  the  whole  con- 

"  This  is  drawn  afler  &  model  of  the  proposed  reatoration  by  Mr. 
Ferring. 
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Btniction  of  the  upper  building  was  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  different  from  the  other.  The  ascending  angle  is 
S6°  18'.  It  ifl  156  feet  to  the  point  where  the  aficending 
passage  joins  the  great  passage  —  the  so-called  great 
galleiy,  which  is  itself  150  feet  10  inches  long,  by 
6  feet  2  Inches  wide,  and  28  feet  high.  The  ceiling 
seems  to  have  been  an  ezces»Tely  pointed  coae  above 
the  ni^rmoBt  tier,  which  is  dotMe  the  height  of  the 
other.  There  are  on  each  ^de  seven  lajers  of  blocks 
ap  to  the  ceiling,  placed  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
projects  a  little  over  the  one  next  contiguous  to  it,  and 
the  ceiling  itself  only  measures  4  feet  1^  inch  (French). 
The  passage  was  reduced  in  width  by  a  ramp  on  each 
ude,  of  1  foot  8^  inches  wide,  rising  to  a  height  of  2 
feet  from  the  floor,  in  which  a  regular  groove  was  cut, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  sarco- 
phagus. This  caung  also  is  made  of  Mokattam  stone, 
and  is  fastened  together  with  such  nicety,  that  the 
blade  of  a  penknife  cannot  be  inserted  between  the 
joints  of  the  enormous  layers  of  stone. 

Then  comes  the  hoiizont^  entrance ->- the  usual  ac> 
componiment  of  every  sepulchral  chamber — a  passage 
32  feet  1  inch  long,  and  the  same  width  as  tlie  first 
ascending  passage,  bat  not  so  high  by  a  few  inches. 
In  the  centre,  an  ante-chamber  runs  into  it,  according 
to  the  French  accounts  about  11  feet  high  and  9  long 
(French).  It  is  divided  ionptudinally  by  four  grooves 
in  the  walls,  which  form  so  many  small  recesses.  In 
the  grooves  of  the  first  is  suspended  a  granite  port- 
cullis 12  feet  5  inches  high  according  to  Pening.  A 
snutU  projecting  ledge  keeps  it  steady  almost  6  feet 
from  the  floor  after  a  lapse  of  several  thousand  years. 
The  shrine,  consequently,  was  blocked  up  to  the  very 
threshold. 

It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  stoop  in  order  to  pass 
from  the  ante-room  into  the  sepulchral  chamber,  the 
axis  of  which,  according  to  J<nnard,  is  almost  predsely 
■  S 
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that  of  the  pyranud.  It  is  34  feet  3  inches  long  from 
east  to  west,  17  feet  1  ioch  wide,  aud  19  feet  1  inch 
high.  The  floor  is  138  feet  9  inches  above  the  base. 
Perring  states  that  one  side  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  lower  than  the  other,  probably  owing  to  one  of 
the  stones  baring  sunk  from  its  excessive  weight.  The 
preservation  of  the  whole  building  is  as  complete  as 
the  workmanship.  Everything  is  of  polished  granite. 
Nme  enormous  blocks  of  18  feet  6  inches  (French)  are 
laid  across  the  room  to  form  the  ceiling.  Three  feet 
from  the  floor  there  are  air-channels  which  vary  from 

6  inches  by  8  to  an  average  of  9  inches  square.  The 
northern  one  is  still  233  feet  long.  The  granite  sarco-' 
phagus,  which  is  somewhat  shallower  and  shorter  than 
that  of  the  second  largest  pyramid,  on  the  side  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance,  is,  like  it,  entirely  without  oma- 
inent.  Here  also  it  nuiy  be  remarked  that  it  could  not 
possibly  have  been  swung  through  the  passages  in  any 
other  than  a  slanting  position.  Vyse  (ii.  283. )  has  made 
a  collection  of  quotations  from  different  travellers  iii 
the  16th  and  I7th  centuries,  to  prove  that  Dr.  Clarke 
(1801)  did  his  countrymen  an  injustice  by  asserting 
that  the  sarcophagus  was  broken  to  pieces  by  English 
soldiers.  The  French  aavans  merely  remark  that  they 
did  not  find  the  lid. 

Above  this  splendid  chamber  there  are  four  low, 
flat-ceiled  rooms,  the  undermost  only  of  which,  Davison*^ 
chamber,  was  known  before  Vyse's  excavation.  They 
are  all  from  2  feet  to  4  feet  10  inches  high,  and  cased 
with  granite.  Above  them  lies  CampbeU's  tomb,  the 
ceiling  of  which  is  coved,  and  its  greatest  height  8  feet 

7  inches.  The  whole  space  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
royal  chamber  to  this  uppermost  roof  is  69  feet  3  inches. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement,  and  the  importance  of 
the  discovery,  which  required  such  immense  exertions 
to  effect,  have  been  alreaidy  stated. 

The  so-called  Queen's  Chamber,  from  which  a  hori- 
zontal passage  109  feet  11  inches  long  from  the  entrance 
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leads  into  the  great  gallery,  is  Uke\vise  built  of  granite. 
It  IB  18  feet  9  inches  long  and  17  feet  wide.  The  height 
of  the  roof  from  the  floor  is  14  feet  9  inches,  and 
formed  of  blocks  Which  slant  down  towards  each  others 
The  extreme  h^ght  is  20  feet  3  inches,  consequently 
greater  than  that  of  the  King's  Chamber.  This  chamber 
had  nerer  been  thoroughly  examined  before  Vyse's  time, 
owing  to  the  rubbish  and  dirt.  The  floor  exhibited  no 
marks  of  having  had  a  sarco[^agus  sunk  into  it.  It 
was  probably,  as  before  suggested,  the  apartment  which 
Cheops  intended  for  his  own  funeral  rites,  and  thns  in 
like  manner  served  for  the  upper  sepulchral  chamber.   - 

in.  THI  TBIBD  PrRAKD,  THK  TOHB  OF  MtKERHTDB-MeNKSBA.  THI 

Holt,  thr  Thibd  Kikg  op  thb  Dtnab-tt.    Hib  Sarcofhaoub 
un>  bokks,  thk  oldest  royal  amd  homan  rlhaims  to  which 

A  DaTZ  cam  BB  ASSIflHKD  Cf   THE  WOBLD. 

(put«  xiv-xvn.) 

This  is  styled  by  the  classics  "  the  most  sumptuous 
and  m^:nificent  of  all  the  pyramids ;"  and  so  it  appears 
€T«i  in  its  dilapidation.    It  was  cased  with  granite  up 
to  m  confdderable  height  (C.  in  PI.  XIV.),  and  the 
inside  surpassed  even  the  first  pyramid  in  beauty  and 
i^^olarity  of  construction.     Its  size,  indeed,      ^ 
was  mudi  less,  its  area  being  not  quite  three  'wg^ 
acres,  the  base  of  each  of  its  fronts  measunng  ^rf^  . 
only  354  feet  6  inches,  its  perpendicular  height   T^-. 
<HiIy  218  feet  (now  203),  and  inclined  height  (^^  ■ 
278  feet  2  inches  (now  261^).    It  surpassed  \^f\ 
those  {^ramids,  however,  in  ^e  boldness  and  I  ■  ■ 
grandeur  of  its  substruction  as  much  as  in    N^ 
beauty.  In  order  to  obtain  a  level  for  it,  instead  ''***'K<t. 
of  lowering  the  rock  to  the  westward,  a  substruction  more 
Uian  10  feet  in  depth  was  hud  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  particularly  towards  the  north-eastward,  where  the 
TfnAi  fiillg  con«derably.     This  foundation,  composed  of 
two  tiers  of  enormous  blocks,    extends  considerably; 
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beyond  the  north-eastern  angle,  which  was  most 
threatened,  from  whence — cased,  doubtless,  originally 
with  finer  masonry — it  formed  a  sort  of  pavement. 
There  is  also  another  peculiarity  in  its  construction, 
that  it  was  originally  built  with  steps  or  stages  riung 
perpendicularly  and  diminishing  towards  the  top,  so 
that  the  pyramidal  form  was  completed  from  this 
centre  by  filling  up  the  interstices. 

The  accounts  varied,  however,  as  to  the  builder  of  it. 
Some  attributed  it  to  Mykerinus,  others  to  a  female 
wbo,  according  to  Manetho,  was  Nitocris,  the  third 
and  last  female  Sovereign  of  the  succeeding  6th  Dynasty. 
The  weight  of  this  testimony  cannot  be  denied.  How 
fnr  it  is  supported  by  the  Greeks,  and  in  the  fragments 
of  the  history  of  that  femily  which  they  have  rescued 
from  oblivion,  we  shall  see  in  the  following  section. 
The  most  irrefragable  of  all  testimony,  however,  is  in 
favour  of  Mykerinus  —  namely,  his  own  sarcophagus, 
fi)und  in  the  tomb  which  Yyse  ultimately  succeeded 
in  opening  after  great  exertions.  The  solution  of  the 
enigma,  in  our  opinion,  depends  upon  a  circurastance 
which  has  come  to  our  notice  through  the  honesty  <^ 
those  who  discovered  the  interior,  although  it  could 
not  have  the  same  historical  importance  in  thdr  eyes 
as  it  has  in  ours.  A  glance  at  the  plan  and  section  of 
the  passages  (PI.  XY.)  will  illustrate  this. 

A  passage  inclined  at  an  angle  of  26°  3',  13  feet 
above  the  base,  104  feet  long,  and  unusually  wide  and 
high,  leads  to  the  inside  of  the  pyramid.    After  28  feet 

2  inches  the  granite  casing  ceases,  because  the  ro<^ 
supplies  its  jtlaxse.  From  lunce  a  passage  slightly  in- 
clined towaixls  the  end  leads  to  a  large  apartment. 
The  way  to  it  is  through  an  ante-room  12  feet  long, 
10  feet  5  inches  wide,  and  7  feet  high.  Its  walls  are 
covered  with  white  stucco,  in  narrow  longitudin^  com- 
partmenta.  The  middle  of  the  ante-room  was  blo<^cd 
up  by  large  square  sttwcs  laid  across  it,  which  com- 
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pletelj  closed  both  doorwaya.  When  this  impediment 
was  removed,  three  granite  portcullises,  ooe  cloae  after 
the  other,  barred  the  entrance  agaiost  an  intruder. 
These  additional  precautions  announced  the  propin- 
quity of  a  shrine.  The  large  apartment  itself  is  also 
in  reality  a  sepulchral  chamber  46  feet  3  inches  long 
from  east  to  west,  12  feet  7  inches  wide,  and  the 
original  height  12  feet.  The  bottom  of  it  was  Sagged ; 
but  the  paving  has  been  wrenched  off,  so  that  now  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  rock  is  exposed  to  view.  A 
sarcophagus  had  been  sunk  into  this  mutilated  pave* 
ment  and  the  rock,  the  proporUons  of  which  correspond 
with  those  in  the  great  pyramids.  Perring  found  in 
the  apartment  (ii.  18.  note)  several  small  pieces  of  red 
granite,  which  he  supposed  to  be  portions  of  this  sarco- 
phi^us — fragments,  no  doubt,  which  have  survived 
the  work  of  demolition.  This  destruction  we  most 
certainly  attribute  to  the  Egyptians  themselves,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  total  disappearance  of  the 
sarcophagus.  The  plunderers  of  the  pyramids  pro- 
bably broke  the  sarcoph^  to  pieces,  but  they  did  not 
take  the  trouble  of  broking  the  hard  granite  into  such 
small  fragments  that  they  could  be  swept  away  through 
the  passages,  which  must  always  have  been  conuder- 
aUe  labour,  and  to  them  labour  in  vain. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  all  tbe  construction. 
At  tbe  distance  of  17  feet  from  tBe  eastern  end  of  this 
apartment  the  mouth  of  an  inclined  passage  was 
vinble  through  the  holes  in  the  pavement.  It  runs 
for  a  distance  d  above  33  feet,  sloping  down  to  an 
inclined  passage  which,  10  feet  further  on,  led  into  the 
sepulchral  chamber  of  Mykerinus.  Here  again  every 
precaution  was  taken  to  bar  the  entrance,  and  render 
the  removal  of  the  sarcopbt^us  impossible.  The  in* 
eUned  passage  u  4  feet  9  inches  high,  and  the  stune 
width  above.  Half  wvy  up  it  is  narrowed  to  a  width  of 
barely  S  feet  by  ramps  which  extend  all  along  both 
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sides,  and  these  again  were  barricadoed  by  blocks  walled 
in  for  a  distance  of  1 6  feet  9  inches.  Lastly,  just  at  the 
entrance  to  the  inclined  passage,  it  was  blocked  up  by 
a  granite  portcullis.  Immediately  to  the  right  of  it  is 
a  room  hewn  out,  and  opposite  to  it,  on  the  left,  seren 
steps  lead  up  to  a  small  unomamented  chamber,  cut 
slanUng  in  the  rock,  Avith  niches  the  destination  of  which 
is  uncertain,  but  evidently  a  very  subordmate  one — for 
the  labourers  or  their  tools  perhaps,  or  to  conceal  the 
blocks  with  which  the  passage  was  last  of  all  to  be 
barricadoed.  The  sepulchral  chamber  itself  is  lined  with 
granite  slabs  2  feet  6  inches  thick,  fastened  to  each  other 
and  to  the  rock  by  iron  cramps  of  skilful  workmanship, 
two  of  which  were  found.  This  sepulchral  chamber  is 
not  so  spacious  as  the  upper  one ;  it  b  21  teet  8  inches 
from  north  to  south,  by  8  feet  7  inches  east  and  west. 
The  roof  is  formed  of  blocks  10  feet  6  inches  long, 
meeting  in  the  middle,  the  lower  surface  of  which  is 
hewn  out  and  coved.  The  central  height  is  11  feci 
3  inches.  Plate  XVII.  gives  a  complete  idea  of  this  mag- 
nificent building.  In  this  sepulchral  chamber  General 
Vyse  found  the  sarcophagus  of  Mykerinus  the  Holy. 
We  have  given  an  accurate  fac-simUe  of  it  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  Book,  and  in  Plate  XVII.  The  vessel 
containing  the  venerable  relic  itself,  unfortunately, 
went  down  on  the  coast  of  Spain  on  its  way  to  Eng- 
land. It  was  compmed  of  InBalt-,  which  bore  a  fine 
polish  of  a  shaded  brown  colour,  but  was  blue  where 
it  had  been  chipped  ofi^  or  broken,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  sawn.  The  outmde  was  very  beautUuUy 
carved  in  compartments  in  the  Doric  style.  The 
lid  was  found  with  the  above-mentioned  mummy  case 
under  the  rubbish  in  the  large  entrance  room. 
Edrisi  (Vyse,  ii.  71.  note)  states,  that  shortly  be- 
fore he  wrote,  that  is  about  a.d.  1240,  a  company 
undertook  to  open  the  pyramid.  The  informatioo 
furnished  him.  by  a  very  respectable  man,,  who  w4s 
present  on  the  occasion,  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
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State  c^'the  interior.  "  After  they  had  worked  at  it  for 
ux  months  with  axes,  in  great  numbers,  hoping  to  find 
treasure,  they  came  at  last  to  a  long  blue  b^n.  When 
they  had  broken  the  covering  of  it,  they  found  nothing 
but  the  decayed,  rotten  remains  of  a  man,  but  no 
treasures  on  his  side,  excepting  some  golden  tablets 
inscribed  with  characters  of  a  language  nobody  could 
understand.  Each  man's  share  of  the  profits  of  these. 
amounted  to  one  hundred  dinars." 

From  this  account,  and  the  results  of  our  previouBr 
inquiry,  it  Bcems  perfectly  absurd  to  doubt  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  sarcophagus,  because  the  mummy  was  not 
wrapped  in  by^sus,  as  in  later  times,  but  in  coarse 
woollen  cloths.  Independent  of  its  being  in  the  highest 
degree  uncritical  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  monu- 
ments of  the  New  Empire,  as  to  those  of  the  days  of 
the  pyramids,  which  are  more  than  a  thousand  years 
older,  fragments  of  similar  wrappings  have  been  found 
by  Perring  in  ancient  tombs  at  the  quarries  of  Turah. 
The  lid,  which  is  in  existence,  contains  the  following 
prayer",  in  two  perpendicular  columns,  offered  for  th^ 
soul  of  the  King,  deified  under  the  character  of  Ouris: 

Omriui  (deceased)  Netpe  ((be  Abiiae  of  Heaven) 

King  over  thee 

HenkaiU'ra,  in  her  name  of 

Living  for  erer,  the  void  of  Heaven : 

Engendered  of  Heaven,  she  h&a  made  thee 

Chad  of  Neipe  (^ea)  to  be  as  a  god 

OfFtpring  [annihilating] 

[Beloved  b;  Seb  (Chronoa)]  :  Ibjr  alanderen : 

Extended  ia  th^  mother  Ob  King  Menkant-n 
living  for  ever  I 

We  have  thus  proceeded  from  the  entrance  to  the 
apartment  which  was  the  sepulchral  chamber,  and  be- 
yond all  doubt  the  resting-place  of  Mykerinus.  But 
ttid  we  reach  it  by  the  same  way  aa  Mykerinus  f     All  the- 

*i  Lepaiui  (PI.  VU.)  has  filled  up  the  bwunm  in  the  bieroglTphirs. 
Tbia  ii  Bine's  translation,  corrected  b;  himself,  from  Vyae,  Fyr.  ii.  94. 
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patssges  we  have  pused  through,  as  Perring  shrewdly 
observed,  are  chiselled  from  the  inside  outwards.  How 
then  did  Mykerinus  get  into  the  pyramid  ?  In  the  first 
instance,  he  could  only  have  passed  through  the  upper 
passage.  Another  passage  runs  immedUtelyabove  it  into 
the  great  apartment  or  upper  sepulchral  chamber;  and 
again  another  into  it,  inclining  upwards  at  the  same  angle 
as  the  entrance,  and  ending  where  the  rock  commenced. 
If  continued  on  to  the  original  sarfuce  c£  the  pyramid, 
the  floor  would  run  to  about  33  feet  above  the  base,  or 
20  above  the  lower  entrance,  which  is  now  the  only  one. 
But  tkia  upper  passage  is  chiselled  from  the  outside  in- 
teards,  whereas  the  lower  passages  were  chiselled  in  the 
reverse  manner,  after  the  workmen  were  in  the  pyramid. 
This  may  be  account,ed  for  in  one  of  two  ways.  Either 
Mykerinus  built  the  pyramid  as  we  now  find  it,  or  a 
smaller  one,  the  entrance  to  which  was  the  present 
upper  one.  If  so,  it  terminated  as  much  above  the  base 
as  the  present  entrance  does  above  the  present  pyramid. 
In  ^e  former  case,  the  walling  up  of  the  entrance  which 
is  made  in  the  rock,  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
the  original  plan  to  have  been  abandoned,  in  order  to 
make  a  Iw^er  pyramid.  This  is  Perring's  explanation 
of  it,  A  pendmento  of  this  kind  is  assuredly  very  im- 
probable in  the  moat  ingeniously  constructed  of  all  the 
pyramids.  Manetho  expressly  says,  that  Nitocris  built 
the  third  pyramid.  Diodorus  attributes  the  building  of 
it  to  Mykerinus,  adding,  however,  that  he  did  not  com- 
plete it.  Lastly,  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter,  were  informed  that  it  was  the  work  of  that 
celebrated  queen. 

The  Iniilding  of  Mykerinus  had  a  base  of  about  180 
feet,  and  was  14^  feet  high ;  being  considerably  larger, 
therefore,  than  any  of  the  three  small  adjoining  pyra- 
nuds,  one  of  whi<^  was  probably  the  tomb  of  the  younger 
Mykerinus.  The  upper  apartment  belongs  to  this  build> 
ing — not  that  it  was  the  sepulchral  chamber,  but  the 
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outer  sepulchral  ante-room.  The  lower  one,  where  the 
BarcophagOB  was  foand,  was  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
Nitocris  made  the  great  apartment  her  s^ulcbral  cham- 
ber ;  and  Ferring  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  found  in  it 
fngmentB  of  a  sarcophagus,  with  marks  of  the  spot 
where  it  stood.  Thus  every  portion  of  the  traditioD, 
and  the  whole  construction  of  the  building,  are  satis- 
fitctorily  explained ;  and  so  perhaps  we  may  account  for 
the  demolition  and  irregularity  of  tiie  present  entrance, 
which  is  not  partial — and  cannot  therefore  have  beea 
done  8nl»equently  or  by  accident — but  complete.  This 
will  be  understood  by  a  reference  to  our  section,  and 
Vyse's  description  of  it,  who  was  as  much  at  a  lose  as 
Paring  to  explain  satis&ctorily  so  strange  a  proceed- 
tog,  or  indeed  the  singular  j^an  of  the  whole  stmc* 
tore. 


IV.  Tbi  ilbtauM  Ftkuiid  of  thb  aHAU.  Soctbksii  Group  (rat 
Fodbth),  thc  Twb  or  thk  Secohd  MTKBBnnis,  tbk  Fouxtu 
Kmo. 

(F1*t«  xvin.) 

To  the  southward  of  the  third  stand  three  siftaller 
l^ramids,  side  by  side,  the  central  one  of  which,  we 
agree  with  Vyse  in  conndering  the^^r^;  so  that  we 
call  the  one  to  the  left  (as  seen  Irom  the  westward)  the 
jifih ;  that  to  the  right,  the  sixth.  To  the  eastward  of 
the  great  pyramid  stand  three  others  oS  a  similar  kind, 
which  are  marked  on  the  plan  as  the  eighths,  ntnfA,  and 
ienth.  ^e  call  the  former,  the  three  southern  i  the 
latter,  the  three  northern  pyramids.  There  is  great 
similarity  between  them  all  as  to  size  and  structure. 
All  the  northern,  and  the  fourth  vnA  fifth  of  the  southern 
pyramids,  like  that  of  Mykerinus,  are  built  in  steps  or 
stages,  and  were  filled  up  subsequently  in  a  pyramidal 
form.  They  arc  all  cased  with  square  slabs ;  on  the 
ninth  some  unpolished  blocks  were  found  (ii.  70.),  a 
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direct  proof  that  the  stones  were  fixed  In  a  rough  state, 
which,  howerer,  is  not  at  variance  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  hewn  out  at  the  angle  of  the  pyra- 
mid. The  Bepulchral  chambers  of  the  seventh  and 
ninth  were  &ced  with  thin  slabs.  The  ninth  is  the  best 
built,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  Vyse  and  Perring,  the  set- 
ting of  the  blocks  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  great 
pyramid.  As  regards  the  internal  structure  of  the 
building,  Yyse  states  (il.  45.),  that  the  fourth  and  sixth 
are  composed  of  large  squared  blocks  of  different  sizes, 
put  together  in  the  manner  of  Cyclopian  walling.  They 
have  ^  an  entrance,  a  little  above  the  base,  or  outside 
it;  the  sepulchral  chamber  is  in  the  rock ;  the  inclina- 
tioQ  and  general  arrangement,  with  inclined  passages 
and  a  large  ante-room,  the  same  as  in  the  larger  pyntp 
mids.  They  had  all  a  sarcophagus,  except  tibe  sixth, 
which  was  never  completed.  Those  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth  are  in  existence,  that  of  the  former  is  only  2  feet 
7  inches  wide  and  deep ;  the  length  of  the  fifth  (6  feet 
2  inches)  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  great 
pyramid  ;  a  tooth  was  found  in  it,  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  young  female.  Tradition  says  that  the 
wives  of  the  three  royal  builders  were'  buried  in  the 
small  pyramids  contiguous  to  the  larger.  We  have- 
positive  proof,  however,  that  the  fourth  belonged  to  a 
member  of  the  family  of  Mykerinna ;  for  which  reason 
we  ^ve  the  plan  and  details  of  it  ilone,  according  to 
Perring  (ii.  124.,  see  Vyse  45.,  seq.),  with  the  restora- 
tion of  its  ori^al  dimensions,  which  are  not  found  in- 
that  work : 

Fl       In.  Fu 

Base  -        -        -  -  102  6  originally  153 

Height  of  the  first  step    17  3 

„  second  -     19  6 

„  third  -     19  6 

„  fourth  -     13  3 

Total  height        -  -     69  6  „         82. 

Aitcr  proceeding  27  feet,  the  entrance  inclined  at  an 
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angle  of  27°  into  an  ante-room  coated  with  white  stucco, 
13  feet  9  inches  long,  10  feet  3  inches  wide,  8  feet 
7  inches  high ;  which  was  succeeded  by  other  passages 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  21°,  11  feet  8  inches  long,  lead- 
ing into  the  sepulchral  chamber,  which  is  19  feet 
2  inches  long,  by  8  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  10  feet 
4  inches  high.  The  ceiling  was  formed  of  blocks  of 
well  wrought  calcareous  stone.,  laid  horizontally.  In  a 
recess  made  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  these  layers  of 
stone,  the  well-known  concluding  formula  of  the  title  of 
the  Pharaohs  (ma-'^nck,  may  he  live  1)  was  found.  Part 
of  it  was  wanting  and  had  recently  been  cut  out,  either 
by  or  for  Europeans,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  hope 
of  its  recovery.  One  of  the  stone  beams  of  the  roof 
still  bears,  among  other  hieroglyphics,  the  name  of  King 
Menkam-ra,  as  copied  on  our  Plate.  Wc  believe  it  tol 
be  the  name  of  the  second  Mykerinus  At  all  events  we 
require  a  pyramid  for  him,  as  he  has  no  place  in  the 
larger  one  of  Mykerinus.  His  name  is  written  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  found  here  on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos.  It 
seems  to  have  been  pronounced  simply  Menkamra,  and 
their  contemporaries  probably  had  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing them  but  by  their  standard-names,  neither  of 
which  we  possess. 

There  are  two  other  small  pyramids  (the  fifth  and 
sixth)  remaining  for  this  wife  or  daughter.  Everything 
we  know  of  the  fifth,  according  to  what  has  been  stated, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  was  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  constructed.  The  sixth  must  have 
had  a  like  destination,  but  seems  never  to  have  con- 
tained a  mummy. 

In  the  other  sepalchral  chambers  no  inscription  has 
jet  been  found.  But  there  ia  a  hope  of  future  dis- 
coveries bong  made  in  the  fifth,  of  which  Vyse  was 
unable  to  complete  the  excavation,  owing  to  the  foul- 
ness of  the  tur  and  excessive  heat.  The  pyramid  so 
nnpfailcJo^cally  examined  by  the  French  officers  (with 
cannon-balls,  it  is  said)  is  the  sixth. 
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HISTOSIOjU.  BEaTOBATION   OF  THE   BECTIOIT. 

This  section,  so  ftiU  of  important  results  for  Egyptian 
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When  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Menes,  the 
southern  and  northern,  became  extinct,  upon  the  death 
of  Sahftra-Bichens,  the  ninth  ruler  of  the  1st  Memphtte 
Dynasty,  a  new  princely  Memphite  house,  probably  con- 
nected with  it  by  blood,  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
The  first  two  rulers  were  the  royal  brothers  Cheops.  All 
the  information  we  can  gather  about  them  is,  that  Era- 
tosthenes, a  careful  critic,  assigned  to  the  elder  the  first 
29,  and  to  the  younger  the  latter  27,  of  the  period  of  56 
years.    Manetho's  division  of  the  reigns  gnre  the  former 
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history,  extends  from  the  year  416  of  Menes  to  569,  and 
consequently  embraces  a  little  more  than  a  centary  and 
a  half,  namely  155  years. 

We  shall  first  place  before  the  reader  a  synoptical 
view  of  the  whole. 


nuMor  AbrdH. 


KHUFU.  Qnftrryiiurki 
oa  the  Urgen  Pfnt- 
mid.  Field   of   I^ra- 

KHNEMU  KHUFU. 
Repwied  ou  tbeqaany 
iDirki  of  the  IsneM 
Pjraroid,  Field  of  Pj. 
nmid«,W«dr  ISmgna. 

8HAF-RA."TheG«it 
at  the  PjitmH," 
Field  of  Pjramidi  of 
Qiieb. 

MEN-KARIT-BA. 
Coffin  lid  of  the  King 
fouDd    in   the    third 


KEFRU-EAR-RA. 
(Writtea  vith   the  eje, 

iri.)  FuMotPjmniiM 

at  Qiieh. 


Khofo.  Wadi  H*««n,  SaUcin. 
Brntder  of  the  tecond  lugMt 
PTTwnid, 

Khnemn-KhDr,  brother, 

Shaf-rtL,  tim,  loceeedt  Chcop* 
I.,   builders   of  the   largest 
Pjnaajd. 
Tint  reigned      -  211  yri. 


Mencheres  the  Holy ; 
Mencherei  IL,    Builder  of  the 
third  Pyramid: 
Firtt  reigned       •  31  yra. 


L  Connter-Eingof 
tiie  Soadiem  (flhiopian) 
line,  the  Memphite  reign  of 
Khnema. 


30,  the  latter  26 ;  bat  then  he  united  the  two,  and 
made  of  them  one  rdgn  of  56  years.  The  elder  built 
the  second  largest  pyramid,  and  that  vast  appendage  to 
to  it,  the  stone-dyke.  Upon  his  death  his  younger  bro- 
ther Khnemu-Ehufti  (Suphis,  or  Cheops)  carried  on  the 
government  in  conjanction  with  his  nephew,  the  son  of 
the  fint  Cheops,  whose  royal  name  was  Shaf-ra.  These 
two,  according  to  the  testimony  and  notices  an  the  sub- 
ject, erected  the  lai^e  pyramid  fiar  a  burying-place.  It 
nirpossed  that  of  the  brother  and  father  in  sixe  as  well 
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as  magoificence  and  the  skill  displayed  in  its  con- 
struction. The  lower  part  of  it,  however,  was  not 
cased  with  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  the  distinguish- 
ing ornament  of  the  second  largest  pyramid. 

The  misery  of  the  people,  already  grievously  op- 
pressed, was  aggravated  by  the  construction  of  this 
gigantic  building.  With  King  Mencheres  came  the 
deJiverance.  The  worship  of  the  gods  had  even  been 
neglected,  and  their  customary  festivals  discontinued. 
Mencheres  restored  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  gave 
them  repose.  Compulsory  labour  was  abolished  j  the 
building  ceased.  This  second  iwrtion  of  the  section 
comprises  two  reigns  in  the  Lists  of  Eratosthenes  and 
the  Tablet  of  Abydos.  It  was  the  time  of  the  restora- 
tion. Mykerinus  I.  is  the  hero  of  the  popular  traditions 
repeated  to  Herodotus,  and  the  same  Mencheres  who  ia 
mentioned  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead."  It.is  therefore  a 
happy  fatality  that,  after  the  mysterious  pyramids  have 
been  so  frequently  ransacked  and  mutilated,  the  coffin- 
lid  of  this  very  monarch,  or  that  of  his  successor  with 
the  same  name,  and  the  mummy  beneath  it',  and  it  only, 
should  have  been  preserved.  The  bones  of  the  op- 
pressors of  the  people,  who  for  two  whole  generations 
harassed  hundreds  of  thousands  from  day  to  day,  have 
been  torn  from  those  sepulchral  chambers  which  they 
fondly  hoped  would  have  preserved  their  remains  for 
ever  from  the  annihilation  they  apprehended,  and  have 
bid  defiance  to  all  search  and  aU  demolition.  Diodorus, 
indeed,  mentions  an  Egyptian  tradition,  according  to 
which  neither  of  the  two  Kings  was  buried  in  hia 
own  pyramid  for  fear  of  a  popular  outbreak,  but  in  a 
secluded  spot  as  privately  as  possible.  The  good  and 
humane  king,  however,  who  abolished  the  inhuman 
soccage,  and  who  on  that  account  was  immortalised  in 
ballads  and  in  hymns  as  the  favourite  of  the  nation, 
although  his  coffin  was  broken  open,  has  remained 
down  to  our  days  in  his  own  pyramid,  rescued  irom  the 
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desolation  of  ages,  and  has  met  with  a  resting-place 
worthy  of  his  fame.  His  fate  may  famish  matter  for 
reflection  and  for  thought.  The  Empire  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, of  which  he  was  the  eighteenth  ruler,  has 
perished.  Two  other  empires  of  Pharaohs  have  suc- 
ceeded it ;  and  those  who  destroyed  the  last  of  them 
have  likewise  vanished  from  the  stage  of  history.  The 
gods  of  Egypt  have  sunk  in  the  dust ;  "  Son  of  Pha- 
raoh" has  hecome  a  reproach  and  a  by-word  in  the 
land  of  the  Pharaohs ;  even  the  language  ia  mute  among 
the  people,  and  threatens  to  disappear  irom  the  altar, 
where,  though  but  partially  understood,  it  stiU  is  re- 
tained. But  the  corse  of  Mencheres  reposes  at  this 
hour  in  greater  security  than  it  did  almost  five  thousand 
years  ago,  in  the  island,  the  mistress  of  the  world, 
whose  freedom  and  free  institutions  are  stronger  bul- 
wai^  than  the  ocean  which  encircles  her,  among  the 
treasurea  of  all  the  realms  of  nature  and  the  most 
exalted  remains  of  human  art.^  May  its  rest  never 
be  disturbed  so  long  as  the  stream  of  history  shall 
roll  on  t 

Mencheres,  then,  built  himself  a  pyramid,  or  one  was 
boilt  for  him  by  a  grateful  nation  under  his  successor ; 
probably  the  germ  of  the  pyramid  in  which  his  corse 
was  found.  Pammea  (i.  e.  Khnemu,  the  Ammonian), 
the  successor  of  the  second  Mencheres,  according  to 
Greek  tradition,  was  a  lineal  descendant  (that  is,  a 
grandson  in  the  female  line)  of  the  first  or  second 
Cheops.     Bis  being  called  son  of  Cheops  (L  e.  grandson 

**  We  cannot  refrain  from  ezpreaslDg  a  hope  that  some  alteration 
raaj  be  made  in  the  arrangement  of  these  remains.  At  present  they 
tie  huddled  toge^er  among  commonplacespecimensof  antiqai^,  at  the 
top  of  a  case  against  the  wall,  where  it  requires  considerable  pains  to 
(Hscorerthem.  On  acconntoftheir  height  from  the  ground,  few  people 
can  Me  them  at  all,  and  then  but  very  imperfectly.  Surety  they  dfl> 
•arre  a  more  favonrable  rite.  In  the  centre  of  the  beautiful  hall,  and 
a  glass  ease  to  themselves  of  which  there  are  many  in  the  collection. 
TOt.  II.  N 
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or  great-grandson)  is  o£  no  consequence,  as  both  bro- 
thers had  a  right  to  the  name.  It  is  clear  that  by 
building  the  pjxaimd  he  caused  the  downfall  of  his 
Dynasty  and  empire.  We  find,  in  the  Tablet  of  Abydos, 
in  Manetho,  and  the  monaments,  a  King  Nephercfaeres, 
whom  we  shall  shortly  identify  as  the  progenitor  of  the 
Elephantinfleac  Dynasty.  He  must  have  been  a  joint  or 
eontemporary  sovereign,  but  of  the  same  race ;  and  the 
Empire  was  again  divided  after  the  death  of  Pammes. 
Perhaps  U-SeSeR-KarF,  the  name  of  the  King  who  was 
mentioned  at  the  dose  of  our  inquiries  into  the  3rd  Dy- 
nasty, belongs  to  this  last  section  of  the  declining  Empire. 
The  composite  form  of  the  name  would  seem  to  favour 
the  supposition  that  he  is  later  than  the  3rd  Dynas^. 
In  the  ensuing  Memphite  one  (the  6th)  there  is  also  no 
place  for  him.  Most  of  the  Tombs  in  the  Field  of  Gizdi 
belong  to  the  Dynasty  whose  pyramids  were  built  there. 
In  examining  the  name  of  the  chief  of  Manetho's  5th 
Dynasty,  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  tracing  this 
conjecture  farther. 

Here  closed  the  first  great  section  of  the  Empire  of 
Menes.  After  it  had  lasted  570  years,  a  new  one  com- 
menced, which  is  represented  in  the  5th  and  6th  Dynas- 
ties. The  subeequent  history  proves  that  with  the  &U 
of  the  4th  Dynasty,  consequently  in  the  third  quarter 
of  the  6th  century  of  the  Empire  of  Menes,  t^e  power 
and  sovereignty  of  the  Old  Empire  was  broken  up.  It 
was  not  till  nearly  300  years  later  that  Egypt  was  re- 
united (by  the  12th  Dynasty),  then,  after  but  a  short 
period,  to  become  again  tributary  to  the  Palestinians 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

Is  it  conceivable  that  so  large  a  section  of  the  Old 
Empire  as  this  Is  should  have  been  entirely  passed  over 
in  Egyptian  tradition,  and  have  left  no  trace  whatever 
behind  it  7  Is  it  possible  that  so  large  a  portion  of  tlte 
annals  should  have  been  lost,  and  no  reminiscences 
have  been  tranHnitted  to  later  generations  7 
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We  believe  the  fact  to  be  directly  the  reverse.  Dio- 
dorua  narrates,  from  his  own  peculiar  sources  of  in- 
formation,  that  several  generations  after  the  good  old 
time  (which  he  makes  to  consist  of  the  Era  of  the  Seso- 
osidaa),  a  powerful  ruler,  Amosis,  arose,  who  perpetrated 
many  acta  of  injustice,  and  deprived  many  persons  of 
their  property.  Aktisanes,  an  Ethiopian,  took  the  field 
against  him,  and  deieated  him ;  upon  which  many  of 
his  subjects  revolted.  After  the  rule  of  the  Ethiopians, 
however,  Mendes  or  Marroa,  the  builder  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, reigned.  King  Amosis  consequently  lived  before 
the  13th  Dynasty,  and  can  be  no  other  than  our  Am- 
monion,  Amosis,  the  last  King  of  the  4th  Dynasty, 
whi<^  was  succeeded  by  an  ElephantinsBan  (the  5th), 
represented  by  other  authorities  as  Ethiopian.  We 
shall  discover,  however,  who  Aktisan^  was,  when  we 
analyze  the  two  Herakleopolitan  Dynasties,  the  9th  and 
the  10th. 

Were  there  any  authority  for  reading  Amosis  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  Pliny,  where  he  mentions  the 
King  who  was  boiied  in  the  Great  Sphinx,  he  must  also 
be  this  Amosis.  The  only  MS.,  however,  in  which  any 
confidence  can  be  placed,  that  of  Bamberg,  reads  Har- 
mais,  the  others,  Armms;  and  consequently  Amosis 
cannot  be  alluded  to  in  that  passage.  We  may  possibly, 
however,  discover  Hannais  in  his  Memphite  successor. 
But  there  is  also  unquestionably  an  historical  tradition 
about  this  enigmatical  old  King,  Amosis.  We  have 
alTcadj  shown,  in  the  previous  volume,  by  reference  to 
Plutarch  and  Porphyry,  that  Manetho  the  Sebennyte, 
in  a  work  on  TheoI<^  and  Archsology,  stated  that  the 
practice  <^  human  sacrifices  was  aboli^ed  in  Egypt  by 
King  Amdais.  It  is  perfectly  dear,  from  the  monu- 
ments, ibat  this  cannot  be  the  first  King  of  the  New 
Empire,  the  chief  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  whom,  moreover, 
Hanetho  did  not  call  Amosis,  but  Amos  (in  Egyptian, 
Aah-mwy  the  young  moon).     But  it  is  uncritical  to 
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question  the  truth  of  the  fact  itself.  Manetho,  the 
priest,  could  not  have  invented  it ;  and  he  would  as- 
suredly not'  have  transmitted  a  tradition  so  disparaging 
to  his  countrymen,  had  it  been  possible  to  disavow  it. 
Indeed  the  well  known  sacrificial  stamp  (a  prisoner 
fettered  and  kneeling)  is  palpable  and  undeniable  tes- 
timony to  the  fact.  It  is,  moreover,  a  trait  perfectly 
in  character  with  a  King  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  the  second 
of  which  is  represented  as  having  been  a  Freethinker. 
The  other  statement,  that  the  King  of  the  same  name 
built  a  pyramid,  can  only  with  certainty  be  referred 
to  a  Pharaoh  of  this  epoch.  The  point  to  which  the 
highest  historical  importance  here  attaches,  is  this  — 
that  after  the  fall  of  the  4lh  Dynasty,  which  seenia  to 
have  been  a  cruel  and  bloodstained  one,  the  Empire 
was  again  divided.  Upper  Egypt,  or  part  of  it,  devolved 
upon  a  southern  Dynasty  of  Elephantinsean  extraction^ 
which  received  assistance  from  Ethiopia,  far  the  largest 
portion  of  it,  however,  being  governed  by  Memphite 
sovereigns.  The  former  is  the  5th  or  Nephercheres 
Dynasty;  the  latter,  the  one  which  commenced  witJi 
Apappus  Phiops. 

The  arts  seem  to  have  reached  their  zenith  in  the  Old 
Empire  at  the  period  just  noticed.  The  drawing  and 
execution  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  perfect.  We  possess 
no  statues  of  that  age,  but  the  sculptures  are  correct 
and  simple  in  their  design.  Language  and  writing,  as 
well  as  the  mode  of  living  and  dvilization,  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  we  find  them  1500  years  later, 
although  a  critical  eye  will  observe  at  once  some  pecu* 
liarities  of  detail.  The  main  result,  as  regards  our 
researches,  is  this,  that,  like  the  oldest  monuments,  it 
offers  us,  not  the  commencement,  but,  in  all  essentials, 
the  picture  of  a  far  advanced  stage  of  civilization.  The 
historical  Empire  was  young ;  but  it  must  necessarily 
have  rested  upon  a  basis  of  centuries. 

The  peninsula  of  Sinai  was  sulgect  to  Egypt  under 
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the  first  two  Kings — the  Copperland  at  least,  from  their 
names  being  found  at  Wadi-Magara.  Her  dominion  at 
all  events  must  have  extended  far  to  the  southward, 
eastward,  and  westward,  jud^ng  by  the  grandeur  and 
costliness  of  the  works  executed  at  that  period.  The 
inheritance  of  Alenes,  as  already  remarked,  cannot  have 
been  comprised  within  a  narrower  compass. 


CONCLUSION. 


KBTBOSPECTIVE  GLANCE  AT  OUB  MAIN  ASSUHFTIOM,  THAT 
TOERB  18  NO  CUBOMOLOOICAL  SEBIES  EXTANT  BCT  IN 
ERATOSTHENES. 

Ebatosthebbs  has  by  no  means  transmitted  to  us  all 
the  Kings  contained  in  Manetho'a  Lists,  still  less  those 
of  the  Old  Royal  Register  at  Turin  of  the  time  of  the 
Ramessides.  His  Kings  are,  first,  those  of  the  House  of 
Menes,  or  the  1st  Dynasty;  then  the  Memphites,  or 
those  of  the  3rd  and  4th  Dynasties  of  Manetho.  Most 
of  the  names  in  the  separate  reigns  of  these  Dynasties 
can  be  shown  to  be  identical  with  those  of  Manetho, 
and  indeed  in  the  same  order.  In  default  of  names 
which  are  sometimes  grievously  mis-spelt,  the  unmis- 
takeable  similarity  of  the  reigns  comes  to  our  assistance, 
— a  similarity  which  cannot  possibly  be  accidental.  It 
is  equally  impossible  that  the  omission  of  every  name  of 
the  Kings  of  the  2nd  Dynasty  in  the  List  of  Erato- 
sthenes should  be  accidental.  It  necessarDy  proves  that 
the  2nd  and  3rd  were  contemporary  ;  and  both,  accord- 
ingly, could  not  be  introduced  into  a  series  which  was 
strictly  chronological.  We  possess  also  monumental 
names  of  the  3rd  Dynasty  about  which  there  is  no 
doubt.  Can  it  then  be  accidental,  that  the  Kings  of 
Manetho's  3rd  Dynasty  (the  Memphite  one)  which  exist 
on  contemporary  monuments  are  almost  all  of  them 
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identifiable  in  Eratosthenes,  whereas,  also,  Manethos 
names,  which  have  no  parallels  in  Eratosthenes,  do  not 
occur  in  the  monuments  ?  This,  however,  is  not  all. 
The  unmutilated  scutcheons  of  the  rojal  Tablet  of 
Tuthmosis  (the  so-called  TaUet  of  Kamak)  contain 
precisely  the  same  Kings,  and  no  othbbs,  while  Ma- 
netho's  names  which  are  wanting  in  Eratosthenes  are 
also  wanting  in  that  tablet.  Oaii  this  be  accidental? 
But  again  this  is  not  all.  The  order  of  the  reigns 
common  to  Eratosthenes  and  the  Tablet  is  the  same 
throughout.  We  shall  find,  it  is  true,  that  the  Tablet, 
which  was  strictly  genealo^cal,  was,  at  a  later  date, 
carried  on  through  Princes,  younger  scions  of  the  royal 
house  or  sons  of  a  younger  branch,  but  that,  where  it 
gives  actual  Kings,  no  selection  is  ever  made,  and  it  ex- 
hibits, wherever  we  can  test  it,  the  complete  series  (rf 
reigning  sovereigns. 

Whoever,  therefore,  in  spite  of  this  harmony  between 
Eratosthenes  and  the  Tablets  and  Monuments,  chooses 
to  maintain  that  the  Lists  of  Manetho  form  a  ckrorw 
logical  series,  will,  I  think,  wilfully  take  cm  his  own 
shoulders  the  whole  burden  of  proof;  and  doubly  so, 
because  in  general  Manetho's  own  explanation  is  against 
him.  For  if,  as  is  clear  indeed  to  any  impartial  critic, 
he  fixed  the  length  of  the  whole  Egyptian  chronolc^ 
from  Menes  to  Nectanebo  at  three  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty-five  years,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have 
added  together  the  Dynasties  of  this  section,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  succeeding  one,  in  the  Old  Empire,  in  order 
to  make  a  chronological  series.  There  would,  in  that 
case,  be  only  a  few  centuries  remaining  for  the  whole 
Middle  and  New  Empire.  In  the  two  other  diinsions 
of  the  Old  Empire,  we  shall  place  this  beyond  all  doubt 

The  especial  difference  between  sound  historicid  criti- 
cism  and  gratuitous  assumption  is  this,  that  in  the 
latter  an  attempt  is  made  to  establish  impoasibilitieB, 
because  difiiculties  occur  which  make  it  necessary  to 
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think.  In  comparison  with  these  difficulties,  such  as 
arise  on  the  opposite  side  disappear.  The  latter,  how- 
erer,  are  only  stumbling-blocka  to  those  who  do  not 
reflect  that  the  history  of  those  times  is  lost,  and  that 
we  con  only  restore  it  firom  the  Lists  and  Monuments. 
The  Kings  of  Manetho  and  the  Papyrus,  wherever  they 
do  not  owe  their  existence  to  the  chimeras  of  the  epi- 
lomists,  are  doubtless  perfectly  historical.  Still  this 
is  no  reason  why  the  compilers,  &om  want  of  criticism 
and  method,  should  not  have  entered  one  and  the  same 
King,  with  different  versions  of  his  name,  twice.  At  alt 
events  the  sum  total  of  their  reigns  does  not  form  a 
chronology.  It  is  clear  that,  prior  to  Menes,  Bgypt,  so 
far  from  forming  a  united  empire,  was  divided  into 
numerous  provinces,  governed  however  by  indigenous 
princes  of  their  own,  who  possessed  extenwve  territory. 
Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  we  find,  even  after  Menes, 
iudependent  Dynasties  reigning  simultaneously.  The 
princely  families  were  the  great  landowners  of  the  pro- 
vinces, who  called  themselves  Egyptian  Kings  as  often 
as  they  had  the  opportunity ;  and  without  doubt  their 
pedigrees  all  went  back  to  some  prominent  King,  if  not 
ft  god,  who  ruled  over  the  land  of  Egypt.  Thus  we 
see,  in  the  Khufu  Dynasty,  individual  princes  of  the 
&mily  possessing  a  number  of  villages.  Dynastic  de- 
scent and  vast  landed  property  naturally  give  a  claim 
to  dynastic  honours. 

It  seems  that  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dynasties  lived  on 
tenns  of  amity  with  each  other,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
indeed,  ^lared  the  imperial  soverdgnty.  Why  is  such  a 
system  of  jmnt  sovereignty,  or  at  least  the  maintenance 
of  amicable  relations  between  two  Dynasties,  both  de- 
scended irom  Menes,  so  impossible,  or  even  improbable  ? 
Dynastic  independence,  on  the  contrary,  based  upon  that 
of  some  thirty  ancient  houses  or  provinces,  is  the  original 
state.  And  why  should  there  not  have  been  co-regents 
in  E^pt  consisting  of  members  of  the  same  Dynasty,  as 
If  4 
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the  Cfesars  were  ?  Is  not  the  case  of  ancient  China  a 
parallel  one,  with  which  there  are  so  many  other  points 
of  similarity?  Was  it  not  customary  in  the  middle 
ages  of  Germany,  and  assuredly  iu  Schleswig  down  to 
the  18th  century,  to  have  joint  reigns  of  independent 
Koyal  Houses  over  the  same  provinces  ?  And  in  what 
country  has  there  ever  been  a  more  complete  system  of 
provincial  government,  with  ancestral  princes  and  gods 
of  their  own,  than  in  Egypt?  In  the  12th  Dynasty, 
twenty-seven  Nomes  existed ;  and  there  were  certainly 
not  fewer  in  early  times.  After  the  Thinites  were 
established  in  Memphis,  the  Southern  and  Northern 
Princes,  those  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  country,  were 
necessarily  allied  in  marriage  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Royal  House.  Claims  were  accordingly  set  up  to 
imperial  titles,  if  not  to  the  succe&si<xi  to  the  throne. 
Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  so  unreasonable  a  sup- 
position  that  the  annals  were  transmitted  by  means  of 
royal  registers  so  constructed  as  tliat  all  the  reigns 
were  counted  one  after  the  other  as  co-regents  with  the 
r^gning  sovereign  ?  Manetbo's  statement  as  to  hia 
SO  Dynasties  proves  that  these  Dynastic  Lists  were  ac- 
companied by  a  chronological  calculation  of  the  real 
length  of  an  historical  section,  as,  for  instance,  that 
from  Menes  to  Apappus.  There  are  still  extant,  in  the 
Papyrus,  remains  of  such  an  epilogus  of  the  sections, 
which  clearly  gave  not  merely  ^e  sum  of  the  years  of 
reign  annexed,  but  also  the  length  of  the  period.  Whe- 
ther this  was  done  critically  or  uncritic^ly  is  another 
question ;  the  EgyptJan  method  was  incorri^bly  faulty, 
at  all  events.  Manetho  was  its  first  critic  —  Manetho 
was  an  Egyptian  —  and  a  priest. 
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SECOND  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  EMPIRE. 


ThR    DITIDBO   JkXD  DECLINIKO     EmiBE,    FBOK    THE    AtJCSSBIOM    09 

Phiopb-Apafpdb  to^hat  or  Amsmeubs. 
Tear  or  Mshm,  670—842  -        -        -    273  Yeass. 

KofGS  OF  Eratobtbutes,  XX. — XXXI.        -      12  Beiqhs. 
RoiAL  Tablet  of  RAMStES  the  Gseat  (Abtdob),  XYIL — TrXXIT : 

16  SCUTCHEOHS. 

Botal     Tablet   of  Tstbhosis  III.    (Kabhak),    X— XXIV.: 

15  Scutcheons. 
DiHABTiES  Of  Mahetho,  V.  VL  VII.  VIII.  IX.  X.  XI. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  FIFTH  AND   SIXTH  DTNA8TIBS. — EBATCSTBENSS,  XX. 
XII.   XXn.,   107   TBABS. 


1  Flf^H  DTNASTT  OF  ICAHETHO. 
ElephanUntsan  Kings. 
I.  Thk  List  or  HAXXTBa 


riflhOTnaMy-ElepbaDtiiitEBn  Kingt. 

"i-xar" 

UoDiuMnt*. 

TiMetoTAbrdM. 

ffllS^ 

"SlKtap." 

i.n»Bdw- 

rte       -86 
S.6erhi^    IS 

"•"^^ 

8.Ctartt  -20 

6.IUthuT««44 

7.  HmkAk- 
ri.       -    9 

S.Tu«Im- 
rn       -44 

g.OdBM  -S3 
He 

I.  Odiod. 
hiignuda 

4.  Fhiopt  IDO 
age  of  6 

(N«iiim  to- 

Idem 

Vn. 

4.Phiop«100 

- 

7.MEB- 

EN- 
HER    S 
8.  TBT    38 

9.«M«    30 

USESEB 
KEF 

HEFRD- 
KAB-BA 

U-NAS 

XVIL  NEFBtr- 
KAB.BA  NEBL 

XVnL      TET- 
KAB~RA-MA. 

XIX.  NEFRU- 
KAR-BA  yi.) 
KHENTU. 

XX.  HEB-EN- 
HEB. 

XXL  SNEFEU. 

KAR 
XXII.   BA-BN- 

KAR 
XXIILNBFRU- 
KAB-RACm.) 
BEREL. 

XXIV.  NEFBU- 
KAB.. 

XXV.  SEFBU- 
KAR     PBFL 
8NEB. 

XXVl.aNEFBU- 
KAB-ANNU. 

(End  of ihe  Upper 
TowatKmp.} 
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In  the  second  part  of  tliis  section  we  shall  show  in 
a  more  authentic  manner  than  we  were  able  to  do, 
owing  to  the  want  of  monuments,  when  treating  of  the 
earlier  portion  of  the  Empire,  the  2nd  and  3rd  Dynasties, 
that  the  series  of  Eratosthenes  is  really  continued  in 
the  next  Memphite,  consequently  the  6th,  Dynasty. 
According  to  our  hypothecs,  indeed,  it  could  not  be 
continued  in  any  other,  and  that,  as  is  self-evident,  in 
an  unbroken  line,  after  the  fourth  Royal  House  became 
extinct. 

There  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  two  points  con- 
nected with  the  dth  Dynasty  which  will  require  to  be 
proved  in  solving  the  present  chronolo^cal  question,  in 
order  to  substantiate  tiie  above  hypothesis : 

First,  that  it  contuns  none  of  the  names  which  occur 
subsequently  in  the  Lists  of  Eratosthenes ;  and,  secondly, 
that  Manetho's  registration  of  this  Dynasty  is  really 
in  conformity  with  a  genuine  Egyptian  tradition. 

We  are  in  a  condition  to  prove  both  these  points. 
We  wish,  however,  thirdly,  to  substanliate  the  assump- 
tion, that  this  Egyptian  register  of  Manetho  is  as 
cerbunly  well  authenticated  and  of  as  strictly  his- 
torical and  genuine  a  character,  as  that  it  does  not 
belong  to  the  continuous  chronology  of  the  Egyptitui 
Emfdre. 

A  glance  at  the  above  Table  will  show  that  it  con- 
tains names  of  a  similar  kind,  in  which  the  predo- 
minating feature  is  the  name  of  Nephercheres,  the 
common  one,  the  fuoily  name  ending  with  kar-ra  or 
kar-her  (the  offering  of  Ra  or  Hor).  Accordingly  the 
names  of  Nefrukami  (Nephercheres)  and  Menkarra 
(Menkherea)  are  kindred  to  each  other  in  their  ter- 
mination (ifciwra),  which  probably  indicates  some 
dynastic  relationship.  No  single  name  of  this  kind  is 
found  in  the  List  of  Eratosthenes,  in  which  the  well- 
known  names  of  the  Kings  of  the  6th  Dynasty  follow. 
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IL  Tbe  Conkexion  ssTWBBif  THE  RorAL  Tablet  and  MoMDMeNts, 
AND  Eratosthenes. 

The  Tablet  of  Tuthmosis,  as  we  have  shown,  contains, 
immediately  after  the  Kings  of  the  3rd  Dynasty,  the 
scutcheon  of  Pepi,  i.  e.  Phiops-Apappus,  the  chief  of 
the  6th.  It  consequently  passes  over  the  4th.  The  im- 
mediate predecessor  of  Phiops  has  a  prenomen  Mer-m-i'a, 
whose  name  is  not  yet  identified  on  the  monuments. 
This  King  cannot  belong  to  the  period  prior  to  the  5th, 
any  more  than  the  mutilated  scutcheon  intervening 
between  him  and  Snefru  does  to  the  seventh  King  of 
the  3rd  Dynasty.  The  5th  closes  with  three  Kings 
whose  scutcheons  are  known.  We  must  assume,  there- 
fore, that  this  Dynasty,  as  well  ag  the  2nd  and  4th,  is 
omitted  in  the  Tablet.  The  4th  is  inserted,  however, 
in  the  Tablet  of  Eamses  at  Abydos,  in  which  there  are 
ten  scutcheons  containing  names  similar  to  those  of 
the  5th,  occurring  after  the  4th  Dynasty.  We  may 
call  them  Nephercheres  names,  from  the  prevalence  in 
them  of  that  designation.  Six  mutilated  names  follow, 
which  must  belong  to  Kings  prior  to  the  12th  Dynasty. 
There  is  therefore  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing 
that  those  of  Apappus  and  his  two  successors  were 
among  these  six  scutcheons;  the  series  was  doubtless 
continued  as  far  as  the  12th  Dynasty,  through  the  7th, 
8th,  uid  11th;  perhaps  through  the  11th  (Theban) 
Dynasty  only. 

If,  then,  the  two  tablets  do  not  enable  us  to  restore 
&.e  entire  series  of  Eratosthenes,  still  it  is  clear  that 
th^  contun  nothing  at  variance  with  the  assumption 
tiiat  it  was  the  chronological  one.  Ths  number  of  gene- 
ratioju,  however,  doea  taUy  with  the  number  of  Kings  in 
Ertttosthenee ;  not  at  all  with  the  extant  Lists  of  Manetho, 
This  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  criticism  of 
the  chronology. 
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The  difficulty  which  several  modem  inqnirera  have 
encountered  in  thia  section  consists,  however,  in  the 
circumstance  of  Lepsius  having  found  in  the  tombs  of 
the  i^ramids  of  Giseh  the  names  of  Kings  of  that 
Dynasty,  who  are  mentioned  as  referring  to  persons 
baried  in  them.  It  is,  of  course,  fair  to  suppose  that 
these  Kings  lived  during  the  building  of  these  pyramids. 
In  many  cases  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  their  erection ;  from  which  it  would  seem 
to  follow,  first,  that  they  reigned  in  Memphis;  and, 
secondly,  that  they  were  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  builders  of  the  pyramids. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  circum-  **• 
stance,  as  connected  with  our  present  inquiry,  f^^ 
is,  that,  inasmuch  as  there  is  but  one  single  1^  I 
name  of  a  King  found  in  the  tombs  of  Giseh,  UriI 
namely  USESERKARF,  we  must  undoubtedly  IfaJ 
identify  him  with  Uaerckeres,  the  first  King  ilmht. 
of  the  5th  Dynasty. 

It  is' true  that  we  have  also  a  Nefru  iri  harroy  the 
transcript  of  which  is  unquestionably  Nepherdieres,  the 
iri  in  the  middle  being  a  supplementary  expression  of 
the  r  sound  already  contained  in  the  sign  for  nefru 
(the  lute).  We  are,  however,  acquainted  with  a  King 
Nephercheres,  the  seventh  in  Manetho's  4th  Dynasty, 
whose  reign  and  that  of  his  successor  (the  fOTmerwith  7, 
the  latter  with  9  years),  have  been  shown  to  correspond 
with  that  of  the  fifth  King  in  Eratosthenes,  who  ragned 
35  years.  The  same  name  is  also  found  in  Upper  Egypt, 
espedally  on  some  alabaster  vases  brought  from  Abydra^ 
but  written  with  the  mouth  (ru)^  as  the  supplementary 
r  sound,  instead  of  the  eye.  We  are  not  justified  in  over- 
looking this  variation,  as  it  is  universal.  The  Nejrri  {iri) 
JcarrOj  found  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis,  is  there  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Sakura  (Leps.  ii.  47.,  Sakk&ra), 
which  confirms  the  conjecture  thrown  out  in  the  Srd  Dy- 
nasty, that  the  King  Kerpheres,  who  succeeds  Sephuris 
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(^Snefru),  is  a  mis-spelling  of  Nephercherea.  The  other^ 
who  is  found  at  Abydos  (Nefni^ni)karra'),  is  in  that  case 
exctuuvely  the  King  of  the  same  name  in  the  5th  Ele- 
phantiosan  Dynasty.     No  one  otheb  haue  ra  it  has 

BEEN  VOUND  IN  THB  PiBLD  OF  PtBAHIDS.      The  Only  tWO 

names  which  bear  any  resemblance  to  it,  Menkarher  and 
Tetkarra,  unqnestionably  do  not  belong  here.  It  is  true 
that  we  find  in  M&netho  Mencheres  =  Menkarher,  as  the 
name  of  the  seventh  King,  but  the  Papyrus,  in  thia  re- 
spect  incontesti  ble  authority,  in  which,  aa  we  shall  shortly 
see,  the  whole  series  of  the  last  three  Kings  of  this  name 
is  preserved,  calls  the  former  Merenher.  We  must, 
therefore,  read  in  Manetho  Mercheres,  instead  of  Men- 
cJteres;  for  the  sign  che  (bar,  arms  upraised),  is  also 
introduced  in  the  following  preuomen  Tartim'ea  (read 
TaAares),  whereas  the  Papyrus  has  Tet-Tet^  tiie  name, 
and  not  the  prenomen,  which  is  certtunly  more  cor- 
rect, as  distinguiBhing  it  from  Aaaes-Te^arra  of  the 
Srd  Dynasty. 

It  need  cause  no  surprise,  therefore,  that  the  first 
King  of  this  Dynasty  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
the  Memphite  Kings,  owing  to  the  confumon  whidi  is 
so  palpable  at  the  end  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  whose  do- 
minion extended  over  the  whole  Empire.  We  shall  find 
that  the  first  legitimate  King  of  the  6th  Memphite 
Dynasty  came  to  the  throne  at  six  years  old,  and  that 
an  Othoes,  his  predecessor,  to  whom  Manetho  assigns 
SO  years,  was  shin  by  his  guards.  This,  then,  was  a 
time  of  war.  The  supposition  that  the  third  King  of 
the  5th  Dynasty  is  ^so  reo^ed  in  the  Tombs  of 
Memphis  is  the  m(»:e  untenable,  because  the  Nepher- 
cheres  there  mentioned  is  decidedly  connected  with  a 
King  of  the  Srd  Dynasty,  imd  consequently  belongs  to 
an  earlier  period. 

The  notion  that  the  Elephantinffians  reigned  at 
Memphis  seems  to  me,  therefore,  inadmissible.  Admit- 
ting even  that  either  one  or  other  of  these  suppoai- 
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tions  can  be  laaintsined,  it  would  be  a  haaty  inference 
that  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasties  were  not  cotemporaneous. 
A  joint  imperial  reign  and  equal  right  to  the  necropoleis 
around  the  two  imperial  cities,  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
cannot  be  considered  so  improbable  as  to  oblige  ua  to 
adopt  a  notion  bo  utterly  inexplicable  and  impossible, 
namely,  that  in  a  List  of  "  Kings  who  ruled  at  Thebes," 
and  one  so  unbroken  as  it  is,  there  should  have  been  an 
omission  precisely  of  a  South-Egyptian  Dynasty,  if  it 
were  not  a  co-dynasty  of  the  reigning  imperial  house. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  further  detailed  criticism  of 
the  nine  names  in  Manetho,  we  will  first  see  what  else 
is  to  be  ^scoyered  respecting  this  period. 

HL  Tas  ToBiN  Pafybub  :  Mbbekhss,  Tbt-Tet,  Unas,  the  last 
Thbeb  Einqs  of  Maketho'b  Fifth  I>m.t.8Tr. 

The  remarkable  fragment  of  the  Royal  Turin  Papyrus, 
g^ren  in  our  third  column,  already  quoted,  proves  the 
series  of  Manetho  to  be  historical.  It  contains  the 
names  of  the  last  three  Kings  of  his  5th  Dynasty^; 
an  authentic  testimony,  therefore,  in  Manetho's  favour, 
of  the  15th  century  B.C. !  The  comparison  of  the  two 
Lists  is  full  of  instruction  throughout. 

In  the  first  place,  it  warns  ub  against  an  error  into 
which  we  are  liable  to  fall.  The  last  element  of  the 
names,  which  sound  like  Mencheres  and  Nephercheres,  is 
not  ra,  re,  the  Sun ;  but  her,  Horus,  the  primeval  symbol, 
and  probably  that  of  the  ^thiopo-Theban  Kings. 

The  Jirst  of  these  three  Kings  in  the  fragment  is  called 
Mer-en-her  (beloved  of  Horus).  The  second  is  named 
Tet,  and  is  evidently  mis-spelt  in  the  Greek  text,  owing 
to  a  part  of  a  letter  having  been  lost.  The  name  of 
the  third  King,  Unas,  confirms  the  reading  of  the  only 
good  MS.  of  Syncellus,  which  we  follow  in  our  version 
of  the  text  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes,  Onnos,  not 
Obnoa. 

**  Lepdu^  PJ.  V. 
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There  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  dates,  and  a  for  more 
considerable  one,  whicib  is  no  less  remarkable  than  the 
agreement  in  the  names.  The  difference  in  the  first 
reign,  where  Manetho  has  9  years,  and  the  Turin  MS. 
8,  is  easily  explained  by  the  odd  months  being  lost  out 
ofthe  fragments,  and  which  justify  Manetho  in  assigning 
another  year  to  this  King.  To  the  other  two  he  assigns 
44  and  33,  the  Egyptian  List  38  and  30.  In  my  opinion 
these  are  neither  an  error  in  copying,  nor  unhiatoricai 
and  fictitious.  This  simple  instance  will  convey  an  idea 
of  the  difficulties  in  Egyptian  chronology ;  and  we  can 
fully  conceive  that  it  required  all  the  talent  d(  such  a 
man  as  Eratosthenes  and  the  royal  commissioners,  by 
patient  criticism  and  examination  of  the  archives,  to 
arrive  at  the  real  state  of  facts,  and  to  reconstruct  the 
true  chronology.  The  12th  Dynasty  will  furnish  us 
with  an  instance  of  vastly  greater  importance.  In  the 
present  case  the  discrepancy  is  historically  of  little  con- 
sequence, chronologically  of  none  at  alL  The  whole 
series  of  Elephantinsean  Kings  is  contemporaneous  with 
the  Imperial  Kings  from  a  given  starting  point,  namely, 
the  close  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  and  it  is  wholly  unim- 
portant for  the  chronology  of  Egypt,  whether  it  ter- 
minated a  little  earlier,  or  a  little  later. 

IT.   CoMTHFORAJtT  MoMDUENTB :   TSZFKUKAR-TU.,   XJllAB. 

The  feet  of  the  historical  reality  of  Manetho's  Kings, 
which  is  of  the  greatest  moment  in  forming  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  value  of  his  Lists  and  the  other  tradi- 
tions, has  been  at  last  substantiated  most  satisfactorily, 
thanks  to  Lepsius's  researches,  by  the  monumenis  of 
Upper  Egypt  themselves.  It  is  true  that  we  only  know 
two  of  them,  but  they  are  both  in  Upper  Egypt.  We 
have  already  shown  that  if  the  name  of  Nepherche- 
res,  the  third  King  in  Manetho's  List,  be  found  on 
«>nteraporary  monuments,  he   must  be  Ne/fukar-ra, 
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wbo  is  only  found  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  name,  more- 
over, ia  written  in  pure  ideographs,  whereas  the  Mem- 
phite  one  never  occurs  without  the  eye  sign.  We  give 
here  the  full  titles  both  of  Snefru  and  of  Nephercheres, 
from  Lepsiua'B  collection. 


S 


»l    tiw    i!« 

T"        rtie^        (9\ 
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Ntpbocbem,  Ri  ixAr-ktf. 
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The  same  holds  good  of  Unas,  Onnus.  In  the  Papy- 
ru  it  is  given  as  a  prenomen,  with  Sut(_enyKkeb,  sprig 
and  wasp,  over  it ;  and  on  the  alabaster  vases  in  the  scut- 
cheon, before  the  name,  the  sign  of  hia  title  (Sa-n-ra, 
Bon  of  Helios)  ia  also  found.  In  the  southern  Une,  the 
more  simple  and  ancient  designation  was  retained; 
in  the  Memphite  Empire  from  this  time  forth,  that  is, 
contemporaneously  with  the  beginning  of  the  5th  Dy- 
nasty, the  scutcheons  contdning  the  title  and  fiunily 
name  seem  to  have  been  quite  distinct. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  Nephercherea  has  one 
hawk,  Mer-n-Ta  two,  and  Pepi  three,  standing  on  the 
emblem  of  gold,  this  fixes  their  chronological  order. 
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V.  The  Two  Both.  Tajilxts  or  Kabnae  amd  Abtdos. 

The  two  old  royal  series  of  Abydos  and  Karnak  now 
remain  to  be  considered.  In  the  former  after  Sabftra,  the 
sixth  King  of  the  3rd  Dynasty,  follows  Snefru,  the 
seventh.  Three  scutcheons  only  intervene  between 
him  and  the  chief  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  who  is  preceded 
by  a  name  Mer-n-ra  having  some  analogy  with  his 
prenomen,  but  which  is  not  met  with  elsewhere.     The 


H    H 


scutcheon  between  him  and  Snefru  (the  eighth,  the  last 
in  the  upper  row)  is  destroyed.  Lepsius  has  filled 
it  up  with  the  name  of  Nephercberes,  which  must  be 
considered  the  most  natural  conjecture,  after  what  has 
been  said  as  to  the  reading  of  the  two  unintelligible 
names,  Kephuris  and  Kerpherea.  When  we  examine 
the  6th  Dynasty,  we  shall  produce  direct  proof  of  its 
correctness  from  a  contemporary  monument  on  which 
Nejrukar-rat  Mer-n-ra^  and  P^i-Merira  follow  each 
other. 

The  last  name  we  had  under  consideration  in  the  royal 
series  of  Abydos  was  Nephercberes  the  successor  of  Men- 
cheres  (the  northern  Soverdgn  of  that  name,  according 
to  our  views),  or  the  sixteenth  scutcheon  in  the  upper 
row.  The  other  names  in  it  (17 — 26)  are  now  wholly 
obliterated,  but  they  can  all  be  supplied  by  means  of  the 
o  2 
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above  mentioned  authorities.  All  these  ten  Kings  are 
distinguished  by  having  a  similar  family  name,  as  are 
those  of  the  fifth  house  in  Manetho;  but  the  twenty-fifth 
King  offers  perhaps  direct  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
our  assumption,  that  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasties  were 
contemporaneous.  His  scutcheon  has  the  distinguish- 
ing element,  the  appropriation  of  the  name  of  Pepi 
(Apappus),  the  chief  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  We  find  in 
the  28th  Dynasty  a  striking  instance  of  this  custom 
of  the  later  Kings  of  a  Dynasty  embellishing  the  simple 
scutcheons  of  their  ancestors  with  particular  addi- 
tions. It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  an  invariable  sign  that 
such  are  of  a  later  date  than  the  simple  scutcheons. 
But  if  the  contemporaneity  of  the  5th  and  6th  Dynas- 
ties  be  denied,  it  is  impossible  to  explain  why  a  King 
of  the  former  should  appropriate  to  himself  the  name 
of  the  chief  of  the  latter,  as  a  distinguishing  element 
in  his  own  family  name, 

We  have  said  that  the  names  of  the  5th  Dynasty  of 
Manetho,  and  those  which  correspond  to  them  on  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos,  evidently  possess  one  common  cha- 
racteristic peculiarity.  But  it  is  no  less  cert^n  that 
the  Tablet  does  not  give  the  Kings  themselves,  but  only 
Princes  of  that  family.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  scutcheon 
containing  the  twentieth  name,  the  Horus  sign  instead  of 
the  Sun's  disk  is  still  legible,  which,  as  the  Tablet  of 
Karnak  shows,  is  the  title  by  which  Princes  were  dis- 
tinguished from  Kings.  The  hieroglyphical  signs  of 
Kings  above  the  scutcheons  are  mere  supplements.  We 
might  also  perhaps  suspect  that  many,  or  all  the 
others,  had  the  same  peculiarity,  if  it  did  not  im- 
peach the  accuracy  of  those  persons  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  complete  copy  of  the  Tablet ;  for  each 
of  those  scutcheons,  except  the  twenty-first,  that  of 
Sahfira,  commenced  either  with  the  Horus  or  the  Sun's 
disk,  so  that  where  the  hieroglyphics  are  almost  obli- 
terated, the  ordinary  sign,   the   Sun,   might   also  be 
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Inferred.  This  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  simplest  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  before  alluded  to,  that  great  as  is  the 
similarity  between  the  names  on  the  Tablet  and  those 
of  Manetho's  5th  Dynasty,  there  is  only  one  which 
actually  corresponds  with  them.  This  is  Mer-n-her 
(twentieth  scutcheon),  which  we  identified  in  the 
Papyrus  as  the  last  King  but  three  of  the  5th  Dy- 
nasty. All  the  rest  are  totally  different,  so  that  we 
hare  no  reason  for  supposing  them  to  be  actual  Kings  of 
the  Empire  of  Egypt,  or  even  of  Elephantina.  In  the 
instance  of  the  last  three  Kings  in  Manetho — and  the 
monuments  give  no  others  but  those  found  in  Manetho 
— this  is  proved  indisputably  by  the  authority  of  the 
Old  Egyptian  Papyrus.  We  cannot  wonder  indeed  that 
such  is  the  arrangement  of  the  Tablet.  Was  it  possible 
always  to  trace  back  the  genealogy  in  the  most  direct 
line  by  reigning  Kings  ?  Was  it,  in  fact,  their  inten- 
tion to  do  so  ?  In  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  from  and  after 
the  chief  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  the  succession  is  osten- 
wbly  carried  on  by  means  of  Dukes  (eepa)  ;  and  that 
it  was  so  here  seems  to  us  a  necessary  inference.  In 
the  sequel  we  shall  show  irrefragably  that  the  names  do 
not  belong  to  any  later  Dynasty,  and  that  the  Tablet 
subsequently  g^ves  reigning  Monarchs  again,  the  same, 
indeed,  as  are  found  in  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes.  We 
have  then  seemingly  before  us  a  collateral  line,  either 
not  reigning,  or  not  recognised  ;  that  is,  a  scion  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  Thebes,  probably  one  that  branched 
off  in  the  female  line.  The  clue  is  a  valuable  one,  as 
showing  that  royal  series  of  an  historical  character 
may  have  been  formed,  which  would  easily  swell  the 
number  of  Princes  in  the  Old  Empire  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Even  at  Karnak,  those  to  whom  sacrifices  are 
offered,  are  called  in  the  votive  inscription,  "Kings  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt." 

The  following  scutcheons,  from  36  to  44,  represent 

the  succession  as  it  appears  on  the  Tablet  of  Abydos ; 
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No.  45  ia  already  mentioned  &t  p.  195 ;  Kos.  46  to  48 
are  the  last  monaxchs  of  this  dynasty  frwn  the  Turia 
Papyrus. 
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YI.   Ths  Sccokbsioit  of  Afisa  and  Unas  in  a.  Toub  nsas  the 
Great  Fthakid. 

Lepsius,  in  his  great  work  (II.  PI.  75.),  has  pub- 
lished a  remarkable  inscription,  found  in  a  tomb  near 
the  Great  Pyramid,  which  is  given  incorrectly  by  Mr. 
Poole  from  the  Rev,  Mr.  Lieder's  copy  (Homb  jEgypt. 
PI.  v.).  In  this  inscription  a  person  states,  most  un- 
equivocally, that  he  was  the  devoted  servant  of  King 
Ages  and  afterwards  of  King  Unas.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  a  word  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Poole's  assertion, 
unsupported  aa  it  Is  by  any  argument  and  at  variance 
with  historical  criticism,  that  the  Ases  or  Assa  of  the 
monuments  represents  the  fifth  and  last  Shepherd  King, 
Asseth,  as  according  to  him  An  does  Janoas,  the 
fourth;  and  finally,  that  Unas,  the  last  King  of  the 
5th  Dynasty,  being  a  contemporary  of  Ases,  the  5th  and 
15th  Dynasties  must  belong  to  the  same  period  of  Egyp- 
tian  history.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Poole  wiU  him- 
self see  the  impossibility  of  admitting  such  synchronisms 
and  parallels,  when  he  returns  to  these  researches. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  consider  what  conclu- 
sions are  to  be  drawn  from  the  incontestable  fact  that 
a  King  Ases  waa  the  predecessor  of  Unas.  The  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  this  King  Unas  is  called  in  the 
Papyrus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Tet-Tet^  who  was 
himself  the  successor  of  Har-men-Kar.  Now  Tet-tet 
might  be  Teikei'es,  who,  according  to  Manetho  (with  a 
slight  mis-spelling  in  our  Lists),  precedes  Unas  and  fol- 
lows Menkeres,  whose  name  probably  corresponds  with 
Har-men-kar,  for  this  Scutcheon  reads  Menkarher,  if 
the  sign  of  the  sun  is  pronounced  last,  which  certainly 
was  the  case  in  many  similar  instances.  It  may  indeed 
be  urged,  that  a  person  who  died  in  the  service  of 
Unas  might  have  served  an  earlier  king  of  the  same 
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family,  though  not  an  immediate  predecessor.  It  may 
also  be  argued  that  Ases  was  a  co-regent,  whose  name 
is  not  entered  in  the  Lists. 

As  regards  the  inscription  discovered  by  Prisse  *,  in 
the  tomb  of  Sakkar^  where  we  find,  after  the  standard 
title  TET-U,  the  throne-  and  family-name  of  King 
Assa,  written 

RA-TET-KAR  ASSA: 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  belief  that  this  is 
the  same  King  of  the  5th  DjTiasty  whom  we  know  to 
have  preceded  Unas.  For  the  family  name  Tetkarra 
evidently  belongs  to  this  dynasty,  and  has  nothing  ana- 
logous to  it  in  the  third.  It  must  therefore  be  admitted 
that  the  name  was  spelled  indifferently  Ases  and  Assa ; 
but  that  is  no  re^on  for  mainttuning  bis  identity  with 
an  old  King  Ases',  who,  on  the  official  tablet  of  Kamak, 
is  a  predecessor  of  An,  who,  in  his  turn,  preceded  Nefru. 
The  succession  of  Ases  and  Unas  renders  such  an  iden- 
tification impossible.  Hence  the  assumption,  that  this 
Karoak  Series  belongs  to  the  3rd  Dynasty,  instead  of 
being  refuted  is  confirmed  by  these  monuments. 

The  result  of  connected  historical  criticism  seems, 
therefore,  to  be,  that  the  reign  before  Unas  was  repre- 
sented by  co-r^;ents.  The  name  recorded  in  the 
Papyrus  is  Tet-tet  or  Tet-u  ?,  that  in  Manetho  probably 
Tetkeres;  the  complete  name  mentioned  in  the  Ghizeh- 
tomb,  is  Ra-tet-kar  A^a.  As  there  is  no  trace  of  King 
Assa  amongst  the  preceding  Kings,  it  is  most  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  was  one  of  the  princes  who  reigned 
immediately  before  Unas. 

■  Ravae  ArchtBol(^iqae,  l^rt  U,  1845.  Salle  dea  AncStrea  des 
Tatbmea,  III.  p.  7. 
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The  List  of  Eratosthenes  contains  three  reigns,  and 
doubtless  three  names.  That  of  the  second  King  is 
lost;  bat  the  translation  proves,  at  all  events,  that  it 
was  quite  different  from  the  preceding  one.  Manetho's 
Lists,  though  they  seem  to  contain  sis  reigns,  may  easily 
be  reduced  to  the  same  three.  We  have  mentioned 
above,  in  analyzing  the  name  of  S&ris,  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  4th  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  that  the  first, 
Othoes,  was  a  usurper,  who  ruled  as  tyrant  in  Memphis 
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after  tbe  fall  of  the  Kbufu  family.  He  Is  expressly 
described  as  a  tyrant,  wbo  lost  bis  throne  and  life  at  the 
bands  of  his  own  guards.  We  shall  hereafter  recognize 
him  as  the  founder  of  the  HerakleopoHtan  Dynasty. 
Manetbo,  therefore,  could  not  possibly  include  bis  reign 
in  the  6tb  Dynasty.  Tbe  entry  here  was  only  an 
historical  one. 

The  true  date  of  Manetbo,  accordingly,  we  find  to  be 
203-30,  i.e.l73  years. 

It  remains  now  to  analyze  this  List  by  tbe  aid  of 
Eratosthenes  and  tbe  monuments. 

After  the  demise  of  Othoes  follow  Phiops  and  Metba- 
supbis  with  53  and  7  years  respectively,  then  Phiops  and 
Menthesupbis  with  100  years  and  1  year  respectively  ; 
that  is,  the  same  names  repeated,  but  this  time  with 
the  date  c^  the  first  two  reigns  in  Eratosthenes.  Then 
follows  Nitokris,  precisely  tbe  same  name  as  in  Erato- 
sthenes, but  with  tbe  date  doubled,  12  instead  of  6. 
The  nuHiuments  contain  no  mention  of  the  first  two 
dates,  but  do  record  the  second.  Those  of  this  Dynasty 
many  of  which  were  neither  known  nor  identified  before 
Lepsius  went  to  Egypt,  represent  its  first  King  as 
(MERI-RA)  PePI.  Tbe  following  facsimile  of  all  his 
titles  is  borrowed  from  Lepsius's  collection. 


k  ss  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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The  Egyptian  word  translated  by  Eratosthenes,  "  tbe 
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greatest,"  was  pronounced  pi-apb,  or  papb."  Apapfus, 
then,  and  Phi-6ph  are  identical;  phi  is  the  article 
with  the  strong  aspirate;  the  A,  a  prefi^.  In  the 
historical  Papyrus  Oilier**,  of  the  British  Museum,  the 
King  is  called  A-PePI.  Eratosthenes'  version  of  the 
name  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  Hieratic,  and  very  natu- 
rally so,  for  he  constructed  his  Lists  not  from  the 
monuments,  but  manuscript  registers  of  Kings.*  It 
would  be  therefore  in  itself  inadmissible  to  make  a 
second  King,  unknown  to  the  monuments,  out  of 
this  A-pepi.  The  whole  internal  criticism  of  Mane- 
tho's  Lists,  moreover,  proves  that  these  numbers  are 
obtained  by  doubling  the  dates  of  the  same  two  rulers. 
The  numbers  53  and  7  we  by  no  means  consider  un- 
historical.  They  are  undoubtedly  made  up  by  adding 
the  date  of  the  collateral  to  the  principal  reign.  The 
successor  of  Apappus  must  have  reigned  coordinately 
with  his  father  or  grandfather,  from  the  48th  year  of 
his  sovereignty.  Some  Lists  have  even  added  to  the 
date  of  his  sole  reign  the  last  6  years  of  his  widow  and 
sister.  We  leam  from  a  notice  in  Eratosthenes,  fortu- 
nately copied  by  Syncellus,  that  Nitokris  reigned  those  6 
years  in  the  stead  of  her  husband,  in  accordance  with 
what  Herodotus  says,  that  the  Egyptian  Princes  con- 
ferred on  her  the  sovereignty,  after  having  murdered 
her  brother,  which  brother,  by  the  same  authority^ 
was  also  her  husband.  Thus  explained,  all  the  dates 
have  an  historical  character;  they  were  also  correct  in 
the  original  historical  tradition.  StUl  they  no  more 
formed  a  chronology  than  did  the  individual  reigns 
of  the  contemporary  Roman  Emperors  in  the  3rd  and 


"  According  to  Lepsins,  Introduction,  p.  514.,  Apdp=giant. 

**  Esamined  flrat  by  Champollioo,  and  eome  of  the  principal  pas- 
sages explained  hj  ^iToIini,  apparently  bj  means  of  his  master's 
papers,  whicli  be  itolc 
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4th  centuries.  The  mistake  probably  was  Manetho's 
own,  the  origin  of  which  has  been  traced  in  the  first 
book,  or  it  may  even  have  been  made  by  the  earlier 
interpreters  of  the  traditions  of  the  Old  Empire.  The 
monuments,  however,  also  give  us  the  name  of  the 
second  King,  which  is  lost  in  Eratosthenes,  and  in 
Manetho  slightly  misspelt.  We  find  repeatedly  by  the 
side  of  Pepi,  or  in  conjunction  with  him,  (Ra-hbb-teti) 
MENTU-HEPT,  whose  complete  titles,  which  Lepsius 
discovered,  with  the  difierent  modes  of  writing  them^, 
we  borrow  from  his  collection. 


K  ID  ^  V 


The  name  in  Kanetho  then  is  Menthuophis,  that  is, 
**  the  dependent  on  Mandu  ;"  or,  as  Eratosthenes  seems 
to  have  translated  it,  "holding  fast,  like  Mars.""*  For 
Wilkinson  has  pointed  out  that  the  god  Mandu  was  not 
understood  by  the  Greeks  as  Pan,  but  as  Ares.''' 

"•  ITie  complete  title  was  publisbed  first  from  ft  moDament  on  the 
Koseayr  road,  discovered  and  copied  b;  Burton. 

w  CXETIXOC  QC  APHC  instead  of  EXECKOCOKAPAC  This 
evidently  does  not  contain  the  name,  bat  the  translatioD  of  it. 

^'  Manners  and  Ciut.,  vol.  t.  p.  31.  seq.  'Ap^s  also  oceura  as  the 
Greek  reading  of  the  name  of  an  Egyptian  god  in  the  translation  of 
the  obelisk  by  Hermapion.  He  was  probably  the  tenth  in  the  Dy- 
nasties of  gods  of  the  Turin  Papyrus.  The  name  is  wanting  there,  bnt 
the  hawk,  his  symbol,  is  preserved.  Month  is  designated  with  the 
hawk  head ;  be  is  also  called  Mont-Hor. 
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We  are  not  aware  of  the  name  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Nitokris  having  been  found  on  the  monuments, 
but  Birch  has  no  doubt  that  it  occurs  in  the  fifth  co- 
lunm  of  the  Turin  Papyrus,  followed,  however,  by  the 
names  of  three  other  Kings.  We  meet  with  a  Princess 
of  that  name  in  the  New  Empire  written  in  hierogly- 
phics precisely  as  Eratosthenes  renders  it,  "the  ric- 
toriouB  Athene,"  Nei^-dker, 

Here  again  everything  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  List  of  Eratosthenes  is  the  only  chronolo- 
l^cal  one,  and  also  that  Manetho's  tradition  is  his- 
torical throughout.  It  may  however  be  urged  that 
the  introduction  of  a  reign  of  100  years  proves  the 
Egyptian  tradition,  which  both  Manetfao  and  Erato- 
sthenes followed,  to  hate  been  mythical  and  wholly  un- 
historical.  We  think  that  this  would  be  very  hasty 
criticism.  No  one  now  can  assert  that  the  series  of 
Egyptian  Kings,  from  Menes  downwards,  is  mytho- 
logical, without  betraying  gross  ignorance  of  the  monu- 
ments. All  the  accounts  which  we  possess,  even  in  onr 
meagre  epitomes,  particularly  notice  the  extrsordinaiy 
length  of  the  reign — a  proof  that  the  statement  was 
not  introduced  into  the  annals  upon  slight  grounds. 
Eratosthenes  considered  it  as  strictly  historical,  other- 
wise he  would  not  have  registered  the  100  years  in  his 
List.  The  statement  that  Apappus  reigned  exactly  100 
years  to  an  hour,  mentioned  in  some  authorities  he  con- 
sulted, was  only  repeated  by  him  upon  that  ground,  it 
being  just  as  unimportant  to  him,  as  it  is  to  us,  whether 
his  reign  fell  short  of  100  years  by  a  single  hour 
or  several  months.  Our  epitome  contains  another  in- 
valuable entry,  that  Apappus  succeeded  to  the  throne 
at  ax  years  of  age,  which  is  likewise  stated  by  Manetho. 
He  must  consequently  have  reached  the  age  of  105  or 
106.  Is  there  anything  so  impossible  in  this?  Long 
reigns  were  not  uncommon  in  Egypt,  even  in  the  New 
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Empire.  We  read,  on  contemporary  monuments,  of  the 
66th  year  of  the  great  Ramesaea.  Taking  the  whole 
Dynasty  together,  we  have  three  reigns  in  107  years, 
which  is  about  the  average  of  the  old  Rulers.  Nothing' 
has  been  urged  on  the  score  of  improbability  about  the 
two  reigns  of  Apappua  and  his  successor,  which,  toge- 
ther, comprised  101  years. 

The  monuments  record  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Apappus  (Pepi-Meri-ka),  the  second  of  Mentu- 
hept  Ra-neb-ta.  This  latter  datum  is  no  wise  at  vari- 
ance with  those  of  Manetho  and  Eratosthenes ;  for  if, 
for  instance,  he  reign.ed  three  months  and  a  day  over  the 
year,  it  would  have  been  represented  on  the  monuments 
thus:  "in  the  second  year,  fourth  month,  and  first 
day."  In  the  chronology,  on  the  other  band,  the  one 
year  only  could  be  reckoned." 

The  contemporary  monuments  are  here  the  more 
invaluable,  as  the  corresponding  scutcheons  are  wanting 
altogether  in  the  Royal  Series  of  Abydos  and  in  that  of 
Karnak.  The  scutcheon  following  Pepi  (who  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  King  Mer-n-ra)  is  destroyed  ;  but  the  next 
scutcheons  expressly  state  that  all  the  rest  of  the  tablet 
consists  of  Princes,  not  Kings,  and  consequently  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  royal  family. 

These  monuments,  as  already  intimated,  make  more 
frequent  mention  of  Apappus  than  any  of  the  preceding 
Kings.  It  appears  from  Lepsiua's  work  (to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  arranging  what  was  heretofore  a  mass 
of  complete  confusion)  that  lie  was  King  of  almost  all 
Egypt.  To  the  southward,  for  instance,  he  is  found  as 
far  as  Silsilis;  to  the  northward,  in  the  whole  Hepta- 

"  We  find,  in  the  Tablet  of  ^^rnak,  s  King  with  the  prenomen 
Ra-neh-hem,  the  fifth  before  the  I2th  Djnastj,  and  we  must  talie 
care  not  to  overlook  the  difierence  between  the  last  sign  which  is 
totally  different  from  ta  (world,  (o).  We  read  on  a  aarkophagus  the 
name  Ra-Mentuhept,  of  whom  we  know  nothing. 
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nomis,  as  well  as  aloDg  the  road  to  Eossayr  and  the 
Copperland  of  Arabia.  Hence,  then,  the  Elephantmsean 
dynasty  would  seem  to  have  been  absolute  as  far  as  the 
pass  of  Silsilis;  Thebes  belonged  to  the  supreme  mo- 
narch ;  all  which  is  in  accordance  with  our  hypothesis  as 
to  the  connexion  between  the  ancient  Theban  and  Mem- 
phite  Kings.  No  prince  ranked  in  the  annals  from 
which  the  chronology  was  compiled,  as  an  Imperial 
Sovereign,  unless  he  were  master  of  those  two  imperial 
cities.  Hence  Merophite  and  Theban  Kings  are  never 
met  with  coordinately.  Wilkinson  found,  in  the  sepul- 
chral caves  of  Khenoboskion,  his  name  written  as  Pepi, 
with  two  others  to  whom  he  was  likewise  at  a  loss 
to  assign  a  place  in  history.^^  They  stood  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

Pepi,  with  the  variant  Mert-ra  (in  the  first  passage 

there  had  been  originally  another  name). 
Mer-n-ra. 
Nefrukar-ra. 

These  scutcheons  have  the  hieroglyphic  of  priests  before 
them,  which  Wilkinson  erroneously  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  King  himself,  as  Rosellini  did  in  the  scutcheon  of 
Khufu.  In  both  cases  it  simply  means  that  the  person 
in  question  was  a  priest  of  those  Kings  or  during  their 
reigns.  The  latter  is  the  more  probable,  and  admits  of 
easy  explanation  on  our  hypothesis.  We  have  found 
Nefrukar-ra,  Nephercherea,  the  ancestor  of  the  Southern 
Line  at  the  end  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  to  which  Apappus 
succeeded.  On  the  Tablet  of  Karnak,  the  King  J/er- 
n-ra  is  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Apappus ;  and  we 
should  infer,  from  the  similarity  between  that  scutcheon 
and  the  title  of  King  Pepi,  that  there  was  a  close  con- 
nexion between  them.  With  Apappus's  reign  the  complete 

n  Manners  and  Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.    Egypt  and  Iliebas, 
p.  401.  seq. 
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separation  of  the  title  and  family  name  came  into  vogue. 
Here  ogmn  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  former  was  de- 
rived from  the  standard  name.  In  Apappu3  and  his 
successor,  the  only  distinction  between  the  title  and 
standard  name  consisted  in  the  Sun  (ra)  being  prefixed 
to  the  former.  A  monument,  in  Wilkinson  ''*,  on  the 
Kossayr  road,  represents  the  King,  with  the  Crown  of 
Upper  Egypt,  as  Meri'ra ;  and  the  same  King,  sitting 
bsick  to  back  to  him,  with  the  Crown  of  Lower  Egypt, 
as  Pepi. 

We  will  now  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  Sfa- 
netho's  Lists,  and  see  what  bearing  this  remarkable 
monument  has  upon  our  hypothesis  as  to  the  5th  and 
6tb  Dynasties  being  contemporaneous.  We  know,  from 
the  monument  of  Khenoboskion,  that  Mei--n>ra  and 
Nefrukar-ra  were  two  Kings  who  reigned  before  or 
after  Pepi-Apappus  ;  but  the  Tablet  of  Karnak  having 
Mer-n-ra  before  Pepi  proves  this  to  be  the  chronolo^cal 
order: 

Nefirukar-ra, 

Mer-n-ra, 

Pepi-Meri-ra. 

Pepi,  however,  is  the  chief  of  a  new  Dynasty.  To 
which,  then,  did  Nefrukar:ra  and  Mer-n-ra  belong  ? 

If  the  5th  and  6th  were  not  contemporaneous, 
Nefrukar-ra  and  Mer-n-ra  ought  to  be  the  last  Kings  of 
the  5th.  Now,  we  know  the  succession  and  names 
of  the  three  last  Kings  of  the  5th  (Elephantinasan) 
Dynasty  from  the  twofold  authority  of  Manetbo's  Lists 
and  the  Turin  Papyrus.  According  to  the  former,  they 
reigned  86  (9-|-4i+33)  years;  according  to  the  ktter, 
76  (8-1-38-)-  30).     Their  names  are 

Mer-n-her  (Pap.  Tur.),  Tet  (Tetkar-ra,  Man.),  Unas 
(Onnos). 

"  Planners  and  Castoms,  vol.  iii.  p.  282. 
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As  to  Nephercheres,  a  well  known  name  in  the  Lists, 
it  is  true  there  is  such  a  King  in  the  5th  Dynaaty; 
but  he  is  its  third  sovereign,  and  died,  according  to 
Maaetho,  157  years  before  its  close. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasties  were 
contemporaneous,  and  seized  the  throne,  the  one  of 
Upper,  the  other  of  Lower  Egypt,  after  the  extinction 
or  downfall  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  we  must  look  for 
Xefnikar-Ta  and  Mer-n-ra  in  the  last  Kings  of  the  4th 
Dynasty.  And  indeed  Manetho  can  be  made  to  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  and  the 
Monument  of  Khenoboskion  according  to  our  system, 
which  would  lead  us  to  look  for  the  predecessors  of 
Fhiops,  not  in  the  5th  but  the  4th  Dynasty.  In  the 
4tfa,  we  find,  in  the  third  and  last  section,  after  the 
Mencheres  reigns,  corresponding  to  the  35  years  of 
Pammes,  the  last  King  of  Eratosthenes, 

Nephercheres  with  7,  and  Thamphthis  (read 
PhamenophtWs)  with  9  yeara. 

Contemporary  monuments  do  represent  Nephercheres 
as  Nefru{iri)kar^a,  the  same  name  as  in  the  Tablet 
of  Kamak.  Here  Prisse  has  made  a  discovery  of  great 
importance.  Upon  a  monument  at  El  Beraheh,  si 
given  by  him  (PL  15  &  15  bis,  text,  pp.  3,  4.),  \\i^ 
the  name  of  Phiops  (PPA)  occurs  inter-  T*^ 
changed  with  that  of  Tet  (TT)  three  times 
one  after  the  other.  Who  then  is  Tet  f  Prisse 
has  successfully  established  that  the  scutcheon 
after  Pepi  on  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  was  Teta 
(see  our  Table,  Vol  I.  p.  44.).  Is  he  the 
Othoes  mentioned  in  the  confused  lists  of  Eu- 
sebius  (Vol  I.  p.  619.)  as  the  first  of  the  Elephantinsean 
Kings,  or  one  of  the  6th  Djmasty  ?  Othoes  "  was  killed 
by  bis  body-guard."  He  is  therefore  not  mentioned  as 
the  predecessor  of  Phiops,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
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tbe  first  King  of  the  6th  Dynasty ;  and  we  must  at  all 
events  abandon  the  idea  of  identifying  Othoes  with  the 
Teta  of  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  who  there  follows  after 
Pepi.  We  have,  moreover,  no  right  to  say  he  was  the 
last  of  the  Elephantinsean  Kings,  because  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first.  At  all  events  Teta,  whose  name  we 
read  on  Prisse's  monument  flanked  on  both  sides  by 
that  of  Pepi,  is  most  likely  the  name  of  Pepi's  suc- 
cessor ;  for  Teta's  name  stands  in  the  Tablet  of  Kamak 
next  to  that  of  Pepi.  He  cannot,  therefore,  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Tet  of  the  Papyrus  (Tetkar-ra  of  Ma- 
netho),  who  was  the  last  King  but  one  of  the  5th,  nor 
with  the  Karnak  Teta ;  nor  the  latter  with  the  Othoes 
of  Eusebius. 

Perhaps  we  shall  find  something  to  say  about  Othoes 
when  we  treat  of  the  Herakleopolit-an  Dynasties.  Here 
we  dismiss  him  and  the  question  of  two  Dynasties 
being  consecutive,  if  the  names  of  the  two  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  chief  of  the  6th  be  not  found  among 
the  last  names  of  the  5th,  where,  on  the  contrary,  we 
meet  with  quite  diflTerent  names. 

Upon  looking  more  closely  into  the  Lists  of  the  4th 
Dynasty,  where  we  found  Nephercheres,  Nefrukar-ra,  we 
have  Thamphthis  (Phamenophthis?)  instead  of  Mer-n-ra 
intheseriesof  Khenoboskion.  Whatever  be  the  true  read- 
ing of  the  name  in  Manetho,  it  cannot  have  been  identical 
with  Teta.  But  the  King  may  as  well  have  had  two 
names  (Thamphthis-Mer-n-ra),  as  his  successor  Pepi- 
Meri-ra  had  upon  the  contemporaneous  monuments.  In 
that  case  he  would  be  Teta  the  First. 

Whether  this  juxtaposition  be  probable  or  not,  it  is 
the  only  one  possible,  whereas  the  assumption  of  the 
consecutiveness  of  the  5th  and  6th  Dynasties  leads  to 
endless  absurdities. 

We  have  therefore  the  following  series  in  juxta- 
position : 
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BfinrBO.  Tablkt  or 

Tears.  Tean.  Eabmak. 

XIX  Funmea       8S   I  tV.  6.  Nephercheres        7   I  Nefruku'-Ta 

7.  Thamphthis  9  {  Mer-n-n 

XX.  Apappns       100    |  VL  2.  Phiopa         -  100  |  Pepi-Meri-ra 

We  can  now  therefore  interpret  the  ChenoboBkion  Mo- 
QumeDt  in  the  following  manner : 
An  Egyptian  was  priest  under 
Nefrukar-ra  =  Nephercheres  (the  sixth  King  of  Ma- 

netbo's  4th  Dynasty) ; 
Mer-n-ra,    contemporary    with     Thamphthis     (the 

seventh  and  last  King  of   the  4th  Dynasty)  = 

Pammes,  who  in  Eratosthenes  precedes 
Pepi-Meri-ra  (Phiopa),  (the  Chief  (second  King)  of 

the  6th  Dynasty  in  Manetho). 


IL    Pmops-APAPFUS  AiTD  NiTOEBis  IN    Gbsek  ahd  Rohan  Tra- 

DiriOH,  AMP  THE  PtBAIODAI.   ToXB  OF  NiTOEBIS. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Greek  critics,  from  Herodotus 
downwards,  knew  nothing  of  an  enterprising  and 
powerful  monarch  who  reigned  a  hundred  years? 
From  our  preceding  remarks,  this  would  strike  us  as 
very  remarkable ;  and  yet  it  appears,  at  first  sight,  to 
he  the  case.  The  name  of  Phiops  occurs  only  in  Pliny's 
History  of  the  Obelisks,  and  in  but  one  MS.,  the 
excellent  one  of  Bamberg,  (owing  to  which  circum- 
stance nobody  has  hitherto  remarked  it,)  under  the 
form  of  Phios,  which  we  find  in  ManethoJ'^  It  seems 
from  this  passage  that  Phiops  erected  one  of  two  very 
ancient  obelisks  on  which  there  are  no  hieroglyphics. 
This  silence  on  the  part  of  the  clasuc  writers  will  strike 
us  as  still  more  remarkable  when  we  come  to  the  ques- 

'*  H.  N.  xxxvi.  §  6.  "  Sunt  et  alii  duo  (obeliaci)  udob  a  Zmaire 
(read  Zmaate,  i.  e.  lamande)  poutae,  alter  a  Phio  rine  notis."  This 
paaiage  generallj  mna  thus —  "  alter  Raphio  sine  notia."  See  Ap- 
pendix of  Authorities, 

VOL.  II.  F 
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tion  of  his  tomb.  The  Kings  of  the  preceding  Dynasty 
had  thwr  pyramids ;  and  Greek  tradition  transmitted 
the  names  of  the  builders  of  almost  all  of  them, 
more  or  less  correctly.  The  Greek  writers  were  .also 
much  better  acquainted  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed 
with  the  pyramidal  tomb  belonging  to  the  last  of  our 
three  reigns,  the  tomb  of  the  sister,  wife,  and  succeMor 
of  Mandaophis,  wbo  only  survived  her  predecessor  one 
year.  Phiops-Apappus  must  have  had  a  pyramid  of  his 
own,  which  also  probably  served  for  the  burial  place  of 
his  co-regent  and  successor.  Nor  can  this  have  been 
an  insignificant  one,  or  passed  over  without  remark ; 
yet  we  nowhere  find  any  clue  to  it ;  and,  as  will  appear 
in  the  sequel  of  our  investigation  of  the  pyramids,  the 
name  of  Apappua  is  not  met  with  in  any  of  the  nume- 
rous existing  pyramids  which  have  been  excavated. 

As  respects  the  Queen  Nitokris,  we  have  already 
expl^ned  the  statement  of  Manetho  that 

"  Nitokris  built  the  third  Pyramid  " 
as  signifying  that  he  saw  it  in  its  present        "^ 
form,  as  constructed  by  this  Queen,  who  en-     /yCwv^ 
larged  the  Pyramid  of  Mencheres,  and  that  he       i^ 
described  it  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  state      ^-^ 
we  now  find  it,  although  it  has  since  under-     \^^ 
gone  much  intentional  dilapidation.    He  could      maku. 
not  be  mistaken  in  this^the  hieroglyphics  on  the  casing 
told  him  that  Mencheres  was  buried  there,  as  did  Hero- 
dotus also,  who  states  that  the  name  of  the  King  was 
legible  on  its  northern  front. 

Nitokris  seems  to  have  doubled  the  base  of  tbe  Py- 
ramid, for  its  ori^nal  measurement,  as  already  stated, 
was  about  180  feet,  and  the  present  one  354'  6".  The 
perpendicular  height  of  the  old  building  was  about 
148  feet ;  that  of  the  present  one,  218,  consequently  a 
third  more.     Of  the  internal  arrangements,  therefore, 
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the  lower  entrance  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
l^  her  —  the  original,  upper  one,  was  walled  up.  In 
doing  this,  the  old  casing  was  torn  off,  so  that  it  is  not 
extraordinary  —  as  Perring  assured  me,  on  my  asking 
him  the  question  —  that  not  a  vestige  is  to  be  found  of 
the  continuation  of  the  original  building,  which  he,  as 
an  architect,  instinctively  looked  for. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  Greek  tradition 
recorded  the  fact,  which  Manetho  related  in  the  guise 
of  a  legend,  without  being  aware  of  it.  We  shall  now 
explain  this  a  little  more  fully. 

Herodotus  (n.  134,  135.)  informs  us,  that  Bome 
persons  supposed  the  third  Pyramid  was  not  built  by 
Mykerinus,  but  by  a  courtesan,  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  from  Sappho's  attack  upon  her,  and  ber  own 
votive  offerings  at  the  Temple  of  Delphi,  of  the  name 
of  Rhodopis.  She  was  bom  in  Thrace,  and  was  origi- 
nally  a  fellow-slave  of  ^sop  in  the  house  of  ladmon,  of 
Samos.  Charaxus,  Sappho's  brother,  charmed  with  her 
beauty,  purchased  her  ireedom  and  married  ber.  She 
was  consequently  the  contemporary  of  Amosis,  and  lived 
at  Naukratis,  the  Alexandria  of  earh'er  times,  so  re- 
nowned for  beauties  of  that  stamp,  and  was  said  to  have 
built  this  Pyramid.  Herodotus  has  proved  the  utter 
absurdity  of  this  notion,,  by  most  conclusive  argu- 
ments. He  did  not  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  the 
"  Rosy-cheeked,"  as  Rhodopis  was  called,  was  the  Ni- 
tokria  of  the  Egyptians — the  ill-feted  wife  of  a  King, 
and  a  reigning  Queen  even — celebrated  in  the  Egyptian 
annals  as  the  greatest  heroine  and  beauty,  and  of 
whom  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  imaginative 
Greeks  picked  up  a  number  of  stories,  which  they  were 
not  slow  in  repeating  and  embellishing.  Strabo's  ver- 
Mon  of  this  legend  bears  on  the  face  of  it  evident 
marks  of  historic  truth.  Rhodopis,  the  pretended 
builder  of  the  third  Pyramid,  he  says,  lived  at  Nau- 
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cratis.  One  day,  as  she  waa  bathing,  the  malicious 
wind  carried  away  her  sandal,  and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of 
the  King,  who  was  sitting  in  the  Court  of  Justice  in 
the  open  lur.  His  curiosity  bang  excited  by  the  singu- 
larity of  the  event  and  the  ele^nce  of  the  sandal,  be 
could  not  rest  till  he  bad  discovered  the  f^r  owner  of 
it,  and  made  her  his  Queen.  Here,  we  have  "  Rosy 
cheeks"  as  the  Egyptian  Queen.  Was  she  really  a 
foreigner  ?  possibly  a  Babylonian  or  Median,  like  the 
Nitokris  of  Babylon  ?  The  name,  "  Neith  the  Victo- 
rious," is  strictly  Egyptian ;  and  Herodotus  says  ex- 
pressly that  Nitokris  was  an  Egyptian.™ 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  Manetho's 
tradition  is  confirmed,  explained,  and  amplified  by  the 
monuments  as  well  as  the  Greeks  themselves.  Accord- 
ing to  them  all,  Nitokris  was  the  builder  of  our  Third 
Pyramid,  inasmuch  as  she  constructed  it  round  that  of 
Mykerinus  as  a  centre.  The  great  skill  and  magnifi- 
cence displayed  in  it — in  which  respects  it  far  sur- 
passed all  the  others  —  are  consequently  due  to  her. 
The  building  itself  has  been  already  described :  we 
annex  a  sketch  of  the  chamber  in  which  she  was  en- 
tombed. 


m.  Tcanr  Faptbds. 
(LepstQB'  Ansvrah],  pL  tr.  ff.) 

'  The  Turin  Canon  contains,  in  a  very  mutilated  state, 
a  few  of  the  ragns  of  the  Gth,  and  of  two  other  Dynas- 
ties, possibly  the  7th  and  8th,  which  come  after  the  6th. 
The  following  represents  these  Dynasties  as  they  there 
appear. 

"  I  find,  to  my  great  sattsfaction,  from  Zoega's  note  on  the  Grreek 
itory  of  Bhodopis,  that  he  waa  also  of  opinion  that  Nitokris  mnst  be 
alluded  to. 
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TDBIN  PinrEUS. 

m 

Sixth 

D,,^).-" 

y«ii. 

MniltH 

D'f- 

1 

- 

-      0 

6 

21™ 

2 

- 

3.  Ra-nefer-kar 

79 

-     20 

0 

0 

4.  sln-ta 

5.  Apaf] 

-    44 

0 

0 

-     99 

0 

0 

6.         [Teti?] 

-       1 

1 

1 

7.  Nit-akar.t" 

-      0 

0 

0 

8.  Nefer-kar 

-      0 

0 

0 

9.  Neferes   - 

-      0 

0 

0 

10.  Ab     .     . 

-      2 

1 

1 

-       1 

I 

3 

12 

-       2 

1 

1 

13.  .... 

Total 

181  years. 

-       1 

0 

8 

SevtntA  Dyxtaty. 

1 

7. 

Mer.  .    . 

13.. 

2 

8. 

Shat  .     . 

14.. 

3.  Ra-nefer-kar 

9. 

H"    .    . 

15.. 

4.  Cha-ti      . 

10. 

16.. 

9.  Sesar-ha  . 

11. 

17.. 

sa 

6 

12. 
Total 

18  Kings. 

18.. 

"  See  Dr.  Hinckfl,  Tnns.  B.  Soo.  Lit  iiL  p.  187.     Leptiu^  Auo- 
wkhl,  pL  IT. 

»  Fragment  59. 
~  T*  Fragment  48.    According  to  the  Ab^tloe  Tablet,  wben  tbe  pre- 
nooien  of  a  King  ii  used  for  the  fint  time,  it  ia  not  accompanied  bj 
the  tnmen,  as  it  alwajs  ia  sabseqneatly ;  hence  thia  King  onght 
probably  to  be  called  Nefer-kar  L 

*>  Fragment,  43.  "  Fragment,  No.  47- 

"  Fragment,  Ho.  61. 
p  8 
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Eighth  Di/itattg. 

1 «•  5.  .     .     . 

2 6.  Ra-neb-tu  [Mentu- 

3 hept]  »* 

4 7.  Ra-seser** 

Total,  7  Kings. 


IV.   HiSTOBICAL   StMOPSIS. 

The  third  section  from  beginning  to  end,  or  the 
period  of  the  first  re-union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
under  Memphitic  Kings,  not  only  presents  us  with  many 
remarkable  events,  but  much  also  that  is  great  and 
extraordinaiy  in  the  destinies  of  its  Sovereigns,  The 
first  of  th^  family  ascended  the  throne  of  Memphis  after 
the  race  of  Khufu  became  extinct  or  fell  into  decay,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Southern  Theb^d  had  taken  place. 
He  reigned  almost  a  hundred  years  over  all  Kgypt,  with 
the  exception  of  the  nome  to  the  southward  of  the  pass 
of  Silsilis,  and  over  the  copperland  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  His  numerous  moDumeota  exhibit  no  trace  of 
warlike  expeditions  and  conquests,  bnt  frequent  indica- 
tions of  hia  having  been  a  zealous  promoter  of  useful 
works  and  a  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts. 

It  seems  that  his  son  or  grandson,  Menduhept- 
Manduophis,  was  joint  Sovereign  with  his  aged  father 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  but  that  he  only 
reigned  one  year  after  the  death  of  Phiops.  According 
to  Herodotus  he  lost  his  life  iii  a  conspiracy  of  the 
Egyptian  princes.  His  wife  was  the  beautiful  and  heroic 
Nitokris.  She  sncceeded  in  keying  possession  of  the 
throne,  and  in  reigning,  in  the  oame  and  right  of  her 
murdered  husband,  six  years.  During  this  time  she 
completed  the  pyramid  of  the  first  Mencherea  in  the 

"  Frag.  No.  60.         «  Frag.  No.  61.  «  Frag.  No.  63. 
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mo3t  inagnificent  style  and  in  its  present  size.  It 
was  stated  in  the  Egyptian  tales,  or  popular  legends, 
that  the  dedication  of  the  newly-erected  sepulchral 
chamber  furnished  her  with  a  pretext  for  inviting  the 
murderers  of  her  husband  to  a  festive  banquet,  at  which 
she  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death.  Here  again  allu- 
sion is  made  to  a  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  sepulchral  chamber,  ^  in  the  tomb  of  Cheops : 
these,  however,  are  mere  legendary  tales,  inasmuch  as 
the  sepulchral  chambers  in  both  the  pyramids  are  con' 
siderably  above  the  level  of  the  river.  After  the  royal 
widow  had  taken  her  revenge,  she  is  said  to  have  died 
by  her  own  hand.  Her  ashes  aud  sarcophagus  had 
disappeared  probably  long  before  the  royal  tombs  were 
desecraled  by  the  Persians  or  Mahometans.  Another 
Memphite  family  ascended  the  throne.  The  iame  of 
Nitokris,  as  the  "  rosy  cheeked,"  the  heroic  queen  and 
builder  of  the  pyramid,  long  survived  her,  and  passed 
for  thottsands  of  years  from  mouth  to  mouth  in  many 
a  wonderful  travesty.  Herodotus  and  even  the  sober 
Strabo  relate  the  story  of  "  Rosy  Cheeks"  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  criticism.  The  craft  of  interpreters  trans- 
formed this  charming  Egyptian  queen  into  the  semi- 
Hellenic  sister-in-law  of  Sappho,  and  the  Greeks  thought 
nothing  incredible  or  disgraceful  in  which  reference 
was  made  to  the  charm  of  beauty  and  Grecian  customs. 
Such  was  the  foundation  of  the  legend  which,  to- 
gether with  the  Thessalian  story  of  Psyche  in  Apuleius, 
gave  rise  to  the  story  of  Cinderella — the  oldest  in 
the  worid,  and  from  its  deep  truth,  as  the  mirror  of 
destiny,  whether  it  refer  to  a  beautiiul  woman  or  the 
human  soul,  the  most  impeiishaUe.  According  to  the 
Arab  historians,  the  guardian  spirit  doomed  to  dwell 
there  still  wanders  round  cme  of  the  pyramids  to  pro- 
tect it,  and  is  often  visible,  by  day  or  at  the  midnight 
hour,   in  the  form  of  a  courageous  and  enchanting 
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woman.  Their  authorities  connect  this  apparition  "with 
the  second  pyramid,  while  they  make  a  sulky  old  man 
the  guardian  of  the  third.  There  has  pos^bly  beoi 
some  confusion  here,  and  the  former  vision  may  be  the 
ghost  of  the  legend  of  Nitokris. 


V.    HiBTOBICAL     ReBTORATION    OF      TBB     PkBIOD     OF     THE     SlXTB 

Dtwabtt. 

Upon  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Phiops,  the  third 
Memphitc  race,  the  Empire  was  broken  up,  and  shortly 
after,  instead  of  being  united,  became  more  and  more 
rent  by  internal  divisions.  Its  actud  condition  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  following  section. 

The  remains  of  the  Turin  Papyrus  have  already  fur- 
nished evidence  on  this  head.  A  fragment  of  it,  in  the 
first  name  of  which,  Birch  in  1845,  and  subsequently 
Lepsiua,  read  that  of  Nitokris,  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Hincks  to  belong  here. 

We  conclude  with  the  following  synopsis : 


BuTomiinL 

m™-,. 

reigned  one  hour 
•bort     of    100 

ye«rt." 

I.(4.)Phiop.(L)-100 

after  OOioei  (I.) 

mtheiizthrear 
of  hi.  age. 

HERI  HEBI-RA  P£- 
FL      A-PEFI,    Pa- 

prroi!  16th  year  <* 

(PUos)  erect!  aa  obe- 
lise without  hieroglr. 
phk.  («»,>. 

XXI.  Menthudphit    -      1 

8.  (5.)Mentha6phii      I 

HEHTD-HEPT.    Snd 

XXII.  NitokTu          -      6 
reigned    in    the 
itead  of  her  hm- 
band. 

SumtoUl    -lOT 

3.  (6.)  Nitaicris       -    13 

wubnried  in  the 

Third      Pyra- 

mid:  a  heroine 

Smn  total    -  113 

mtokrii     reigni    after 
th«   murder   «f   het 
hnaband,       rerences 
bim.    and     oo^M 

"The    roar    cheeked." 
{HtndMmt.  Slrubo.i 
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SECTION  IL 

SEVENTH  AKD  KIOHTH  (MEHPHITB),  AHD  BLETBNTB  (dIOS- 
POUTAB),  dynasties,  and  the  two  HEEAKLBOPOLITAN 
CONTEUPORABT  DYNASTIES   (hINTH  AND    TENTH). 

Thk  Febiod  of  the  Skpabatioh  of  Thebzs  and  Uehfhib: 
166  TxABS. 


A. 

COHFABiaON  OF  THE  LISTS   OF  THE   SEVENTH,  EIGHTH,  AND 
ELEVENTH   DTNASTIBS. 

The  7th,  8th,  and  11th  Dynasties  are,  according  to  our 
sjBtem,  connected.  The  first  two  are  called  Memphite, 
and  were  followed  by  two  of  Herakleopolis.  These 
latter,  according  to  the  plan  heretofore  pursued,  cannot 
belong  to  the  Imperial  Chronology,  and  form,  therefore, 
DO  part  of  our  present  investigation.  The  11th,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  called  Diospolitan,  i.  e.  Theban ;  and,  from 
this  time  forth,  the  name  of  Memphite  never  occurs 
aguD  in  the  Royal  Lists.  We  must,  therefore,  either 
suppose  the  Imperial  Series  to  be  carried  on  in  the 
Theban  Dynasties,  or  that  none  existed  at  all.  We  are, 
however,  bound  to  adopt  the  former  assumption,  and 
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the  more  so  becauae  the  whole  Royal  Series  in  Erato- 
sthenes is  called  Theban,  i.  e.  Egyptian  Kings  Trho 
reigned  in  Thebes. 

Now  this  very  simple  and  natural  idea  is  as  fully  sub- 
stantiated as  we  can  expect  it  to  be.  All  the  Royal 
names  are  unfortunately  wanting  in  our  Lists  of  Ma- 
netho,  from  the  7th  to  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
Dynasty,  with  which  the  second  volume  of  his  historical 
work  commences.  The  accesnon  of  the  12th  Dynas^ 
appears,  even  in  the  Lists,  as  a  great  histobical  epoch; 
for  in  Airicanus,  as  well  as  Eusebius,  after  the  names  of 
liie  11th  D3nia8ty,  we  read,  "these  Kings,"  whose  names 
are  wanting,  "were  succeeded  by  Ammenemes."  From 
this  point  the  Lists  of  Manetho  contain  the  same  names 
again,  which  it  is  easy  to  prove  to  be  identical  with 
those  of  Eratosthenes ;  and,  thanks  to  Lepsius's  valu- 
able discoveries  in  the  12th  Dynasty,  we  find  all  at 
once  avast  number  of  contemporary  monuments,  which, 
in  the  period  of  the  Decline,  are  very  meagre ;  as  well 
as  numerous  public  buildings,  which  are  there  wanting 
altogether.  This  hitherto  unmanageable  epoch  is  thus 
firmly  established  between  two  great  fix^  points  of 
history —  the  reigns  of  Nitofcris  and  Aramenema.  The 
general  comparison  of  the  Lists  of  Eratosthenes,  and 
those  of  Manetho,  in  the  first  Book,  has  estal^hed 
the  remarkable  unison  in  their  chronological  data,  more 
especially  in  this  confused  and  difficult  period,  when 
tested  by  the  system  we  have  adopted.  It  now  remains 
for  us  to  show  that  the  Eratosthenian  Kings,  whose 
place  is  established  between  these  fixed  points,  appear, 
upon  closer  examination,  really  to  fit  into  ihe  period  in 
Manetho  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  the  relation 
which  has  been  found  by  the  proems  of  the  previous 
comparison  to  exist  between  the  two  chronolt^ers. 
The  following  is  the  relation  which  has  been  shown 
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invariably  to  subsist  between  them :  —  Manetho's  dates 
for  the  length  of  a  period  were  originally  almost  iden- 
tical with  those  of  Eratosthenes.  It  never  was  his 
intention  to  add  together  the  sum  of  all  the  rdigns  in 
all  the  Dynasties  of  the  Old  and  Middle  Empire,  in 
order  to  express  a  chronological  series ;  else  how  could 
he  have  computed  only  3555  years  from  Menes  to  Nee- 
tanebo  ?  There  is  certainly  a  discrepancy  between 
them  in  the  chronology  of  the  Old  Empire;  but  this 
lies  within  very  narrow  limits.  It  depends  on  mis- 
understandings which  are  ea»ly  pointed  out.  Mane- 
tho's Lists  were  certainly  of  a  much  more  critical 
character  than  sinular  compilations  in  the  time  of  the 
restoration.  All  that  was  known  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Old  Empire  under  Tuthmosis  or  Ramesses  was  also 
known  under  the  Ptolemies.  After  the  Kestoration, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  break  the  thread  of  Egyptian 
tradition  and  literature.  Hellenic  genius,  nevertheless, 
had,  since  the  days  of  Herodotus,  and  more  especially 
after  the  building  of  Alexandria,  enervated  the  spirit  of 
criticism  among  the  Egyptians.  Whatever  was  faulty 
—  whatever  was  matter  of  uncertainty — had  been  so 
ever  since  the  Hyksos  Period.  Manetho  retained  the 
same  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  practice  of  adding 
together  all  the  Dynasties  and  all  their  reigns,  so  fatd 
to  chronological  researches.  It  is  obvious,  indeed,  that 
he  -was  less  critical  in  other  portions  of  his  history  than 
in  the  New  Em^are.  The  Lists,  which,  by  being  de- 
tached from  the  historical  work,  expedited  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  latter,  became  the  source  of  still  more  serious 
discrepancies.  The  mixture  of  chronological  and  his- 
torical data,  and  the  confusion  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
KngB,  owing  to  the  various  versions  of  their  names,  or 
slight  differences  in  the  lengths  of  their  reigns,  have 
already  been  pointed  out  as  fertile  sources  of  similar 
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misunderstanding.  Manetho  had  already  overstated 
the  length  of  the  Old  Empire  by  about  three  centuries, 
his  own  calculation  of  the  period  from  Menes  to  Alex- 
ander being  3555  years,  and  the  sum  of  the  r^gns  in 
the  Old  Empire  alone  amounting,  according  to  our 
Lists,  to  more  than  3000  years.  These  absurdities 
were  chargeable  to  the  account  of  the  Epitomists,  who 
occasionally  added  dates  of  remarkable  years  in  the 
course  of  a  principal  or  coUateral  reigns  which  they 
found  in  the  historical  work,  to  the  notices  of  lengtt^ 
of  reigns  of  consecutive  Eings.  A  series  might  thus 
be  formed,  which  was  more  inaccurate,  as  compared 
with  the  real  chronology,  than  the  sum  of  all  the  reigns 
of  the  Augustuses  and  Csesars,  from  Severus  to  Theo- 
dosius,  would  be,  as  compared  with  die  true  length  of 
that  period.  The  greater  the  number  of  historical  fiicts 
recorded  in  the  Lists,  the  greater  must  this  difference 
have  been.  This  may  be  the  reason  why  so  accurate  a 
compiler  as  Africanus,  and  still  more,  one  so  superficial 
as  Eusebius,  should  have  made  his  Epilogus  of  the  4th 
Dynasty  one  third  too  high. 

The  following  is  the  line  of  proof  intended  to  be  pur- 
sued in  this  book.  Should  we  find  the  same  relation 
existing  here,  where  the  beginning  and  ending  point 
of  the  two  Lists  is  positively  known,  Nitokns  and 
Ammenema,  as  we  have  previously  found  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  the  correctness  of  our  hypothesis,  as  re- 
gards this  dark  period,  will  be  strongly  corroborated, 
and  the  possibility  be  obtained  of  restoring  the  most 
andent  chronology  of  Egypt.  The  ensuing  inquiry, 
therefore,  will  simply  consist  in  carrying  out  s^ 
further,  with  our  present  enlarged  knowledge,  the  criti- 
cal principles  preUminarily  adopted  in  the  First  Book. 
The  present  text  of  the  Lists  furnishes  the  following 
synopsis ; 
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HiSETHo  :   SeT«iitIi,SigIith  (Memphite), 
EleTBDth  (Dioipolitan)  DyoMties. 


I  Inthe^m.rmfH 


XXni.  Myrtsna    -  9! 

XXIV.ThDoaimBT^  la 

XXV.  SethimlDi     -  B 

XXVL    Sempha-l  .. 

kr>t«i      -        -i  '" 

XXVII.  ChouthSr  -  7 

XXVIII.  Meyr^    •  19 

XXIX.  Tho-ma-?  ,, 
gphtha    -        -5 

XXX.  SoikfUun*    -  60 
(7Kiiwi.lMyM.) 

XXXI.  FeUMbjria  16 


n  total 


-166 


Stt>aith  I^/mu^. 

70     Memphite 

mugs,  nigiMd 


Sevtntk  Dgtuuty. 
6  Bbnipliita  Kings, 
rtign«d75d>yt.  |  reigoed  79 /n. 

EigtA  Dyuutg. 

6    Memi>hite  I  9  (margiD   IS) 

King*,  reigned  I       Hemphite 

100  jeun.  Kings,  reigned 

I       100  yean. 


70da7S. 
£^AlA  Dymufy. 
ar  Hemjiliite 
Kings,  Kigned 
146  ^ean  (ac- 
cording to  the 
Epilognt  of  the 
Djnastiee  in 
SrnceUna,  US 
yea™> 

ElevaUhDynatt;/. 
IS  Dioapolitaa  Kingi,  reigned  43  jmm. 
"  AJUr  eXaa  come  Ammenema,  16  yean." 

Sua  Total. 

Tn.  IHjt.     KlDfi. 

According  to  Africannt     •  ■  189  70        113 

Tj.^,„..     rSyneeUni    148  75         36 

*^'"»»ljim.VertaieOO    30(40) 


The  only  consolation  we  have  in  the  present  de- 
plorable state  of  the  text  of  these  Dynasties,  with 
headings,  the  numbers  of  which  have  lost  all  coherence, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  the  names  of  the  Kin^  and 
the  date  of  th^r  reigns,  is  this:  The  number  of 
reigns  (as  they  stand  in  the  scmpulous  Africanus) 
is  too  absurd  to  have  originated  in  any  intentional 
corruption.  The  unfortunate  alteration,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  clearly  traceable  to  the  rough  attempts  at 
restoration  made  by  Eusebius  or  his  translatoi's.  The 
70  days  of  the  7th  Dynasty  in  Afticanus  are  guaranteed 
by  thrar  repetition  in  the  Epilogus  both  of  Syncellus's 
text  of  Eusebius  (which  gives,  however,  5  instead  of 
70  Kings),  and  in  that  of  the  Armenian  version,  where 
the  number  75  applies  to  years  instead  of  days.  BIun> 
ders  of  this  kind  fdways  arise  from  a  fanciful  alteration 
of  some  very  striking  entry.     Now,  if  70  be  undoubt- 
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edly  the  true  reading,  and  yet  nonsenee,  the  probability 
is  that  it  represents  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
reigns,  and  that  the  number  of  the  Kings  was  lost. 
The  conclusion  therefore  would  be,  that  70,  as  applied 
to  the  number  of  the  Kings,  is  an  imposubitity ;  but 
that  it  may  have  been  transposed  from  the  entry  of  l^e 
date  of  reigns  into  the  beginning  of  the  line.  Nobody, 
at  all  events,  can  believe  that  these  Eangs  reaUy  reigned 
as  many  years  as  it  is  certain  there  are  days  assigned  to 
them.  The  number  of  70,  or  75  days,  therefore,  is 
guaranteed  in  several  ways — that  of  70  Kings  cannot 
be  right.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  in  a  state  of  an* 
archy,  of  short  duration,  many  Princes  may  have 
become  Kings  all  at  the  same  time  ;  but  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible  that  they  should  have  been  of  the  same  family; 
and  here  a  single  Dynasty  is  spoken  of.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  possession  of  sovereignty  for  only  70 
days  would  have  been  represented  in  the  Annals  as  a 
distinct  Dynasty :  and  here  we  have  70  Kings  of  one 
race  in  as  many  days !  No  one  has  the  slightest  right 
to  say  they  may  have  been  of  different  families.  Any- 
body who  can  swallow  camels  of  this  kind,  and  who  at 
the  same  time  is  repulsed  by  the  difficulties  which 
attend  an  historical  scrutiny  of  a  primeval  period, 
appears  to  as  not  even  to  possess  the  first  rudiments  of 
historical  criticism.  Manetho's  Dynasties  are  either  a 
fable  or  they  represent  what  the  word  expresses,  and 
what,  in  many  of  Ihem,  is  not  only  literally  expressed, 
bnt  proved  also  by  contemporary  monuments ;  namely, 
a  succession  of  Kings  of  the  same  race ;  one,  in  fact, 
continued  on  in  the  male  line  until  it  becomes  extinct. 
Now,  as  all  Kgyptologers  admit  him  to  be  historical  (as 
indeed  they  must),  they  ought  to  be  most  especially  on 
their  guard  against  such  contradictions.  It  seems 
highly  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  present  case  the 
entry  <^  5  Kings,  which  we  have  in  both  texts  of  £d- 
sebius,  is  the  right  reading.     In  Afncanas,  owing  to  a 
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blunder  of  the  copyists,  the  date  of  the  days  also  has 
got  into  the  enumeration  of  the  Kings,  and  displaced 
the  right  date.  The  most  probable  and  simple  restora- 
tion is,  conseqaently,  the  following : 

"  SevenA  Dynasttf,  AfemphUes :  6  Kings,  ?  Years, 
70  Days." 

Let  U9,  then,  suppose  the  date  of  years  in  this  Dy- 
nasty, which  was  early  lost  (i.  e.  before  Africanua),  to 
have  found  its  way  into  the  following  line  in  the  Epi- 
tomist.  "We  there  find  a  number  20  (K)  which  can 
hardly  be  in  its  right  place.  But  if  we  transfer  it  into 
the  other  line,  it  would  be  a  justifiable  supposition  that 
the  number  70  (0)  at  the  head  of  the  Einga  is  a  slight 
error  of  transcript  for  Jive  (G),  which  Eusebius  found 
there.    This  would  make  the  line  run  thus : 

"  Seventh  Dynasty :  5  Memphite  Kings,  who  reigned 
20  years  and  70  days." 

In  this  way  every  thing  is  explained.  It  was 
difficult  for  a  redgn  of  70  days  to  form  a  Dynasty  in 
the  Lists ;  and  assuredly  seventy  members  of  one  house 
in  it  could  not  be  entered  as  joint  or  hostile  Sovereigns. 
But  neither  could  a  Dynasty  which  lasted  20  years  and 
70  days  be  omitted  in  the  annals.  We  find,  even  in 
the  New  Empire,  similar  and  still  more  striking  in- 
stances in  the  Egyptian  annals  of  the  practice  of  making 
the  succession  of  their  royal  races  the  kernel  of  their 
history.  In  this  way,  also,  we  can  explain  the  circum- 
stance of  our  finding  here  the  entry  of  days,  whereas 
in  general,  in  our  epitomes,  even  the  months  are 
omitted.  One  of  the  Kings  of  the  7th  Dynasty  reigned 
only  seventy  days ;  consequently,  this  number  was  ne- 
cessarUy  entered  in  the  Lists,  and  thus  got  into  the 
E[»logu8.  It  is,  indeed,  not  actually  proveable,  though 
highly  probable,  that  the  number  20  is  out  of  place 
in  the  next  line,  and  that  146,  or  142,  belongs  to  the 
following  8th  Dynasty  oi  seven  Kings,  the  average  of 
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whose  reigna  was  between  20  and  21  years,  Mid  not 
27  (Z  instead  of  RZ).  But  the  main  consideration 
as  regards  the  historical  criticism  is  this,  that  it  must 
be  matter  of  perfect  indifference,  in  this  period,  whether 
twenty-seven  or  seven,  whether  five  or  twenty  Kings 
reigned  in  a  given  epoch.  Aa  to  the  principal  point, 
however,  the  duration  of  the  three  Dynasties,  the  7th, 
8th,  and  11th,  the  deviations  are  but  slight;  and  there 
is  undisputably  an  approximative  relation  to  the  series 
of  Eratosthenes.  But  AMcanus  verifies  himself  in  the 
8th  Dynasty,  as  the  other  did  in  the  seventh.  On  the 
other  hand  his  unfortunate  alteration,  which  makes 
either  five,  or  nine,  or  nineteen  Kings  to  reign  exactly 
the  round  number  of  100  years,  correcta  itself. 

According  to  him,  the  8th  Dynasty  consisted  of 
twenty-seven  Kings;  according  to  the  Armenian  ver- 
sion of  Eusebius,  of  nine  or  nineteen ;  according  to  the 
text  of  Syncellus,  of  five.  This  confusion,  however  in- 
extricable, is  of  no  importance  either  to  history  or 
chronology.  We  adopt  therefore,  the  text  as  it  is  trans- 
mitted to  us : 

Eightk  Dynasty:  Memphites,  27  (9  —  19 — 5),  146 
years. 

In  the  Epilogus  of  the  Dynasty  given  by  Syncellus, 
we  find  146  instead  of  142  years.  Gusebius*  round 
number  100,  which  he  repeats  in  the  9th  Dynasty, 
clearly  deserves  no  consideration. 

The  length  of  the  Elevefithf  the  next  Imperial  Dy- 
nasty, is  in  all  the  Lists  43  years ;  and  there  is  no 
apparent  motive  for  corruption.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  number  of  the  Kings,  which  is  sixteen.  This 
is  certainly  an  unusual,  but  not  impossible,  proportion ; 
for  the  chronology,  at  all  events,  it  is  a  matter  of  per- 
fect indifi^erence.  Eusebius  assigns  100  years  to  the 
Dynasty.    But  what  is  his  testimony  worth  ? 

The  tradition  of  Manetho  accordingly  was  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Eleventh  Dynasty ,  Diospolitans :  1 6  Kings,  toko  reigned 

43  years. 
Now  if  we  turn  back  to  the  entries  of  Eratosthenes, 
which  necessarily,  or  according  to  our  hypothesis  at 
least,  must  correspond  as  to  the  length  of  the  reigns 
with  those  three  Dynasties,  we  find  a  very  surprising 
and  corroborative  concordance.  Here  we  have,  it  is 
true,  instead  of  forty-eight  or  even  113,  only  nine 
Kings ;  hut  their  years  of  reign  comprise  only  166,  or, 
according  to  our  proposed  emendation,  182.  They 
correspond,  therefore,  with  the  166  of  Eratosthenes. 
-Of  these  there  belong 

to  the  Seventh  Dynasty       20  years  70  days. 

„     Eighth        „  146  (accord,  to  Syn.  142). 

„      Eleventh     „  43 

Sum  total  -   209  or  205  years. 

The  limits  of  real  difference  between  them  accord- 
ingly being  the  greatest  and  least  possible  diversity,  are, 
according  to  the  present  text,  23  and  19  years. 

No  one,  however,  will  very  readily  believe  that  a 
dynasty  of  several  Kings  only  reigned  70  days.  These, 
■however,  may  possibly,  acconling  to  the  Egyptian  cus- 
tom, have  been  reckoned  as  a  whole  year ;  that  is,  if 
the  calculation  of  the  next  reign  started  from  the  suo- 
ceeding  month,  Thoth.  We  must,  therefore,  always  be 
prepared  for  adding  a  year  more  to  those  given  in  the 
Lists.  Whatever  decision  may  he  arrived  at,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  simple  application  of  the  plan  hitherto  pur- 
sued without  making  any  serious  alterations,  and  merely 
by  following  up  the  clues  of  tradition  in  a  text  mani- 
festly corrupt,  but  which  has  not  been  tampered  with, 
will  produce  a  very  satisfactory  solution,  even  in  this 
section  of  Manetho's  Lists,  which  has  hitherto  been  given 
np  in  despair,  or  improperly  treated  because  it  has  been 
given  up.  It  is  certain  that,  even  according  to  him,  the 
period  was  a  very  limited  one.     There  is  no  ground, 
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therefore,  for  questioning  the  correctness  of  Erato- 
sthenes' chronology,  or  for  denying  that  they  posaesaed 
one  common  basis  of  historical  tradition.  We  mast, 
however,  clearly  understand  that  the  present  case  ia 
different  from  all  the  others  yet  ioTestigated.  We 
see  here,  for  the  first  time,  a  struggle  arise  between 
Memphis  and  Thebes,  and  the  latter  declare  in  &yonr 
of  the  Theban  Princes.  The  7th  and  8th  Dynasty  were 
evidently  periods  of  very  great  coD{usi<»i.  They  con- 
tun  the  last  Hempbite  Kings  known  to  Egyptian  his- 
tory. With  the  11th  the  sovereignty  passed  to  a  Theban 
house.  The  12tb,  the  most  glorious  of  all  the  Dynas- 
ties of  the  Old  Empire,  was  Theban.  Theban  Princes 
carried  on  the  national  existence  in  Upper  Egypt ;  and 
a  Theban  race  of  Princes  restored  the  splendour  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pharaohs  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Hyksos  from  Memphis. 

Now  there  must  have  been  different  Lists  of  Kings 
in  Memphis  and  Thebes  during  the  continuation  a( 
that  struggle.  The  princely  house  of  the  lltb  Dynasty 
may  have  reigned  a  considerable  time  in  Thebes,  and 
therefore  be  inscribed  in  the  Theban  Lists  of  Kings, 
.before  the  Memphites  lost  Lower  Egypt  and  Memphis. 
But  Eratosthenes  gives  us  the  succession  of  those  Kings 
only  who  reigned  at  Thebes.  We  must  therefore  in- 
quire how  much  of  the  period  assigned  by  Manetho 
to  the  two  Merophita  Dynasties  (the  sum  of  their  reigns 
was  142  or  162  years),  has  Eratosthenes  ass^ed  to 
the  Theban  Princes?  Natural  as  such  an  inquiry  may 
be,  it  seems  wholly  impossible  at  the  first  glance  that 
we  should  be  able  to  respond  to  it  satisfactorily.  In 
Eratosthenes  the  names  of  the  Kings  and  the  notices 
appended  to  them  contun  the  grossest  mis-spellings ;  in 
Manetho's  Lists  there  are  no  names  at  all. 

The  Tablet  of  Kamak,  however,  gives  us  the  name 
of  the  royal  house  in  which,  after  the  death  of  the  sod 
of  Phiopa,  or  at  latest  that  of  Kitokris,  the  series  was 
'continued  on  to  the  12th  Dynasty  —  in  other  words,  it 
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is  a  register  of  the  princely  ancestors  and  Theban 
Bulers  of  the  lltb.  In  the  Leyden  Museum,  however, 
there  is  a  very  remarkable  stele  which  furnishes  au- 
thentic proof^  hitherto  wanting,  that  this  same  Theban 
family,  the  Nentef,  or  more  correctly  the  Nantef,  actually 
bore  the  tiUe  of  King  considerably  earlier  than  43 
years  before,  which  is,  according  to  Manetho,  the 
utmost  period  that  caxi  have  elapsed  between  the  be- 
ginning of  hla  11th  and  the  accession  of  the  13th 
Dynasty. 

But  before  we  scrutinize  the  royal  Tablet  of  Earnak 
(that  of  Abydos  being  destroyed  down  to  the  12th 
Dynasty),  and  the  above-mentioned  stele,  as  weU  as 
other  contemporary  monuments,  we  must  consider  it 
as  the  settled  result  of  the  previous  investigation,  in- 
dependent of  some  doubtful  details,  that  here  agEun 
Manetho's  Lists  contain  faithful  historical  tradition^ 
although  the  chronology  can  only  be  restored  by  a 
comparison  with  EratoslJienes.  The  arguments  in  fa- 
vour of  this  restoratioa  which  we  could  adduce  in  1843 
were  the  following: 

Firet,  that  it,  and  it  only,  is  carried  out  upon  a 
principle,  which  is  suitable  to  both  these  Royal  series ; 
and 

Secondly^  and  especially,  that  the  series  of  Erato* 
Bthenea  renders  every  other  adjustment  impossible.  As 
already  remarked,  the  three  Dynasties  of  Manetho  are 
dovetuled  in  between  two  clearly  defined  and  fixed 
points,  the  end  of  the  6th  and  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
Dynasty.  Eratosthenes  assigns  166  years  to  the  latter 
epoch ;  and  the  most  natural  restoration  of  Manetho 
increases  it  but  in  a  trifling  degree. 

We  had  good  grounds,  therefore,  for  asserting  that 
any  one  who  scrutinizes  the  Lists  as  a  connected  whole, 
will  find  in  this  period  positive  proof  of  the  coirectness 
of  the  path  we  have  struck  out.  But  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  go  considerably  further. 
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THE  BOTAL  BEBIE8  07  KARSAK,  THE  BTELE  OF  THE  BE- 
SOBTESEH  AT  LETDEN,  AND  OTHBB  COMTEMPOBABT 
HONUHENXa. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  Tablet  of  Kar- 
■nak  introdaccB  Phiops-Apappus  (10th  scutcheon),  as 
the  Chief  of  the  Line.  Attention  waa  called  to  the  feet 
that  the  succession  from  Apappus  to  the  12th  Dynasty 
was  carried  on  through  a  princely,  not  a  sovereign 
branch.  That  succession  must  now  be  examined  a 
little  more  doaely.  In  the  second  row,  which  'begiaa 
■with  Phiops,  there  follow  six  scutcheons  (XI.  to  XVI.), 
of  which  only  the  first  and  last  are  destroyed.  They 
do  not  all,  however,  contain  the  full  titles  of  Kings,  the 
first  has  not  even  a  ring  round  the  name,  and  the 
others  are  designated  as  JErpa  Ha,  "the  Duke,"  or  as 
ffar  {Hor),  "Prince,"  both  probably  South- Egyptian 
titles.  Their  name  is  pronounced  JVenfe/  or  Enentef: 
the  second  scutcheon  alone  contains  another  name  which 
begins  with  Men,  probably  Mentuhept  Nentef,  there- 
fore, is  clearly  the  prominent  name  in  this  Phiops 
branch,  which  was  either  the  younger  or  one  displaced 
by  the  Memphites.  The  first  scutcheon  in  the  third 
^w  contains  a  King  of  this  family.  His  successor  must 
have  been  the  first  of  the  fourth  and  lowest  row,  con- 
sequently the  very  one  ranging  immediately  under  him, 
for  all  the  other  scutcheons  of  the  third  row  exhibit 
the  well-known  heroes  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  with  Ame- 
nemha  I.  at  their  head. 

All  the  former  part  of  the  scutcheon  of  this  imme- 
diate successor  of  the  first  Nentef  King  is  destroyed  as 
far  as  the  sign  of  the  Sun,  which  sign,  however,  is 
satisfactory  proof  that  it  was  the  scutcheon  of  a  King. 
In  the  lowest  row  there  follow  six  well-preserved  scut- 
cheons, at  most,  therefore,  six  generations — altogetber 
fourteen  scutcheons,   and  consequently,   at  most,   as 
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many  generations  betweeo  Apappus  the  chief  of  the 
sixth,  and  Amenemha  the  chief  of  the  twelfth.  The 
List  of  Eratosthenes  contains,  between  Apappus  (XX.) 
and  Amenemha  (XXXII.),  eleven  reigns.  The  first  of 
these  comes  after  one  of  100  years,  during  which  the 
younger  branch  was  in  the  third  generation.  Both,, 
therefore,  tally  perfectly  with  our  assumption,  that  the 
period  between  Apappus  and  Amenemha  was  not  longer 
than  Eratosthenes  makes  it.  Can  any  sensible  critic 
suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  accident  that  that  statement 
of  the  length  of  the  period  harmonizes  exactly  with  the 
chronological  series,  whereas  it  is  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  the  oppMite  view,  which  extends  the  Old  Empire 
to  3000  years  ?  The  two  HeraJcleopolitan  Dynasties  (the 
9th  and  lOth),  which  are  interpolated  in  that  period 
between  the  last  and  last  Imperial  Dynasty  but  one 
(the  8th  and  11th  of  Manetho),  each  containing  nine-. 
teen  Kings  and  lasting  several  hundred  years,  do  not 
consequently  belong  here^ 

We  have  so  far,  therefore,  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  period  here  treated  of,  both  according  to  the  Tablet 
of  Ksmak  and  Manetho,  included  more  generations  than 
we  find  Kings  in  Eratosthenes.  This,  however,  in  no- 
wise justifies  us  in  assuming  that  Eratosthenes  follows 
altogether  any  one  of  the  series  of  Manetho  in  this 
period.  The  Memphite  Empire  falls  into  decay,  the 
7th  Dynasty  exhibits  the  greatest  confusion ;  and  after 
the  succesMon  of  the  HeraMeopolitan  (9th  and  10th), 
the  imperial  power  is  so  completely  withdrawn  from 
Memphis,  that  a  Theban  Dynasty  (the  11th)  springs  up 
and  subsequently  reigns  throughout  all  Egypt,  while  the 
Hemphite  Dynasties  disappear  altogether.  That  such 
was  the  state  of  things  appears  not  only  from  Mane- 
tho's  Lists,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  in  spite  of  all 
the  excavations  made  by  the  Prussian  Commission,  no 
monuments  whatever  of  this  period  have  been  found. 

<J  3 
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The  Thebaid,  on  the  contrary,  fuinishes  numeroas 
moDuments  of  the  Theban  Nantef  family,  from  which 
the  great  Houee  of  the  Sesostridie  clearly  sprang.  The 
Tablet  of  Eamak  establishes  this  to  demonstration. 
The  princes  of  the  Nantef  House  follow  immediately 
after  Apappas,  first  without  a  acatcbeon,  then  aa 
princes.  We  shall  find  that  the  monuments  aathenti- 
cally  prove  the  immediate  connexion  of  the  Theban 
rulers  before  the  Sesostrids  with  this  glorious  Hooae. 
We  must  once  more  entreat  our  readers  to  |actare  to 
themselves  for  one  moment  what  must  have  been  the 
consequence  of  such  a  state  of  things  both  to  Erato* 
sthenes  and  Manetho.  Manetho  must  have  introduced 
all  the  Dynasties  as  they  obtiuned  suprema*^— the 
Theban  (the  11th)  as  soon  as  it  was  recognized  as 
sovereign  in  Memphis.  In  his  Lists,  only  the  last  43 
years  ( 143  ?)  before  Amenemba  are  assigned  to  it.  Era- 
tosthenes, Iu3wev«r,  had  nothing  to  do  with  Dynasties, 
but  merely  with  Kings  who  actually  redgned  in  Thebes 
at  a  given  time.  The  entry  of  every  one  of  his  Kings 
commences  with    the  words   "He  reigned    over  the 

Theban  Eg3rptians "     In  his  List,  therefore,  the 

Nantef  Princes  must  have  been  introduced  much  earlier 
than  in  Manetho's.  This  being  admitted,  the  question 
forces  itself  upon  os,  whether  there  must  not  be  monu- 
ments also  in  existence  which  will  prove  that  the  Nantef 
BoverdgDty  in  the  Thebaid  extended  far  beyond  the  43 
years  of  Manetho,  althoogh  the  16  Kings  introduced  by 
him  into  this  period  of  43  years  certainly  do  not  form 
so  long  a  chronological  series  as  the  sum  total  of  their 
reigns  represent? 

It  follows  from  this  that  all  the  Kings  of  Eratosthenes, 
except  the  first,  who  corresponds  to  the  70  days,  ot, 
as  we  have  shown  to  be  more  probable,  to  the  20  years 
and  70  days  of  Manetho's  7th  Dynasty,  mnet  be  con- 
sidered as  Nuitef  Kings.     De  Boug^  was  the  first  who 
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noticed  thiB  circumstance,  and  my  own  researches  have 
likewise  brought  me  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  the 
Tablet  of  Tuthmoais,  therefore,  we  have  Nantef  Princes 
at  an  earlier  period,  namely,  inunediately  after  the  son 
of  Apappos  Phiops.  There  are  accordingly,  it  would 
seem,  still  stronger  reasons  for  expecting  that  the  cor- 
responding scutchecms  in  tlus  Tablet  would  ^ve  the 
throne-names  of  the  same  Theban  Kings  of  this  princely 
House  whose  family  names  are  given  by  Eratosthenes. 
For,  OS  from  this  time  forth, we  find  only  throne-names 
in  the  Royal  Tablet,  bo  we  have  in  Eratosthenes  through- 
oat  only  the  historical  family  names.  Nevertheless  it 
most  not  be  foi^otten  that,  especially  in  the  earlier 
portion  of  this  period,  the  genealogical  principle  clearly 
predominates,  in  which  ancestors  who  never  reigned, 
Princes,  and  posthumous  Princes  even,  may  be  indis- 
pensable for  tracing  the  descent  from  an  early  King. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  must  expect  to  find  again  in 
this  period  joint  and  coUateral  Sovereigns,  so  that 
in  the  very  same  Dynasty  Eratosthenes  might  enter 
the  one,  th^Tablet  of  Kamak  the  other.  The  Erato- 
sthenian  Kings  can  only  be  represented  as  Nantef- 
Princes :  the  identity  between  the  family  names  in  the 
Lists  and  the  throne-names  of  the  Tablet  cannot  be 
Bflsnmed,  unless  the  correspondence  be  proved  by  con- 
temporary monuments. 

The  sequd  of  our  inquiry  will  show  that  what  we 
here  merely  propose  and  require  as  possible  or       ^g 
neceaaary  is  really  the  fact. 

In  the  first  place,  monuments  exist  con- 
tuning  three  royal  scutcheons  of  that  period 
which  offer  most  satisfactory  points  of  simi- 
larity with  the  names  of  Eratosthenes  as  wdl 
as  those  of  the  Tablet.  They  prove  also  the 
correctness  of  our  proposed  identification.  The 
first  ia  the  King  NANTeF  (Enantef). 
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In  1827  some  Arabs  diBcovered  an  apparently  un- 
disturbed Toyel  tomb,  in  Mount  Il-dra  Abul  Nadja, 
near  Oamah,  to  the  west  of  Thebes.^  It  contained  a 
mummy  with  a  golden  diadem,  on  which  the  uneus  or 
royal  serpent  glistened.  This  excited  the  cupidity  of 
the  discoverera,  who  destroyed  the  mummy,  substi- 
tuting that  of  a  priest,  and  then  divided  the  spoil. 
The  coffin  fell  into  Salt's  possession,  and  at  the  sale 
of  bis  collection  was  purchased  by  the  British  Mnaenm : 
the  diadem  was  obtained  from  the  Auastasi  coUec- 
lion  for  the  Leyden  Museum.^  The  mummy  case, 
which  is  richly  ornamented  and  gilt,  bears  the  name  of 
Nantef  as  prenomen  (with  the  sprig  and  wasp  over  it). 
We  see  at  once  that  he  is  the  first  King  of  the  Nantef 
house  of  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  already  mentioned,  the 
King  of  the  17th  scutcheon,  the  first  in  the  third  row. 
The  only  difference  in  the  spelling  is,  that  on  the  coffin- 
lid  the  vowel  of  the  first  syllable  is  inserted.  He  would 
seem  from  this  to  have  had  no  second  name;  which 
would  imply  that  he  was  only  a  hostile  soverdgn, 
a  rival  of  the  then  reigning  Memphite^ing  of  the 
contemporary  8th  Dynasty.  Hia  ancestors,  although 
connected  with  the  Memphite  line  through  Apappus, 
were  native  princes  of  the  Thebtud,  where  also  we 
must  look  for  the  reudence  of  King  Nantef,  for  his 
tomb  was  at  Thebes.  His  successors  only  after  a  con- 
nderable  interval  ascended  the  legitimate  Imperial 
throne,  and  formed  the  11th  Dynasty  of  Manetho. 

Contemporary  monuments  furnish  us  with  better  in- 
formation as  to  these  successors  than  we  could  have 
expected  in  such  a  period  of  dediue.     There  is  in  the 

**  Leemani,  Lettra  ^  Salrolini,  p.  28.  seq.  Conf.  bit  PI.  Q. 
Scutcheon  22. 

^T  Leemans  states  that  when  the  mammj  was  opened,  a  jasper 
BcarabeDB,  set  in  gold,  with  a  hieroglyphic  inscriptioD,  was  found  in 
it.  The  coffin  and  jewel  were  sold  tc^ether  by  auction ;  the  latter 
haa  the  name  of  a  late  King  Sebek^em-saf,  inscribed  on  it. 
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British  Museum  a  Email  limestone  pyramid,  firom  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Sams,  containing  the  name  and  title  of 
King  RA  TAP  MA  KHERP  NeNTeF-NAA. 


We  annex  the  standard  name  ^,  in  which,  as  well  as 
the  prenomen,  the  word  ma,  written  with  the  cubit,  is 
conspicuous. 

The  prenomen  of  Nentefna  doubtless  was  represented 
in  the  mutilated  scutcheon  of  the  successor.  King 
Nentef,  who  is  the  first  in  the  lowest  row  of  the  Tablet 
of  Samak.  He  probably  corresponds  to  Tkuosi  ma- 
res^, in  Eratosthenes  the  24th  King;  for  the  stan- 
dard as  well  as  throne-name  contains  Mares,  and  de- 
signations of  this  kind  were  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  later  from  the  earlier  Nantefs.  In  the  12th  Dy- 
nasty of  Eratosthenes  Mares  can  be  identified  as  the 
personal  name  of  Amenemha  III.,  who,  like  Nentefna, 
has  ma  in  his  throne-name. 


8  (Fl.  IL,  Id,  20,  21.  Conf.  p.  26.  leq.). 
•■  Codex  B.  has  dtiw<rf^afiirc>  Cod.  A.  Svovlfrnpne.  The  Gloaa  g^vei 
tparaiot  S  tarir'HXiot,  The  foriDiUa  S  iariy,  with  which  the  Greek 
tniuUtioii  is  usiullj  introduced,  ie  here  out  of  place.  We  there- 
five  omit  the  S,  and  read  Kparai6t  iariy  'HXioc,  inumuch  u  Erato- 
ttbenes,  right  or  wrong,  coneidered  the  Ma  in  mar«t,  from  the  sonnd, 
to  be  equivalent  to  ma,  loetu,  vie»,  and  he  maj  have  rendered  it 
\j  the  Gtqmla.  Or  we  may  read  cparai^c  oi  l9Tii''liXioe—fortia  in 
loeo  (a>a)  Scdis.  Bwufft,  aecording  to  this  explanation,  would  oor- 
reapond  towhat  ii  otherviae  considered  rwvt,  for  the  latter  port  of 
tfcaumeSeMrteaettasSesortoaii  is,  u  we  shall  see  aabseqnentl/, 
nndcred  hj  Enteathenes  i^rai»c. 
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The  25th  King  in  this  row  (Sethinilna)  must  ^ewise 
have  been  called  Nantef,  or  Nante&a  (in  Greek  Nan- 
tefinaus,  or  Enentefinaus),  and  have  been  so  deugnated 
by  Eratosthenes.  The  translation  requires  this ;  tef, 
father,  and  na  great,  must  be  its  component  elements. 
Now,  the  name  Nantef  alone  maj  be  translated  "  the 
great  of  the  father,"  i.  e.  "  the  greater  than  the  father." 
In  Nantefna,  the  idea  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  of  the 
father  being  himself  ctdled  "great."  Hence  also,  we 
may  attempt  a  restoration  of  the  mutilated  word.'*' 

The  lower  row  of  names  at  Kamak  begins  with  a 
prenomen,  which  seems  identical  with  the  fourth  Eamak 
scutcheon  before  S-kennen-ra,  and  to  correspond  there- 
fore with  the  third  King  after  Nantefna.  The  only  ap- 
parent  difference  between  the  two  scutcheons  of  Kam^ 
and  Gumah  is,  that  the  second  and  third  signs  have 
changed  places,  so  that  the  first  would  be  read  Tu-neb- 
ra,  the  second  Neb-tu-ra,  In  Guruah  he  is  succeeded 
by  the  scutcheon  and  figure  of  Ahmes,  the  chief  of  the 
18th  Dynasty. 

Now  this  same  King  Neh-tu-ra  stands,  in  the  royal 
series  of  the  Ramesseum,  between  Menes,  the  first  of 

w  The  text  reads  EBACIAEYCE  (i.  e.  CGN,  u  Stdc^qh  gene- 
rallj  writes  the  word),  CEOINI AOC.  The  mntUotioii  and  misBpeUiDg 
will  be  best  DDdeTstood  by  placing  them  in  juxtaposition  :  — 

—  CEN  CEeiNIAOC 

(ENEN)  TE*INAOC. 
Upon  this  conjoctiiTfl  ererjbodjr  is  »X  libertj  to  form  his  own  0[Hn{on  \ 
but  it  must  be  adcoitted  at  least  that  the  nnmistakeable  Greek  tnui»- 
latioa  proTU  that  the  Egyptian  words  tef  and  na  mnst  have  formed 
part  of  the  name,  in  this  order  indeed;  and  thcM  words  really 
occnr  on  a  oontemporary  monnment  in  the  King's  name.  I  cannot 
ponlbly  agree,  therefore,  with  M.  De  Bong^  that  the  words  "  al^ijmc 
rhw&Tpioy  Kfidiror,'' appended  by  Eratosthenes  to  the  name  of  SiOifiXoc, 
are  not  the  translation  of  it,  althongh  it  is  misspelt,  bnt  merely  an 
historical  remark  signifying  that  this  King  increased  his  father's 
power.  He  may  have  done  so ;  indeed  he  may  hsve  allnded  to  it  in 
the  name ;  bat  tiiat  does  not  justify  ns  in  considering  the  resembltaoo 
to  the  meaning  of  the  nam^  when  pn^ieriy  apelt,  u  accidental. 
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the  row,  and  the  same  Ahmes-Amos,  the  chief  of  the 
18th  Dynasty.  Agreeing,  then,  as  we  do,  with  Lepriua, 
that  this  Neh-Ut-ra  of  ^e  Tablet  of  Karnak  and  the 
Ramesseum  are  identical  with  the  T^l■neb•ra  of  the  royal 
■eries  of  Karnak,  we  obtain  a  King  MeNTUHePT 
Neb-tu-ra  (Tu-neb-ra),  and  at  the  same  time  the  family 
name  of  the  twentieth  King  in  the  Beries  of  Karnak. 
We  annex  his  complete  titles,  with  the  above-mentioned 
variation  of  the  prenomen,  as  Lepdus  discovered  them 
on  the  monuments. 


)^  H  M 


According  to  our  identification,  this  monumental  King 
must  correspond  with  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  List  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  spite  of  the  corruption  of  the  Greek 
text,  it  is  still  possible,  perhaps,  that  it  may  enable  us 
to  discover  traces  of  the  same  Egyptian  name.  We  may 
conjecture,  for  instance,  that  Eratosthenes  called  this 
Mentuophis,  Mentuphis  II.,  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
son  and  successor  of  Apappus  (Mentuhept  I.);  and  it  is 
poBuble  that,  under  the  unintelligible  name  of  the  Lists, 
Nebtay-rfia  (i.  e.  Neb-tu-ra)  may  be  concealed."    Era- 


^''Tbe  relatian  bettreen  oar  restoration  of  this  most   corrupt 
passage,  and  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  of  Sjncellus,  is  this: 

EBACIAEYCEN    XOTeHP    TATfPOC  TfPANNOC,  Le. 
ifiattkan  MENTOY«.  NEB  TAYPHC  TYPANNOC  abbreviated  for 
l$atrD^v7i  MENTOT*IC  KEB  TAYPHC  ITPANNOC. 

Neb  meuiB  Lord,  tu  (in  Coptic  bio),  perfect,  complete :  the  traiu- 
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toBtbenes,  however,  as  intimated  above,  niay  have  intro- 
daced  the  name  of  another  £ing.  At  all  events  be  wa$ 
a  Theban,  and  one  of  the  Nantef  House. 

We  think,  by  what  has  been  already  advanced,  that 
tre  have  proved  the  identity  of  the  six  Theban  Kings 
of  Eratosthenes  (who  correspond,  chronolo^cally,  with 
Manetho'fl  twenty-seven  Memphite  Kings  of  the  8tb 
Dynasty)  and  the  seven  scutcheons  of  the  Tablet  of 
Kamak,  which  begin  with  King  Nantef  and  end  with  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  to  such  an 
extent,  at  least,  that  this  identification,  which  on  our 
general  hypothesis  is  the  only  possible  one,  is  even  now 
not  unauthenticated  by  the  monuments. 

We  may  cite,  in  confirmation  of  these  views,  another 
very  remarkable  stele,  also  already  alluded  to,  found 
at  Semneh  in  Nubia,  and  now  in  the  L^den  Museum, 
because  it  will  establish  the  correctness  of  the  whole  of 
OUT  identification  of  the  two  rows  in  the  Tablet  and 
Eratosthenes.  It  proves  that  these  Kings  are  Thebans, 
who  reigned,  during  this  period  of  confusion,  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time  in  Thebes  contemporaneously 
with  the  Kings  of  the  8th  Dynasty,  who  occupied  the 
throne  of  Memphis. 

This  monument,  which  has  been  published  by  Lee- 
mans  and  explained  by  M.  De  Roug^^,  contains  one  of 
the  usual  funereal  formulas,  the  prayers  being  addressed 
to  an  Eitentef-ah-  and  his  father  Asnensu.  The  act  itself 
took  place  in  the  three  and  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Sesertesen  I.     Enentef-akr  speaks  as  follows : 

"  The  father  of  the  father  of  my  father  was  appointed 
scribe  of  the  canal  of  the  river  of  the  great  burial 


UtioD,  therefore,  of  Eratoatlienee,  is  the  moat  exact  imaginable.    The 
general  sign,  "the  tun,"  is  not  noticed, 

"  BeToe  Areh&ilogiqne,  Dec  1849,  p.  554-576.     Lettre  &  M. 
Leemana  anr  nne  stdle  EgTptieDne  du  Miu^  d'Antiquit^  dea  F»7>- 
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place  of  Abydos,  when  Her-uah-anch  Sa-Ra-KNTF 
reigned  (the  Horns,  the  life-devoting  Son  of  Ra,  Nentef 
(Enentef)).     I  am  now  come  into  this  chamber."" 

This  Nentef  was  clearly  a  different  King  from  the 
Nentef  of  the  British  Museum ;  for  his  standard  name 
is  there  given,  which  is  different  to  that  of  all  the  other 
Kentef  Kings. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  are  on  the  Tablet  of 
Kamak  four  distinct  Enentefs,  three  of  whom  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  Horns  instead  of  the  usual 
royal  title  prefixed  to  their  names ;  one  was  a  Duke, 
and  not  a  King,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  in* 
troduced  into  the  Tablet  without  a  scutcheon,  which 
shows  the  great  importance  of  this  family  in  the  Theban 
Annals. 

In  addition  to  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  there  are  in 
existence  the  following  records  of  this  line : 

1.  A  coffin  in  the  British  Museum. 

2.  The  pyramidion,  coffin,  and  mummy  of  Ring  Nen- 
tefna,  with  his  prenomen  and  titles  already  cited,  who 
is  stated  on  his  coffin-lid  to  have  been  buried  by  his 
brother,  also  a  King  Nentef.   . 

3.  The  coffin  and  body  of  Nentef,  "« 
with  the  prenomen  Ra   her-her-ma 
Wterp. 

4.  An  Enentef,  with  the  standard 
name  Ra-uah-aJich^  on  a  Tablet  at 
Leyden. 

5.  Another,  with  the  standard 
name  Tat-bau,  "  established  by  Spi- 
rits," on  a  Tablet  in  the  British 
Museum,  No.  563. 

From  this,  however,  we  do  not  necessarily  infer  that 
there  were  five  distinct  Nentef  Kings. 

**  LitoraUj,  recording  to  Birch's  tnnitation,  "  Was  then  nude 
•cribe  fcc,  the  fether  of  the  father  of  mj  father,  in  the  reiga  oS," 
fcc  Ac. 
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BUBTET  07   THK  KESULTS. 

We  hare  shown,  first  of  aQ,  that,  in  Manetho,  the 
length  of  reigns  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  11th  D^astiea, 
down  to  Ammenemha,  approximate  very  closely  to  the 
166  years  assigned  by  Eratosthenes  to  the  ioterral 
between  the  death  of  Nitokris  and  the  accession  of  Am- 
menemha. 

We  have  shown,  secondly,  that  the  number  of 
generations  between  Apappns  and  Ammenemha,  as  re- 
presented on  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  agrees  very  satis- 
factorily with  the  dates  of  the  reigns  which  compose  the 
chronological  series  of  Eratosthenes,  and  that,  in  fact,  it 
includes  30  years  more,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  Apap- 
pus  reigned  100  years,  or  three  generations.  In  order 
to  make  the  parallel  complete,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  compare  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  other  two 
series. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  Kar- 
nah  scutcheons  contain  all  the  names  of  the  Theban 
princely  house  of  Nentef,  but  that  Eratosthenes  intro- 
duces the  Theban  Kings  at  least  a  generation  earlier 
than  the  11th  Manethooian  Dynasty,  so  that  he  also 
makes  the  Nentef  Kings  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  Memphite  Kings. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  computation  of  the  length  of 
the  period  comprised  in  that  monument.  Such  a  com- 
putation can,  of  course,  only  be  made  here  by  genera- 
tions, and  consequently  can  only  be  an  approximative 
one. 

Enentef-akr's  invocation  coincides  with  the  33rd 
year  of  Sesortesen  I: 

His  birth  we  assume  to  coincide  with  the  1st  year  of 
Sesortesen  I. 
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That  of  his  father,  30  years  before  the  begmnuig  of 
this  r&gn. 

That  of  his  grandfather,  60  years  before  the  ban- 
ning of  this  reigD. 

Now,  suppoung  this  latter  event  to  coincide  with  the 
date  of  the  appointment  of  the  great-grandfather  as 
scribe  of  the  canal  at  Abydoa,  the  period  of  the  reign 
of  our  King  Nentef  will  be  the  first  half,  or,  at  the 
earliest,  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the  twentieth 
King  of  the  List  of  Eratosthenes,  the  last  but  one  be- 
fore Ammenemha. 

Little,  then,  as  this  will  enable  us  to  make  an  accu- 
rate computation  of  the  time  of  his  reign  and  of  the 
exact  date  when  this  princely  Theban  house  became  sove- 
rdgn,  it  still  renders  it  highly  probable  that  this  event 
took  place  moch  earlier  than  the  43  yews  which  Ma- 
netho  assigns  to  the  11th  Theban  Dynasty.  It  becomes 
also  more  probable  that  the  Kings  of  Eratosthenes,  prior 
even  to  the  last  but  one  of  the  predecessors  of  Amme- 
nemha, belonged  to  the  Nentef  line,  i.  e.  were  of  Theban 
origin. 

Upon  this  assumption,  however,  it  necessarily  follows, 
from  the  direct  coincidence  of  the  Nentefs  and  Sesor- 
tesens,  that  the  Kings  of  both  the  HeraMeopolitan  Dynas- 
ties—  the  9th  and  iOth  —  were  contemporary  icith  the 
Theban  Kings,  and  did  not  reign  between  the  Mem- 
phites  of  the  8th  and  the  Thebans  of  the  11th  and  12th 
Dynasties.  Here,  then,  we  have  direct  proof  of  the 
individual  correctness  of  our  hypothesis : 

That  the  non-Memphito-Theban  Kings  are  necessarily 
contemporary,  and  that  the  List  of  Eratosthenes  ieUs  its 
aOy  and  why  M«y  were  so. 

But  before  proceeding  to  examine  these  collateral 
Herakleopolitan  Dynasties,  we  will  submit  to  our  readers 
a  tabular  summary  of  such  of  the  principal  points  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  cbronology  of  the  period  in 
question  as  we  think  have  been  established  daring  the 
progress  of  the  inquiry. 
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MANETHO'8   SEVENTH    AND    EIGHTH  (MEMPHITE)  AND 


Urngtrtlfi^fmnita. 

Mim^tuTK^. 

ITji.'¥rt^.^Ii?!Sin. 

XVIIL     l.Amyrtmio.      Yr.. 
Myrtno.        -  «a 

St«ntk  DgnoMtg. 

4(*  2)™*»  ciVL) 

(N.tiveofMemphil 

ro.  (S?)   Meinphite 

or  Thebwf) 

(20  yean)      70 

XXIV.  (to  the  end 

CDOlBHI-nn  TtHtaB  KlDf* 

.       d.yi. 

of  the  top  row.) 
10  Nepherchere*  »cot- 

XXIV.     I.  To.im.r«     -  13 
(iiutcadofThao- 

Eighth  DynoMtg. 

cheoD.. 
Id  the  loirer  kit. 

■im»pe«.) 

87.  (7?)   Mtmphite 

King!     mgned 

(b»te»lorSeU>i- 

ue  (US)  ycM*. 

lUlO*.) 

XXVL    8.Beniphner«llil8 

first    cormpondiDg 

to  the  begiuDing  of 

the     ibcth     Djnu- 

XXVn.   4.  MeDtnphil         -    7 
(iii««rforCbmitber) 

XXXILfromHenei 

XXVIIL  s.  MeWre.        -  \t 

-  elerenth  Dyiusty 

XXIX.     e.  To-mte-phllim  11 

—     Pelekthyr^a, 
Eruonb.    XXXIn. 

XXX     7.  Soiktoi*    -    .    60 

Mutcheon  from  Me- 

(7  Kiogi,  188  TTi.) 

Theban  King*. 

noL      The    tirelftlt 

Dynitty  tocceedi. 

EtevenlA  Dgnatty. 

XXII.     1.  Pete-Mhyrt.     -  16 

reigned  43  ye»n. 

rXXXIII.  kftUDt. 

"After  tbew  foUow. 

nemh»L) 

CMd*                      16 

Ammenemhi." 

THE  TWO  COLLATERAL  DTNASTIES  BETWEEN  THE  EIGHTH 
AMD  TWELFTH ;  THE  KIHTH  AND  TENTH  DTNA8TIE8,  HE- 
RAKLBOFOLITANS. 

OcTHOXB  IX.,  Ain>  Othoes  VI.  UT  Mabetbo.  —  Aetisakeb  THa 
ExBionAH  —  TBB  Ahmosis  or  THE  Old  Ehtibx. 

The  necessary  consequence  of  our  hypothesis,  namely, 
that  the  two  Herakleopolitan  Dynasties  cannot  be  in- 
daded  in  the  chronological  series,  but  were  collateral 
with  the  Imperial  Sovereigns,  has  already  been  established 
.on  authentic  grounds.  The  fact  of  the  two  Koyal  Tablets, 
as  well  as  the  List  of  Eratosthenes,  requiring  the  11th 
Dynasty  to  follow  immediately  after  the  Kings  of  the 
7th  and  8th,  which  again  they  ^gree  in  representing  as 
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ELEVENTH  (DI08P0LITAN)  DYNASTT  BESTOBED. 

Sintu  Saun  or  KAtKtc. 
nnmi-lfama. 

X(XL)  -  Peid-Hnin  (and  hii  fMi> 

XIL— XTL  Nentef-PrinoM. 

XVL  Hiaat  AtUtoytA,  contemponrj 

with  the  Bfemplute  AmyrtKn*  » 

TIL  DjuMty. 
(Eod  of  tecond  row). 

1.  XTIL  (IIL  row  I.)  NeNTeF,  King. 

2.  XVm.  (IV.  1.)  KANTEF. 

a.  IIX  (IV.  a.)  NAKTEF. 

4.  XX.  (IT.  3.)  HA-SNEFBU-Kw. 
B.  XXL  (IT.  4.)  NEB-TU-BA. 


8.  XXIL  (IT.  B.)  EA-NCBKHE- 

PEE. 
T.  XXIU.  (IT.  S.)  8eSeR-«N-RA. 


NANTP,  firther  of  King  NHTF  M 

Senmeb. 
[Coflln  ftmnd  wt  Onrnah?] 


bbmU  pTTamid  in   the  Btit   Mas. 


BfcNTUHePT  N«B-TU-BAor  TU- 
NeB-RA  (EMoik). 
ccaqoered  AiiBtict  or  other  Northern 
people. 


SeSeR-eN-RA  (u  prenomen  with 
the  (prig  and  wup),  together  with 
King  An  :  on  the  TOdve  tablet  of 
the  firM  SeSerteeen  (oon£  in  third 


DymstT  An  ai 
(AMeNeMHa  L 


followed  hj  Auunenemlia,  the  cbief  of  the  12th  DynoBtj, 
coDstitutes  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  our  assumption. 
If,  then,  we  are  convinced  that  not  merely  the  only 
possible  restoration  of  the  chronology  of  Manetho's 
Dynasties,  which  results  from  a  legitimate  application 
of  our  hypothesis,  be  the  one  here  proposed,  but  that  it 
is  also  really  the  correct  one,  we  cannot  erode  the 
question,  how  the  intercalation  of  two  collateral  Dy- 
nasties of  Herakleopolitans  as  the  9th  and  10th  —  for 
they  are  both  undoubtedly  historical — is  to  be  explained. 
Kow  the  quMtion  is,  what,  according  to  our  system, 
must  have  been  the  starting  point  of  the  9th  Djoiasty  ? 
No  one  irill  venture  to  deny  that  the  latest  period  at 
which  it  can  have  closed  (and  it  is  the  most  probable 
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one)  is  the  year  preceding  the  foandation  of  the  rule  of 
the  12th  Dynasty  by  Amenemha.  In  conformity  Trith 
our  system  we  must  assutne  that  the  first  of  them, 
which  could  not  be  contemporary  with  an  earlier  one 
than  the  8th  Memphite  Dynasty,  was  the  founder  of  a 
reigning  branch.  As  regards  its  starting  point,  we  need 
not  assume  that  it  cannot  have  commenced  eariier  than 
the  first  year  of  the  preceding  (8th)  Dynasty.  For  as 
the  11th  is  the  first  Theban  Dynasty,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  first  eight  are  all  Memphite,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  Manetho  may  have  intercalated  the  Hera- 
kleopolitans  immediately  between  the  two.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  his  Lists  maMng  an  Othoea  the  chief  of 
the  6th  Dynasty  is  in  favour  of  this  assumption,  he 
having  been  a  tyrant  who  obviously  did  not  belong 
to  the  legitimate  line.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  30 
years,  and  then  to  have  been  slain  by  his  guards.  The 
chief  of  the  9th  is  called  Achthoes,  or  Ochtkoes,  and  is 
afterwards  stated  to  have  been  the  first  tyrant,  and  one 
who  grievously  ill-treated  all  Egypt.  He  was  said  to 
have  been  killed  by  a  crocodile,  which  may  perhaps 
merely  imply  that  he  died  a  violent  death.^  -If  we 
carry  out  this  assumption,  the  following  will  be  the 
most  probable  chronology  of  Manetho  in  conformity 
with  the  preceding  results : 

1.  Otho€s,  Ochthoes,  Achthoes,  a  tyrant  who  after  the 

downfall  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  reigned  over  all  Egypt 
from  Herakleopolis,  contemporaneously  with  Taai* 
the  ElephantiuEean  supremacy  in  the  South      80 

2.  PhiopB    wd  his    race    (203 — 30    years    of 

Othoes)      -  -  -  -  -  173 

3.  Dynasty  VII.  -  -  -  -  20^^ 

4.  r^nastyVIII.  -  -  -  -  142 

5.  r^asty  XI.  ....  43 

Total     -  -    "iosj 

»*  Coat.  BorapoUo,  IL  33. ;  and,  above,  th«  deaUi  of  Menes  hj  a 
hippopotamus,  and  tb«  legend  about  the  death  of  the  builder  of  the 
Labyrinth. 
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or,  considering  the  ^th  of  a  y?ar  atr^ir^ole.  and  adding 
it  on  to  the  reigffljf  the  King  who  lived  duriflg-that 
fraclion  of  it,  409  years. 

Now,  if  we  turn  to  the  text  of  Manetho's  Lists  of  the 
two  Heraklec^olitan  Dynasties,  we  shall  find  that  he 
does  in  fact  assign  exactly  409  years  to  the  1  st  (the  9th) 
Dynasty.  Any  one  who  does  not  consider  this  acci- 
dental, will,  for  this  very  reason,  admit  that  the  10th, 
or  younger  Herakleopolitan  Dynasty,  was  contemporary 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Ochthoes  line.  In  all 
probability,  however,  the  separate  Herakleopolitan  king- 
dom, which  was  fortified  by  its  position  and  its  deserts 
(at  that  time,  indeed,  also  by  an  impregnable  fortress, 
according  to  a  tradition  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel), 
was  broken  up  in  the  220th  year  of  the  Dynasty,  as 
189  years  are  assigned  to  it,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  on  the  accession  of  Amenemha,  the  chief  of  the 
12th  Dynasty,  this  irregular  state  of  things  terminated. 
This  lasted  but  a  short  time,  however,  as  we  shall 
shortly  see.  Here  is  Manetho's  tradition.  The  ninth 
Dynasty  ceased  at  the  beginning  or  at  latest  soon  after 
the  be^ning  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  consequently  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  just  examined. 
"We  may  indeed  venture  here  again  to  take  for  granted 
that  in  the  12th  Dynasty  the  whole  empire  of  the 
Pharaohs  was  re-united,  and  the  co-existence  of  an 
Herakleopolitan  state  and  a  united  empire  is  an  impos- 
sibility. In  order  to  conceive  this  possible  we  must 
suppose  HeraUeopolis  Parva  in  the  Sethroite  nome, 
consequently  Sethrum  itself,  the  city  of  Typhon  to  the 
westward  of  Pelusium^,  to  have  been  the  birthplace  and 
residence  of  that  family.     This  must  be  the  conclusion, 

»»  Seth-r6  is  probably  "  the  Seth  (Hercnlea)  of  tbe  outlet "  (ro= 
OS,  <rr^;ta),  so  called  from  the  utuation  of  the  city  of  Seth  at  the 
moudi  of  the  Pelusiac  arm  into  the  Lcke  or  marBhea.  Lepaius 
(IntTod.  p.  34a)  showa  that  Peludam  was  called  the  Gate  of  %ypL 
(Conf.  Herod.  11.  141.  al  ia^Xal.) 
R  2 
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because  no  on^jidr^^^^es-G^t-eiigmder  Manetto's  work  to 
wbti^jBffemsue  of  nonsense  andcdB^radicUoD,  as  it  has 
been  considered,  can  possibly  conceive  a  little  empire 
of  Herakleopdis  Magna  established  at  the  .gates  of 
Memphis,  while  there  were  Memphite  Kings  upon  tbe 
throne  before  the  period  of  their  final  extinction  under 
the  8th  Dynasty.  By  j«viewing  Manetho'a  own  tra- 
dition, however,  we  shall  easily  find  t^e  right  track : 

Ninth  Dynasty.  Tenth  Dynasty. 

Herakleopdlitan  Kings  HeraUeopolitan  Kings 

19,  reigned  409  years.  ""         19,  reigned  189  years. 
The  first  of  them,  Och- 

THOfis  (ACHTHOfiS,  Euseb.), 

was  as  ferocious  a  tyrant 

as  any  of  his  predecessors, 

and  the  greatest  oppressor 

of  all  the  Egyptians.    He 

became    insane,    and  was 

killed  by  a  crocodile. 

Sucb  is  the  extent  of  the  chronological  tradition  and 
criticism  of  this  dark  period,  with  the  small  fragment 
of  history  hitherto  unintelligible.  "We  must  not  forget 
that  series  of  Dynasties  and  Kings  do  not  ^ve  us  a 
HiSTOET,  and,  moreover,  that  there  is  every  indication 
of  this  period  of  150  years  having  been  one  of  the 
greatest  decline  and  desolation.  The  paucity  of  the 
monuments,  the  circumstance  of  several  Princes  of  the 
7th  Dynasty  having  reigned  Uie  short  term  of  22  years, 
and  the  position  which  the  next  Dynasty  occupies  as 
the  one  under  which  the  restoration  took  place,  all 
tend  to  this  conclumon.  Kor  need  it  have  created  any 
surprise  bad  the  Greeks  told  us  nothing  about  such  a 
period  of  decline.  This,  however,  will  perhaps  be  the 
most  convenient  place  for  giving  a  fuller  explanation  of 
a  statement  in  Diodorus  (T.  60.),  already  quoted  in  the 
First  Book,  and  remarked  upon  in  our  amilysis  of  the 
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close  of  the  4tb  Dynasty.  He  states  that  many  genera- 
tions after  the  tiine  of  the  old  Sesostris  and  his  son, 
but  prior  to  Mares,  the  builder  of  the  Labyrinth  (the 
fourth  King  of  the  12th  Dynasty),  a  King  Amosis  (or 
Ammosis)  reigned.  He  was  so  unpopular  that  a  revo- 
lution took  place,  and  the  Empire  devolved  upon 
Aktisanes,  an  Ethiopian,  a  humane  ruler,  who  com- 
muted the  punishment  of  death  to  banishment  at  Rhi- 
nokolura  (on  the  esrtreme  frontier  to  the  eastward  of 
Felusium),  whither  criminals,  after  having  their  noses 
cut  off,  were  transported. 

We  have  already  shown  that  this  Ammosis  can  be  no 
other  than  the  last  King  of  that  Dynasty  in  Eratosthenes, 
whose  name  reads  Pammes,  i.  e.  Pa-Ammon,  "  belonging 
to  or  like  Ammon,"  and  who  is  identictd  with  the 
Thamphthis,  i.  e.  Phamenopbthis,  of  Manetho.  We  have 
seen  that  with  this  King,  not  only  the  House  of  Khufu- 
Menkheres,  but  also  the  united  Empire  of  Menes,  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  the  southern  portion  as  far  as  Thebes 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ethiopians,  while  in  Lower 
Egypt  a  Memphite  Dynasty  was  supreme,  in  which 
line  the  native  registers  of  their  Kings  were  continued. 
In  this  period  of  disorder,  therefore,  we  find  the  north- 
eastern frontier  rendering  itself  independent ;  for  this 
Aktisanes  is  the  Ochthoes,  Achthoes,  Othoes,  whose 
tyrannical  rule  over  all  Egypt  has  been  already  proved 
from  Manetho  mentioning  him  in  connexion  with 
Apappus,  at  the  head  of  the  6th  Dynasty.  The  con- 
fusion with  "  the  mild  Ethiopian,"  is  Diodorus'  own 
remark,  or  that  of  one  of  bis  superficial  Alexandrian 
authorities.  The  Ethiopians  were  very  naturally 
mentioned  in  this  period;  but  transportation  to  Khi- 
nokolura  could  only  have  been  the  act  of  the  contem- 
porary Herakleopolitan  tyrant,  for  Rbinokolura  is 
situated  in  the  Herakleopolitan  Nome.  The  commu- 
tation of  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment  to  mutila- 
tion of  their  noses,  and  transportation  to  a  desert  without 
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water,  likewise  appears  to  me  rather  to  suit  the  im- 
petuous Ochthoes  than  the  philanthropic  Ethiopian. 

Hence,  we  obtain  the  following  satisfectory  paral- 
lelism: 

CoHPLBTB    CbB0IFOLO<H(U.L    TaDLB     OF    THE    FsBXW     WBOX 

Ataffcs  to  Ahekiuiha. 

The  IHTided  &n^i«,  afber  tbe  downAOl  of  tbe   4th   DTnaa^, 
coincided 

According  to  &atostfaenM  with  the  570th  jew  of  Menes. 
„  Mtnetbo       -        -      786th         „ 

CJonBcqueatlj,  Apappas-Phiops,  being  the  XXth  King  in  Eratos- 
thenea,  tha  6tb  Dynasty  oommenced 

According  to  Entosthenea        -    jvsc  of  Ibnea  570 
„  Manetho     -        -  ,736 


TasBAS  Lists. 
A^dos-  Toilet,  5ih  Dyn. 
Elephaotinieans,  i.  e.  Ethi- 
opians. 
SNEFRTT  (Man.  V.  2.)- 
Eratosthenes  (Compare  Tablet 
of  Elamak); 
XXnL       -        -        -    22yT8. 
XXIV.  XXX.  7  reigns  128   „ 
XTTYT.         .  -         .      16    „ 

Smn  total     •  166  „ 


MaMPHiTB  Lists. 

EmtMthenet,  6th  Dj/natiy. 

(Mempbi  te,  i.e.  national  KingB.) 

Apappus-Fhiops. 
Man.  7th  D^'n.  (Mempbites)  20^ 
8th     „  „  142 

9th     „  „  43 

Sum  total       -  205} 
[206  years. 


HEBJUKLBOMUTAlt  Co-BbOBNTS  (MjUISTHO). 

OchthdSs,  OtbocB 409  years. 

From  570  to  7B8  (189  years),  9tb  Dynasty  alone. 
„     759  to  978,  9tb  and  lOUi  Dynasty  ooordinately. 
Consequently,  Amenemha,  being  tbe  XXXTInd  King  in  Eratos- 
thenes, the  beginning  of  the  12th  Dynasty  coincided 

AcoOTding  to  KratosthraeB  with  the  year  of  Menes,  736 
»  »  979 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

THIBD  PERIOD  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  OLD  EUPIBE. 
THB  BB-ITNITED  EHPIEB  AND  ITS  SECLINS  ; 

THE  SE80BT0SIDJG   AND   THEIR  FIBST   THEBAN 
SDCCES80BS. 


Ebatosthenbs,  ISmaa,  XXXII. — XXXYIIL :  Sbtek  R&iqhb 
(4+3),  Teas  OF  Menes  843— 1076:  234  Yeabs  (147+87). 

KoTAi.  Tablet  of  Bahbes  the  Gbeat  (Abtdos),  XXXIII.— 
XXXIX.,  Setsn  Scotcheons. 

RoTAi  Tablet  of  Ththkosis  IIL   (Karnak),  XXX.— XXXI., 


Maketbo's  Twelfth  add  BsGiNNiNa  of  Thibteenth  I>iha8TT. 
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CRinCISH  AND  SBSTOBATION  OF  THE  LISTS   OF  TBB 
TWELBTH  DTNASTF. 


A. 

mSTOBT  OF  BB8EABCH  FBOH  OHAHPOUJOK  TO  hSPSlVB. 

This  Dynasty  forms  the  most  important  portion  of  our 
inqoiry  into  the  Old  Empire,  no  less  from  its  connexion 
with  the  authorities  from  which  our  dironological  know- 
ledge  of  it  is  derived,  than  from  the  events  which  oc- 
cuired  in  it,  its  own  historical  value,  and  its  monuments. 
It  is  of  material  importance,  in  order  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  inquiry  itself.  In  consequence  of  a  dis- 
covery made  by  Lepsius,  certain  Kings,  who,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  record  3000  years  old,  bad  hitherto 
passed  for  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  18th  Dy> 
nasty,  are  transposed  into  the  Old  Empire.  A  Eoyal 
series  in  Manetho,  of  which  there  seemed  to  be  no 
extant  monuments,  has  turned  out  to  he  most  amply 
and  most  satisfactorily  authenticated  by  them.  The 
identity  of  this  12th  Dynasty,  and  the  last  section  of 
Eratosthenes,  which,  in  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  we 
were  obliged  to  assume,  is  suddenly  substantiated  in  the 
above  record,  and  this  Dynasty  of  Manetho,  as  well  as 
the  criticism  of  the  Father  of  Philology,  is  crowned 
with  most  triumphant  success  as  compared  with  all 
other  traditions,  when  tested  hy  contemporary  monu- 
ments. Not  only  these  monuments,  with  the  instruc- 
tive notices  they  contain,  as  well  as  Manetho,  but 
also  the  two  old  Royal  Tablets,  with  almost  all  their 
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scutcheons  preserved,  and  lasdy,  the  Llat  of  Kings  in 
the  Turin  Papyrus  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  furnish 
corroborative  evidence  of  the  [correctness  of  Erato- 
athenes'  chronology.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to 
explain  the  connexion  between  Lepsiua's  discovery 
and  the  previous  aasumptiMis  on  one  side,  and  our 
own  historical  research  on  the  other.  The  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  Colonel  Felix  were  the  first  who 
established  the  high  antiquity  of  a  King  whose  name 
they  deciphered  aa  Osirtesen.  They  found  it  on  an 
obelisk  which  they  saw  to  be  far  older  than  the 
well-known  obelisks  of  the  Kew  Empire.  They  dis- 
covered about  the  same  time,  in  Benihassan,  a  series  of 
Kings,  four  in  number ;  two  Osirtesen,  and  two,  clearly 
belonging  to  the  same  race,  which  they  read  Amtim^nett, 
or  Ammoneith-Thot.  The  prenomens  on  this  series  of 
scutcheons  evidently  correspond  with  those  of  the  im- 
mediate predecessors  of  the  18th  Dynasty  on  the  Tablet 
of  Abydoa.  In  this  manner,  the  greater  part  of  the 
family  names,  corresponding  to  these  prenomens,  were 
at  length  discovered,  and  it  seemed  as  though  we 
had  found  out  the  immediate  Theban  predecessors  (^ 
Aahmes-Amos,  the  chief  of  the  18th  Dynasty  and  the 
Kew  Empire.  The  name  of  Osorteseu  had  been  pre- 
viously communicated  to  ChSmpoUion,  who  mistook  it 
for  the  Osorchon  of  tibe  Lists,  and  supposed  it  to  belong 
to  the  22nd  Dynasty,  consequently  to  the  middle  qpoch 
of  the  New  Empire.  His  journey  to  Egypt,  however, 
convinced  him  of  the  correctne^  of  the  discovery  of 
the  two  English  ttavellera.  From  that  time  forth,  tb»^ 
fore,  it  seemed  to  his  school,  as  well  as  to  English  tra- 
vellers and  scholars,  a  settled  thing  that  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  the  18th  Dynasty  were  discovered. 
Out  of  the  Osortesens  and  .Amenemhas  —  or  however 
they  read  the  latter  name — they  accordingly  made  a 
series  of  Rings,  which  they  sometimes  called  the  17th, 
sometimes  the   16th  and   17th   Dynasty.     Wilkinson 
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went  still  further,  and  asserted  that  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  scutcheons  in  the  Tablet  of  Eamak, 
the  last  in  the  third,  and  first  in  the  fourth  row, 
must  belong  here,  and  represent  Amenemha  I.  (whom 
he  calls  Amun-rii-gori),  and  Osirtesen  I.  This  Rosel- 
lini  questioned.  Champollion's  posthumous  papers  show 
that  he  agreed  with  Wilkinson.  The  following  Table  (in 
pages  252,  253.)  gives  a  sjmopsis  of  the  systems  founded 
upon  these  views  by  the  two  schools.  It  is  useful  to  bear 
them  in  mind,  not  only  in  order  to  have  a  clear  idea 
of  the  historical  state  of  facts,  but  also  to  understand 
the  previous  citations  from  the  monuments  of  those 
Eings." 

M.  De  Koug^  has  the  merit,  and  it  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  of  having  thoroughly  explained  to  his 
countrymen  the  indisputable  and  authentic  truth  of 
this  great  discovery,  which  they  did  and  still  do  evince 
a  great  inclination  to  pass  by  unnoticed.  It  has  been 
unanimously  adopted  in  England  by  all  distinguished 
critics,  as  far  aa  I  know ;  and  it  is  a  painful  thing  to  see 
it  combated  with  a  degree  of  warmth  unworthy  of  him- 
self and  of  his  age,  out  of  mere  theological  prejudice, 
l^  a  man  of  great  ingenuity  and  of  profound  Egyptian 
l^iowledge,  ^though  his  inferences  are  not  always 
sound  and  conclusive. 

For  our  own  part,  as  soon  as  we  heard  from  Sir 
William  Gell  at  Kome  of  the  discovery  of  the  Obelisk 
of  Heliopolis,  we  hailed  it  with  hearty  congratulations 
in  the  monthly  review  of  the  Archceological  Institute. 
In  reference  to  the  restoration  of  the  chronology,  after 


^  llie  Table  is  taken  from  the  following  troAs  : — CkatnpoUian, 
Seconde  Lettre  au  Due  de  Blacat,  1826,  p.  141.  151.  RoaelUm, 
Mmumatti  Storici,  i.  p.  64.  eeq.,  ii.  p.  255.  feUx,  List  of  the 
Pkaraaht:  writtett  in  English  in  1628  :  pablisbed  in  Itftlian  {Serie 
dei  Faravm),  Florence,  1880.  Wdiituon,  Materia  Hierogjypkwa, 
1828.  Topography  of  Theba,  18S5,  p.  609.  Bepeided  in  Th* 
Mannen  and  Cutiomt, !.,  1837,  p.  42: 
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A. 

axteesth  DtuM?  1  5  King!. 

CBunounni,  1838. 
1.  08ymMidyM,B.a2272    -    50 

t  ;:;;}      -     -«« 

4.  Am«sB«8-AmoBis              -   SS 

5.  Timans-Coneliarie           -     6 

Hoaauin,  183S. 

1.(87)    (from     Menes     8c-  ""' 
2.(88)        cordingtothemo- 
3.(89)     numeirt8l,B.C.2278  141 

Osortasen  L        -    43 
5.  (91)  Timsus-Concharis- 

190 

190 

Tbe  Hvksos  oremin  the  Emmre 
B.C.  2082. 

The  Hyksos  overrun  the  Empire 
■  B.  0.  2082. 

SereDteentli  Dynaaty  :  6  King*. 

Amos,  86th  of  the  Tablet). 

2.  Amenamha-Pi     {Abgd.      4th 

scutch,  before  AinoB,36tli). 

3.  Anieneinha(.<4ij/f{.8rdecatch. 

(37),  6th  or  Hth  year). 

4.  Amenemha  (Abyd.  2nd  scutch. 

(38).  44th  year). 

5.  Amenemha  {Abi/d.  Ist  scutch. 

(39). 

40th  scutch.). 

1.  Amenemha  U,  son  of  Ame- 

nemhaj. 

2.  Osortasen   IL,   son    of  Ame- 

nemha IL,  14th  year. 

3.  Osortasen  m. 

4... 44th  year! 

■only  the  preno- 
6...                  J      mens  known. 

years. 

Altogether  260  Tears. 
The  Shepherds  are  besieged  in 
AvariB. 

Altogether  260  years. 

Beginning  of  the  I8th  Dynasty,  b.  a.  1822.                      1 

having,  in  1835,  established  that  of  the  OU,  Middle,  and 
New  Empire,  we  conld  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
previous  arrangement  of  those  remarkable  Kings  was 
wholly  untenable.  The  17th  Dynasty  was,  according  to 
Africanus,  the  3rd  Shepherd  Dynasty  —  the  16th,  the 
second.  How  could  Theban  Kings  be  introduced  into 
cither  the  one  or  the  other  ?    Accordingly,  we  sup- 
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I 

Ekjx,  1818  (1830). 

I. 

VTaxatoK,  ISSS  (1«3S  ud  1837). 

ITth  DjiiutT  of  tlw  Oiorteaen  :  T 

16th  ud  17Ui  J>^^-  tltogelher  7 

XVl 

1.  OBortesw  L  - 

1.  OBorteBen  L,  4Srf  year  B.C. 

1706>                 ^"^ 

2.  Amnni.AinttmeDMt  t  (1885 ; 

Anmn-ifi-gori  IL). 
8.  Amani(I83fi:  Amun-i-gori) 

2.  Ammondth-ThoU  L  - 

ivn 

4.  OstaiAsen  n.             -           - 

5.  OMrtesen  m. 

6.  AmmoDeith-Thota  IH. 

7.  Ammoneith-Thato  IV.w 

4  (1).  Osertesenn. 

5  (2).  Sipfatep,    obo     OurteKn 

m.     (1835:      Abr«yhp), 
Uth  year. 

6  (3).  Amnni       (Amnn-A-gori, 

I83S)  IIL,  4l8t  year. 

7  (4>  Name  deatroyed,  only  the 

prenomen     known,     b.  o. 
1580. 

posed  them  to  be  the  last  of  the  sixty  Kings  of  the 
13th  Dynasty,  the  first  of  which  we  made  to  synchronize 
with  the  dose  of  the  Old  Empire.  Although  unable  to 
exfJain  the  succession,  we  m^ntained  that  the  Tablet 
of  Kamak  contfuned  the  whole  Dynasty.  The  first 
Amenemhs,  and  the  chief  of  this  royal  race,  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  order  of  that  monument,  not  to 
be  its  first,  but  last  sovereign ;  and  his  successors  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  reverse  order,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oldest  Osortesen,  his  immediate  successor,  with 
whom  the  fourth  and  last  row  commences.  He  would 
seem,  therefore,  to  be  necessarily  either  the  latest  (or 
earliest)  of  all.  As  neither  the  names  of  the  Kings  of 
the  13th  Dynasty,  nor  those  of  the  16th  and  17th  are 

^  This  name  belonga  to  the  so-called  AmeaseB  (18th  Dynasty), 
whose  prenomen  CoL  Felix  erroneously  conudered  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  last  king  before  Amos. 
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found  in  Manetho,  it  was  impossible  to  test  the  general 
hypothesis  beyond  that  point.  The  12th  Dynasty  on 
the  other  hand  we  assumed,  in  pursuance  of  our 
system,  to  be  identical  with  the  thirty-second  and 
thirty-fifth  Kings  in  Eratosthenes.  Two  great  his- 
torical fiicts  were  hereby  established. 

First,  that  in  the  Old  Empire  a  great  conqueror  lived, 
belonging  to  the  12th  Dynasty,  to  whom  Maqetho 
ascribed  many  of  the  exploits  of  the  Sesostris  of  Hero- 
dotus. 

Secondly,  that  Mares,  the  fourth  King  in  Eratosthenes, 
corresponds  with  Lamares,  the  fiJ^h  in  Manetho,  whom 
he  describes  as  the  real  founder  of  the  Labyrinth. 

Lepsius,  again,  found  certain  indications  in  the  monu- 
ments of  those  Kings  —  especially  in  the  remains  of  a 
building  of  the  oldest  Oaortesen,  in  the  Temple  Palace 
of  Kamak — which  led  him  to  condude  that  between  the 
building  of  this,  the  most  ancient  portion  of  it,  and  the 
subsequent  additions  to  it  by  the  Kings  of  the  New 
Empire,  a  period  of  desolation  under  the  Hyksos  must 
intervene.  He  thought  this  still  more  probable  from  the 
extreme  difference  between  the  style  of  the  columns  in 
Osortesen's  reign  and  that  of  the  other  known  Egyptian 
buildings.  His  prophetic  conjecture  was  published  in 
the  bulletin  of  the  Archieological  Institute  at  Rome  for 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  1837. 

It  was  only  in  1840,  however,  that,  by  studying  the 
Turin  Papyrus  and  the  Tablet  of  Karnak  together,  he 
was  led  to  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the 
whole  range  of  Egyptian  archaeology,  viz, : 

That  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  jumps  over  the  whole 
Hyksos  period,  inasmuch  as  the  so-called  Osortosidse 
belong  to  the  close  of  the  Old  Empire,  and  are  Kings 
of  the  12th  Dynasty. 

The  last  two,  as  well  as  the  epilogue  of  all  the  reigns 
of  the  Dynasty,  he  found  in  the  Turin  Papyrus.  Seyf- 
farth  had  established  the  length  of  the  first  King's  reign, 
and  some  remains  of  the  dates  of  the  others  were  pre- 
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served,  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  how  many  of  its 
Kings  were  registered. 

From  this  discovery,  Lepsius  at  once  inferred  that 
the  ngn  which  had  hitherto,  without  sufficient  au- 
thority, been  read  user,  oaer,  must  be  pronounced  seser^ 
sesor,  inasmuch  as  the  names  Sesofichdsis  and  SesSstris, 
in  Hanetho,  cannot  be  explained  upon  any  other 
principle. 

He  had  previously  discovered  in  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos,  which  immediately  precedes  Amos, 
not  only  the  &mily  name  (Antenemha)  heretofore  un- 
known, but  another  King  Sebeknejru  —  so  that  names 
were  provided  for  all  the  8  reigns,  which  is  the  number 
in  the  Papyrus  and  Hanetho.  Lastly,  a  journey  which 
he  made  to  Turin  in  January,  1841,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  studying  that  record,  our  prindpal  guide 
in  reetoring  the  12th  Dynasty,  was  richly  rewarded. 
Upon  closer  examination,  and  after  taking  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  whole  Papyrus,  he  not  only  substantiated 
a  doubtful  number,  but  discovered  some  invaluable 
remuns  of  the  dates  of  the  reigns. 


DECISIVE  mpOETABCB  OF  THIS   DTHASTT  FOR  THE  CHBONO- 
IXJQICAI/  CHABA.CTSB  OF  THE  LIST  OF  ERATOSTHENES. 

In  adopting  his  discovery  in  our  own  chronological 
system,  we  drew  from  it  the  three  following  deductions : 

First,  that  the  four  Kings  of  Eratosthenes  correspond 
with  the  eight  Kings  of  the  monuments,  the  Papyrus, 
and  Manetho,  and  the  seven  of  the  two  old  royal 
tablets.  Four  of  those  eight  names,  therefore,  must 
represent  co-regents. 

Secondly,  that  the  147  years  of  their  reigns  give  the 
chronological  succession,  or  duration  of  the  Dynasty ; 
whereas  the  218  years  of  the  Papyrus,  as  well  as  the  176 
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of  Manetho,  are  merely  the  epilogus  of  the  indiTidual 
reigns,  some  of  which  were  contemporaneous. 

Thirdly,  that  the  12th  Dynasty  proTes  the  actaal 
correctness  of  the  principle  we  laid  down  as  imiTersal 
in  the  Old  Empire  upon  a  general  critidam  of  the 
Lists,  and  on  which  we  have  acted  thus  far — that  the 
Egyptians  as  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Empire,  registered  in  their  Lists  of  the  Old  Empire  the 
whole  number  of  years  reigned,  as  the  epilogus  of  the 
Dynasty ;  and  that  ManetJ^o  at  least  had  no  key  for 
reducing  that  epilogus  to  the  real  chronology — which 
reduction  was  only  made  by  Eratosthenes. 

ThoB,  then,  the  12th  Dynasty  is  the  touchstone  and 
keystone  of  our  whole  chronological  system  for  the  Old 
Empire.  If  the  views  already  advanced  be  correct^ 
we  have  established  the  only  proof  which  was  wanting, 
namely  one  of  a  direct  and  cogent  nature,  in  sup- 
port of  our  main  hypothesis;  and  indeed,  a  complete 
chronology  of  the  OU  Empire,  actually  substantiated 
by  records  3000  years  old,  and  contemporary  monu- 
ments of  still  higher  antiquity ;  whereas  in  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  there  is  none  till  long  after,  that 
is,  before  the  Olympiads,  and  the  building  of  Kome. 

But  if  these  views  be  fallacious,  we  possess  no  chro- 
nology  whatever.  The  monuments  can  give  none,  td- 
though  they  mention  particular  years  of  reigns,  and 
especiiJly  so  in  the  12th  Dynasty.  The  two  old  royal 
Tablets  also  contain  no  chronolo^cal  data,  in  addition 
to  the  fact  of  their  recording  only  seven  Kings,  and  not 
exactly  the  same  seven,  although  the  two  together  con- 
tain all  the  eight  monumental  names.  Manetho'a  Lists, 
agMn,  throughout  are  full  of  dates  which  evidently  do 
not  belong  to  the  chronology,  and  which  in  the  present 
case  agree  neither  with  the  monumental  dates,  nor  those 
of  the  old  Papyrus — not  to  mention,  that  AMcanus 
pves  176  years,  and  Eusebius  245,  of  which  he  proves 
198.  The  Papyrus  itself,  lastly,  if  really  intended  to 
give  the  length  of  the  Dynasty,  records  no  other  Dy- 
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nasties  of  the  Old  Empire,  and  only  proves,  consequently, 
the  hopeless  condition  of  Egyptian  chronology. 

Our  undertaking,  indeed,  may  seem  to  many  a  reader 
from  the  outset,  even  if  at  one  with  us  thus  fer,  very 
hazardous  and  presumptuous.  Can  the  four  Kings  of 
Eratosthenes  be  correct  in  oppoution  to  the  contem- 
porary monuments,  primeval  Tablets  and  Lists,  which 
all  record  eight  identifiable  Princes? — and  can  his 
147  years  be  more  correct  than  the  213  years  of  a 
chronologer  of  the  time  of  the  great  Ramesses  ?  Do 
not  even  detached  dates  on  contemporary  monuments 
seem  irreconcileable  with  his  data?  Was  it  only  in 
appearance  that  we  have  succeeded  thus  far  in  making 
the  dates  in  Eratosthenes  harmonize  with  those  of 
Manetho,  simply  because  there  was  no  other  means  of 
testing  them  ?  In  the  present  case  it  is  clear  that  our 
system  must  fail  unless  there  were  Amenemhas  and 
Sesortesens  who  reigned  contemporaneously  more  than 
once,  from  the  time  of  Amenemha  I.  Their  contem- 
poraneity must  be  of  such  a  nature,  indeed,  as  to  ex- 
phun  not  only  the  dates  in  Eratosthenes  but  those  in 
the  Papyrus  ^so,  as  well  as  the  monuments.  Even  if 
we  do  not  inust  on  the  accuracy  of  Manetho's  dates, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  those  of  the  old  Papyrus 
fictitious,  or  those  of  the  monuments  mis- written.  We 
must  however  insist  on  the  historic  truth  of  Manetho's 
dates,  for  we  assume  that  they  are  based  on  historical 
tradition — that  they  are  taken  from  his  historical  work, 
and  that  on  the  whole  they  have  been  correctly  trans- 
mitted to  us  by  Africanus. 

We  commence  our  inquiry  with  a  synoptical  table  of 
the  authorities,  the  Lists  of  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho, 
the  royal  series  in  the  tablet  of  the  Tuthmoses  and 
Ramses,  the  Papyrus  and  cotemporary  monuments.  Of 
the  Papyrus  only  four  dates  of  reign  and  the  sum  total 
were  established  till  Lejsius'  second  journey  to  Turin  (in 
Jan.  1841).  He  then  found  those  of  all  the  other  reigns. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  LISTS,  TABLETS,  AND 


T««lAh  DyiiM^,  DioepolitRni. 
Sertn  KIngi. 


I.  XXXIL  (Amine- 
I.   XXXIII.   Sam- 


se:rfhRii. 

a,  SweOtBen  L  -  ' 
Ameii«mhB  IL 
30,304- 


3.  ZXXIV.  Oltotit     65 


4.  Se«erU«n  IL   19 


Sam  total,  4  Einga  147 


KukMu. 
(Ammeaemdt)  16 


rio,si 


(L)  Ammene- 

Geaongoau-  4 

"  Son  of  Aminenemet." 
Aiiiin«neiii€*  3S  [  A 
"  Murdered  b;  hu  o' 

SeMKtriB         -  48 
Said  to  bare  been 
4  cnUti,  3  palmt, 
2  digiu  i  '    ■  •  - 
'  Snbdncd  in  9  ;e*n  all  Aiia 
rope  a*  fitf  ag  Thnee,  and  er«cted 
~    ■  that  the 


■ider  bim  aa  aecoud 


Egrptiana  coo- 
.  cmtjr  to  Oabia." 


6;  Amenemba  IIL 
40  +  an  un- 
known nidt 


7.  Amenemha  (IV.) 

jn.  a  m.  37  d. 

8.  Sebekoefhi  -        -    8 

yra.  10  m.  4  i 


lAmam  [Arm.  vtr. 
I    Lampares)    -    S 


.  Lacberec 

I    Lampares) 
Built  the  Lab^rintb,  in  the  Araino- 
tie  N^ne,  a*  a  tomb  fin  hinuetf." 


6.  Anerea 

AmmerfB. 
G.  AmeDemi* 


Beigned  in  all  160 
yean,  conse- 
qaenllf  with 
AineDemhaL 


(These  anmhen 
make  up  182 
yean.) 


GEKERAL   COUPABISON  OF  THE  LISTS  AND  TABLETS. 

.  Befobs  we  endeavour  to  make  these  Lists  barmonize 
with  each  other  and  with  the  monuments,  we  must 
settle  some  preliminary  points. 

The  first  is  the  detailed  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
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HOHUHENTS,  AND  A  GENEBAL  C0UPARI80N  OF  THEM. 

HONVMEHTB. 


4.  datTDjed  (airt  lentclL) 


S.  dettro^ed  (lOtb  Kntcli.] 


(Ekid  of  the  fint  half  of 
the  tablet ;  on  the  op- 
Mdte  ude  begin  the 
Kion  of  the  Middle 
Bmpre.) 


I.  de*tn>7ed  (33rd  lonte.) 
S.  deetrorad  (8411)  Mnto.) 


(_Aakma,  the  chief  of  the 
18th  Dynast;,  the  Itt 
or  the  Nev  Empiie, 
40th  MDich^  foUoirt.) 


tU-aJi«)t'tiet 
AMENEUHA  (L),    Stli 
(11th)  fCU. 
B*-kheper-kar. 
SESUBl^SEN  (L),  43id, 
44th  year. 
Ra-nab-kanu 
AMENEUHA(tL),  SSth, 
9Tth    year   (7   md   of 
Amen  L,  fitlier  of  8e- 
■OTtceen    IL). 
Ra-iha-kheper. 
8ESURT£S£N(II.),  11th 
jett. 


SESURTESEN  (HL},8th, 
14th  year. 
Ra-en-ma. 
AMENEMHA        (IIL). 
4aDd,  43rd  year,    Qaar- 
riM  at  Tonh. 
Ra-mato. 
AUENEMHA  (IV.) 

SEl^JC-NEFRD-RA. 


oar  mode  of  filling  up  the  gap  between  the  3 1st  and 
33rd  King  of  Eratosthenes.  It  becomes  clear  enough, 
as  soon  as  we  understand  Syncellus's  method  of  re- 
gistering those  Kings.  We  shall  explain  it  by  restoring 
the  whole  dynasty,  with  the  two  reigns  immediately 
preceding. 
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Twofllic 
Ymii.  WrM. 

30th  Eing :  SoikAnie         rdgned  60    •    S666  i,  e.  at  hig  accession. 
60 

Slat     „        Fete-kthjTCB        „       16    -    3726  „ 

16 

32iid    »         [Anuneneinca  „        2S     -      3748  „ 

86 

iM]  n        StammencmesIL  „       23    -    3768  „ 

23 

34th    „        BiBtOBiB  „       £5    •    3791  » 

SS 

35th    .,         MargB  48     -     3846  „ 

It  results  JTom  the  fact  of  tbe  34th  King  being  intro- 
duced immediately  after,  that  the  chasm  must  occur  be- 
tween the  progressive  number  32,  and  the  name  of  the 
King  Stammenemes  II.  which  directly  follows  it  —  and 
still  more  clearly  so  from  the  circumstance  of  that 
Eing  being  called  the  second,  although  no  one  of  the 
same  name  occurs  before.  No  name  therefore  could  so 
easily  or  with  so  little  danger  be  omitted  as  that  of 
the  first  Ammenemes,  for  so  be  ought  to  be  called  ac- 
cording  to  all  the  other  accounts,  although  the  second 
of  the  name  seems  here  to  be  called  Stammenemes. 
The  date  of  the  commencement  of  his  reign  is  esta- 
blished from  the  length  of  that  of  his  predecessor  being 
known — 3726 -|- 16=  3742,  which  is  consequently  the 
date  of  the  accession  of  Ammenemes  I.  In  like  manner 
the  end  of  his  reign  is  given  by  the  years  of  the  world 
in  the  column  for  Ammenemes  II.,  which  is  preserved, 
This  is  3768  —the  difference  between  it  and  3742,  viz. 
26,  must  be  the  length  of  the  missing  reign. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  with  tbe  strange  names  of 
Stammenemes  and  Sistosis  ?  As  we  cannot  ftul  to 
see  that  the  former  (33)  is  Ameoemha,  which  is  gua- 
ranteed not  only  by  the  Papyrus  and  Manetho  but 
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also  by  numerous  contemporary  monuments,  the  first 
part  of  which  contains  that  of  the  God  (Amun)  Am- 
moD,  we  should  perhaps  not  hesitate  to  conjecture  that 
the  first  two  letters  are  an  abbreviation  of  Sesortosis. 
But  the  Sisto-Sichermes,  the  34th  King  of  Syncellus's 
present  text,  cannot  contain  Sistosis  ( =  Sesortosis) 
and  Amenemha.  He  must  have  given  Eratosthenes'  ex- 
planation  of  the  latter  annexed  to  the  name  of  the  32nd 
Ring,  the  first  of  the  name,  and  it  must  have  begun 
with  the  Greek  transcript  of  the  God  Amn,  Amun.  We 
can  understand  therefore  why  no  expluiation  is  given 
of  Stammenemes  (the  33rd),  if  the  first  name  of  that 
reign  (Sesort^is)  occurred  only  in  the  following  one. 
It  is  indisputable,  however,  that  the  translation  annexed 
to  the  34th  King  can  have  reference  to  no  other  names 
than  the  Sesortdses,  and  not  to  the  Amenemhas.  It  now 
reads,  "  Hercules  the  strong ; "  but  if  the  latter  part 
of  Sistosickermes  contains  no  Egyptian  name,  Hermes 
must  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  the  translation, 
which  therefore  reads,  *'  Hermes  or  Hercules  the  strong." 
The  latter  part  of  it,  the  adjective  tdsis,  is  one  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  same  form,  and  is  therefore 
known — (compare  the  Coptic  root,  tds,  to  establish, 
rule) — the  former  part  consequently  must  be  the  name 
of  the  Deity,  which  Eratosthenes  wished  approxima- 
tively  to  hellenize  as  Hermes  or  Hercules.  Sis  can  no 
more  have  represented  the  one  or  the  other  than  it 
could  have  formed  any  Egyptian  King's  name  of  that 
dynasty.  We  have  already  remarked,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  3rd  dynasty,  where  this 
name  is  first  mentioned,  that  Sesob  occurs  as  the 
symbol  of  lordship.  It  is  certfunly  an  obscure  point 
how  this  symbol  (the  jackal->headed  sceptre)  is  connected 
or  used  with  Hermes  and  Hercules.  Hermes  is  Tet, 
Thoth ;  and  Hercules,  Chonau,  Sen,  before  a  labial  Sem. 
Here  there  is  no  mention  of  these  names,  but  of  a 
symbol  of  lordship,  which  was  especially  belonging  to 
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one  or  other  of  these  Gods.  Now  it  has  been  shown 
in  the  former  volume  (p.  393.).  that  a  Deity  who  ia  the 
God  of  ;S«fl  or  Sesen,  "  the  eighth  region  "  (SchmAn),  ia 
called  Hermes ;  and  Eratosthenes  certainly  had  this  de- 
signation in  view,  and  probably  not  without  reason. 
It  is  still  possible  that  there  is  authority  for  it  as  a 
name  of  Hercules.*^  We  may  therefore  have  the  legs 
hesitation  in  reading  Sesortoais  instead  of  SistdsU  in 
Syncellus. 

This  gives  us  the  following  general  and  preliminary 
comparison  of  the  two  records ; 

L  AmmenemSs  L     -  -  -     1.  AmmenemeB  L 

11.  SewrUeiB  {and)  Ammenemes  Il|^;  ^^^emL  D. 


IlL  Sesortosia  II. 


(SesortoeU  in.) 
Ammenemes  III. 
Ammenemes  IV. 
(Sebekuofru). 


There  is  so  much  concurrent  testimony  that  Ma- 
netbo's  sixth  King,  Ammeres,  is  merely  a  corruption 
of  Ammenemes,  and  that  the  eighth,  the  supposed 
"  sister,"  Skemiophris,  is  a  misspelling  of  King  Sebek- 
Dofm,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  proof. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  closer  analysis  —  and  this  is 
the  third  preliminary  point — we  must  consult  the  monu- 
ments, as  to  whether  they  furnish  any  information  upon 
the  blood  relationship  of  these  Sovereigns.  Whether 
the  name  of  Ammenemha  I.  stood  at  the  top  of  Ma- 
netho's  List  might  be  questionable  before  it  had  been 

M  The  name  of  Hercales,  TirON,  which  the  old  lexicographers 
sa^  is  Egyptian,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  corrupt  reading  r£CON, 
rECClN,  which  we  find  in  the  MSS.  of  Sjncelliu  in  this  passage, 
instead  of  CECOP — which  is  not  astonisbing  from  the  similarity  of 
character  in  the  old  alphabet.  H.  De  Bong^  thinks  this  misspelliitg 
lirovea  that  the  jackal-headed  sceptre  was  not  pronotutced  •esw,  seser, 
acssor,  but  Xaaxi,  gcser,'  ^yeser.  -    . 
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critically  examined.  We  now,  however,  see  clearly 
enough  that  the  EpitomistB  omitted  it  here,  because 
they  had  inserted  it  with  the  date  of  his  reign  at  the 
end  of  the  11th  dynasty.  It  is  still  more  clearly 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  present  Lists  designating 
their  first  King  as  a  King's  son.  This  most  certain 
hypothesis,  therefore,  as  before  observed,  is  in  nowise 
invalidated  by  the  monnments,  still  less  overthrown. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  four  scutcheons  of  the 
first  two  Amenemhas,  and  the  first  two  Sesortesen,  in 
the  tomb  at  Gumah,  stand  in  the  following  order : 

Sesortesen  I. —  Amenemha  L—  Amenemha  IL  —  Seaortesen  U. 

Lepsius's  researches  have  proved,  however,  that  thi« 
is  by  no  means  the  case.  On  one  wall  of  the  tomb 
(the  first)  we  find  the  scutcheon  of  Amenemha  I. 
between  that  of  Sesortesen  I.  to  the  right,  and  that 
c^  Amenemha  II.  to  the  left.  On  the  second  wall 
stands  Sesortesen  II.  alone.  The  order,  therefore,  is  as 
follows: 

Vim  wall :      Ameoemlia  IL    AmeDemha  L    Sesortesen  I. 
Second  wall :  Sesortesen  II. 

Putting  the  two  together,  it  follows  that  the  reign 
of  the  second  Sesortesen  was  the  last.  The  order  of 
the  three  Kings  who  precede  him  must  be  determined 
by  the  Lists ;  and  they  require  the  scutcheon  of  Ame- 
nemha I.  to  be  read  before  the  two  others,  he  being 
the  King  by  whose  side  the  other  two  are  standing 
and  doing  homage,  which  is  most  satisfactorily  ex- 
phoned  by  our  hypothesis. 

It  would  be  very  important  to  be  able  to  substantiate 
an  incidental  conjecture  of  Colonel  Felix,  who  thought 
he  might  venture  to  affirm  with  certainty,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  stele  (which  he  saw  but  did  not  publish) 
belonging  to   Signer  AnastasI,    at  Alexandriu,    that 
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Amenemha  II,  was  the  son  ofAToenemha  /.,  and  the  father 
of  Sesortesen  II.  If  this  be  correct  (admittiiig,  with 
^e  Lists,  that  Sesorteaen  I.  was  tibe  son  of  Ame- 
nemha  I.),  Sesortesen  I.  and  Amenemha  II.  were 
brothers,  and  the  former  the  paternal  uncle  of  Sesor- 
tesen II.  The  connexion  by  blood  would  then  be  as 
follows: 

ANnrsMBA  L  (Erst  I.) 


(ErsLS^) 

IL  (EraL  S.) 


In  Other  points  our  assumption  of  the  chronological 
Connexion  between  those  reigns  is  independent  of  these 
genealogical  data. 

Lastly,  as  regards  the  peculiar  anrangement  of  the 
Tablet  ofKamdk,  the  first  Sesortesen  undoubtedly  pre* 
cedes  or  succeeds  all  the  other  Kings,  inasmuch  as  his 
scutcheon  is  found  before  those  of  the  preceding  dynasty, 
but  is  placed  with  these  in  the  lowest,  or  fourth  row, 
whereas  the  third  is  filled  by  the  other  Kings  of  the 
12th  dynasty,  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  their  names 
are  read  according  to  the  direction  of  the  lueroglj^hics, 
they  ^pear  in  the  reverse  order.  Amenemha,  for 
instance,  the  chief  of  the  dynasty,  stands  exactly  ia 
front  of  Tuthmous  who  is  sacrificiog.  Sesortesen,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  son,  seems  to  be  the  connecting  link 
in  the  dynastic  connexion  with  the  earlier  legitimate 
Kings.  At  all  events,  this  extraordinary  deviation 
from  the  natural  order  aeems  to  indicate  a  peculiar 
connexion  between  the  first  two  reigns.  We  now  pro* 
ceed  to  submit  them  to  critical  examination. 

^  It  appears  from  the  tomb  at  Benibassan  (Barton,  Exc.  Hier  33.), 
and  the  Tablet  published  b;  Mr.  Sharpe,  PL  83.,  that  Amenemba  J. 
was  sole  ruler  before  Sesortesen  L 
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THE    LSNGTH    Or  THE    FIB8T  TWO  BEI0N8:      AKESTBISMA.  J. 
AND  SBSORTOSia  I. 

AccoBDiNO  to  our  hypothesis,  in  order  to  explain  the 
different  data  in  the  Lists,  the  first  assumption  must 
be  that  Amenemha  L  and  Sesortosis  I.  reigned  a  con- 
uderable  time  conjointly — the  former  having  come  to 
the  throne  first,  and  the  latter  being  the  survivor. 
For  the  monuments  ^ye  the  44:th  year  of  the  second 
reign,  while,  according  to  Eratosthenes,  it  only  lasted 
23  years,  and  the  first  two  together  only  49.  Unless  we 
suppose  a  joint  reign,  we  clearly,  therefore,  cannot  sub- 
stantiate the  validity  of  the  List  of  Eratosthenes. 
Known  contemporary  monuments,  however,  really  men- 
tion a  joint  reign  of  this  kind,  with  such  circumstantial 
detfuls,  that  they  enable  us  already  to  explain  not 
merely  that  seeming  contradiction,  but  also  the  diffe- 
rence between  its  dates  and  those  of  the  Papyrus. 
There  is  in  fact  a  stele  at  Paris,  which  contains  the  very 
co-regency  ice  have  assumed,  with  a  notijication  of  the 
eighth  year  preceded  by  the  names  Amenemha  (I.)  and 
Scsorteseu  (L). 


These  two,  then,  reigned  contemporaneously,  al' 
though  their  rdgns  are  known  not  to  have  commenced 
nmultaneously.      There  is  another  stele  there  (both 
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copied  first  by  Lepsius)  wLich  mentions  the  ninth 
year  of  Seaortesen  L,  preceded  by  the  scutcheon  of  Ame- 
nemha  I.,  hut  without  any  other  of  the  titles.  Now,  as 
Sesorteaen  I.  is  always  re^stered  in  the  Lists  as  the 
second  King  of  the  dynasty,  so  is  he  in  the  above-men- 
tioned monuments  entered  a^er  Amenemha  I.  We  must 
therefore  suppose  he  survived  Amenemha,  and  reigned 
for  some  time  alone.  Hence  it  follows  that  at  latest  from 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  the  chief  of  the  dy- 
nasty, Amenemha  I.,  there  were  three  possible  ways 
of  calculating  the  regnal  years.  In  the  first  place,  they 
might  begin  with  Ajnenemha  I.,  the  chief  of  the  dy- 
nasty, and  reckon  on  to  the  death  of  his  survivor 
and  co-regent,  the  second  ruler  of  the  dynasty.  By 
this  means,  the  sum  of  the  first  two  reigns  in  Erato- 
sthenes, 49  years,  is  obtained.  Secondly,  the  compu- 
tation might  commence  at  the  beginning  of  their  joint 
reign,  which, ,  according  to  the  known  monuments, 
was,  at  latest,  the  eighth  year.  "We  may  call  this  the 
Sesortesen-,  the  former  the  Ameuemha-reckoning.  The 
third  mode  of  computation  was  the  most  natural  and 
accurate.  In  this  the  years  between  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dynasty  and  his  death  were  reckoned  to 
Amenemha,  the  remainder  of  the  49  years  to  Sesor- 
tesen. Eratosthenes,  the  father  of  scientific  chro- 
nology, adopted  the  latter  system,  and  the  Papyrus 
does  not  seem  to  contain  a  single  passage  at  variance 
with  this  division  of  the  49  years.  The  number  19, 
found  by  Seyffarth  in  the  first  line  of  the  dynasty 
assigned  to  Amenemha  I.,  above  the  number  45,  which 
is  still  legible  opposite  the  name  of  Sesortesen  I., 
harmonizes  most  surprisingly  with  that  chronology, 
and  the  above-mentioned  monumental  dates  of  their 
joint  reigns.  If,  with  him,  we  suppose  the  numeration 
of  the  dynasty  to  be  progressive,  as  a  Sesortosidse  era, 
making  the  first  year  of  Amenemha=l,  we  have  in 
Eratosthenes : 
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Year    l=the  first  year  of  Amenemha  I. 

26=the  death  of  Amenemha. 

27=the  accession  of  Sesortesen  T. 

49=the  death  of  Sesortesen  I. 
Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  the  monuments,  that 
the  eighth  year  of  Amenemha  is  the  eighth  of  our 
series,  and  considering  this  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
joint  r«gn ;  the  year  26  of  this  era  is  the  19th  year 
of  the  joint  reign ;  and  the  Papyrus,  which  assigns 
19  years  to  Amenemha,  would  seem,  therefore,  to  have 
made  the  joint  reign  the  starting-point  of  the  djmasty. 
The  monuments,  however,  only  prove  that  the  jcdot 
t&ga  did  not  occur  later  than  the  eighth  year ;  it  may 
possibly  have  commenced  earlier.  One  of  them,  again, 
may  have  made  Sesortesen  reign  a  few  years  alone  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  their  joint  reign  ;  the  other 
may  have  done  the  same  by  Amenemha.  We  must 
therefore  base  our  criticism  upon  some  hypothesis  un- 
connected with  these  contingencies.  The  most  natural 
one  we  can  adopt  for  this  purpose  is  the  following : 

1.  That  the  death  of  Sesortesen  I.  was  a  settled  point 
mth  the  Egyptian  chronographers,  the  only  difference 
among  them  being  as  to  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  reigns  of  Amenemha  and  of  Sesortesen.  Conse- 
quently, toking,  with  Eratosthenes,  the  Sesortosidse  Era 

as  our  basis,  the  era  49=  ,- year  of  Sesortesen,  accord- 
ing to  the  Papyrus  and  Manetho.  In  that  case,  the 
first  year  of  Sesortesen,  according  to  the  Pt^yrus  = 
Era  5. 

2.  That  the  year  in  which  Amenemha  I.  died  was 
also  undoubtedly  an  undisputed  point.     Consequently 

18 

Era  23=|q=datum  of  Papyrus  for  the  first  reign. 

Both  these  hypotheses  make  the  fifth  year  of  the 
Sesortosidffl  Era  according  to  Eratosthenes  an  historical 
starting-point,  which  the  monuments  fully  justify  j  and 
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they  prove  also  that  the  joint  ragn  commenced,  at  lateaty 
with  the  eighth  year  of  Amenemha.  The  authentic 
traditions  in  the  Papyrus  and  Manetho  show  that  the 
difierent  modes  of  calculating  the  dates  of  reigns,  here 
shown  to  be  possible,  were  in  reality  adopted.  The 
ease  with  which  these  diacrepancies  are  got  over  by 
means  of  the  Sesortosidas  Era  of  Eratosthenes  would 
seon  to  prove  that  this  is  the  strictly  historical  princi- 
ple. It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  Sesortesen  I.  com- 
puted the  length  of  his  rdgn  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  period  of  the  joint  sovereignty  was  counted  to  him. 
There  are  numerous  monuments  of  his  extant,  which 
record  his  forty-third  and  forty-fourth  years ;  i.  e.  the 
forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  of  the  era.  Now  the 
question  is  whether  the  notation  adopted  above — "the 
eighth  and  ninth  years  of  Amenemha  and  Sesortesen" 
—  LB  to  be  taken  according  to  the  same  calculation; 
that  is,  =  Era  12  and  13.  Such  an  assumption  would 
not  be  at  all  at  variance  with  our  system.  The  ex- 
istence of  different  computations,  however,  renders  it 
more  probable  that  those  years  express  the  eighth  and 
ninth  years  of  the  reign  from  the  first  year  of  Ame- 
nemha; that  is,  that  they  are  the  years  8  and  9  of  the  era. 
Was  it  not  the  usual  practice  in  Egypt,  and  in  itself  a 
very  natural  one,  to  record  in  joint  reigns  the  time 
that  each  individual  co-regent  ruled  ?  Was  not  the 
danger  incurred  of  the  real  chronology  being  obscured 
or  lost  by  such  a  notation  the  only  drawback  to  this 
method  ?  The  danger  is  obvious ;  for  chronology  de- 
pends above  all  things  on  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
nected succession,  which  can  only  be  obttuned  with  cer- 
tunty  by  means  of  a  progressive  era.  What  clue  has 
the  chronologer  to  guide  him  where  there  are  several 
equally  accurate  dates  of  co-ordinate  reigns  jumbled 
together  throughout?  No  history  offers  a  more 
striking  proof  than  the  Egyptian  of  the  fatal  cc»se- 
quences  which  may  result  iirom  so  faulty  a  method. 
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The  Papyrus  shows  that,  as  early  as  the  13th  century 
B.  c,  the  dates  of  reigns  of  single  rulers  of  a  dynasty  of 
the  Old  Empire  were  added  up  together  precisely  in 
the  same  maiiTier  as  Manetho  did.  This  could  have 
been  done  originally  with  no  other  object  than  that 
of  preserving  all  the  separate  dates.  We  have  seen, 
however,  the  probability  that  no  criticnsm  of  this  kind 
waa  in  vogue  in  the  Old  Empire.  Chronologers,  con- 
temporaries of  the  Kings  whose  reigns  they  recorded, 
coold  not  possibly  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  making 
a  sum  total  of  the  dates  of  all  the  reigns  of  a  Dynasty 
into  a  chronological  epUogus ;  but  for  one  living  during 
the  New  Empire  to  have  made  such  a  blunder  is  not 
imposuble  —  one  who,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  attempted  to  fraine  a  chronolo^cal  sys- 
tem out  of  such  lists  of  Kings  as  happened  to  be  still  in 
existence.  The  careful  notation  of  individual  reigns  by 
months  and  days  did  not  prevent  misunderstandings. 
Originally,  no  doubt,  there  was  a  chronological  notation 
along  with  it ;  but  this  might  easily  be  lost.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  a  confusion  in  the  annals  in  regard  to 
the  chronology  took  place  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
making  an  epilogus  of  the  sums  of  all  the  Dynasties 
was  merely  another  step  in  the  same  direction.  This 
was  the  error  into  which  his  epitomists  fell,  though 
one,  as  we  have  seen,  from  which  Manetho  himself  was 
e^dently  exempt. 


THB    LENQTH  OF  TUB   THIBD  BEIGK:     SBSOETOBIS   II.    AITO 
SESOBTOSIS  IIL 

Wb  have  SO  far  shown  that  the  first  two  reigns  —  those 
of  Amenemha  I.  and  Sesortesen  I. —  made  up  together 
49  years  of  the  era.     But,  according  to  our  restoration 
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of  tbe  text  of  Eratosthenes,  the  second  mgn  ran  in  the 
following  manner: 

Sesortous  (I.)  and  Amenemha  (II.),  23 ; 
and  this  was  Bucceeded,  as  the  third  reign,  by 
Sesortofds  (11.),  with  55  years; 

so  that  the  whole  reign  of  Amenemha  II.  was  incorpo- 
rated in  those  of  the  second  and  third  Sesortdsis. 


l)f     ^ 


The  next  question  is,  then,  whether  the  reigns  of  Se- 
Bortesen  I.  and  Amenemha  11.  really  coincide.  According 
to  our  assumption,  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case;  for 
Eratosthenes,  in  conformity  with  it,  introduced  them  as 
one.  If  the  two  did  not  reign  contemporaneously,  for 
a  period  at  least,  our  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground. 
Here  again,  however,  the  monuments  corroborate  it  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  The  very  important 
stele  in  the  Leyden  museum,  published  by  Leemaus, 
and  explduied  by  Lepsius,  calls  the  tusenty-fourik  year 
of  Sesortesen  I.  the  second  of  Amenemha  II.  Conse- 
quently the  43rd  year  of  Sesortesen  I.  coincides  with  the 
1st  year  of  Amenemha  IL,  and  the  47th  year  of  the  era. 
Now,  as  the  reign  of  Amenemha  IL,  according  to  Ma- 
netho's  express  statement,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
monuments,  lasted  38  years,  the  death  of  Amenemha 
II.  (in  the  38th  year  of  his  reign),  in  Eratosthenes, 
coincides  with  the  35th  year  of  Sesortosls  II.,  conse- 
quently with  the  (49+36)  84th  year  of  the  era. 

Again,  tbe  reign  of  Sesortesen  II.  must  have  included 
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the  reign  of  a  subsequent  King  of  the  same  name, 
Sesortcsen  III.  In  the  Royal  Tablet  of  Abydos  thU 
King  is  introduced  after  Soortesen  II. ;  and  the  monu- 
ments give  his  sixth,  perhaps  hia  fourteenth  year. 
Neither  Manetho  nor  Eratosthenes  mention  him;  but 
there  is  a  place  left  for  him  in  the  Papyrus.  The  most 
natural  arrangement,  therefore,  ia  to  divide  the  56 
years  assigned  by  Eratosthenes  to  Sesorteeen  II.  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  King  of  the  name  in  the 
Papyrus.  In  that  case,  as  intimated  before,  Mares,  the 
fourth  and  last  King  in  Eratosthenes,  auawers  to  the 
third  Amenemha  of  the  royal  tablets.  The  former 
reigned  43  years,  and  the  latter,  according  to  the 
monuments,  precisely  the  same  period.  The  result  ia, 
that  either  Amenemha  IV.  alone,  or  jointly  with  Scbek- 
nefru  (according  to  the  Papyrus  and  monuments),  is 
included  in  those  43  years. 

It  is  clear,  that  by  this  means  space  enough  is  gained, 
on  the  whole,  to  admit  of  all  the  reigna  recorded  in  the 
tablets  and  monuments,  as  well  as  the  Papyrus,  being 
arranged  collaterally  with  the  progressive  chronology 
of  SesortoEHS  II.  and  Mares.  In  order  to  make  the  proof 
complete,  however,  it  may  be  requisite  to  answer  the 
following  questions. 

1.  How  is  it  to  be  expired  that  Manetho  assigns 
48  years  to  Sesortosis  11.,  instead  of  55  in  Eratosthenes  ? 

2.  How  happens  it  that  Sesortosis  III.  is  neither 
mentioned  in  the  tablet  of  Karnak  nor  in  Manetho  ? 

If  we  assume  that  Sesortesen  III.  was  not  associated 
in  the  sovereignty  with  the  second  of  the  name,  who 
was  probably  therefore  his  father  or  grandfather,  more 
than  7  years,  their  joint  reign  must  have  commenced 
from  the  49th  year  of  Sesortesen  II.,  and  any  register 
which  specified  the  younger  one  might  very  well  in- 
troduce the  elder  with  48  years.  Down  to  the  present 
time  we  have  no  positive  certainty  as  to  any  later  dates 
of  the  reign  of  Sesortesen  III.  than  his  sixth  and  four- 
teenth years,  and  these  indeed  without  mention  of  the 
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joiot  reign.  We  may  however  suppose  that  their 
relative  position  was  Buch  as  to  render  that  unnecessary. 
If  he  survived  the  younger  Sesortesen — and,  taking 
the  two  circumstances  together,  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility would  seem  to  be  on  that  side — the  Lists  might 
omit  the  latter  altogether,  and  assign  the  whole 
period  of  the  co-regency  to  the  elder.  Thus  the  tablet 
of  Kamak  would  be  explwned,  and  Manetho's  date,  al- 
though not  his  system  in  the  Lists,  be  warranted ;  for 
having  given  48  years  to  the  elder,  he  ought  not  to  have 
omitted  the  younger.  But  evidently  we  must  try  to 
iind  the  solution  elsewhere. 


THE  liENOTH   OP   THE  FOUETH  REIGN  :   AMEMEMHA  III.  AKD 
AMENEHHA.  IV. 

The  Mares  of  Eratosthenes  is  no  other  than  Amenemha 
riL  himself,  mentioned  here  by  his  title  in  order  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  preceding  Kings  of  the  name. 
The  literal  pronunciation  of  this  title  is  J/a-nVa  (the 
sun  being  pronounced  last,  as  in  Menkera  and  other 
names).  The  omission  of  the  conjunctive  (tC)  need  not 
surprise  us,  nor  is  it  without  analogy.  For  instance, 
Ra-iC-seser,  the  eighth  King  of  the  8rd  Dynasty,  wm 
pronounced  Ea-seser,  and  Rasosis.  We  here  repeat 
the  remark  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  extract,  and 
that  Eratosthenes  may  very  possibly  have  repeated  the 
family  name  again,  although  we  do  not  find  it  in  our 
Lists.  It  is  unnecessary  to  prove  that  titles  might  serve 
to  mark  personal  distinctions,  even  after  they  ceased  to 
be  the  sole  appellation  of  the  Sovereign.  Nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  such  a  designation,  where  the 
Egyptians  wished  to  distinguish  between  Kings  of 
the  same  name.  The  pronunciation  of  the  name,  as 
well  as  their  dates  of  reign,  make  the  identity  of  Ame- 
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nemha-Ma'Ti-ra  and  Mares  however  fully  ob^ouB.  The 
Mares  of  Eratoathenes  ragned  43  years.  The  42nd 
year  of  Amenemfaa  III.,  the  highest  they  were  supposed 
to  give,  had  long  been  known  from  the  monuments. 
"We  have  now  the  43rd  in  Perring's  drawings  from  the 
quarries  of  Mokattam  at  Turah,  and  we  shidl  also  find 
that,  in  all  probability,  both  the  Papyrus  and  Manetha 
made  that  the  length  of  hb  reign. 
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It  now  only  remains  to  inquire  how  the  9  years  of 
Amenemha  IV.,  and  the  4  of  Sebeknefni  in  the  Papyrus, 
dovetail  into  those  43  years.  Those  monuments,  which, 
like  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  make  no  mention  of  Sebek- 
nefni, must  have  assigned  13  or  14  years  to  Amenemha 
IV.,  the  principal  Sovereign.  There  are  as  yet  so  few 
which  contain  the  two  short  collateral  reigns,  that 
Ijepsius  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  name  of  Sebek- 
nefru,  as  well  as  the  family  name  of  Amenemha  IV., 
into  the  Lists.  The  latter  he  found  with  the  standard 
name,  which  occurs  in  conjunction  with  a  name  of 
Amenemha.  Now,  as  the  first  three  Amenemhas  have  a 
peculiar  standard  name,  this  must  be  a  fourth,  namely, 
Ra-ma-iu.  This  title  indeed  is  a  very  singular  one; 
for  maiu  is  merely  the  designation  of  a  deceased  King, 
the  Justified,  the  Blessed.  It  alludes  probably  to  some 
historical  feet,  which  tradition  only  could  unveil.  We 
here  give  the  standard  name  and  prenomen,  which 
iLepsiuB  found,  side  by  side. 

VOL.  n,  T 
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As  Vie  possess  no  data  of  the  lengths  of  the  last  two 
mgna,  we  have  the  less  reason  to  wonder  that  the  mo- 
nnments  frith  which  we  are  acquainted  give  us  no  infor- 
mation as  to  their  connexion  with  Mares.  The  omission 
of  the  last  name,  however,  in  the  great  historical  series 
of  the  Kings  at  Abydos,  and  the  almost  invariable  oc- 
currence of  the  title  of  Amenemha  IV.  without  the 
family  name,  are  direct  proof  that  we  have  not  to  deal 
here  with  principal  Sovereigns. 


RxnucnoH  of  the  data  or  the  piptrtts  akd  lunxTHO 

TO  THB  CHKONOLOGT  OF   £&ATOSTB£ItEa. 

We  promised,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of  our  hypo- 
thecs, and  of  the  incomparable  superiority,  in  a  critico- 
chronological  point  of  view,  of  the  List  of  Eratosthenes, 
to  explain  not  only  the  data  and  dates  of  the  monn- 
ments,  but  also  those  of  the  Papyrus  and  Manetho. 
This  we  believe  we  have  accompli^ed,  as  far  as  was 
necessary  for  explaining  the  chronology  of  Erato- 
sthenes. We  think,  however,  we  can  go  further,  and 
restore  the  whole  system  of  numeration  of  them  both. 

Till  lately  but  four  dates  and  the  epilogus  of  the 
computation  in  the  Fapyrus  had  been  established.  The 
last  researches  of  Lepisius  on  the  spot,  and  his  copy  of 
it,  have  given  us   much   more    information   on    the 
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subject,  as  our  synopsis  proves.  He  has  dificovered 
remains  of  the  dates  of  aH  the  other  reigDS,  and  they 
complete  in  the  most  surprising  manner  the  triumph  of 
the  chronology  of  Eratosthenes.  The  very  dates,  which 
are  either  not  explained  at  all,  or  not  satisfactorily  so, 
by  Manetho  and  the  monuments,  are  most  happily 
accounted  for  by  him.     The  details  are  as  follows : 

first  reign :  according  to  the  evidence  and  1  in        -        x 

clnes  furnished  b;  ScTfitutB  J 

Second    „  Btill  legible      -            -           -  45        x        x 

Urird     „  „             x(ixorxxs)+  x         x        x 

Fonrth    „  „             -            -           .  19        X        X 

Fifth      „  „              •            -  ZXZ+  XXX' 

Sixth     „  „             -             XXXX+  XXX 

According  to  the  above  the  Papyms  must  have 
reckoned : 

For  I.  according  to  Sefffiuib's  probable  statement     -19      x    x 

2.  „  the  analc^  of  Manetho'fl  46  yesrs     45       x     x 

3.  „  inonninenta(32)andManetho's(88)    87       X    x 

4.  r  the  two  tc^e^er  the  sum  of  the  reign  - 1  19  x  x 
5.|_of  Sesor.  n.  in  Eratos.  (55)  conBeqaentlf  J  35  X  x 
6.accord)DgtotheinonumetitsaDdEratoBtbeneB(43)  42      x    x 

Now  if  we  take  eight  months  as  the  average,  wherever 
Manetho  or  others  give  a  whole  additional  year,  in 
which  case  the  Lists  must  have  given  more  than  six 
months,  and  in  other  cases  four  or  three,  we  obtain 
the  foUowing  restoration : 

Thb  12th  Dimabtt  according  to  thb  Papyhds  or  thb  ISth 
Cbmtubt. 

Yn.    K«bUu.  On- 

I    Amenemha    Ea-B-hept-het  (I.)  -  -  19  4  0 

2.  Seflortesen.    Ea-kheper-kar  (I.)  -  -  45  8  0 

3.  Amenemhfl.   Ra-nab-kara  (II.)  •  -  S7  8  0 

4.  Sesortesen.    Ba-eha.kbeper  (IL)  -  -  19  8  16 
6.  Sesortesen.    Ra-sha-karn  (lU.)  -  -  35  4  0 

6.  Amenemha.  Ea-n'-ma  (IIL=MABES)  -    42        3        0 

7.  Aneneinlik.  Ba-ma-to  (IV.)  -  -  -  9  5  27 
?  8.  Sebeknefm     •            .            »            -            -      8       10        4 

Which  gires  the  sum  total  of  the  Papyrus    -  213        1       17 
T  2 
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It  ia  particularly  important  for  the  whole  criticism  of 
the  historians,  the  Epitomists  in  general,  and  Eusebius 
especially,  tn  restore  Manetho's  dates  from  themselves. 

The  12th  Dixabtt  AOCK»an»Q  to  Mahbtho'b  bibtobical  Wobk. 
DiotpoHtan  Kmgi — Eight 

(1.)  Ammenemha  (L),  as  eucceseor  of  the  llth 
Dynastj,  introdnced  in  the  llth  Dy- 
narty  with    •  -  •  -    16  j 

2.  (1.)  BesoTtoais  (L),  Bon  of  Ammenenilui      •    46 
8.  (2.)  Ammenemha  (IL)        -  •  -    3B 

4.  (3.)  SesoTtosJB  (U)    SeadatriB        •  -    48 

5.  (4.)  Mares  (i.  e.  Ammenemha  IQ.)  (Ense- 

biuB'  sum  total  from  S — 8)     -  -     42 

[Of  which  he  reigned  jointly  vlth 
Ammenemha  IV.]         -  ~      8 

6.  (S.)  Ammenemha  (III.)    The  same  date  for 

the  same  king  -  -  -     42 

[Of  which  he  reigned  joinlly  with 
Ammenemha  IT.]         -  -      8 

7.  (6.)   Ammenemha  (IV.),  acceding  to  the 

Fapynu  (instead  of  8)  -  -      9 

8.  (7.)  SeTekndphres  -  -  -  -      4 


GiveB  the  sum  total  transmitted  by  EosebiDS  245  jn,      147  jn. 

This,  therefore,  is  an  authentic  and  palpable  instance 
of  the  correctness  of  our  hypothesis  relatively  to  Mane- 
tho's Lists  in  the  Old  Empire : 

First,  that  these  Lists  were  framed  like  the  Old 
Egyptian :  i.  e.  all  the  Mstorical  Kings  were  given  with 
their  years  of  reign,  without  any  reference  to  a  pro- 
gressive chronology ; 

Secondly,  that  they  were  corrupted,  partly  owing 
to  carele^ness  (the  omission  of  Amenemha  L),  partly 
to  intentional,  arbitrary  corrections  (as  in  nnmbers  5 
and  6,  where  the  improbability  was  too  transparent  to 
any  one  who  took  it  for  a  chronology),  and  partly  to 
errors  of  copyists  (as  in  the  last  reign  but  one)  ; 

Thirdly,  that  Eusebius  was  negligent  and  thoughtless 
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only  in  those  caaea  where  a  fancied  necessity  of  finding 
a  ^nchronism  did  not  tempt  him  to  mutilate  tradition, 
and  that  he  made  use  of  other  sources  of  information 
besides  AMcanus's  version  of  the  Lists ; 

Fourthly,  that  the  epilog!  conttun  every  thing,  ex- 
cept the  duration  of  the  Dynasty. 

We  here  close  oar  synopsis  with  a  complete  comt 
parative  survey  of  the  chronology  of  the  12th  Dynasty, 
in  which  we  hope  to  show  clearly  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  computation  of  Eratosthenes,  and  the 
numeration  in  the  Papyrus  and  Manetho.  At  the  head 
of  this  synopsis  we  place  the  era  of  the  SesortosidaB, 
as  devised  by  his  ingenui^.  Parallel  with  it  we  ^ve 
the  dates  according  to  the  Egyptian  method,  reduced 
to  that  era.  Our  own  conjectural  restoration,  made 
upon  the  above  system,  is  distinguished  by  being  pTinte4 
in  smaller  type. 

Tbb  Chbchiologx  akd  Bbiohs  of  the  12th  Dtkastt. 
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BISTOBICAI.    CBrnCISU    AND    BESTOBATION  OF  THE  FIBffI 
TWO  BP0CH8  OF  THE   12tH  DTKASTT. 


A. 

THE  FIRST  EPOCH  OF  THE  12TH  DTKABTT:  THE  POONDATIOK 
OF  THE  80TBEEIQKTT:  AllEMBlCHA  I.  AVU  SESOSTBIB  I.: 
49  TEARS.  THE  OBBLIBEa  OF  HBLIOFOI.IB  AHD  KBOSO- 
DIL0P0LI8,  AND  THE  TOUBS  OF  BENI  HAfiSAB  WITH  THB 
**  QBBAT  8TSAKQEBB,"  , 

"We  have  here  two  well  defined  personages    regis- 
tered: 

1.  Amenbmha  I.  (Ra-s.hept-hat  Amenemha),  the  Pa- 
fyiarck  of  the  House,  associated  with  Sesortosis  I.  as  co- 
regent,  26  years  from  and  after  his  eighth  year.  The 
only  information  recorded  by  the  Epitomists  as  to  Ame- 
nemha's  reign  is,  that  he  was  murdered  by  his  eunuchs. 
This  would  seem  to  imply  a  revolt  of  the  harem, 
which  did  not  extend  to  Sesortosis,  and  perhaps  was 
instigated  by  him.  The  monuments  never  mention 
Amenemha,  but  in  conjunction  with  him. 

2.  Sesoetosk  I.  (Ra-kheper-kara  Sesortesen),  the 
founder  of  the  power  and  cidHvator  of  the  Fayoom.  Se- 
sortosis the  First  is  clearly  the  hero  of  the  first  epoch 
of  the  Dynasty,  which  extends  to  the  49th  year  of  the 
Chronology.  Of  this  period  Eratosthenes  assigns  to  him 
only  23  years  without  the  first  Amenemha,  and  indeed, 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  second  Amenemha  was 
associated  with   him   during  his   latter  years.     We 
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learnt  from  the  moDuments  that  this  was  the  case  in 
the  three  Uiat  years  of  the  reign  of  Sesortesen  L 
■  Wherever  this  celebrated  personage  occurs,  either 
alone  or  jointly  with  one  of  the  two  Amenemhas,  the 
monuments  evince,  not  merely  a  high  state  of  perfec- 
tion in  art,  but  prove  ^so  that  the  Egyptians  had  ex- 
tensive possessions  in  AMca.  A  stele  found  by 
Bosellini,  at  Wadi  Bal&,  in  Nubia,  and  accurately 
described  by  him  ^'",  now  in  the  museum  at  Florence,  re- 
.presents  a  number  of  African  piisoners  being  brought 
before  him.  Their  names  are  unknown  till  we  come 
to  KeSy  which  would  seem  to  signiiy  the  Kuschim  of 
Scripture,  or  the  ^Ethiopians.  The  fact  of  his  name 
being  engraved  at  Wadi  Sarabut-el-Kadem  ^so  proves 
that  he  was  Ix>rd  of  the  Copperlaod,  and  the  peninsula 
of  Sinu.  This,  however,  by  no  means  justifies  us  in 
considering  him  as  a  conqueror,  for  Nubia  and  the 
peninsula  of  Arabia  were  ^e  hereditary  dominions  of 
the  Pharaohs.  The  Ohdiak  of  MeliopoHa,  near  the  village 
of  Matar^h,  the  oldest  extant,  is  a  proof  of  his  care 
for  the  construction  and  ornament  of  the  temples. 
Tradition  still  speaks  of  another  which  stood  opposite 
to  It,  it  being  customary  to  place  them  in  pairs,  and 
vestiges  of  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  which  stood  in  front 
of  them,  are  stated  by  Wilkinson  ^^^  to  be  visible  at 
this  day.  These  obelisks  were  votive  monuments  be- 
longing  to  the  Temple  of  Helios  in  the  City  of  the  Sun, 
as  stated  in  the  inscription  on  the  obelisk  translated 
by  Rosellini.  The  copies  and  descriptions  ^"^  of  it 
prove  that  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  it 
and  the  obelisks  of  the  New  Empire  which  are  known 
in  Europe,  as  there  is  in  his  other  extant  remains.  We 
mean  the  obelisk  of  Arainoe  (KrokodilopoUs),   near 

1*0  Mon.  Stor.  I.,  teq. 
<"■  Topograpby  of  Tbebei,  p.  816. 

>**  BnrtoD,  Excerpt*  Htwog.  No.  H,  uid  BoaelUtu  M.  B.  No. 
XXT.,  1.    Bee  Text  Monum.  Storici,  T.  IIL  A.,  p.  33,  leq. 
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tEe  village  of  Begi'g,  in  the  Fayoom.  This  remarkable 
monument  is  different  from  all  other  obeHsks.  Ac- 
cording to  the  accurate  description  given  of  it  by 
Carifltie^^,  the  fronts  do  not  match,  two  of  them  being 
twice  as  wide  as  the  others ;  and  the  top  not  termina- 
ting in  a  smaller  pyramid,  but  running  off  into  a  kind 
of  globe.  The  tueroglyphic  inscriptions  are  only  on 
the  broader  fronts.  It  is  39'  2"  high,  but  was  broken 
in  two  pieces  by  a  &11.  The  finishing  of  both  of  them 
is  most  perfect,  and  the  beauty  of  the  hieroglyphics 
unsurpassed  in  any  monument. 

The  Tombs  at  Bern  Sasaan,  not  far  from  the  old  Spe&s 
Artemidos  in  the  southern  Heptanomis^'^,  are  still 
more  interesting  for  the  history  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture and  life ;  especially  that  of  a  general  of  the 
Pharaoh  whose  name  was  Amenemha.  Here  stood  the 
elegant  columns,  or  more  properly  columnar  pillars,  in 
the  frontispiece  of  this  volume,  which  Jcnuard,  without 
knowing  anything  of  their  antiquity,  saw  at  once  were 
works  of  the  old  Pharaonic  times,  and  was  struck  with 
their  strong  resemblance  to  the  Doric  order.  Every 
traveller  who  has  described  them,  has  felt  the  same 
impression.  "'^  Lepuns  was  the  first  who  stated 
them  (in  1836)  to  belong  to  the  Old  Empire,  and  to 
be  prototypes  of  the  Doric  order.  They  are  squared. 
The  shaft  is  slightly  tapering,  and  has  sixteen  delicate 
flutings,  above  which  is  a  plinth  and  architrave,  but 
without  any  division  between  them,  and  above  these 
ag^n  a  frieze  exactly  in  the  style  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture.    Its  lower  surface  is  finished  with  a  row  of 


IDS  Deacr.  A'Egjft.  A.D.  torn.  Iv.  p.  517.  teg.  (large  edit.  p.  43. 
teg.).  A  part  of  Uie  inscription  in  Burton  H,  pL  29.,  and  BonlHui, 
p.  37. 

>M  Boeellini,  Honom.  Civili,  L  49.,  and  the  corresponding  plates. 

los  The  most  accurate  description  and  copy  is  given  bj  L^ius  in 
the  Journal  of  the  ArcbaxiL  Inst. :  "  Sur  I'Ordre  iea  Colonnes  piliers 
en  Egypte,  1837." 
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dentils.  It  cannot  be  ascertained  whether  there  inis  a 
cornice  moulding  all  round  it,  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
frieze  is  destroyed.  The  height  is  five  times  the  dia- 
meter of  the  shaft,  6^  times  that  of  the  whole  column 
with  pediment  and  plinth.  Lepsius  showed,  in  the 
article  above  alluded  to,  that  this  sort  of  column  is 
met  with  in  varions  rem^s  of  the  same  Dynasty, 
and  especially  in  the  small  portion  of  the  Temple 
Palace  of  Karnak,  which  was  evidently  preserved  with 
especial  care  by  the  Kings  of  the  New  Empire.  We 
may  therefore  designate  it  as  the  style  of  the  12th 
Dynasty  and  Old  Empire,  as  distinguished  from  the 
o^nary  Egyptian,  which  is  used  in  the  buildings  of 
the  New  Empire. 

The  votive  figure  of.  this  King  in  our  possesuon, 
dedicated  in  the  same  words  to  King  An  and  King 
Sesen-ri-ra  (or  Raseser),  bat  especially  to  the  former, 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  8rd  Dynasty,  and 
a^n  in  the  11th.  The  colossal  statue,  formerly  in  the 
Drovetti  collection,  now  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Egyptian  Museum  at  Berlin,  g^ves  an  authentic  re- 
presentation of  the  King  Sesortesen  I.  himself.  In  the 
scutcheon  containing^be  name,  Ramesses  the  Great  had 
his  own  name  engraved,  as  did  his  successor  Meneph- 
thah  bis  name  in  the  fragment  of  a  colossus,  exactly 
matching  this  one,  also  purchased  out  of  the  same  col- 
lection for  the  Royal  Museum.  The  prenomen  and  style 
of  the  workmanship  are  evidence  of  its  date.  We  find 
several  instances  of  the  later  Pharaohs  appropriating 
the  honorary  representations  of  earlier  Sovereigns."" 
They  always  evince  great  reverence  for  the  person 
represented,  and  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of 
homage. 

The  first  Sesortosis,  therefore,  is  evidenUy  the  leading 

10*  Lepsine,  in  tbfl  BuUetin  of  fhe  Arcliffiol.  Inst,  Jaljr  and  Aog. 
1887  ;  Boeellini,  Hon.  Storici,  IIL  A.  p.  27.  eeq. 
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peraoDage  in  the  first  epoch  of  the  reunion  of  the  Old 
Erapire.  Here  again,  however,  the  significant  word  <rf 
bistory  is  unfortunately  wanting ;  even  its  very  last 
echo,  indeed,  the  legend  and  myth.  The  monuments 
themselves  have  disappeared,  with  few  exceptions,  owing 
to  the  vast  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed,  the  rapine 
and  destructiveness  of  the  Hyksos,  and  progressive 
decay  during  2500  years.  Nor,  in  &ct,  is  there  any 
promise  of  obtaining  fresh  information,  unless  some- 
thing now  concealed  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
should  be  brought  to  light. 


THE  SECOND  EPOCH  OP  THE  12th  DTKASTT.      SESOKTOSIS  IL 
AND  BEBOBTOBIS  III.,  THE  GBEAT   BESOSTBIS.      55  TEAB8. 

In  no  part  of  the  subject  does  the  inquirer  feel  the 
want  of  the  living  word  of  history  so  much  as  here  — 
nowhere  has  he  more  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  Ma* 
netho's  original  work.  He  and  Eratosthenes,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Papyrus  of  the  Bamesside  period,  mention 
the  first  Sesortom ;  but,  in  the  latter  record,  there  are 
two  Kings  who  correspond  to  their  second  and  last 
King  of  the  name  —  Sesortosis  the  Second  and  Sesor- 
tosis  the  Third,  the  former  with  19,  the  latter  with  85 
years  of  reign.  The  monuments  leave  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  the  real  existence  of  these  two  Sesor- 
toses.  Eratcethenes  assigns  to  his  second,  55  years; 
Manetho,  48.  Manetho,  however,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  their  common  successor,  Amenemha-Mar^  enters 
after  Sesortosis,  another  King  Amenemha,  misspelt 
Ameres,  with  8  years  of  reign.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  these  two  reigns  in  Manetho,  with  48+8= 

55 

gg  years,  correspond  to  the  55  assigned  by  Eratosthenes 

to  his  second  Sesortosis. 
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Now,  in  Manetho'3  Lists  there  is  this  remarkable 
notice  annexed  to  the  second  Sesortosis,  that  "he  is  the 
Teal  Sesostria"  the  great  conqueror ;  the  Lists,  indeed, 
never  mention  him  by  any  other  name. 

It  is  consequently  most  important  to  ascertain  which 
of  the  two  authentic  Sesortoses  of  this  epoch  is  the 
great  hero,  Seaorteaen  Ea  aha  kk^per,  or  Seaorteaen  Sa 
aba  kani.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  ghss  la  the  Lists 
is  as  applicable  to  the  one  as  the  other,  for  Manetho 
here  introdaced  only  one  King  of  the  name.  But  the 
Fapyna,  conjointly  with  the  monuments,  furnish  as 
with  the  requisite  solution.  It  assigns  to  Sesortesea 
the  Second  19  years,  and  to  the  third  of  the  name  a 
date  between  30  and  40.  We  have  already  seen  that, 
in  order  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  dynasty 
which  is  still  extant,  we  must  supply  the  missing  unit 
of  the  reign  of  the  third  Sesortesen  with  35+more  than 
six  mimths.    We  thus  obtain 

for  Sesortesen  II.  19  years  -f-  x  months. 

„      ni.  35    „   + 

Sum  total   55 

that  is,  precisdy  the  number  given  in  the  List  of  Erato- 
sthenes to  Sesortosis  IL 

We  find  on  the  monuments  the  11th  year  of  the 
second  Sesortesen  and  the  14th  of  the  Third.  But  the 
more  important  point  is  that  they  always  represent  the 
Third  as  the  great  hero.  We  cannot  do  otherwise, 
therefore,  than  recognize  RA-SHA-E:AR.U,AMNMHA 
as  the  great  hero  of  the  Dynasty. 

L  ScaoBTOSis  THE  Secosd  (Ra  fitu  KmEPBS) 
(ocGordiDg  to  tiie  Fftpynu  19  Tesra). 

A  tomb  in  Beni-Hassan,  similar  to  the  one  described 
above,  of  the  time  of  the  first  Sesortosis,  both  as  to 
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plan  and  the  character  of  the  representations,  and  which 
is  very  remarkable  from  the  correctnesa  of  the  drawing 
and  brilHancy  of  the  colouring,  evinces  the  high  state  of 
advancement  in  the  Empire  and  the  standard  of  art 
during  his  reign.  "We  allude  to  the  celebrated  tomb  of 
Nevatp,  or  Nev6tp,  a  functionary  of  high  rank  under 
Sesortesen  11.*'"  We  find  represented  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  tombs  almost  all  the  occupations  of  ordinary 
life  — the  chase,  fishing,  dancing,  chess-playing,  and  a 
game  with  the  fingers,  the  Italian  Morra.  Men  are  blow- 
ing glass,  juBt  as  the  Egyptians  of  the  Middle  Empire  and 
we  ourselves  do.  There  is,  however,  in  the  same  tomb, 
a  representation  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  same  King, 
which  is  of  peculiar  importance,  where  37  strangers  of 
the  race  called  Mes-stem,  are  brought  before  Nevotp 
with  great  pomp,  from  his  lord.  Their  feir  com- 
plexion, dresa  and  hair,  as  well  as  the  inscription,  show 
them  to  be  foreigners.  A  chief  appears  at  the  head 
of  his  men,  armed  with  a  dub,  a  bow,  a  shield,  and 
lance,  while  another  is  touching  a  seven-stringed  lute 
with  the  plectrum.  The  inscription  calls  them  "  the 
great  foreign  prisoners."  Champollion  seems  to  have 
been  quite  satisfied  that  they  were  Greeks,  even  after 
he  was  convinced  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Dynasty, 
perhaps  from  the  incorrect  notion  that  Manetho  calls 
them  **  Hellenic  shepherd  Kings,"  owing  to  his  test 
faanng  been  scandalously  falsified  by  the  Monk  Goar. 
They  have  also  been  taken  for  the  patriarch  Jacob  and 
his  sons ;  and  certainly,  thoogh  designated  as  submis- 
uve,  they  do  not  appear  in  the  guise  of  prisoners  with 
their  hands  tied,  but  armed  and  at  liberty.  This  would 
seem  to  intimate  that  they  were  an  honorary  deputatjon 
sent  by  some  conquered  tribes  of  the  north,  or  possibly 
that  they  brought  presents,  as  the  ^zelle  and  tite  arms 
would  lead  us  to  infer. 

"^  BoseUini,  Atonnm.  Cmli,  I.  £9.  seq.    The  repreaeatatiim  of 
the  37  AdaticB)  Monnm.  StoricI,  IIL  A.  p.  48.  aeq. 
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We  must  here  beg  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  the  names  of  foreign  tribes  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  have  usually  been  treated.  As 
regards  our  knowledge  of  the  people  and  countries 
represented  and  mentioned  on  them,  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  great  discoveries ;  but  we  sh^  do  wisely  not 
to  anticipate  these  discoveries  prematurely.  For  in- 
stance, it  seems  to  ub  premature  to  consider  it  a 
settled  point  (aa  Champollion  has  done  in  his  Gram- 
mar), that  the  nations  described  on  those  monoments 
aa  Northerns  are  Asiatics;  and  to  search  after. their 
names,  if  they  do  not  appear  to  represent  countries 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  such  as  Kanana  and 
Naharaim,  i.  e.  Canaan  and  Mesopotamia,  among  mo- 
dem tribes,  or  at  most  in  Iran  and  Turan,  and — not 
to  find  them.  Is  the  whole  of  Northern  Libya — is 
Cyrenaica,  Syrtica,  the  land  of  Numidia  and  Gtetulia 
—  in  a  word,  the  whole  nortliem  coast  of  Africa —  a 
southern  country  or  even  a  land  of  Negroes  (Nahaa)  ? 
Must  the  intercourse  of  the  Egyptians  have  always 
necessarily  been  limited  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  or 
parts  of  Ana  still  more  to  the  northward,  which  can 
only  have  been  one  of  a  hostile  nature,  and  is  it  impos-. 
sible  for  them  to  have  come  in  contact  with  the  districts 
of  northern  Africa  ? 

It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise  that  in  the  total 
absence  of  authority  for  that  portion  of  the  names 
of  races,  which  is,  almost  without  exception,  of  great 
historical  interest,  so  little  that  is  satisfactory  has 
hitherto  been  discovered.  We  must,  however,  caution 
our  readers  against  any  explanations  of  them  which  are 
,  unsupported.  First  of  all,  the  parent  races  and  coun- 
tries must  be  discovered  ;  but,  in  order  to  define  them 
more  distinctly,  the  geographical  connexion  must  be 
proved.  The  Biblical  names,  the  only  ancient  names 
known  from  written  records,  together  with  the  clues 
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afforded  by  their  complexion  and  presents,  are  the  safest 
standard  by  wtuch  to  test  them. 

Colonel  Mure's  Memoir  in  the  Annals  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  at  Rome  of  the  year  1836  (a  writer  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  very  masterly  and  learned 
history  of  the  most  ancient  litwature  of  Greece),  is  a 
model  of  sach  researches;  and  Mr.  Birch,  Miss  Cor- 
baux,  Dr.  Hincke,  and  Mr.  Osbum,  have  Bubsequently 
made  similar  contributions. 

There  are  no  buildings  or  inscriptions  of  the  second 
Sesortosis  extant  which  record  his  conquests  or  other 
great  exploits.  The  case  is  different,  however,  with  his 
successor. 


n.  Sbsobtobib  tbe  Third  (Ba.  Sha.  Earu)  ;  Sesostbis  thb  Con- 
queror AND  CoNSTRtraTOR  OF  CaNALS,  AND  HIS  BXTAKT  Mo- 
HDHRNTa. 

The  first  notices  respecting  the  grand  constructions 
of  this  Sesortesen,  Jta  Sha  Karu,  are  derived  from 
Lepsiua's  description  of  the  gigantic  foundations  of  the 
fortresses.  These  are  still  visible  in  the  narrow  pass 
of  the  NUe,  at  Semneh,  in  Upper  Nubia,  a  little  above 
Wadi-Halfft,  on  the  two  banks,  where  they  were  erected 
upon  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  river. ^^ 
He  describes  them  as  being  on  the  most  colossal  scale, 
like  that  of  the  cyclopean  walla,  and  they  were  evidently 
intended  to  be  crowned  with  redoubts  or  forts  to  com- 

'<*  Extract  of  a  letter  from  Lepsius  fo  Ehrenberg,  from  Fhila^ 
Sept.  10.  1844,  published  at  Berlin  by  order  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Mr.  Homer  baa  published  a  valuable  treatiae  upon  Lepflitw'a 
explftoatioa  of  the  ringular  relation  between  the  height  of  the  Nile  ' 
2000  or  3000  yeara  b.c,  and  its  present  level.  "  Ohservations  on 
Professor  Lepsiua's  diacovery  of  sculptured  marks  on  rocka  in  the 
Nile  valley  in  Nubia  ;  by  Leonard  Horner,  with  a  Plate :  Edin- 
burgh, 1850."  (From  tbe  EdinboiKh  New  PhilosophicalJoarniJ  for 
July,  1850.) 
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mand  the  narrow  pass.  This  fortification  is  in  so  per- 
fect a  state  of  preservation,  that  an  Egyptian  temple 
is  still  standing  on  the  finest  and  highest  point  of  it, 
built  of  enormous  square  blocks  which  must  have  been 
brought  there  at  two  different  periods,  from  different 
and  very  distant  quarries.  The  oldest  of  these,  of  a 
dark  yellow  fine-grained  sandstone,  bear  the  name 
of  the  third  Tuthraosis  of  the  15ih  century  b.  c.  The 
foundations  themselves,  however,  from  the  inscriptions 
on  these  gigantic  masses,  prove  them  to  have  been 
built  by  Sesortesen  the  Third,  and,  in  fact,  of  blocks 
of  granite  hardly  inferior  in  durability  to  the  rocky 
wall  on  which  they  stand.  Sesortosis  the  Third  is 
here  therefore  ostensibly  the  great  Egyptian  con- 
queror of  the  country,  and  the  founder  of  a  mighty 
sovereignty  over  it.  We  shall  see  the  use  his  great 
successor  made  of  these  constructions,  and  how  he  com- 
pleted them.  The  two  temples,  however,  were  erected 
by  Tuthmosia  the  Third,  the  great  restorer  of  the 
Pharaonic  power  in  Egypt,  although  perhaps  he  only 
restored  an  edifice  of  his  ancestor,  and  dedicated  them 
to  his  venerated  predecessor,  as  God.  M.  De  Roug^^"* 
has  published  upon  this  subject  a  valuable  treatise, 
showing  the  attribution  of  divine  honours  to  this  Sesor- 
toside  conqueror  under  the  Restoration  to  be  the  only 
instance  on  record  of  such  homage  being  paid  to  a 
Sovereign.  Tuthmosis  the  Fourth  offered  him  the 
same  homage  in  a  temple  at  Amada  in  Nubia.  He  is 
again  the  object  of  the  divine  reverence  of  an  Egyptian 
in  an  old  temple  at  Mashakit,  also  in  Nubia.  He  is 
addressed  in  the  inscription  as  God,  great  Lord  of 
Nubia.  Here,  then,  we  have  Sesortosis-Sesostris,  the 
great  conqueror  of  Nubia,  who  established  there  a 
firm  and  vastly-extended  sovereignty  for  his  successors, 
honoured  with  divine  attributes  in  a  higher  sense  than 

"*  Rerne  ArchKologique,  iv.  p.  478.  aeq.  (1847). 
U  2 
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W88  ever  displayed  towards  any  Egyptian  King.  We 
may  therefore  the  more  confidently  apply  to  him  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Egyptians  honoured 
Seaostris  next  after  Osiris,  inasmuch  as  the  hero  of 
the  New  Empire,  Rameasea,  the  aon  of  Seti  (Sethos), 
ia  so  far  from  having  been  the  object  of  such  diatin- 
guished  homage,  that  he  was  leas  venerated  than  his 
renowned  father  Seti  I.,  or  his  honoured  progenitora 
and  forefathers  by  the  mother's  side,  Amenophis  I.  and 
the  divine  Nefruari- 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  other  extant  contemporary 
monuments  of  Sesortoais-Sesoatris,  we  must  consider 
the  nature  of  the  tradition  concerning  him. 

UL   SxSOBTdSIS-SEBaSTRIB  IN    MaHETBO,  IN   POPCIAB  LeGBKS,  AKD 

Greek  Tradition. 
After  having  advanced  these  monumental  proofs,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
written  traditions  about  Seaostria,  the  great  conqueror 
and  lawgiver,  which  we  have  already  touched  upon 
in  speaking  of  the  eldest  Sesortosis,  the  hero  of  the 
3rd  Dynasty  of  Manetho.  Here  we  establish,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  name  Sesostris  is  derived  from 
Manetho.  This  is  proved  by  the  purport  of  the  his- 
torical notices  appended  to  his  name,  in  which  the 
celebrated  warlike  expeditions  known  as  the  exploits  of 
Sesostris  are  attributed  to  the  second  Sesortosia.  Hence 
it  is  impossible  for  Manetho  to  have  mentioned  that 
King  by  the  name  of  Sesostris;  he  could  only  know 
him  as  Sesortosis.  In  order  to  mark  the  distinction,  he 
says  this  King  of  the  12th  Dynasty  is  the  real  Sesostris 
of  the  Greeks,  and  not  Kaniesses,  the  son  of  Sethosis, 
the  hero  of  the  New  Empire,  with  whom  Herodotus 
confounds  him,  and  whose  exploits  and  history  later 
Greek  historians  have  confounded  more  or  less  with 
those  of  the  King  of  the  12th  Dynasty.  Aristotle 
even  called  the  great  lawgiver,  the  first  Sesortosis  of 
the  3rd  Dynasty,  Sesostris. 
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We  must  now  examine  a  little  more  closely  the 
particular  features  in  this  very  remarkable  account, 
which,  like  so  many  others,  has  only  acquired  historical 
interest  and  become  intelligible,  and  that  partially 
indeed,  by  means  of  the  monuments  and  chronology. 
Africanus  has  preserved  in  his  extract  three  distinct 
facts: 

First :  that  on  the  authority  of  Manetho  it  was  this 
King,  whom  he  as  well  as  Eratosthenes  considered 
the  third  of  the  family,  who  in  nine  tbabs  conquered 
Asia  and  Europe  as  far  as  Thrace.  The  extent  of  these 
conquests,  be  they  Sesostride  or  Ramesside,  we  may, 
with  Tacitus,  admit  to  be  historical.  The  nine  years, 
however,  although  Herodotus  may  be  the  authority  for 
the  general  fact,  are  not  mentioned  by  him,  but  by  Dio- 
dorus  only.  The  question  then  arises,  whether  Manetho, 
who  must  necessarily  have  alluded  in  his  historical 
work  to  the  world-renowned  Sesostris-Sesosis  legend, 
and  who  is  well  known  to  have  corrected  Herodotus, 
really  stated  these  conquests  to  have  been  made  by  the 
King  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  or  merely  quoted  them  as 
history,  while  he  mentioned  the  nine  years  siinply  as 
matter  of  tradition  f  The  letter  of  the  extract  clearly 
says  the  former ;  but  we  cannot  venture  to  impute  a 
thing  so  contrary  to  current  opinion  to  the  Egyptian 
inquirer  without  further  examination.  Admitting  that 
in  his  historical  work  he  only  claimed  this  feature  in 
the  so-called  Sesostride  legend  for  the  real  Sesostris, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of  Sethos,  may  not  the 
particular  version  of  it  given  by  the  hasty  epitomists 
have  been  their  own  remarks  ?  In  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge  this  must  remain  a  moot  point. 

In  the  second  place,  Manetho,  according  to  the  epito- 
mists, asserted  moreover  that  this  ancient  King  caused 
columns  to  be  erected,  on  which  emblems  of  manhood 
or  effeminacy  were  engraved,  to  show  his  respect  or  con- 
tempt for  the  nations  whose  lands  he  overran.     On  this 
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point  also  we  know  enough  to  justify  us  in  stating  that 
the  account  given  by  Herodotus,  as  to  the  stele  of  the 
Ramesside,  which  fie  saw,  is  in  essential  points  well  au- 
thenticated. The  monuments  at  Beyrout  and  in  Asia 
Minor  have  come  to  light  again,  the  former  of  which 
represents  the  great  Kamesses;  but  neither  of  them 
contains  the  emblems  above  alluded  to.  Such,  indeed, 
never  occur  on  the  monuments,  nor  the  hieroglyphics, 
at  least  used  in  that  sense.  It  is  very  probable,  there- 
fore, that  Manetho  only  gave  it  as  a  quotation,  and,  at 
all  events,  intended  to  correct  Herodotus.  But  sup- 
posing he  did  admit  the  existence  of  any  such  repre- 
sentation, and,  in  fact,  as  connected  with  the  Sesor- 
tosidee,  this  would  lead  ua  to  inquire  whether  there 
were  not  some  popular  Egyptian  legend  which  attri- 
buted them  to  him,  and  not  to  Rame'!ses,  which  led 
Manetho,  without  entering  into  its  historical  accuracy, 
simply  to  refer  it  to  the  King  with  whom  it  was  con- 
nected in  the  old  ballads?  We  must  leave  this  altc^ther 
a  moot  point,  and  proceed  to  the  general  inquiry  whether 
Greek  tradition  itself  does  not  allude  to  a  Sesostride 
hero  of  the  Old  Empire  ?  It  is  one  for  which  we  must 
claim  the  attention  of  historical  critics.  The  existence 
of  a  primeval  conqueror  of  the  name  of  Seaostris  is  no 
more  unsupported  by  testimony  than  is  that  of  a  still 
earlier  lawgiver  of  the  same  name.  We  have  already 
repeatedly  mentioned  tlie  Scholia  on  a  passage  in  the 
Argonautika  of  the  learned  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  the 
successor  of  Eratosthenes  at  the  Museum,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  a  primeval  Egyptian  sovereign  and 
conqueror.  We  annex  the  passage  Itself.  In  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  poet's  description,  we  must  especially 
realize  to  ourselves  the  character  of  that  scholar,  and  of 
his  poetry,  in  which  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  his  scholar- 
ship. We  must,  moreover,  recollect  that  Ai^s,  who  is 
speaking,  and  the  Argonauts  in  general,  are  considered 
by  the  chronologers  as  contemporaries  of  Hercules,  a 
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centary  earlier  than  the  Trojan  war.  Argoa  is  speak* 
ing  of  a  primeval  age  during  which  this  conqaeror 
lived,  long  before  his  own  time,  of  which  barely  any 
traces  remained.  The  mention  of  the  colony  founded 
at  Colchis  proves  that  he  meant  Sesostris.  All  the 
scholiasts  indeed  admit  it ;  and  who  else  could  he  be  ? 
Certainly  not  the  great  Ramesside,  who,  as  the  Alexan- 
drians must  have  known,  lived  only  a  short  time  before 
the  Trojan  war.  Let  us  hear  what  the  poet  himself 
says  (jy.  269.): 

**  Tlnre  i*  a  different  course  which  the  Prieata  of  th«  Goda  have  suggeated 
Out  of  Tritonian  Thebea  who  aprang  in  the  earliest  igea. 
Ere  the  bright  orbe  had  appear'd  which  rCTolve  in  the  heavenly  spaces, 
Or  the  renown  had  been  heard  of  Danana'  hallowed  aciona. 
Then  the  Arcades  llv'd,  the;  alone,  the  deacendaols  af  A^na, 
Arcades,  fttded  ia  song  to  be  bom  ere  the  Mood  waa  created, 
Nurtvr'd  on  froita  of  the  oak  on  their  own  abra-iginal  numntaini. 
In  the  Felaagiau  land  Deuoaliou'a  eminent  oSapring 
Had  not  eatabliah'd  their  rule,  when  Aeria  teeming  with  plenty, 
EgTpt,  mother  of  meu  and  fint-bom  of  mortals,  were  fkmoua. 
And  the  Tritonian  atceam  which  pooia  ita  refreaheuing  waters 
Over  Aeria'a  plains  id  riches  and  vigour  Bboimding. 
lliough  no  rain  erer  falla,  b;  no  ahowers  its  furrowa  ,are  moisteu'd, 
Plenteoui  harvests  are  reap'd,  tbe  gift  of  that  bountifUl  river. 
Here,  it  ia  said,  that  of  old  there  arose  the  great  conquering  hero, 
Boldlj  who  carried  hia  arma  through  Europe  and  Alia  rewstlesa, 
IVuiting  hia  people's  support,  and  on  personal  coorage  relying. 
During  that  lengthen'd  campaign  man;  citiea  he  founded,  among  which 
Some  no  longer  exist :  for  numeroua  racea  of  mortals 
Have  pasa'd  into  Hades  rince  those  daja.     Yet  Mt,  lurvivea  slill, 
And  the  deacendanta  of  thoae  men  wb<Hn  he  establish'd  in  M^" 

ApoUoniua  knew  as  well  as  we  do  that  Herodotus 
attributed  the  foundation  of  the  colony  at  Colchis  to  a 
King  of  the  New  Empire,  called  by  him  Sesostris,  by 
others  Sethosis,  and  by  some  Ramesses.  Hia  reasons  for 
so  doing  were  the  similarity  of  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  two  nations,  the  Colchians  and  Egyptians. 
Now,  if  Apollonius  did  not  believe  that  the  Ramesside 
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was  called  Sesostris,  but  considered  the  genuine  Seaos- 
tris  to  have  been  a  King  of  the  Old  Empire,  conse- 
quently more  than  a  thousand  years  prior  to  the  son  of 
Sethos,  he  believed  neither  more  nor  less  than  Manetho 
did,  as  appears  above.  Neither  did  Diceearchus  or 
Aristotle  believe  so,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  First  Book. 
Whether  they  distinguished  between  a  lawgiver  and 
conqueror  of  the  name  of  Sesostris,  in  the  Old  Empire, 
we  certainly  do  not  know;  but  that  again  cannot  be 
settled  here.  The  simple  question  is,  whether  they 
ever  called  the  Ramesaide  Sesostris  ;  and  it  becomes  a 
very  important  question,  from  the  fact  of  Erato^henes, 
according  to  Strabo,  mentioning  "  Sesostris- Stelse"  at  the 
southernmost  point  of  Arabia,  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Could 
the  Alexandrian  call  the  Ramesaide  Sesostris?  Let 
UB  hear  what  he  says  himself.  In  the  fragment  or 
epitome  of  Strabo,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
First  Book,  we  read  :  "  Near  the  Straits  of  Deire,  and 
the  little  town  of  the  same  name,  where  the  Icthyo- 
phagi  live,  there  is  said  to  be  a  monumental  record  of 
Sesostris,  the  Egyptian,  who  announced  his  passage  across 
them  in  hieroglyphics,  ffe  was  dearly  the  first  voho  sub- 
jugated ike  land  of  Ethiopia,  and  that  of  the  Troglodytes. 
From  thence  he  crossed  over  to  Araina,  and  then  over- 
ran the  whtAe  of  Asia.  This  is  the  reason  why  mention 
is  made  in  many  places  of  Sesostris-fortresses,  and  that 
imitations  are  met  with  of  the  temples  of  the  Egyptian 
'gods."  He  then  adds,  "  From  thence,  past  the  land  of 
Frankincense  to  the  land  of  Cinnamon,  is  about  5000 
stadia  (625  miles,  8^  degrees)..  Be}'ond  this  country, 
however,  they  say,  no  one  yet  has  ever  penetrated." 
This  means,  therdbre,  not  even  Sesostris.  Strabo  him- 
self says  so  expressly  in  a  subsequent  passage  of  the 
same  Book.  '*  Sesostris  conquered  all  Ethiopia  as  far 
as  the  land  of  Cinnamon,  and  they  still  point  out  the 
monumental  piilars  and  inscriptions  erected  as  memo* 
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rials  of  his  expedition."  But  Ethiopia  had  heen  con- 
quered by  the  TuthmoBes  already  in  the  New  Empire. 

Eratosthenes  appeals  to  the  Legend  with  regard  to 
the  columns  and  fortresses  named  after  Sesostris,  which 
were  intended  to  mark  the  course  of  the  expeditions, 
and  the  linuts  of  the  conquests  of  that  extraordinary 
personage.  The  existence  of  these  primitive  Egyptian 
monuments  far  to  the  southward,  and  their  connexion 
with  the  old  Pharaonic  conquests,  he  considers  strictly 
historical.  He  makes  them  indeed  the  basis  of  a  criti- 
cism in  which  the  shrewdness  and  sagacity  of  the 
father  of  scientific  research  are  exhibited.  The  name 
"  Sesostris-pillaPB,"  is  only  the  popular  one,  the  one  in 
common  use.  He  certainly  never  mentioned  the  Ra- 
messide  by  the  name  of  Sesostris,  which  was  at  all 
events  not  a  genuine  Egyptian  name,  but  simply  the 
conventional  Greek  abbreviation  of  the  Sesortostdse 
name.  Kamesses,  however,  the  son  of  Sethos  or  Se- 
thosis,  was  also  so  designated,  by  the  Greeks,  after  He- 
rodotus. It  is  more  probable,  then,  that  Eratosthenes 
attributed  the  conquering  expeditions,  which  com- 
menced with  Ethiopia  and  the  country  along  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  led  the  Egyptian  armies  to  Arabia  and  ulti- 
mately  to  Asia,  to  the  hero  of  the  Old  Empire,  who  was 
called  Sesostris,  i.  e.  Sesortosis,  rather  than  to  the  Ra- 
messide,  who  never  had,  and  never  could  have  had 
that  name. 

His  remarks,  then,  are  not  the  result  of  any  professional 
criticism  of  his  own  into  the  real  Egyptian  name  and 
historical  age  of  the  conquering  Pharaoh  to  whom  the 
Btelse  were  attributed. 

Manetho's  criticism  upon  the  statements  of  Hero* 
dotus,  relative  to  the  Legend  of  Sesostris,  has  again  either 
no  reference  to  thero,  or  he  meant  to  imply  that  the  story 
,  about  the  extraordinary  emblems  as  connected  with  that 
King  was  an  imposeibility.      He  may,  however,  have 
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found  aomething  in  the  Annals  which  exphdned  it,  but  in 
favour  of  the  real  Sesostris  hero.  As  regards  the  Ra- 
messide  steke  it  is  clearly  falae,  Hterally,  indeed,  it  can- 
not be  tme  —  at  all  eventa  as  to  the  nine  years  that  the 
expeditions  are  said  to  have  lasted.  On  this  point  he 
cannot  have  alluded  to  Herodotus,  for  he  says  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Manetho  may  nevertheless  have  met  with 
some  mention  of  nine  years  connected  with  Sesostris. 

The  third  feature  in  Manetho's  tradition  is,  that  the 
Egyptians  paid  such  honour  to  this  King  of  the 
13th  Dynasty,  as  to  rank  him  next  to  Osiris.  What 
does  this  mean  ?  Before  we  venture  to  offer  an 
opinion,  it  will  be  advisable  to  unravel  the  web  of  the 
Sesostris-traditioD  bo  far  as  to  prove  that  it  contains 
unmiatakeable  traces  of  being  connected  with  two  great 
Kings  of  the  Old  Empire,  the  latter  of  whom  was  the 
hero  mentioned  by  Manetho  in  the  12th  Dynasty,  and 
the  former  the  lawgiver  of  the  epoch  when  the  Em- 
pire, which  Menes  founded,  was  moulded  into  a  political 
community. 

Hia  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  Egyptian  tradition, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  of  ^ving  a  rational  ex- 
planation  of  it,  led  Wilkinson,  that  nice  observer  of 
Egyptian  life,  to  remark,  that  the  Sesostris-legend, 
when  referred  to  Eamesses,  is  full  of  contradictions 
which  baffie  explanation,  and  that  there  may  be  some 
connexion  between  the  name  of  Osirtesen  and  Se- 
sostris."'' He  was  not  aware  that  the  monuments, 
and  indeed  contemporary  monuments,  mention  the  con- 
no  Maonen  and  Castoma,  vol.  i.  p.  71.  Conf.  42.  Hia  assnnip- 
tion  of  a  JIfmr/esen  in  the  Oreek  tradidon,  which  name  originBted 
in  a  misspeUiDg  of  Otirlettt,  and  is,  consequently,  claBsical  authority 
for  it,  is  based  upon  the  MbHtm  of  the  common  editions  in  the  well- 
known  passage  of  Flinj  upon  the  obelisks  (book  xxxvi.  §  64.)  The 
onlj  authentic  reading,  however,  is  Mesphreg,  who  can  be  nobody 
but  Tuthmoris,  as  is  clear  from  the  subseiiuent  mention  of  Mespbres 
being  the  King  who  erected  one  of  the  obelisks  now  at  Rome. 
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queror  Seaostris  in  the  12th  Dynasty,  and  in  the  3rd  a 
primeval  lawgiver  of  the  same  name,  whom  Aristotle 
likewise  calls  Sesostris.  We  will  now  carry  out  the 
proof  still  further,  that  all  the  classic  writers,  in  men- 
tioning the  Sesostris-l^end,  sometimes  speak  of  one, 
sometimes  of  the  other  Sesorteaen.  The  confusion  arose 
from  the  fact  of  n«ther  of  them  being  clearly  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  nor  from  the  Ramesside  hero, 
who  was  himself  again  confounded  with  his  celebrated 
father  Seti  (  Sethos),  from  which  comes  Setho^s,  Ses6sis. 
The  brilliancy  of  this  Ramesside  dominion  made  the 
confusion  with  the  real  name  of  Sesostris  easy,  indeed 
inevitable,  and  puzzled  the  Greek  Annalists. 

There  are  two  especial  features  in  that  tradition 
which  it  is  almost  as  preposterous  and  absurd  to  refer 
to  the  Ramesside,  as  to  suppose  that  the  Nitokris-Py- 
ramid  was  built  by  the  sister-in-law  of  Sappho,  the 
"  Rosy  cheeks  "  of  the  modems.  Yet  it  would  be  al- 
most as  wise,  and  certainly  as  off-hand  and  summary  a 
proceeding,  to  discard  the  whole  Sesostris-legend  as  my- 
thological or  fabnlous  because  this  is  -impossible,  as  to 
deny  the  historical  character  of  Queen  Nitokris,  or  even 
the  existence  of  the  Third  Pyramid,  on  account  of  the 
absurdity  of  the  story  about  the  Grecian  Rhodopis. 

The  first  feature  is  the  construction  of  canals,  by 
which  Egypt  was  intersected,  and  by  which  the  coun- 
try, which  might  previously  have  easily  been  overrun 
by  horsemen,  was  rendered  secure  against  the  inroads  of 
bodies  of  mounted  marauders.  According  to  Herodotus 
this  was  the  work  of  Sesostris,  upon  which  he  employed 
his  prisoners.  The  wail,  which  protected  the  Delta 
from  Pelusium  to  Heliopofis  agiunst  the  Bedouins,  as 
well  as  the  sand,  was,  it  is  true,  a  work  of  the  Rames- 
side, as  we  shall  see  better  hereafter.  Great  part  of  the 
old  canal,  which  connected  the  Jvile  from  Heliopolis 
with  the  interior  and  the  Red  Sea,  bears,  according  to 
Lepsius's  careful  investigations,  the  name  of  the  same 
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conqueror.  There  may  have  been  eidc  canals,  com- 
municating with  it  for  irrigating  the  adjacent  desert 
plains.  The  fact  of  the  country  being  overrun  by  Arabs 
and  Palestinian  Bedouins,  as  occurred  a  century  and  a 
half  after  the  time  of  the  great  Sesortoaide,  is  no  more 
argument  against  the  existence  of  these  canals,  than  is 
the  inundation  of  Egypt,  a  few  years  after  the  Rames- 
side  conqueror's  death,  against  the  fact  of  that  King 
having  constructed  them  and  built  the  protecting  wail. 
They  both"  merely  prove,  as  does  the  Chinese  history 
also,  that  neither  walls  nor  dams,  canals  nor  streams, 
can  protect  a  country  where  the  people  want  the  incli- 
nation and  power  to  defend  it.  If,  then,  it  really  refers 
to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  canals  and  the  irri- 
gation of  Egypt,  the  institution  of  the  whole  science  of 
agriculture  and  the  defence  of  the  country  by  means  of 
canals,  which  covered,  like  a  net,  the  whole  valley  of 
the  Kile,  sometimes  parallel  with  the  stream,  sometimes 
intersecting  it  transversely,  can  be  ascribed  to  no  other 
than  that  comparatively  recent  King  of  the  19fch  Dy- 
nasty, without  a  total  perversion  of  the  old  tradition. 
The  Egyptian  ballads  even  could  not  say  so,  still 
less  the  Annals,  the  registers  of  which  we  find  to  be 
confirmatory  of  our  views  for  a  thousand  years.  Of 
the  three  historic  heroes  of  the  Sesostris-legend  in 
Herodotus,  indeed,  the  elder  of  the  two  celebrated 
Sesortesen,  the  primeval  law^ver,  is  the  only  one  from 
whom  such  an  institution,  from  its  very  nature,  could 
originate.  With  his  name  it  was  once  connected, 
whether  correctly  or  incorrectly  we  cannot  prove  on 
this  occasion  — of  a  later  date,  however,  it  can  hardly 
be.  The  name  of  Menes,  indeed,  was  connected  with 
the  so-called  Joseph  Canal,  and  not  without  reason, 
perhaps ;  for  there  was  undoubtedly  a  connexion  be- 
tween his  great  work  and  the  construction  of  vast 
canals.  The  splendid  buildings  of  Sesortosis  I.  in  the 
Fayoom  at  Erokoditopolis  (Arsinoe)  imply  the  existence 
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of  cau&Ia  and  irrigation  in  the  province;  but  this 
system  must  be  considered  as  the  conclusion  of  a  general 
canal  system  and  as  the  crowning  point  of  the  whole. 
They  cannot  have  commenced  by  irrigating  the  basin 
of  Libya,  which  is  very  remote  and  shut  off  by  its  na- 
tural position.  The  connexion  between  that  project 
originating  with  Sesostria  and  its  being  executed  by 
prisoners  of  war  is  therefore  either  altogether  fabulous, 
or  merely  a  parallel  feature  borrowed  from  the  history 
of  the  Ramesside  who  constructed  the  canal  from  Helio- 
polis  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  probably  formed  side  canals 
and  water  communication  connected  with  it — eatablisb- 
ments  undoubtedly  of  great  importance,  and,  like  the 
wall,  indisputably  his  work. 

The  other  feature  in  the  Sesostris- tradition  which  has 
still  more  unmistakeably  nothing  to  do  with  the  Rames- 
side is  the  partition  of  the  country  into  fields,  allotted 
according  to  accurate  measurements,  upon  the  occupants 
of  which  a  land-tax  was  imposed.  In  the  legend  there 
is  no  connexion  between  this  and  the  warlike  expedi- 
tion ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  therefore,  thaflt  had  no 
reference  to  the  conquering  King  of  the  12th  Dynasty. 
When  once  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  Ramesside 
■was  originally  the  hero  of  the  Egyptian  Sesostris-Iegend 
is  given  up,  he  having  only  inherited  it,  and  that, 
indeed,  only  through  Herodotus  and  his  followers ; 
■when  once  we  are  convinced  by  the  cotemporary  monu- 
ments and  the  remains  of  old  and  authentic  tradition 
(the  internal  as  well  as  external  evidence  in  favour  of 
which  is  thoroughly  established),  that  there  were  two 
Sesortesen-Seaostria  in  the  Old  Empire,  who  were  well 
known  to  the  Alexandrians,  we  shall  at  once  be  re- 
minded of  JosepfCa  Pharaoh  whose  name  is  not  recorded. 
The  circumstance  of  all  the  freeholds  in  Egypt,  except 
the  lands  belonging  to  the  temples,  being  taxed,,  is  a 
great  historical  fact,  unequivocaUy  recorded  in  the  two 
traditions.    This   cannot    have    happened   tmce.     If, 
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therefore,  the  two  traditions  be  historical,  they  are 
supplements  to  each  other,  and  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph^ 
'without  a  name,  was  Sesortosis  —  Sesortosis  the  Third, 
indeed,  Ka  Sha  Karu.  It  will  be  necessary,  however, 
to  make  several  other  investig;ations  preparatory  to  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  two  traditions,  the  proper  place 
for  which  is  in  the  fifth  Book.  We  were  only  so  far 
concerned  with  them  here  as  they  enabled  us  to  com- 
plete the  proof  that  there  is  a  mention  of  a  Sesostris  in 
Manetho's  historical  work,  a  fact  of  which  there  ia 
abundant  evidence- 
But  what  is  the  meaning  of  his  third  statement  re- 
specting him  ?  Did  the  primeval  Sesostris  of  Diciear- 
chua  reign  immediately  or  soon  after  Osiris  and  Horns, 
that  ia,  did  he  flourish  at  the  dawn  of  the  historic  age  of 
Egypt?  Is  there  any  foundation  for  such  a  story  in 
the  historical  wOrk  from  which  the  epitome  was  made  ? 
Certainly  not ;  for  the  man  who  arranged  the  Dynasties 
could  not  have  said  anything  so  contnuy  to  common 
sense.  It  can  only  be  explained  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  th&t  Sesostris  was  more  celebrated  in  the  Ballads 
than  all  the  other  Kings,  so  that  they  ranked  him  next 
to  the  great  Osiris;  or  that  the  Seaostria-ballads,  which 
are  mentioned  even  by  Diodorus,  drew  the  comparison 
between  him  and  Osiris,  principally  because,  like  that 
divine  monarch,  he  was  a  great  conqueror  who  overran 
the  whole  world  with  his  vict.orious  arms.  Eusebius 
has  borrowed  these  three  stories  almost  word  for  word 
from  Africanus;  but  the  notice  which  he  subjoins 
directly  on  to  the  name  of  Sesostris,  "  He  was  said  to 
be  4  cubits,  3  palms,  2  digits  in  stature,"  is  derived 
from  another  source.  This  is  the  stature  of  the  great 
Ramessea  according  to  Herodotus,  or  at  least  that  of  his 
statue  on  the  rock  at  Smyrna.  Manetho,  therefore, 
certainly  did  not  apply  it  to  Sesortosis ;  but  it  is  an 
incorrect  gloss  adopted  by  Eusebius. 
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This  ia  the  substance  of  Manetho's  statements.  If 
we  reduce  them  all  into  the  form  of  an  historical  pic- 
ture, we  find  that  the  second  Seaorto^s  was  considered 
by  the  Egyptians  as  the  great  warrior  hero  of  the  Old 
Empire,  and  that  his  camptugns  seem  to  have  lasted 
nine  years. 

What  information  do  the  monuments  ^ve  us  upon 
the  subject  7  Down  to  the  present  time  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  far  fewer  monuments  of  the  second  than 
of  the  first  Sesortosis.  Scanty  as  they  are,  however, 
the  truth  of  Manetho's  tradition  still  peeps  out.  The 
remarkable  representation  of  those  fair-complexioned 
"great  strangers"  in  the  tomb  of  Nevotp  proves  the 
connexion  with  Asiatic  nations.  But  we  are  justified 
also  in  connecting  the  monuments  of  Amenemha  II. 
intb  this  occurrence ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  three  years,  his  reign  was  contemporaneous  with 
ihat  of  the  second  Sesortosis,  and  likewise  that  of 
Sesortosis  III.,  which  ended  at  latest  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  Sesortosis  II.  All  these  monuments  indi* 
cate,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
extended  as  far  then  as  they  are  represented  to  have 
done  on  those  of  the  first  Sesortosis.  On  the  Kossayr 
road,  which  led  from  Koptos  to  Aennum  (Philoteras), 
scutcheons  are  found  of  the  younger  Sesortesen,  as 
well  as  of  the  second  Amenemha.  They  erected  here 
a  caravanserai,  with  a  temple  and  military  station 
for  protecting  the  wells  of  the  Desert,  which  supply 
the  port  with  fresh  water  to  this  day.  The  quarries 
on  ^is  road  Ukewise  seem  to  have  been  worked  at  that 
time,  and  the  emerald  mines  of  Gebel-Zabdra'"  (Sma- 
ragduB  Mons). 

Among  the  inscriptions  at  Wadi- Jasooa  is  a  tablet 
representing  the  conflicts  of  the  28th  year  of  Ame- 
nemha 11.   (=Sesorto8is  II.),    with  the  Punt.    This 
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people,  of  a  somewhat  fairer  complexion  than  the 
Egyptians,  without  beards,  with  woolly  hair,  short 
tunics  and  girdles,  are  offering  the  ibex,  apes,  ostrich 
^gs,  and  feathers"^,  as  presents  to  Thothmes  III. 
All  this  answers  perfectly  to  the  Mauritanians,  whose 
old  name  they  bear.  The  PHt  of  Scrijiture  is  admitted 
to  signify,  in  the  strictest  sense,  Mauritania,  with  the 
river  of  the  same  name  in  Pliny*'',  and  is  aiialogous 
with  Punt,  just  as  Moph  is  with  Men/  (Memphis), 
Sheshak  with  Sheshonk.  We  cannot  agree,  therefore, 
with  those  who,  like  Wilkinson  and  Rosellini,  believe 
them  to  be  Asiatics  (Phoenicians,  Pc»ni !)  The  bearded 
people,  with  the  gazelle  and  ass,  whose  embassy  and 
homage  we  have  described  above,  do  however  appear  to 
be  Asiatics,  judging  even  from  their  being  of  a  fairer 
complexion. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  monuments  will  give  us 
more  complete  information  concerning  the  great  war- 
rior Sesortosis :  but  we  must  not  forget  that  the  palace 
of  the  Sesortosides  at  Thebes  was  destroyed,  and  that 
only  a  small  sanctuary  of  Sesortosis  was  saved  by  Tuth- 
mosis,  and  incorporated  into  the  new  palace  of  Eamak. 

'"  Ibid,  and  p.  375,  Comp.  iii.  25.  seq. ;  fscainiile,  p.  365.  and 
Plate  IV.  at  the  end  of  tlie  volume,  first  Beries. 

■')  Hist.  Nat.  V.  1.     Conf.  Gesenius  Dictionary-,  p.  T. 
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SECTION  III. 

EISTOBICAI.  BESTOBATIOR  07  THR  80UB  RBIOM  OP  AHUB- 
mu£8  IT.,  UABX6  (BA-if-ICA)  :  THE  XABTBINTH  AKD 
ITS  FTRAHID,  BIS  TOHB. 


INTEODUCnON. 

PBOOT  THAT  THE  OBBEK8  KlfBW  AKHSmiH^-HABES  BT 
BOTH  NAHEB,  AND  THA.T  HfEEIS  IS  MBBELT  TOE  POFUI^B 
PBOHDHCIATION   OF   HAREB. 

The  name  of  Amenemha  (Ra-n'-ma)  occurs  frequently 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory  of  hia  pre- 
decessors and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  as  well  as  at  Wadi 
Magara,  where  the  third,  fifth,  sixth,  thirtieth,  forty-first, 
And  forty-second  years  of  his  reign  are  mentioned.  It 
is  likewise  met  with  on  the  Koasayr  road  and  at  theMo- 
iattam  quarries,  where  the  forty-third  and  last  year  of 
his  reign  is  recorded."*  The  latter  inscription  states 
that  Amenemha  (in  the  absence  of  the  prsenomen  he  is 
suflBoiently  identified  by  the  year)  caused  limestone  to 
be  quarried  there  for  the  temple  of  the  "  Good  God  of  the 
South,"  probably  Osiris ;  and  consequently  for  Abydos. 
The  NUometer  —  a  monument  c^  his,  remarkable  in 
ui  historical  point  of  ^ew — has  been  Isrought  to  light 
by  the  Prussian  CTommission.  Lepsius,  in  his  letter  to 
Ehrenberg,  of  the  year  1844,  already  adverted  to,  has 
given  a  detailed  account  of  it.  The  entries  are  14  in 
number,  and  embrace  a  period  of  37  years  from  the 

>"  VfBe,  Pyranudi,  toL  iii.  p.  91.  aeq^  with  Birch's  expknation. 
TOL.  n.  X 
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sixtli  year  of  his  reign  (6,  9, 14,  15,  20,  22,  23,  24,  30, 
32,  37,  40,  41,  43).  No  one  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  hieroglyphics  can  doubt  for  a  mo- 
ment the  importance  and  certainty  of  these  notices. 
The  inscription — Ku  en  hapi  em  rempe  (mouth,  i.  e. 
levd  of  the  Nile  in  the  year .  .  .  .  ) — is  enclosed  be- 
tween two  horizontal  lines,  the  upper  of  which,  pasang 
through  the  centre  of  the  mouth  (ru),  nres  the  height 
of  the  Nile,  which  is  frequently  specluly  recorded,  as 
Lepsius  states. 

Hence  this  King's  reigu  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
powerful  but  peaceable  one,  briUiant  and  faTourable  to 
the  arts  down  to  its  close.  There  are  no  representa- 
tions of  his  warlike  expeditions  in  existence. 

The  Mares  of  Eratosthenes,  however,  becomes  a 
personage  of  immense  importance  from  the  iact  of  his 
corresponding  to  the  Lamares-LampareS'Lachares  of 
Manetho,  against  whose  name  we  find  this  quotati(m 
from  that  historian : 

"  He  erected  the  Labyrinth  as  a  tomb  for  himself.'' 

Lamares  seems  to  be  the  most  warranted  reading,  as 
the  Armenian  Yerdon  has  also  an  m.  The  difference 
between  it  and  that  of  Eratosthenes  may  be  very  simply 
explained  by  supposing  it  a  wrong  reading,  and  that 
the  first  letter  of  the  genuine  name  has  been  repeated."* 
It  may,  however,  have  originated  in  a  wrong  conception 
of  a  remark  in  Manetho  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Labyrinth,  the  Egyptian  name  of  which  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, Ba-Mares,  the  Gate  (habitation,  i.  e.  tomb)  of 
Mares  — which  became  La-mares,  La-bares,  of  which 
there  are  many  other  similar  instances. 

Ancient  tradition  is  unanimous  in  stating  that  Maris 
was  the  popular  pronunciation  of  i2a(n'-)ma  =  Ma-ra^ 
and  the  name  by  which  the  builder  of  the  most  gor- 

"»  MAPHC,  AAMAPHC. 
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geouB  edifice  in  the  world — the  Lahyrinth — was  dis- 
tinguished. 

Herodotus  himself  was  acquatuted  with  earlier  Kings, 
who^orijpnally"  erected  the  Lahyrinth,  and  were  buried 
in  it.  There  can  be  no  other  meaning  given  to  the 
words  in  which  he  describes  it :  —  **  The  coffins  of  the 
Kings  who  originally  built  the  Labyrinth."  "*  He  saw 
the  twelve  courts  which  Psammetichua  and  the  other 
rulers  of  the  Dodecarchy  restored.  The  rest  had 
already  fallen  into  decay  from  the  effects  of  time  and 
demolition,  or  at  least  were  not  shown.  Cbeeremon, 
indeed,  a  functionary  uoder  Nectanebo,  "the  fourth 
King  before  Alexander  the  Great,"  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny,  in  a  passage  hitherto  totally  unintelligible  ^^^,  as 
the  person  who  made  *'  some  "  restoration  at  the  Laby- 
rinth. 

Diodonis  (L  61.)  says  the  Labyrinth  was  built  by 
Mendes,  a  ruler  celebrated  for  bis  warlike  exploits, 
whom  some  call  Maros  (or  Marros).  He  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Amasis  and  Ak- 
tisanes.  In  the  other  passage  (I.  97.)  he  says :  — ■ 
"■  Mendes,  as  some  say  Maros,  built  the  Labyrinth  many 
years  before  Minos."  In  a  third  passage  (I.  89.)  we 
find  the  story  of  Mendes,  one  of  their  ancient  Kings, 
having  built  Krokodilopolis,  as  a  memorial  of  his  having 
been  saved  by  a  -crocodile  when  pursued  by  his  dogs, 
and  afterwards  the  Labyrinth  as  well  as  the  pyramid  in 
which  he  was  interred.  The  truth  is  clear  enough. 
There  were  two  traditions  about  the  name  of  the 
first  bnilder  of  the  Labyrinth.  As  Maros,  Marros, 
lead  to  Mares,  so  do  Mendes^  Menevis,  or,  according 
to  another  reading,  Zmandes,  Imandes,  Tsmandes,  to 

'"  *B{  <i/>x9c.  I  cannot  conceive  on  what  principle  "  front  the 
IveginniDg,"  is  rendered  by  "  from  the  foundation  onnards,"  which, 
besides,  is  nonsense. 

'"  Sec  the  Appendix  of  Aathorities  (C.  H.  1.^  Pliny.  H.  N. 
XXZTl.  13. 
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Ammenenies.  Both  traditions,  therefore,'  point  to  the 
same  King,  and  in  truth  had  carefully  preserved  his 
identity ;  for  it  is  said  "  that  the  King  was  a  peaceful 
ruler."  This  suits  hoth  the  man  and  the  period.  The 
accession  of  Menes-Amenemha  took  place  when  the  He- 
rakleopoUtan  family  of  Achthoes  hecome  extinct,  which 
was  contemporary  with  the  dose  of  the  11th  Dynasty. 
Mendes-Marros,  tiie  builder  of  the  Lahyrinth,  reigned 
after  Amos  (Amyntaeus)  and  Ahtisanes.  His  prede^ 
cessor  was  the  great  warrior  and  conqueror  of  the  Old 
Empire. 

Pliny,  who  collected  a  great  mass  of  information  on 
the  subject,  gives  the  following  account  of  it:  "* 

"  The  first  Labyrinth  (the  Egyptian  one)  ttos  built 
3600  years  ago,  by  King  Petesuchis,  who  was  also 
called  Tithoes,  although  Herodotus  says  it  is  the  work 
of  tlie  twelve  Kings,  and  of  Psammetichus,  a  King  of 
very  late  date,  ffistorians  give  different  accounts  of 
the  object  for  which  it  was  designed.  Demoteles  says, 
it  was  the  Palace  of  Menevis ;  Lyceaa  calls  it  the  TomA 
of  Mosris — and  several  of  them  say  it  was  a  shrine  of 
Helios,  which  is  the  view  most  generally  entertained." 

All  these  singular  names  in  these  seemingly  con' 
tradictory  opinions  become  intelli^ble  and  harmonious 
by  the  light  thrown  on  them  by  the  Hieroglyphical 
monuments  and  the  genuine  Lists.  The  King  Pe- 
tesuchis,  signifies  "  the  man  of  the  Crocodile,"  and 
Seveknefru,  i.  e.  "  Crocodile  of  the  Good,"  was  the 
name  of  the  co-regent  of  Ammeneraes-Mares,  the 
builder  of  the  Labyrinth,  mentioned  not  only  by 
Manetho,  but  in  tfae  Turin  Papyrus  and  the  Tablet  of 
Kamak  also,  immediately  after  the  former  King. 
Monuments  of  his  are  extant  which  give  the  same 
testimony,  and  his  name  occurs  in  the  Labyrinth  itself. 
Pliny,  indeed,  has  probably  preserved  most  accurately 

'!«  Plin.  H.  N.  u  above. 
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his  throne-name  in  the  unintelli^ble  words  which 
'follow  the  above  statement :  sive  '.'  Tithoe  "  can  be 
'nothing  but  SevenefroS,  or  Seveknefroe.  The  3600 
yeoTB  before  Pliny  are  made  up  by  adding  tt^ether 
the  dynastic  reigns,  as  is  the  case  in  so  many  similar 
calculations,  and  are  about  1000  years  too  much. 
AccordiDg  to  the  account  given  by  Demoteles,  it  was 
the  palace  of  Menevis,  instead  of  the  unmeaning 
Moteridis,  i.6.  Amenemes;  the  m  in  the  middle  ori- 
ginated as  Semenut  grew  out  of  Sebennitus,  and  as, 
from  the  relations  of  sound  in  the  two  languages, 
Benerentum  might  be  written  Benenientum. 

According  to  Lyceas,  the  Labyrinth  was  a  tomb, 
and  the  tomb  of  Mosris  indeed.  Here  then,  we  have 
express  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  name  of  the 
King  Ra  n'-ma,  Mares,  having  been  pronounced  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  from  and  after  Herodotus,  Motris^ 
Myris,  Moms.  But  more  decisive  than  all  is  the  state* 
ment  of  Herodotus,  that  there  were  measurements  of 
the  rising  of  the  Nile,  of  the  time  of  King  Ma:rl8  ;  and 
the  feet  of  Lepsiua  having  discovered  on  the  rock  at 
the  narrow  pass  of  Semneh  these  measurements  of  the 
reign  of  Mares-Ammenemes  and  his  immediate  pre- 
decessor and  successor,  as  above  mentioned  when 
speaking  of  Amenemha  III.  For  this  reason,  we  have 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  our  original  views,  re- 
corded in  writing  in  1835,  and  to  abandon  the  idea  of 
the  Moeris  of  the  classics  being  Apappus-Meri.  We 
are  now  also  in  a  situation  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
explanation  why  Herodotus  (II.  100.)  said  that  Moeris 
was  the  last  in  the  Book  of  Kings  which  began  with 
Menes  and  recorded  830  Kings  down  to  his  ragu. 
It  was  a  list  of  the  Kings  of  the  Old  Empire,  and  the 
Turin  Papyrus  possibly  contains  precisely  the  same 
number  down  to  the  end  of  the  Old  Empire,  an  event 
which  occurred  very  soon  after  the  death  of  Mares- 
Ammenemes,    The  following  special  arguments  may  be 
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adduced  to  prove  that  Motris  is  merely  the  Greek 
version  of  Marea.  The  root  ma  was  pronounced  met 
in  modern  Egyptian,  i.e.  in  the  living  language  of 
Egypt,  the  only  one  spoken  there  at  least  after  the 
time  of  Psammetichus.  In  like  manner  met  grew  out 
of  the  root  mer,  to  love,  as  is  conclusiYely  proved  by 
the  way  Eratosthenes  spells  it  in  the  preceding  Kings' 
names,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  of  Ramesses,  Mer'am^n, 
being  also  spelled  In  Manetho's  history  Miamun.  This 
coincidence  being  so  close,  I  cannot  possibly  agree 
with  Lepsius  that  Moiris,  Mceris,  originally  was  no 
individual  person,  and  identified  no  King,  and  that  the 
notion  of  the  existence  of  a  King  of  that  name  is  a 
mere  misunderstanding,  arising  from  that  celebrated 
lake  having  been  mentioned  to  the  Greeks  as  the  lake 
of  the  inundation  (in  Coptic  mere).  This  would  be  a 
solitaiy  instance  in  Egyptian  history,  as  well  as  Greek 
tradition,  of  such  a  mode  of  speaking.  The  Egyptians 
always  call  their  Kings  by  their  names,  and  their  works 
after  them,  and  here  in  truth  was  a  King  of  glorious 
name  and  highly  honoured  memory  I  The  lake,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  exclusively  called  the  work  of 
Moeris :  the  Labyrinth,  the  Pyramid,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus,  a  portion  of  the  Propylaa  of  the  great 
shrine  of  Ptah  at  Memphis,  which  however,  had  nothing 
to  do  either  with  inundation  or  lake,  are  also  so 
designated.  Mcerls  was  the  last  name  in  the  long 
series  of  Kings  beginning  with  Menea ;  now  if  Menea 
be  a  genuine  King's  name,  why  should  not  Mteris  ? 

The  other  statements  in  the  classics  with  regard  to 
Mceris  prove  throughout  that  they  considered  him 
to  be  a  King  of  the  Old  Empire,  and  not  one  of  them 
says  a  word  which,  even  in  appearance,  establishes  the 
view  adopted  by  Champoliion  in  his  earlier  times,  as 
identifying  him  with  Tuthmosis  the  Third  of  the  18th 
Dynasty.  It  is  needless  in  the  present  state  of  Egyp- 
tology to  refute  such  an  idea.    It  was,  from  the  first 
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a  mere  conjecture,  that  one  of  his  titlea  Mer-ra,  Meira 
(beloved  of  Helios),  loight  alltide  to  it.  It  ^ras  oue 
that  Tutbmosis  III.  bore  in  common  with  many  other 
sovereigns;  and  it  does  not  occur  on  any  of  his 
Kutcheons. 

,  While  some  have  attributed  to  Sesortosis  of  the 
8rd  Dynasty,  others  again  have  ascribed  to  Moeris 
the  origination  of  scientific  geomeU-y.  The  latter  is 
stated  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Pytha* 
goras,  who  quotes  in  support  of  it  Antikleides,  in  hia. 
Life  of  Alexander. ^^^  According  to  him,  Pythagoras 
brought  geometry  to  perfection,  but  the  introduction 
of  it  was  due  to  Mceris.-  Like  all  the  other  funda- 
mental institutions  of  £g3rptian  life  it  belonged  to  the 
bloom  of  the  Old  Empire.  It  is  posMble,  however, 
that  Maoris  may  have  been  inadvertently  mentioned 
here  instead  of  Menes.  Even  Diodonis  (I.  16.)  and 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  vi.),  attributed  the  in- 
troduction of  geometry  to  the  (historical  but  not  chro- 
nolo^cal)  Kings  of  Egypt  before  Menes.  Diodorua's 
computation  of  more  than  4700  years  from  Moeria 
(Hyris)  to  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies,  that  is  4700  b.c., 
probably  arose  from  a  similar  confunon.  At  all  events, 
it  cannot  invalidate  so  well-established  an  identification 
as  that  with  Mares- Ammenem^. 

Herodotus's  statement  in  reference  to  the  height  of 
the  inundation  which  was  neceasary  to  produce  fertility 
leads  to  the  same  result.  In  his  time,  he  says'^°,  it 
required  at  least  15  or  16  feet  to  fertilize  the  Ddta^ 

*"  My  Ktteation  wu  directed  to  thu  tradition  b^  «  Mstemcnt  io 
'Wilkinson's  Manner^  cod  Cnstomi^  vol.  iiL  p.  342.,  wtiere  be  does 
not  cite  his  authoritj.  It  is  in  Diog.  Laert,  lib.  viii.  1 1.  The  paa- 
BBge  is  u  follows  :  ToSrov  iJitSayopay)  tnl  ytufitrpiar  Iti  ripuy 
iyaytiy,  KoipiZoc  xpirov  i&pdiroc  roc  ipx^c  tSv  aTot\duv  abrnt,  &t 
ftnv  'AiTuXriSqc  iv  Stvrip^  vcp)  'AXflavipou. 
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whereas  in  Mceris'a  time  6  feet  were  sufficient.  Long 
before  the  discovery  of  these  measurements  with  the 
hame  of  AmmenemSs  attached  to  them,  we  remarked 
that  this  was  a  vbluable  portion  of  genuine  Egyptdan 
tradition,  and  cited  it  as  a  fresh  proof  that  Mceris's 
teign  formed  a  primitive  ^>och  like  that  of  Menes. 
We  neither  wish  to  erect  a  chronological  theory  upon 
the  strata  of  Nile-mud,  nor  to  charge  the  Egyptians 
with  maintfuning  so  absurd  a  theoiy;  yet,  if  we 
conwder  that,  according  to  Wilkinson  "^  liie  base  of 
the  Obelisk  of  Sesortesen,  the  second  King  of  the 
12th  Dynasty,  who  lived  about  100  years  before  the 
builder  of  the  Labyrinth,  is  sunk  about  5  feet  10 
inches  or  6  Greek  feet  below  the  present  level,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  Mfnris  could  have  belonged 
to  the  New  Empire,  that  is,  could  have  lived  1100 
years  befcH*  Herodotus.  The  difference  of  7  or  8  feet 
between  the  time  of  Moeris  and  Herodotus  may  there- 
fore perhaps  be  expWned  as  having  been  produced 
in  a  period  of  some  twenty  and  odd  centuries,  but 
cert^nly  not  in  one  considerably  less. 

We  have  shown  in  the  preceding  volume  that  Hero- 
dotus'a  statement  about  the  dea^  of  Moeris  having 
occurred  900  years  before  he  visited  Egypt  was  not  a 
chronolo^cal  computation. 

The  coui^e  of  our  inquiry  has  led  us  especially 
towards  the  Labyrinth ;  we  commence  it,  therefore,  by 
examining  the  works  of  Amenemha  IV.  Our  criticism 
and  history  of  the  research  upon  these  will  begin  with 
this  marvellous  structure,  the  unceriisinty  as  to  which, 
after  having  lasted  for  more  than  2000  years,  has  been 
dispelled  by  the  Frussian  Commisrion. 

Ill  Manners  and  Cuetoms,  ir.  106.    Oonf.  i.  9. 
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THE  NOTICES  OF  THE  GBEEKS  AMD  fiOHAHS  UPON  THE 
LABTBINTH  AND  ITS  FTKAIUD,  FBOH  BBBODOTDS  TO 
FLINT  THE   BLDEB. 


Herodotns's  description  is  as  follows  (II.  148.): — 
"  The  twelve  Princes  determined  to  erect  a  joint  monu' 
ment.  Having  come  to  this  resolution,  thc^  built  the 
Labyrinth,  a  little  above  the  lake  of  Moerie  ( the  northern 
canal  of  Moeris,  Bahr  Bela  Ma),  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  Krokodilopolis.  This  I  saw  myself,  and  it 
surpasses  all  description;  for  should  any  one  enu- 
merate  the  buildings  and  public  works  that  exist 
among  the  Greeks,  the  labour  and  expense  lavished 
upon  them  would  not  come  up  to  that  of  the  Laby- 
rinth, and  yet  the  temples  at  £phesas  and  Samos  are 
not  contemptible.  The  pyramids,  it  is  true,  surpassed  alt 
description,  and  each  of  them  was  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  the  numerous  and  splendid  buildings 
of  Greece.  But  the  Labyrinth  surpasses  even  t£e 
pyramids.  It  contains  12  roofed  courts,  the  entrances 
to  which  (n-vXtxj,  doors)  are  opposite  each  other ;  six 
to  the  north,  six  to  the  soutii,  one  after  the  other 
They  are  surrounded  by  a  single  wall,  and  contain 
chambers  of  two  kinds,  some  under,  some  above  ground, 
3000  in  all,  1500  of  each  kind.  Those  above  ground 
we  have  seen  ourselves,  and  gone  all  through  them,  and 
can  speak  of  them  from  personal  observation.  With 
respect  to  those  below  ground,  we  have  only  been  in- 
formed by  others.  The  Egyptian  curators  would  on 
ho  account  show  them  to  us,  inasmuch  as  they  said 
they  contuned  the  coffins  of  the  Kings  who  originally 
built  this  Labyrinth,  and  those  of  the  sacred  crocodiles. 
We  speak,  therefore,  of  those  under  ground  only  from 
hearsay ;  but  those  above,  a  superhuman  woi-k,  wc  have 
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aeen  ourselves.  The  poseages  between  the  roofed  por- 
ticoes {ff-Ttym)  and  ihe  winding  passages  through  the 
courts  are  very  diversified,  and  excite  infinite  astonish- 
ment, as  you  pass  from  a  court  into  the  close  apart- 
ments (oixi7juara),  (rom  the  close  apartments  ag^  into 
the  outer  halls  (xewraSff),  and  again  into  other  roofed 
porticoes  out  of  the  outer  halls,  and  into  other  courts 
out  of  ihe  closed  apartments.  Above  them  aU  is  a 
roof  of  stone,  like  the  walls,  wUch  latter  are  covered 
with  sculptured  hieroglyphics.  Each  court  is  sur- 
rounded by  rows  of  columns,  and  the  greater  part  is 
built  of  white  stones,  inliud.  Adjacent  to  the  corner 
where  the  Labyrinth  ceases  is  a  pyramid  of  40  fathoms, 
with  lai^e  hieroglyphical  figures  on  it,  to  which  there  is 
a  subterranean  passage." 


The  principal  passage  on  the  building  of  the  Laby- 
rinth is  evidently  the  description  given  by  Strabo. 
From  it  and  Herodotus,  Letroiine,  in  his  illustration  of 
the  passage  in  Strabo,  published  separately'^',  not  merely 
reiiited  &e  former  utterly  untenable  views  upon  the 
subject,  but  also  laid  the  foundation  for  a  rational  re- 
storation of  this  work.  We  shall  rejoice  if  we  should 
succeed  In  adding  a  story  to  this  excellent  foundation. 

According  to  oiir  restoration  of  the  text  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  Authorities,  the  passage  runs  thus: 

"  Thirty  or  forty  stadia  (4  or  5  miles — but  it  is 
realty  7  or  8)  from  the  first  inlet,  at  Ftolemais,  into  the 
can^,  rises  a  flat  table-land,  which  contains  a  village) 
and  a  vast  royal  palace,  consisting  of  as  many  palaces 
aa  there  formerly  were  nomes"  (that  is,  27,  10  in 
Upper  Egypt,  10  in  Lower,  as  Strabo  expressly  men- 

'^  Frencb  trsnalation  of  Strabo,  book  xvil.  Conr.  Annalen  de 
Voyagee,  Nouv.  Serie,  vl,  p.  133.  seq-  (1820).  See  also  Jomard 
Descr.  de  YEgypte,  iv.  p.  478.  aeqq.,  p.  505.  seqq. ;  aUo  Appendix  ol 
Authorities,  C.  L 
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tions  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book  '^,  and  the  7  of  the 
Heptanomis,  the  latter  the  oHgin^  number,  as  the 
name  itself  proves).  "  It  contains  that  number  of  courts 
(auTioi)  with  colunms  (that  is,  hypostyle  courts,  sup- 
ported by  columns,  in  the  Egyptian  manner)  adjoining 
each  other,  all  in  a  row,  like  a  long  wall,  in  front  of 
which  are  the  courts.  Before  the  entrances  (the  separate 
courts)  are  certun  dark  chancers  (x^s-ro/),  which  are 
long  and  very  numerous,  connected  with  each  other, 
but  not  in  a  straight  line,  so  that  no  stranger  without 
a  guide  could  find  the  way  in  or  out,  belonging  to  each 
particular  court-  The  marvel  is  that  the  ceiling  of 
each  of  the  chambers  (oTxoj)  in  the  courts  is  formed  of 
a  single  block  of  stone.  The  broad  part  of  the  crypts 
is  also  covered  with  single  slabs  of  immense  size,  and  no 
wood  or  other  material  is  used  in  them.  Proceeding 
on  to  .the  roof,  which  is  low,  only  one  story  high,  you 
see  before  you  a  stone  area  fonned  of  enormous  blocks. 
Returning  from  these  into  the  courts,  you  see  .them  in 
a  row  before  you,  supported  by  columns  of  one  piece, 
27  in  number  (from  the  number  of  the  nomes).  At 
the  end  of  this  building,  which  is  more  than  a  stadium 
(square),  the  Tomb,  a  quadrangular  pyramid,  is  situated : 
each  of  its  sides  measures  4  acres  (400  feet),  and  the 
fadght  is  in  proportion.  The  name  of  the  King  en- 
tombed in  it  is  Ismandes  (another  reading,  Tmandes). 
The  reason  for  making  so  many  courts  is  said  to  have 
been  this:  It  was  the  custom  for  all  the  nomes  to 
assemble  there,  in  committee,  with  their  provincial 
priests  and  priestesses,  to  offer  sacrifice  and  decide  the 
most  important  cases  of  civil  law.  Each  province  was 
introductid  into  the  court  which  was  appropriated  to  it." 

'^  Hfl  nys  here,  tin  iDterveniDg  coontrf  had  16  nomea,  vhicb 
m»y  be  correct  at  a  later  period  ;  but  he  adda,  "  Recording  to  others, 
Egypt  hud  originally  as  many  nomeH  as  the  Lahji-inth  had  courta,  of 
which  there  are  however  h$i  than  thirty"  This  ia  an  important 
e  for  what  comes  after. 
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In  order  to  understand  this  description,  it  is  essential 
to  form  a  clear  idea  of  the  different  ^arA;  of  the  building, 
of  which,  according  to  the  two  accounts,  the  Labyrinth 
must  necessarily  have  consisted.  The  main  division  of 
the  apartaients  is  into  courts,  i.  e.  rojnd  palaces,  and 
into  saloons  in  front  of  the  entrances  to  these  coarts. 
We  will  call  the  former,  palaces,  inner  apartments; 
those  in  front  of  the  entrances,  outer.  Each  of  these 
apartments  was  divided  into  two.  The  inner  one  con- 
sists of  roofed  colonnades  (courts,  in  the  more  confined 
sense),  and  chambers  joining  on  to  tliem :  the  onter,  of 
halls  and  close  saloons.  In  order  to  reach  the  courts, 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  long  passages,  which 
were  divided  into  single,  but  oblong,  chambers.  We 
must  pictnre  to  ourselves  several  parcel  passages,  with 
cross-w^lls  and  doors  into  them,  the  long  way  of  the 
chambers.  For  instance,  there  was  a  passage  from  one 
of  these  long  chambers  of  the  first  row  into  another  of 
the  second,  and  continuing  on  in  the  same  direction,  to 
a  similar  one  of  the  third ;  which  would  lead  a  person 
to  suppose  that  he  was  getting  nearer  to  the  entrance 
into  the  court  which  must  be  in  that  direction.  He 
would  have  been  mistaken,  nevertheless;  for  the  third 
row  had  only  outlets,  which  again  led  out  or  backwards, 
or  both.  The  turns  in  the  passages  signiiy,  therefore, 
Serpentine  passages  in  straight  lines,  not  windings  such 
as  there  are  in  labyrinths  which  are  planted  with  trees. 
A  restoration  of  this  kind  would  be  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  laws  of  architecture,  and  thoroughly  nn- 
Egyptian. 

These  apartments,  then,  join  on  to  the  wall  which 
encloses  the  building.  Strabo  calls  them  crypts,  Hero- 
dotus roofed  chambers.  Directly  in  front  of  this  courts 
Iherewerc,  however,  outer  haUa  (jraimxSif  in  Herodotus 
— Strabo  omits  this  division)  with  various  outlets. 
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Am  regards  the  interior,  both  Strabo  and  Herodotus 
speak  of  chambers  which,  according  to  the  plan  of  all 
the  Egyptian  palaces  extant,  open  into  the  court,  saloons 
(o7xoi,  in  Herodotus  olx^/utra),  of  which,  according  to 
him,  there  were  1500.  He  saw,  indeed,  only  the  12 
courts,  which  were  restored  by  the  dodecarcha  and 
made  habitable.  There  is  no  donbt,  however,  that  27 
WBs  the  ori^nal  number.  Accordingly  we  must  first 
of  all  subdivide  the  1500  rooms  into  outer  and  inner 
saloons.  There  would  be  at  most,  tiierefore,  1000  inner 
saloons,  that  is,  about  36  for  each  palace,  or  about  16 
on  each  side,  and  2  at  the  narrow  ends. 

If  we  call  the  length  800  feet,  and  with  Letronne 
place  the  courts  all  in  a  row,  so  that  half  the  entrances 
to  the  walls  of  the  narrow  ends  are  to  the  northward, 
half  to  the  southward,  but  all  by  the  ude  of  each  other, 
there  will  rem^n  a  space  of  about  25  feet  in  breadth 
for  each  court  in  the  clear.  This  space  is  obviously 
too  small  to  admit  of  chambers  on  both  sides  and  an 
open  colonnade  in  the  centre.  We  therefore  decide  in 
iavour  of  the  assumption  which  we  think  by  no  means 
irreconeileable  with  the  words,  that  the  courts  were  like 
the  backbone  of  a  fish,  passing  through  the  centre  to  a 
wall,  to  which  other  transverse  walls  were  articulated  on 
each  side  like  colossal  daws,  so  as  to  form  separate 
courts.  We  have  thus  13  on  one  »de,  14  on  the  other, 
on  the  average  56  feet  wide  in  the  clear.  If  we  divide 
this  space  into  four,  and  give  a  quarter  to  the  saloons 
on  each  dde,  this  will  make  them  14  feet  deep  and  the 
court  28  feet  wide. 

The  length  of  each  of  these  courts  is  half  the  length 
of  the  building— 400  feet— deducting  the  space  occupied 
by  the  serpentine  rooms  and  porticoes  in  front  of  the 
courts  which  divided  into  equal  halves  would  be  200 
feet,  but  posubly  even  more.  The  first  hypothesis 
would  make  each  chamber  about  12  feet  wide.  Of 
course  we  say  all  this  merely  by  way  of  example. 
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The  courts  themselves  we  must  imagine  to  oor- 
selres  divided  long-ways  ;  for  Herodotus  speaks  ex- 
pressly of  (serpentine)  windings  through  the  courts. 
The  words  will  bear  no  other  signification.  A  length 
of  200  feet  divided  into  six  would  make  very  splendid 
rooms,  that  is,  smaller  courts  18  feet  deep  by  28  wide, 
upon  the  above  hypothesis.  If  we  suppose  the  courts 
to  occupy  two  thirds  of  the  length,  instead  of  half, 
that  is,  about  270  feet,  we  have  courts  of  45  feet  deep 
by  28  wide,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  a  more  probable 
proportion. 

In  the  divisions  of  these  courts,  or  in  some  of  them, 
there  were  other  serpentine  passages,  so  diat  a  person 
ought  easily  be  in  doubt  on  which  side  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  court  was  through  which  he  entered. 

As  regards  the  communications  between  these  four 
separate  divinons  —  courts  and  chambers,  outer  halls 
and  passt^es— Herodotus  gives  us  the  following  very 
speciSc  information.  According  to  him  the  passage 
was  from  the  court  into  the  adjacent  saloons ;  from  the 
saloons  into  the  outer  halls  in  front  of  the  court ;  from 
the  outer  halls  into  other  passages  (besides  those  lead- 
ing to  the  court);  and  from  the  saloons  into  other 
courts.  The  third  statement  would  imply  that  all  the 
four  sides  were  surrounded  by  those  crypts,  whidi 
communicated  with  each  other — the  fourth,  that  there 
was  a  communication  between  the  different  palaces 
(courts,  in  the  more  extended  sense)  — and  there  is  no 
objection  to  it,  but  with  this  restriction,  that  the  com- 
munication did  not  extend  throughout.  For  instance, 
a  person  could  pass  from  the  saloons  of  the  first  palace 
into  the  second  (more  strictly  into  the  saloons  of  the 
second  palace),  but  not  from  the  second  into  the  third. 
In  order  to  reach  this  he  was  obliged  to  go  back 
again  to  the  outer  halls  and  passages  with  their  ante- 
chambers. 

This  is  the    principle    upon   whidi    we  requested 
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Arundale  to  conatroct  Plate  XXI.,  irhich  is  merely 
intended  to  make  the  description  of  the  historians  in* 
telligible  and  practicable  in  an  architectural  point  of 
view.  We  have  accompanied  this  Plan  with  the  best 
representations  of  the  two  views  of  the  Labyrinth  of 
Crete  found  on  the  Cnossian  coins  in  the  splendid 
collection  of  the  British  Museum.  This  Labyrinth  is 
Baid  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  there  is  perhaps  positive  proof  that  this  was 
the  case.  On  communicating  to  Mr.  Birch  our  views  of 
the  strictly  architectural  serpentine  nature- of  its  wind* 
ing  passages  from  the  representation  given  of  them  on 
those  coins,  he  remarked  that  this  idea  seemed  to  be 
borne  out  by  devices  on  some  of  the  Egyptian  amuleti. 
Among  the  gems  of  this  kind  arranged  by  him  in  the 
Museum,  he  showed  me  several  which  beyond  all  doubt 
represent  labyrinthine  passages,  and  conaeqvenUi/  those 
of  the  great  Labyrinth.  We  have  likewise  given  two 
<tf  those  which  are  the  best  preserved. 

IV.  Exn.AiuTioiT  or  tbc  Passioe  in  Punt  vton  ibb  Labtiuhth& 

After  having  made  this  attempt  at  explaining  and  re- 
storing the  principal  ground  plan  of  the  Labyrinth,  we 
shall  have  no  difficulty  in  appreciating  the  statements 
of  Pliny,  which  are  as  usual  very  confused,  and,  though 
of  great  importance,  heretofore  unintelligible.  After 
citing  the  above-mentioned  remarks  of  several  Greek 
writers  as  to  the  purpose  of  it,  be  proceeds  thus : 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Dsedalus  modelled  the 
Labyrinth  which  he  built  in  Crete  after  this;  but  he 
only  imitated  the  hundredth  part  of  it.  It  contains 
circuitous  paths  through  galleries  running  backwards 
and  forwards,  from  which  a  person  cannot  find  his  way 
out;  noris  it  as  we  see  sometimes  drawn  on  floors  and 
in  the  country  games  of  the  boys,  where  a  small  strip 
contfuns  passages  several  miles  long,  but  through,  a 
great  number  of  doorways  made  expressly  to  confuse  a 
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person  coming  toTrards  them,  and  to  oblige  him  to  go 
back  again  hj  the  same  devious  paths.  This  Labyrinth 
■was  the  second,  the  Egyptian  being  the  first;  the  third 
was  in  Lemnos,  the  fourth  in  Italy.  They  were  all 
vaulted  with  hewn  stones.  The  entrance  to  that  of 
Egypt,  which  excited  my  admiration,  was  of  Parian 
marble,  as  well  as  the  columns,"  (probably  a  mistake  for 
the  fine-grained  limestone  of  the  country,  which  takes 
a  high  polish).  "  The  others  were  composed  of  inlaid 
blocks  of  granite,  which  centuries  Have  been  unable  to 
destroy,  even  with  the  asustance  of  the  Herakleo- 
politans,  who  entertfuned  a  particular  dialike  toward 
this  odious  building"  (probably  from  its  containing  the 
mummies  of  crocodiles,  which  they  abhorred).  "  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  plan  of  it  and  the  individual 
parts,  as  it  is  divided  into  provinces  and  prefectures, 
which  they  call  nomes,  in  number  25"  (read  27)  "  s 
vast  edifice  being  assigned  to  each  nome.  It  contains, 
moreover,  temples,  (shrines)  of  all  the  gods  of  Egypt,  and 
besides  them  15,000  moveable  chapels  (sediculje)''^: 
there  is  also  a  pyramid  belonging  to  it,  of  40  fathoms 
(ulna,  i.  e.  each  front,  according  to  Herodotus),  the  base 
of  which  covers  six  Egyptian  acres  of  land  (arilra,  each 
of  10,000  cubits).  Persons  walking  here  are  fatigued 
when  they  arrive  at  that  inextricable  maze.  It  contains 
also  chambers  on  a  sloping  elevation,  with  a  flight  of 
90  steps  down  (out  of  ?)  the  colonnades.  Inside  there 
are  columns  of  porphyry,  images  of  the  gods,  statues 
of  their  kings,  and  figures  of  monsters.  Some  of  the 
chambers***  are  so  situated  that,  when  the  door  opens, 
there  is  a  din  inside  like  a  clap  of  thunder.  The  greater 
part  of  the  way  you  proceed  is  in  the  dark.  Out- 
side the  wall  of  the  Labyrinth  there  are  other  piles  of 
buildings  which  they  caH  pteron  (wings,  as  it  were"*). 

■**  Cod>  Bainberg  reode  millieB  xl. 
"*  Domiu,  the  tnuaslation  oF  oIkoi. 

"*  The  sense  in  which   Strabo  Dses  the  word,    xvii.  p.  556. 
(ed.  SielMnkeeH),  is,  the  walls  of  a  Testlbnle  to  a  temple. 
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From  thence  vast  passages  hewn  in  the  rocks  lead  to 
nnderground  chambers.  The  only  person  who  has  done 
anything  towards  restoring  it  is  Chieremon  (?),  the 
ennnch  of  Nectanebo,  the  fourth  King  before  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  is  said  also  to  have  supported  it 
with  beams  of  acanthus  wood'^  steeped  in  oil,  the 
ceilings  being  constructed  of  stone  slabs." 

These  remarks  confirm  and  explain  our  restoration 
in  various  points.  The  halls  (s-ao-raSi;  of  Herodotus) 
are  mentioned  also  in  the  meagre  description  ^ven  of  it 
by  Fomponius  Mela  (I.  9.),  most  of  which,  indeed,  is 
borrowed  from  Herodotus.  The  Labyrinth,  he  says, 
the  work  of  Psammetichus,  containing  within  one  wall 
3000  saloons  (domus)  and  12  palaces  (regira)  built 
and  roofed  with  marble  (see  Pliny),  has  One  entrance 
through  which  you  go  down  into  it,  and  in  the  interior 
almost  countless  passages  which  run  backwards  and 
forwards  in  numerous  circuitous  mazes,  and  perplex 
you  with  their  perpetual  turnings  (anfractus)  and  their 
colonnades  (portions),  which  are  continually  breaking 
off.  These  latter  form  a  circle  (orbis)  round  the  others, 
and  the  tarn  (flexns)  brought  yon  as  far  back  again 
as  it  had  carried  you  forward.  Thus  the  Labyrinth 
causes  considerable  perplexity,  although  it  is  capable 
of  explanation. 

y.  DioDoam'B  Descbiptiok  asd  a  obitioix  Exaunatiok  or  it. 

Diodorus's  descriptiou,  lastly,  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  seen  nothing,  and  copies  bad  writers  when  he  has 
no  good  authorities  to  misunderstand.  '*  The  twelve 
princes"  (he  says,  L  66.)  "selected  a  spot  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Lake  of  Moeris  (i.  e.  the  lake  of  Hero- 
dotus, the  northern  canal  of  Mceris),  in  Libya,  where 
they  built  themselves  a  tomb  of  stones  of  the  rarest 
quality.    The  plan  of  it  was  a  square,  each  side  bemg 

■■^  Spina  miut  be  tmulated  back  Into  Greek  by  UKarBa. 
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a  stadium  long,  and  its  hieroglyphics  and  other  works 
of  art  could  not  be  surpassed  in  after'times.  On  entering 
within  the  waUof  enclosure  (wipiSa'Xos')  the  visitor  found 
himself  in  a  hall  with  columns,  40  on  each  side,  the 
roof  of  which  was  of  a  single  stone,  hewn  out  in  com- 
partments, and  ornamented  with  splendid  sculptures. 
The  history  of  the  country  of  each  of  the  Kings  was 
represented  with  the  temples  and  sacrifices  peculiar  to 
each  province,  in  the  most  skilful  manner  and  in  the 
best  drawing.  They  had,  in  short,  designed  their  tomb 
on  50  splendid  and  grand  a  scale  that  if  the  under- 
taking had  not  been  abandoned  before  it  was  finished 
none  could  ever  have  surpassed  it." 

The  total  absence  of  all  observation,  as  well  as  judg- 
ment, is  apparent  here  at  the  first  glance.  The  whole 
court  with  the  pillars  has  a  roof  formed  of  one  stone — 
for  that  is  what  he  means  to  say — instead  of  each  of 
the  saloons  which  adjoined  to  it  being  roofed  with  one 
stone.  No  reliance  ia  to  be  placed,  therefore,  either  on 
the  dwcription  of  the  "  wall  of  enclosure"  or  "  the  40 
columns,"  although  he  certainly  did  not  invent  either 
the  one  or  the  other.  In  spite  of  this  blundering  mode 
of  describing  the  architectural  features  of  the  building, 
it  is  possible  that  there  was  some  foundation  for  the 
account  of  there  being  an  historical  and  topographical 
delineation  of  the  most  remarkable  points  connected 
with  all  the  different  provinces  in  the  compartments  of 
the  roof.  It  was  obviously  a  building  dedicated  to  the 
use  of  all  Egypt,  and  to  national  purposes.  Delegates 
assembled  in  it  from  each  district,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  warrior  and  peasant  castes,  with  the 
priests  and  priestesses  of  the  temples.  There  the  great 
Panegyrics  were  celebrated,  the  most  important  legal 
questions  decided,  and  quarrels  adjusted.  An  historical 
and  topographical  exhibition  is  very  well  suited  to  such 
a  building.  The  Labyrinth,  then,  was  essentially  a 
dvil,  religious,  and  political  shrine,  a  museum,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  their  Kings,  the  history  of  each  province, 
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were  exhibited  and  ^rithout  doubt  illustrated  by  faiero* 
glypbical  inscriptions.  There  the  people  of  each  dis- 
trict found  the  history  of  its  own  princra  recorded,  and 
the  splendid  monuments  they  had  erected,  the  main 
features,  in  short,  of  their  individual  and  general  tra* 
ditions.  We  shall  carry  out  these  views  more  fully  in 
the  Fifth  Book,  inasmuch  as  in  a  political  point  of  view 
they  render  the  vast  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth  the  most 
important  in  Egypt,  and  indeed  even  in  the  ancient 
world. 


THE  BE-DISCOrSBT  OP  THE  LABTBINTH,  AND  OPBNIKa  OF 
rrS  PTfiAHID  BT  THE  PBUSSIAIT  COUHISSION  :  HEABUBB- 
MEMT  AND   DESCBIPTION  OP   IT   Br  FEBBINO. 

MoBG  than  seventeen  centuries  have  rolled  away  since 
.the  days  of  Pliny,  during  which  this  gigantic  build- 
ing has  been  exposed  to  perpetual  mutilation,  and 
lecklesB  or  thoughtless  neglect;  yet  neither  time  nor 
the  hand  of  man  has  been  able  to  demolish  it,  neither 
the  researches  of  the  student  nor  the  eye  of  the  tra- 
veller had  succeeded  in  discovering  its  site. 

For  this,  as  well  as  the  recovery  of  a  portion  of  its 
ruins,  and  those  of  the  pyramid,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
French  expedition  under  Napoleon.  It  is  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  vast  undertaking  which  merits  our  warmest 
gratitude,  and  one  which  will  immortalize  it,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  confer  the  highest  personal  honour 
on  the  geographer  Jomard  and  the  engineer  Caristie. 
They  had  not  time  to  take  measurements,  still  less  to 
make  excavations.  Malus,  the  colleague  of  these  daunt- 
less investigators,  whose  anxious  desire  it  was  to  pene- 
trate into  -die  rock  chambers  and  other  subterranean 
apartments,  died  before  he  had  leisure  to  draw  up  his 
report.     They  found  vast  blocks  of  polished  whits 
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UmeBtone  and  granite,  as  well  as  remams  of  capitals 
and  walls ;  and  they  stated,  that  against  the  "  enclosare 
wall"  there  were  towers  18  feet  square,  of  which  the 
one  next  to  the  pyramid  was  still  standing  to  a  haght 
of  6  feet  from  the  ground. 

It  may  seem  astonishing  that  so  many  centuries 
should  have  elapsed  before  the  Labyrinth  was  redis- 
covered. But  any  one  who  knows  how  modern  is  the 
date  of  historical  research  in  Christian  Europe,  and 
how  much  more  modem  still  is  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities,  will  find  this  more  easy  of  explanation  than 
the  fact  that  no  use  had  been  made  of  the  discovery  at 
the  end  of  40  years. 

The  joint  expedition  undertaken  by  the  French  and 
Tuscan  governments,  headed  by  ChampolUon  and  Eo- 
sdlini,  who  were  both  well  aware  of  its  essential  im- 
portance, did  not  get  so  far  as  the  Eayoom.  Wilkinson 
had  been  there  previously,  and  saw  the  correctness  of 
the  French  discovery.  It  struck  him  also  that  the 
whiteness  of  the  limestone  may  have  led  Pliny  to 
mistake  it  for  Parian  marble,  but  he  did  not  menti<m 
the  towers."* 

General  Vyse  proposed  to  examine  all  the  pyramids^ 
and,  if  posnble,  to  open  those  yet  unexplored,  of  whidi 
the  pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth  was  one.  But  he  too 
postponed  to  the  last  his  visit  to  the  distant  Fayoom ; 
and  although  Perring  did  oltimately  go  there,  he  had 
but  a  few  weeks  to  spare  for  examining  the  pyramid, 
which  he  only  measni^d,  but  did  not  succeed  in  enter- 
ing. He  noticed  the  mounds  formed  out  of  its  ruins, 
which  lie  on  this  side  the  Arabian  canal ;  but  supposing 
that  they  must  terminate  there,  and  could  not  possibly 
extend  beyond  it,  like  his  predecessors  he  overlooked 
the  greater  part.  Their  extent  from  east  to  west  he 
ascertained  to  be  800  feet,  and  from  north  to  south, 

<**  Topography  of  Thebes,  p.  S5S.  Manaen  and  Cuatoms,  toL  I. 
p.  92.  et  aeq. ;  vol.  v.  p.  157.  et  aeq. 
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doirn  to  the  new  canal,  500  feet    His  description  of  - 
the  pyramid,  which  we  suhjoin,  is,  in  most  particulars, 
the  same  as  we  gave  it  in  our  German  edition. 

Since  that  time  Lepsius  has  discovered  the  whole 
Labyrinth,  and  that  not  by  accident.  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  points  in  the  King's  instructions  to  him, 
to  look  for  it  at  that  very  spot,  as  being  one  of  the 
vastest  and  most  important  monuments  of  the  Old 
Empire.  He  found  it  where  he  looked  for  it,  and 
examined  all  its  remains,  and  opened  the  pyramid. 
On  the  blocks  and  walls  he  read  the  name  Ha-ii-ma,  the 
same  King  whom  it  was  stated  in  the  German  edition  > 
we  believed  to  be  its  builder  and  the  Mares  of  Erato- 
sthenes. He  found  the  same  name  in  the  pyramid. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  published  about  this  great  and 
important  discovery,  except  two  beautiful  drawings 
in  the  great  monumental  work  containing  views  of  its 
position  and  ruins.  We  will  not  anticipate  the  dis- 
coverer's own  description,  but  shall  make  use  of  any- 
thing which  may  appear  before  the  completing  of  this 
work,  and  give  the  substance  of  it  in  a  supplementary 
page. 

In  the  mean  time  we  subjoin  Ferring's  account  of 
the  Labyrinth-Pyramid  from  our  German  edition. 

Thx  Ptbauid  of  thb  Labtrinth. 
(Plate  la) 

X)f  the  ancient  writers  who  have  left  us  an  account 
of  the  Labyrinth,  Herodotus  and  Strabo  alone  have 
mentioned  the  pyramid.  Pliny  twice  speaks  of  it, 
once  at  the  beginning  of  his  hasty  notice  of  the  pyra- 
nuds.'"  *'  One  of  them,"  (he  says)  "  is  in  the  Arsinoite 
nome,  not  far  from  the  Labyrinth  of  which  we  shall 
also  speak ;  two  are  in  the  Memphite  nome,  where  the 

'"  Hist.  Nut  XJOTU.  12,  (75).    Appendix  of  Authorities,  p.  6»8. 
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Lake  of  Mceris  formerly  was,  that  is,  a  very  lai^ 
trench,  of  which,  however,  the  Egyptians  boast,  as  if 
it  were  a  wonderful  work,  and  one  of  their  marvels. 
Its  apices  are  said  to  stand  up  out  of  the  water."  In 
describing  the  Labyrinth,  he  agtun  speaks  of  it,  and  aa 
though  it  formed  a  part  of  one  edifice,  and  estimates 
its  area  at  6  arouras,  its  height  at  140  fathoms.  This 
last  statistical  remark  is  borrowed,  perhaps,  from  Hero- 
dotus, who  says  at  the  close  of  the  passage  cited  above 
(i.  48.),  that  it  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Labyrinth,  mea- 
sures 40  fathoms  (240  feet),  is  embellished  outside  with 
large  hieroglyphics,  and  has  a  subterranean  entrance. 

Strabo  (xvu.  37. )^*''  says,  at  the  close  of  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  pyramid  already  cited  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Labyrinth,  that  it  is  situated  at  the  end  of  that 
vast  building,  that  each  of  its  fronts  measures  about 
400  feet,  and  that  its  height  is  the  same.  This  is  the 
tomb,  and  the  name  of  the  person  buried  in  it  is 
Maindes  (as  we  read  it  lamandes). 

The  Pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth,  as  the  French  savans 
happily  named  it,  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Howara  el 
Gujab,  abuts  on  to  the  northern  front  of  that  marvellous 
building,  and  is  bounded  by  the  deep  Bakr  beta  Ma :  a 
position  we  shall  examine  more  closely  when  describing 
the  Lake  of  Mceris.  The  annexed  lithograph  and  map, 
however,  make  it  sufficiently  intelligible.  The  pyramid, 
then,  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  high  desert  strip  of 
rocky  land  which  runs  from  the  ravine  of  Illahoon  to 
this  spot.  It  is  built  according  to  the  cardinal  points, 
and  of  dried  bricks  mixed  with  much  straw,  and  laid  in 
fine  gravel:  they  are  17^  inches  long,  8|  wide,  and 
5^  thick.  It  was  originally  cased  with  stone,  some 
remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  base. 
This  description  of  Perring'a  agrees  in  the  main  with 
that  of  the  great  French  work.     Malus  is  said  to  have 

IN  Appendix  of  Authorities,  p.  691. 
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discovered  the  entrance  to  an  underground  apartment 
and  a  salt  spring ;  this  rests,  however,  on  a  verbal  com- 
munication to  Jomard,  for  he  died  before  he  had  drawn 
up  his  report.  Perring,  unfortunately,  was  prevented 
by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  from  prosecuting 
the  same  careful  excavations  there  which  had  been 
crowned  with  such  signal  success  at  the  other  pyra- 
mids. The  entrance  and  interior  were,  consequently, 
undiscovered,  although  it  is  clear  from  the  positive 
statement  of  Herodotus  that  the  sepulchral  chamber 
was  hewn  out  of  the  rock  underneath  it,  if  his  words 
are  to  be  explained  as  they  have  been  in  the  case  of  the 
other  pyramids.  The  lengt.h  of  the  fronts  at  the  base 
and  the  height  were  also  wholly  unknown  till  the 
Prussian  Commission  was  sent  there.  Its  actual  mea- 
surement, according  to  Perring,  is,  base  270  feet,  height 
106  feet. 

What  Herodotus  says  of  the  height,  which  Pliny 
repeats,  that  it  was  40  fathoms,  or  240  feet  (160 
^Egyptian  cubits),  probably  means  the  slant  height. 
But  what  is  to  be  made  of  Strabo's  4  plethra  high 
with  such  a  base?  If  we  read  3  plethra,  300  feet 
(which  requires  but  slight  alteration)"',  we  have  Pliny's 
measurement,  namely,  6  Greek  arourtis  (6  x  50  feet)  for 
each  front. 

'"  Ilvpa^ic  Ttrpiyityot,  IkAwtjc  rtrp&T\i$p6y  (read  rpl'rXtdpov)  xwc 
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SECTION  IV. 

HISTORICAL    BESTOBATION    OF    THE    FOUBTH     EPOCH     OT 
THE   TWELFTH  DTHASTT. 

Joint  Rnax  of  Ahenexh^  IV.  (RA'It-ha),  and  Ahbkshba  IV. 

(Ra.-IU.-Tu).       ThK  XiAKE     OF    MtBSIS,    AND    PtRAHIDAL     MoNU- 
HINTS  or  AXXNUIHA  IV.  AHD  HIS  CONSOKT  AX  BuBUOO. 


THE  LAKE  OF  MCBRIS. 

INTBODUCTION. 
7A«  Chntroeaty  and  Hutory  i^lht  BemanAe*. 

As  Jomard  discovered  the  site  of  the  Labyrinth,  so  did 
Lioant  that  of  the  Lake  of  Mceria ;  the  latter,  however, 
had  more  time  to  dedicate  to  it,  and  was  consequently 
more  successftd.  If  the  learned  companion  of  Napoleon 
recognized  in  a  small  portion  of  the  ruins  that  vastest 
and  moat  wonderful  work  of  the  Old  Empire,  the  Sur- 
veyor of  the  great  Viceroy,  by  a  happy  stroke  of  genius 
which  combined  the  appearances  of  the  soil  with  the 
necessary  object  of  that  construction  which  he  saw, 
discovered  the  position  of  a  lake  which  had  totally 
disappeared,  and  which  was  supposed  to  be  at  the  other 
end  of  the  nome.  He  was  led  to  this  conclu«on  by  a 
general  examination  of  the  soil  in  reference  to  the  pur- 
pose which  that  work  must  have  been  intended  to  carry 
out.  The  discovery  therefore,  if  authenticated,  merits 
our  warmest  admiration ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  our  belief  that  he  has  found  and  traced  the  site 
of  the  Lake  of  Mffiria. 
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Several  circumstances,  however,  have  tended,  up  to 
this  time,  to  prevent  the  recognition  of  this  discovery, 
which  was  pubhshed  at  Alexandria  in  184S.^'2  jj  ^. 
quires  a  complete  view  of  the  nome  to  mate  it  intelli- 
gible to  any  one  who  cannot  follow  out  the  author's 
explanations  on  the  spot.  The  treatise  itself  exhibits 
several  lacunas  in  the  geognostic  esamination  of  it, 
which  are  much  to  be  lamented  ;  but  the  accompanying 
map  was  so  miserably  lithographed  in  Sgypt  that  it  is 
impossible  for  any  person  to  form  a  clear  conception  of 
it ;  besides  which,  the  antiquarian  finds  that  there  are 
many  doubtfiil  points  not  set  at  rest. 

No  satisfactory  explanation  is  given  of  some  passages 
in  the  classics ;  nor  can  it  faQ  to  be  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  inquirer,  that  such  of  them  as  have  mentioned 
the  Arsinoite  nome  and  Lake  of  Moeris  only  speak  of 
one  lake.  If  they  did  not  mean,  by  the  Lake  of  Moeris, 
the  Birket  el  Eeroon,  we  must  admit  that  those  ancient 
eye-witnesses,  geographers,  and  learned  investigators 
have  never  mentioned  this  important  inland  lake  at 
all.  The  excavation  of  such  a  lake  was  and  is  an  im- 
possibility ;  and  to  suppose  such  a  thing  would  be  a 
pure  romance.  Who  could  excavate  a  lake  of  150  square 
miles — a  lake  in  which,  according  to  Fomponius  Mela, 
vessels  of  the  highest  tonnage  could  ride,  and  the  banks 
of  which,  according  to  Strabo,  were  of  a  considerable 
height . —  a  lake,  in  a  word,  which  was  not  let  off  every 
year  or  so,  but  always  remained  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses alike,  so  that  most  of  the  old  writers  speak  of  it 
as  a  natural  one  ?  Does  it  not  appear  a  more  strange 
assumption  still  If  we  agree  with  Linant  that  in  order 
to  form  it  a  full  third  part  of  the  cultivable  portion  of 
that  fertile  nome  must  have  been  sacrificed  ? 

>•*  MImoire  sar  le  Lac  Moeris,  pr^nt^  et  lu  ^  U  Soci^td  Egyp- 
tienne  1«  6  Juillet  1842,  par  Idnant  de  Bellefonds,  inspectenr  giairtl 
des  ponta  et  chanss^s,  &c.  Pobli^  par  la  Soci^td  I^pUenne. 
Alexandrie,  1843.  (28  quarto  pages,  with  a  very  rough  lithographed 
map.) 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  ordinaTy  view  was  so  thoroughly  esta- 
blished in  the  minds  of  all  scholars  and  inquirers  by  the 
ingenioas  explanations  of  Jomard  and  his  colleagues, 
and  by  their  learned  demonstrations,  that  the  point  was 
conceded  without  being  further  tested.  According  to 
them  the  Lake  of  Mceris  is  the  Birket  el  Eeroon.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  sort  of  summary  of  their 
opiniona  The  Birket  el  Eeroon  is,  strictly  speaking,  the 
I^ke  of  McBris-;  bat  the  latter  is  an  ordinaiy  natural  salt 
kke,  which  has  been  dried  up.  The  real  work  of  Mceris, 
therefore,  has  no  direct  connexion  with  it,  as  it  con- 
usted  rather  in  causing  a  canal  to  be  cut  through  the 
rocky  ravine  a  distance  of  6  miles,  terminating  at  Ilia- 
hoon  (Ptolemais),  into  which  he  let  in  an  arm  of  the 
western  Nile,  carrying,  by  means  of  that  cand,  the 
water  of  the  Nile  by  two  great  main  .arms — -the 
northern  {BaJir  bela  Ma),  and  the  western  {Bakr  Nesleh) 
—through  the  basin  of  the  Fayoom  into  that  lake.  The 
irrigation  of  that  fine  province,  even  in  its  present  very 
ruinous  condition,  is  clearly  still  dependent  upon  the 
same  system,  in  part  indeed  upon  the  old  canal  itself. 

We  must  honestly  confess  that  all  these  difficulties  and 
considerations  weighed  with  us  against  the  new  views 
when  the  German  edition  was  published.  The  remarks 
therein  made,  however,  show  that  we  acknowledged  the 
author's  merits  in  flattering  terms,  and  gave  due  promi- 
nence to  his  happy  delineation  of  the  province  generally. 
One  circumstance,  moreover,  must  not  be  passed  by 
uimaticed  now  that  we  have  so  far  adopted  the  substance 
of  his  views  as  to  consider  his  dried-up  lake  the  real 
M<bius-Lae£  of  the  Classics.  Linant's  treatise  only 
fell  into  our  hands  after  we  had  finished  our  own  re- 
searches and  were  on  the  point  of  sending  the  MS.  to 
Germany  to  press.  Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  that 
time ;  and  we  have  returned  to  the  inquiry  with  freah 
eyes  after  having  learned  many  details  from  subsequent 
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observers,  especially  from  the  verbal  commtinications  of 
Lepsius  as  to  the  actu^  state  of  things.  The  excellent 
work  of  Parthey,  however,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  us.  This  laborious  scholar,  to  whom  Egyp- 
tology ia  BO  much  indebted,  has  enunciated  Linant's 
views  in  a  concise  and  lucid  treatise,  and  substituted  a 
really  European  map^  for  that  of  Linant,  which  has 
materifdly  advanced  our  local  knowledge  of  the  province. 

The  researches  of  the  ancients  as  to  Moeris  and  his 
lake  commenced  2300  years  ago,  with  Herodotus,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  were  not  free  from  blunders.  They 
ended  with  Pliny,  abruptly  and  unsatisfactorily.  No 
one  knows  (says  that  busy  writer)  who  the  Mceris  was 
from  whom  the  lake  takes  its  name.  It  is,  however  (or 
rather  torn),  properly  speaking,  only  a  very  extensive 
trench,  of  which  the  Egyptians  made  as  much  parade  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Cham- 
pollion,  in  attempting  to  restore  the  Dynasties,  found 
no  Ring  with  whom  to  identify  bis  nam^  except  one  of 
the  Tuthmoses  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  and  accordingly 
placed  him  in  the  New  Empire.  As  to  ourselves,  we 
had  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Lake  of  Mceris 
as  well  as  the  pyramids  and  Labyrinth  belonged  to  the 
Old  Empire  ;  but  then,  as  the  extracts  from  Manetho 
speak  of  the  Labyrinth  in  the  12th  Dynasty  without 
mentioning  the  lake,  we  thought  it  an  additional  reason 
for  attributing  it  to  the  long  r&ga.  (a  hundred  years) 
of  the  chief  of  the  6th  Dynasty,  as  there  seemed  to  be 
some  connexion  with  Ms  name,  like  that  of  Mares  and 
the  Lal^rinth.  Lepsius  considers  the  name  altogether 
mythical  and  a  misunderstanding. 

The  world-renowned  work  of  Mceris  has  not  fared 
better  than  himself.  In  no  ancient  tradition  is  truth 
overltud  with  so  much  error  from  the  very  outset,  and 
nowhere  is  it  involved  in  so  many  difficulties,  as  in  the 

'»» In  the  Monthly  Report  of  the  Society  of  the  Friende  of  Gteo- 
grapby  at  Beriin,  1845,  p.  175—188. 
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tradition  req^ecting  the  Bo-called  Lake  of  Moeris.  To 
extricate  it  from  these  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  the  objects  of  this  worlt ;  for,  on  one  side, 
its  authenticitj  as  an  historical  tradition  forms  part  of 
the  proof  of  the  historical  nature  of  the  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  Old  Empire  generally ;  and,  on  the 
other,  there  is  no  monument  better  adapted  for  con- 
veying a  right  idea  of  the  flourishing  condition  and 
power  of  the  Old  Empire,  the  customs  and  artbtic 
industry  of  the  Eg3rptian8. 

The  first  difficulty  Is  created  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
nome  itself  in  which  the  lake  is  situated  (Nomos 
Krokodilopolites  or  Arsinoites,  the  Fayoom),  i.  e.  Fiyoom, 
Piom,  the  sea  (from  ion  with  the  article).  Its  situation 
is  so  retired  a  one  that  even  the  rapacious  Mahometan 
conquerors  did  not  discover  it  till  they  had  been  a  year 
in  possesMon  of  Egypt.  Although  repeatedly  visited  by 
European  travellers  In  the  17th  century,  its  geography 
remtuned,  doTv^i  to  the  time  of  Napoleon's  expedition, 
almost  unknown.  It  Is  true  that  the  Birket  el  Eeroon 
was  generally  believed  to  be  the  Lake  of  Mceris.  D'An- 
ville  alone  remarked  that,  if  it  were  so,  there  must  have 
been  another  lake  in  the  same  nome,  in  the  imme^Uate 
vidnity  of  which  the  Labyrinth  was  situated.  Misled 
by  inaccurate  statements  of  English  and  French  tra- 
vellers, he  believed  in  the  existence  of  an  imsginaiy 
Lake  Bathen  in  the  upper  part  of  the  nome,  added  to 
which  he  supposed  a  Mceris-lake  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  still  more  to  the  southward  parallel  with  the 
Kile,  while  he  still  held  the  Birket  el  Eeroon  to  be  the 
Mceris-lake  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  The  French  savans 
soon  found  out  that  the  real  lake  was  to  be  loo^d  for 
in  the  Fayoom.  It  redounds  vastly  to  the  credit  of 
Napoleon  and  the  men  of  science  who  accompanied  him, 
especially  Jomard,  that  they  opened  up  for  us  the 
knowledge  of  that  wonderful  Libyan  basin,  and  gave  us 
in  general  a  clear  picture  of  the  nome  itself.  As  they 
unfortunately  had  no  time  to  make  a  thorough  survey 
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of  the  country,  or  ascertain  the  heights  of  some  of  the 
high  grounds  relatively  to  each  other  and  the  level  of 
the  Nile,  they  were  unable  to  give  an  accurate  idea  of 
its  geognostic  and  hydrographical  features.  Assuming 
the  Birket  el  Keroon  to  be  the  Mceris-Iake,  they  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  statements  of  the  classics 
could  be  reconciled  with  its  present  low  level.  It  is 
now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  this  assumption  is 
geographically  impossible  from  the  construction  of  those 
passages  on  which  they  rely.  The  remarks  in  Mau- 
nert's  geography  on  this  head  are  worth  noticing  under 
these  circumstances  ;  but  they  in  no  wise  remove  the 
difficulties  of  the  ordinary  view  which  arise  out  c{  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Hitter,  in  his  great  work,  has  cer- 
tainly attempted  to  separate  the  delineation  of  the  phy- 
sical form  of  the  nome  from  the  explanation  of  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  the  diflSculties  in 
which  did  not  escape  his  notice.  Still  he  agrees  with 
the  French  view  of  the  Mceris-lake  almost  as  we  have 
expounded  it  above.  Wilkinson  and  Ferring  do  the 
same,  although  they  show  at  the  same  time  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  lake-water  ever  having  been  able  to 
flow  back  into  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  them,  is 
above  130  feet  higher.  Hence  they  reject  the  Greek 
tradition  which  the  French  scholars  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  with  their  own  views. 

In  this  intricate  inquiry,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
method  pursued.  The  question  at  issue  turns  upon  two 
points — the  natural  and  artificial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  statements  of  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
in  whose  time  the  lake  was  in  existence,  and  most  of 
whom  saw  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and  examined  it  on 
the  spot.  Now  the  actual  state  of -the  country  is  the 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  that  the  statements 
above  referred  to  cannot  be  understood  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  that  archeology  is 
blind  without  a  scientific  and  clear  view  of  the  country 
itself.     We  shall  find  also  that  a  mere  hydrographical 
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and  geographical  survey  of  the  nome  is  equally  inade- 
quate to  unravel  an  lustorical  fact  without  the  aid  of 
philological  and  historical  criticism. 

The  following  course  of  inquiry  therefore  will  be 
adopted.  We  shall  first  give  a  sketch  of  the  country, 
with  especial  reference  to  Linant's  data ;  we  shall  next 
establish  the  principal  points  in  the  old  tradition,  as  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  lake  of  Moeria,  and  then 
examine  the  descriptions  of  the  lake  itself  in  chrono- 
logical order.  Until  these  topics  have  been  discussed,  we 
cannot  connect  the  certain  and  well  analyzed  traditions 
of  the  ancients  with  landmarks  obtained  by  researches 
in  the  chronology  and  history  of  the  Old  Empire. 

In  doing  so  we  shall  make  use  of  Linant's  sketch  car- 
ried out  after  the  groat  map  drawn  up  under  the 
auspices  of  Napoleon,  which  will  convey  a  correct  idea 
of  the  present  etate  of  the  country;  and  one,  on  a 
smaller  scale,  in  the  same  page,  showing  what  its 
ancient  condition  was  from  the  time  of  Moeris  to  the  , 
Aiitonines.  All  the  ancient  sites  which  can  be  identified 
aie  laid  down  in  these  maps. 


THE  FOBH  OF  THE  NOHB  AND  ITS  CONKEXION  WITH  THB 
NILS, 

Wb  will  endeavour  in  the  first  place  to  sketch  the 
general  features  of  the  shape  of  the  nome  as  clearly  as 
possible,  with  special  reference  to  what  was  done  in  the 
earliest  times  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the  province  and 
the  BIrket  el  Keroon. 

If,  as  Strabo  did,  we  sail  up  the  Nile  from  Memphis 
into  the  Joseph's  river,  and  continue  our  course  for 
some  time  along  the  western  side  of  the  island,  which 
forms  the  Herakleopolitan  nome,  we  reach  a  point,  op- 
posite a  desert  and  rocky  island  belonging  to  the  culti- 
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vated  continent,  where  a  rocky  ravine  commences  on 
the  right.  The  low  Libyan  limestone  mountains  there 
take  the  shape  of  a  hollow  saddle,  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  that  point  they  form  the  table  land  on  which 
the  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth  are  situated,  and  to  the 
southward  a  height  known  as  the  Gebel  Sedment.  At 
the  spot  where  these  gradually  descending  heights  com- 
mence, there  was  an  ancient  port,  called  in  the  days  of  the 
Ptolemies,  ^le  harbour,  at  that  time  protected  by  a  strong 
mole  (d^versoir),  in  place  of  which  the  present  wretched 
weir  has  been  constructed.  It  had  also  dams  on  both 
shores,  the  building  and  repairing  of  which  are  men- 
tioned in  an  old  Greek  papyrus.  Upon  the  height 
itself  stands  the  pyramid  of  Illahoon,  a  building  of  the 
Old  Empire.  At  the  mouth  of  the  ravine  on  the  canal 
Illahoon  now  stands,  and  the  two  dams,  the  northern 
and  southern,  are  now  caUed  Ged-aUa  and  PiUatDan.  A 
bridge  of  three  arches  connects  them  at  this  point.  Into 
this  rocky  chasm  a  portion  of  the  Bahr  Jusef  has  been 
introduced ;  for  Jomard  has  shown  it  to  be  an  artificial 
construction,  and  yet,  according  to  Linant,  the  rock  is 
not  visible  at  that  spot,  and  the  sides  which  rise  per- 
pendicularly, are  nothing  but  layers  of  Nile  mud,  per- 
haps remains  of  a  Nile-dam  in  ante-historical  times. 
The  canal,  which  is  still  navigable  for  rafts,  is  150  feet 
wide,  and  the  ravine  itself  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  or  nearly  4000  feet.  It  runs  about  eight  miles  in 
this  narrow  channel,  with  a  slight  faU.  At  Howara, 
where  there  is  a  projecting  spur  at  the  northern  edge  of 
the  mountdn,  and  where  the  Pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth 
rises  above  the  large  mound  of  ruins,  a  fertile  plMn  com- 
mences on  both  sides ;  at  first  sloping  gently  down,  and 
forming  a  basin  of  about  400  square  miles,  surrounded 
by  the  Libyan  mountain  chain,  or  a  nome  of  the  size 
of  Cephalonia.  As  far  as  Little  Awara  (Howara),  and 
six  miles  further  (to  Mediuet  and  Biahmoo),  the  present 
canal  which  deviates  a  little  to  the  right  and  left,  keeps, 
with  a  slight  fall,  the  level  at  the  height  of  the  cutting 
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into  the  rocky  ravine.  Further  on,  however,  the  ground 
not  only  slopes  westward  towards  the  lake,  and  in  fact 
as  it  were  in  steps,  but,  though  less  considerably,  to  the 
southward  and  northward  also  towards  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

What  we  want  is  an  investigation  into  the  original 
configuration,  that  is,  to  ascertun  to  what  height  the 
rock-stratum  went  in  this  basin.  Into  this  point 
neither  Jomard  nor  Linant  examined.  Eiippell,  how- 
ever, remarked  a  very  striking  fact  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Medinet,  which  renders  it  impossible  to  agree 
with  Linant'**,  "that  the  seams  of  limestone,"  (from 
1^  to  2  feet  thick,  which  form  the  natural  stratum  of 
the  basin  alternately  with  layers  of  clay,)  "follow  al- 
most the  slope  of  the  surface."  This  observant  and 
scientific  traveller  remarked  at  Fidimet,  a  village  be- 
tween Medinet  and  Biahmoo,  a  vertical  section,  60  feet 
deep,  of  pure  Nile  mud.  *^ 

In  the  present  surface  of  the  nome,  however,  there  la 
but  a  very  slight  slope  observable  (as  will  be  seen  here- 
after more  fully),  so  that  the  rocky  ground  on  which  the 
Nile  mud  is  deposited,  is  very  far  from  keeping  pace 
with  the  surface  of  the  cultivated  soil.  This  circum- 
stance therefore  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  as  we 
shall  find  it  of  the  greatest  importance  in  examining  the 
character  of  the  whole  nome  and  of  the  works  of  Mceris. 

The  nome,  then,  is  something  like  a  muscle-shell. 
But  what  was  its  original  geognostic  condition  ?  The 
holes  in  the  ground  prove  that  below  the  cultivated 
soil,  which  consists  of  Nile  mud,  there  were  strata  of 
limestone  from  1^  to  2  feet  thick,  alternately  with  clay. 

•**  M4iiioire,  p.  4. 

'»•  Riippell  in  Zach,  Astronom.  Corresp.  vol.  vii,  p.  245.  I  am  in- 
debted for  the  knowledge  of  thU  renmrkable  fact  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner,  vrhoee  thorough  esamination  into  the  history  of  the  inanda- 
tions,  and  Utterlj'  into  the  geological  formationa  of  Kgjpt  generally, 
in  his  remarks  upon  the  meaaurementfl  of  the  ancient  riM  of  the  Nile, 
have  been  alluded  to  above. 
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At  Little  Howara  the  rock  is  visible  at  the  bottom  of 
the  canal,  15*39  Fr.  feet  below  the  present  mud  de- 
posit. The  present  surface,  as  far  aa  the  western 
boundary  of  the  ruins  of  Krokodilopolia  (Kom  Fareas), 
maintains  the  same  level  northward  to  El  Edua,  south- 
ward to  Talut.  Here  is  the  first  step,  the  superficial 
area  being  156  square  miles.  Beyond  that  line  there 
is  a  very  marked  fall,  and  indeed,  where  the  old  dykes 
are  preserved,  a  very  sudden  one.  This  continues  as 
far  as  the  second  step,  the  boundaries  of  which  to  the 
north  of  Tamieh,  past  Sennoris,  and  southward  to  Nesleh, 
are  also  marked  on  the  map.  The  cultivated  surface 
of  this  second  plain  is  some  6  feet  below  the  rock  of 
■  Little  Howara,  consequently  21^  feet  below  the  culti- 
vated surface  of  the  first.  This  is  an  important  and 
significant  fact.  At  the  extreme  boundary  of  the 
second  plain,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered  with  Nile 
mad,  there  is  a  regular  but  considerable  fell  in  the 
ground.  It  consists  of  stones  and  sand,  and  is  covered 
with  the  Nile  mud  in  but  very  few  places ;  every  where 
else  with  gravel,  and  occasionally  with  muscles.  This 
continues  as  far  as  Birket  el  Keroon  (or  Gom),  which  is 
nearly  on  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  61^  feet  below  the 
rock  of  Little  Howara,  consequently  about  83  feet  below 
the  present  surface.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Lake  is 
12^  feet;  it  is  about  33  miles  long  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  has  an  average  width  of  about  4  miles. 
Its  circuit  is  estimated  at  from  75  to  80  miles.  The 
water  is  not  actually  salt,  but  is  rendered  brackish  by 
the  pieces  of  rock  salt  which  are  washed  down  into  it 
by  the  rain  from  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the 
west  and  north-west.  It  produces,  nevertheless,  several 
kinds  of  fish.  Towards  the  northern  point,  and  along 
its  eastern  coast  down  to  Bisjeh  (Ebisjiwo  in  Linant, 
Absjueh  in  Jomard),  as  stated  by  tlie  latter,  and  con- 
firmed to  me  personally  by  Wilkinson,  the  coasts  are 
low  and  fiat,  and  in  many  places  lake  muscles  arc  found 
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on  the  ground.  Towards  Kasr  el  Keroon  and  all  along  the 
west  coast,  the  steepness  of  the  rocks  precludes  us  from 
supposing  it  extended  further.  The  muunny  holes  and 
some  trifling  ruins  prove  that  it  could  not  have  been 
very  much  higher  in  ancient  times.  It  is  true  that  the 
ground  on  which  the  temple  of  Kasr  Keroon  is  situated 
is  higher  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  suppouug 
the  Lake  to  have  extended  considorably  farther ;  yet  the 
Arab  baths  are  always  placed  close  down  upon  the  shore. 
There  are  two  facts,  however,  which  are  decisive  upon 
this  controverted  point  —  the  one,  that  the  lake  is  more 
than  80  feet  below  the  soil  of  the  upper  step,  which 
again  is  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Nile ;  the  other, 
that  no  traces  whatever  of  the  inundation  are  found 
along  the  coast  up  to  the  second  terrace.  In  order  to 
bring  the  water  so  far,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
submerge  the  lower  one  entirely,  and  in  order  to  get  to 
the  first  to  overflow  the  whole  of  the  second ;  and, 
lastly,  the  latter,  in  order  to  attain  the  level  of  the 
Nile.  If  then  it  be  proved  that  the  Moeris  lake  could 
pour  its  waters  back  through  the  canal  to  the  Nile 
(that  is,  at  least  to  the  main  arm  of  the  Bahr  Jusef, 
which  ran  to  Alexandria),  the  whole  of  our  previous 
assumption  must  fall  to  the  ground.  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  analyze  those  statements,  we  must  examine 
the  remains  of  the  old  canal-and>dyke 'System  which 
can  still  be  traced ;  as  the  irrigation  of  Egypt  depends 
upon  it  at  the  present  day,  as  it  did  in  the  olden  times. 


B. 

THE  CANAL-AHD-DTEB  BT8TEM  IS   THE  FATOOK. 

In  i-eviewing  the  results  obtained  from  the  previous 
inquiry,  we  ask  how  the  extraordinary  fact  is  to  be 
accounted  for  that  the  cultivable  soil  at  the  first  step  is 
so  disproportionately  higher  than  the  natural  ground, 
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aa  compared  with  the  second ;  and  how  it  happens  that 
it  falls  off  so  suddenly  ?  The  most  obvious  explana- 
tion would  be,  that  at  some  fonner  period  in  the  his- 
torical age  a  vast  deposit  of  mud  took  place  at  that 
spot.  This  however  would  imply  the  existence  there 
of  a  vast  artificial  lake,  in  which,  for  many  centu- 
ries, the  Nile  water,  which  during  the  inundation  ran 
into  the  canal,  was  collected  and  filtered,  as  occurs  in 
tanks  of  ordinary  aqueducts.  Should  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  nome  tend  in  any  way  further  to  con- 
firm this  natural  supposition,  the  topographical  state- 
ments in  the  classics  which  lead  precisely  to  the  same 
conclusion  would  be  simply  such  as  we  are  justified  iti 
expecting  to  find  in  them. 

From  the  picture  we  have  drawn  of  the  country,  it 
is  estabhshed  beyond  all  doubt,  that  prior  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man  the  Fayoom  was  a  sterile,  hollow  basin  of 
limestone  rock.  Now  if  the  Nile,  in  the  ante-historical 
times  of  Egypt,  burst  through  the  rocky  ravine  at 
lUahoon  (Ptolemais),  as  the  existence  of  the  ravine  itself 
and  the  accumulation  of  mud  in  it  attest,  the  whole  of 
this  basin  must  have  been  gradually  converted  into  a 
lake.  The  effect  of  the  subsequent  natural  processes 
would  be,  either  that  the  lake  would  force  a  passage  for 
itself,  or  find  an  outlet  under-ground,  or  that  the  flood 
into  it  ceased  when  the  present  valley  of  the  Nile  was 
formed,  and  the  western  ravine  was  filled  up  by  the 
accumulation  of  Nile  mud.  At  this  later  stage  of  the 
course  of  Nature,  the  baisin  must  gradually  have  been 
converted,  by  the  constantly  increasing  evaporation, 
into  a  district  of  fens  and  morasses,  the  higher  grounds 
alone  of  which  stood  out  above  the  water.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Linant,  is  almost  literally  "  the  popular  tradi- 
tion." It  states  that  before  the  time  of  Joseph,  the  son 
of  Jacob,  the  Fayoom  was  a  sea ;  and  that  before  it  was 
put  under  cultivation,  it  served  merely  as  an  outlet  for 
the  Nile  water,  and  was  a  morass.     We  have  already 
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remarked  that  the  Coptic  name  of  the  country,  which 
occurs  as  early  as  the  fifth  century,  Piom  (fhim  whence 
came  Fijura,  Fajum),  simply  signifies  "the  sea."  But 
the  Egyptian  inquiry  needs  no  popular  legend  to  recon- 
cile the  history  of  Nature  and  of  Man.  The  Joseph's 
cnnal  which  had  dammed  off  the  Nile,  at  all  events 
since  the  days  of  Menes,  twelve  miles  above  Memphis, 
and  must  have  run  nearly  in  its  present  bed,  carries  off 
at  the  present  time  something  like  the  twenty-eighth 
part  of  the  water  which  the  Nile  itself  contains,  and, 
as  appears  from  Linant's  repeated  observations,  its 
average  depth  at  high  water  is  about  30  feet,  and  breadth 
160  feet,  in  its  long  course  from  Farschiut  (below 
Diospolis  Parva)  to  lUahoon,  a  distance  of  three  de- 
grees of  latitude.  Mmris,  by  making  the  lake,  con- 
veyed about  half  this  body  of  water  into  the  Libyan 
basin,  in  which,  as  we  shall  see  more  fully  hereafter, 
there  were  cities  and  temples  long  before  his  time,  and 
consequently  an  agricultural  population,  with  springs 
(which  have  now  entirely  disappeared)  or  weUs,  which 
it  is  always  easy  to  make  where  there  are  strata  of  clay 
under  limestone. 

It  is  clear  that  the  main  object  of  carrying  this  canal 
into  the  Fayoom  was  to  improve  the  irrigation.  If  we 
consult  the  locality  itself  as  to  how  this  could  be 
effected,  and  how  it  is  managed  at  the  present  time,  the 
first  thing  to  be  remarked  is  the  extraordinary  position 
of  Illahoon,  where  the  water  falls  through  the  three 
arches  of  the  bridge  into  a  canal  about  three  feet  below 
it.  At  Howara,  where  the  basin  commences,  we  have  seen 
that  the  bottom  of  the  canal  is  formed  of  the  rock ;  but 
what  proof  is  there  that  beyond  Howara  there  are  any 
ancient  constructions  at  all?  The  deep  hollows  that 
have  been  worn  in  it  would  prove  the  very  reverse. 
The  Bohr  beta  Ma  breaks  through  an  old  dam,  by  which 
irruption  of  water  the  Bakr  el  Wadi  was  formed.  Jo- 
mard's  account  that  in  this  district  the  canal  runs  on 
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the  high  ground,  the  crest  of  the  nome  as  it  were,  which 
slopes  down  abruptly  from  the  water- course,  certainly 
agrees  with  Jomard's  statement,  that  the  canal  continues 
in  its  old  bed  as  far  as  Medinet.  It  is  so  at  the  present 
day,  but  the  only  thing  which  could  prove  that  to  have 
been  its  ancient  state,  would  be  the  finding  the  roclcy 
bottom  running  concurrently  along  with  it.  The  great 
fact  of  there  being  a  layer  of  Nile  mud,  60  feet  thick, 
close  below  Medinet,  on  the  same  step,  proves  the  re- 
verse. We  must  therefore  put  the  existing  system  of 
irrigation  beyond  Howara  altogether  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. At  present  there  are  several  small  canals  running 
north  and  south  from  that  source,  even  on  this  side 
Medinet,  and  several  more  on  the  other  side,  which  run 
to  the  westward,  but  yet  not  so  far  as  the  Birket  el  Keroon. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  ancient  constructions  any 
where  to  be  found  in  the  whole  upper  step ;  indeed,  on 
this  side  Medinet  and  Arsinoe  there  is  not  a  single 
remtun  of  an  old  town,  only  of  four  wretched  villages. 
In  order  to  corroborate  these  views,  we  will^exaniine 
a  little  more  closely  the  two  principal  ravines.  At 
Howara,  where  the  two  arms  of  the  canal  are  connected 
by  a  bridge  of  ten  arches,  the  water  falls  at  the  rising 
of  the  Nile  into  a  ravine  21  feet  deep,  and  nearly  300 
feet  wide,  at  other  times  now  almost  quite  dry.  Break- 
ing through  the  old  dam,  it  run^  to  the  northward  to 
Tamieh.  There,  as  stated  by  Joraard,  and  confirmed  to 
us  by  Wilkinson  personally,  remains  of  old  dams  and 
sluices  are  visible,  which  would  prove  nothing  however 
as  to  its  course  on  this  side  the  old  dam.  Beyond 
Tamieh  there  is  only  one  small  canal,  18  feet  wide, 
where  it  empties  itself  into  the  lake.^**  This  ravine 
bears  the  name  of  Bahr  beta  Ma,  "  stream  without 
water,"  one  which  is  given  to  several  beds  of  rivers  and 
ravines  in  Egypt  now  dry.     At  the  bottom  palm  trees 

"*  Jomanl,  Descr.  t.  vi.,  M^moire  sut  le  Lac  M<Bris,  sect.  ii. 
p.  I€2.,  seema  to  mean  this. 
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grow,  and  on  the  Bides  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  but 
deposits  of  mud.  Jomard  says  that  the  original  sar&ce 
of  the  ravine,  now  covered  with  mud,  was  cut  in  the 
rock'",  bat  no  details  or  measurements  of  the  level  are 
given.  If  then  we  agree  with  him  that  the  Bohr  bda 
Ma  was  an  artificial  canal,  intended  to  carry  the  Nile 
water  to  the  Birket  el  Keroon,  we  do  so  without  proof. 
Linant  denies  it  principally  because  there  exist  no 
traces  of  the  ground  having  been  dug  out  to  make  the 
walls.  He  supposes  the  ravine  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  water  forcing  its  way  into  the  loose  friable  earth. 
The  circumstance,  however,  most  in  &vour  of  this  view, 
is  the  one  above  alluded  to,  that  the  Bahr  bela  Ma  runs 
through  an  old  dam,  of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  considers  the  Bc^r  Wardani, 
now  dry,  which  turns  to  the  northward  a  little  sooner 
than  the  Bahr  bela  Ma,  which  likewise  runs  along  the 
edge  of  the  mountain  chain  to  Tamieh,  and  which  is 
mentioned  by  no  writer  but  himself,  to  be  an  ancient 
work.  Its  walls  are  visible,  first  on  the  right,  then  on 
the  left,  aa  far  as  Tamieh.  As  this  canal  was  of  no  par- 
ticular importance  for  his  object,  Linant  unfortunately 
has  given  no  details  respecting  it.  Here  again  is  an 
hiatus  in  the  inquiry  and  description  yet  to  be  filled  up. 
The  excavation  of  its  ancient  bed,  especially  at  the 
commencement,  and  of  that  of  the  Bahr  bela  Ma  also,  as 
yet  not  thoroughly  surveyed,  will  form  one  of  the  moat 
important  points  for  the  observation  of  future  travellers 
who  study  the  question. 

The  Bahr  Wardani  therefore  would  be  the  only  one 
that  could  be  considered  an  old  canal  of  Moeris',  sup- 
posing the  Birket  el  Gom  to  be  his  lake.  liCpsius's  dis- 
coveries, however,  have  entirely  set  at  rest  such  a  sup- 
position. It  is  this  same  Bahr  Wardani  which  runs 
through  the  centre  of  the  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth,  so 
that  that  edifice  must  have  been  previously  destroyed. 

"'  Jomard,  Descr.  voLir^  Deaeription  du  Nome  Arsinoite,  p.  453. 
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Further  on  again  it  evidently  forcea  itself  through  'the 
walls  of  the  vast  and  very  ancient  northern  dam,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  forthwith.  The  only  part,  therefore,  which 
can  be  ancient  is  that  beyond  the  old  northern  dam,  from 
whence  it  runs  to  Taraieh,  as  remains  of  the  earth  walls 
still  exist  on  the  left  bank.  Such  of  the  mounds  of  earth 
therefore  as  are  not  Kile  mud,  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  upper  course  from  Howara  to  the  old  northern  wall 
on  the  right  bank,  must  be  considered  modern  works, 
that  is,  thrown  up  in  the  times  of  the  Arabs.  At  Miniet 
el  Heit,  about  ten  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  turn- 
ing point,  Howara,  another  ravine  commences  similar 
to,  but  much  broader  than,  the  Bohr  bda  Ma,  according 
to  Jomard  600  feet  wide,  and  at  Nesleh  1200.  It  runs 
in  a  south-western  direction  towards  the  lake,  and 
where  it  enters  within  its  steep  banks  has  dwindled  into 
an  insignificant  brook. ^**  It  is  called  the  Bahr  el  Wadi, 
"  the  stream  of  the  plain,"  or  Bakr  el  Nesleh.  Linant 
supposes  it  to  have  been  likewise  formed  by  the  water 
forcing  itself  into  the  ground.  It  seems,  however,  from 
Wilkinson's  Diar)',  which  he  was  good  enough  to  show 
us,  that  the  under  strata  of  both  banks  are  lime- 
stone. He  made  a  careful  measurement  of  the  distance, 
from  point  to  point  of  the  rock,  which  is  673  feet; 
but,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  level  is  not  stated.  South- 
ward, towards  Kasr  Keroon,  lakewards,  Linant  found  an 
M  canal,  the  walls  of  which  run  through  the  Desert, 
but  its  bed  can  only  be  traced  for  a  short  distance. 
Like  the  Bahr  el  Wadi,  it  can  have  had  no  direct 
communication  'vrith  the  principal  canal,  the  Bahr  Jusef. 
The  irrigation  of  the  nome  at  the  present  day  cer- 
tainly requires  therefore  two  appliances,  canals  and 
dams,  as  it  did  in  the  ancient  times;  but  there  is  no 
lake.  Such  vestiges  as  are  now  traceable  of  these  works 
can  no  more  be  shown  to  have  any  connexion  with  the 
'*•  Jonurd,  H^moire,  vol.  vi.,  ut  supra,  p.  162. 
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Bahr  Jusef,  than  can  the  enormous  monnds  of  mud  on 
the  upper  step  of  the  nome  be  accounted  for  aa  having 
been  dug  out  of  it,  or  as  being  an  ante-hiatorical  deposit. 

Now,  if  we  examine  more  carefully  the  system  of 
irrigation  of  which  the  Bahr  Juaef  formed  a  part,  and 
ask  ourselves  the  question  what  must  have  been  the 
consequence  supposing  an  artificial  lake  to  have  been 
dug  on  the  upper  plateau  as  a  reservoir ;  the  answer 
will  be  that  one  of  two  things  must  have  occurred ; 
either  the  canal  must  have  been  carried  directly  into 
the  lake,  in  which  case  the  countrj'  was  irrigated 
directly  from  the  lake ;  or  else  one  arm  of  the  canal 
emptied  itself  into  the  canal,  while  the  remainder,  as 
an  independent  canal,  connected  with  the  Nile,  per- 
formed a  jmrt  of  the  irrigation.  If  space  enough 
should  be  found  for  such  a  lake,  the  canal  can  only 
have  watered  one  side  of  the  basin. 

The  first  supposition,  however,  is  the  natural  one,  and 
as  yet  we  have  heard  no  solid  argument  in  favour  of 
the  second.  By  this  means  the  whole  canal  system  in 
the  basin  was  altered.  The  lake  supplied  its  place ; 
but  it  also  might  require  dams.  The  advantage  of 
dams  in  the  present  system  is,  to  retain  at  its  present 
height  the  water  which  would  otherwise  escape,  suf- 
ficiently long  to  allow  the  Nile  mud  to  be  deposited  and 
to  fertilize  the  land.  The  irrigation  of  the  low-landa 
of  Egypt  is  still  effected  by  perforating  the  dams.  In 
the  old  system,  however,  large  dams  could  only  be  re- 
quired for  the  lake  itself.  Here  Linant's  first  discovery 
was  made. 


0. 

THE  OLD  DAHB  NOBTH  ASI>  80DTH  OP   THE   DPPEB   STEP. 

JoMARD    and    his    colleagues    had    already    noticed 
several  large    dyke-works.     In  addition  to  those  at 
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the  entrance  of  the  rocky  ravine  —  in  Linant  the 
line  of  Ged-alla  and  Pillawan — and  those  at  Tamieh, 
already  mentioned,  they  observed  more  especially  some 
at  Abukesh  (Abugansjo)  on  the  Bahr  el  Wadi.  A  dam 
aleo,  which  runs  &om  north  to  south,  to  the  southward 
of  Medtnet,  was  remarked  by  Linant.  His  first  dis- 
covery, however,  was  the  existence  of  vast  old  lines 
of  dykes  on  the  northern  and  southern  frontier  of  the 
upper  step,  which  had  heretofore  been  considered 
natural  objects,  and,  consequently,  were  not  noticed. 
As  this  led  directly  to  the  discovery  of  the  old  lake, 
we  subjoin  the  interesting  description  of  that  happy 
inspiration  in  the  author's  own  words. 

*'  On  my  road  from  Zawiet-el-Masluh,  along  the  Nile, 
to  Medinet  el  Fajum,  I  loitered  in  the  ravine  of  the  Bahr 
beta  Ma  at  the  village  of  Selle,  and  enjoyed  a  gratifica- 
tion very  rare  in  those  countries,  that  of  sitting  down 
on  fresh  turf  by  the  edge  of  a  running  stream.  I 
observed  about  me  the  steep  slopes  of  the  Bahr  bela 
Ma,  and  noticed  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  under  layers  of 
stone  and  earth,  the  transverse  sections  of  a  hill  on  both 
sides  of  the  ravine.  These  two  cuttings  were  perpendi- 
cular to  the  direction  of  the  road,  which  I  recollected 
went  on  in  a  straight  line  to  a  height  which  sloped  off 
much  more  rapidly  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side. 
In  order  to  follow  up  the  idea  which  then  crossed  me, 
I  instantly  ascended  the  slopes  of  the  ravine,  and  soon 
found  myself  on  the  high  ground  on  the  road  to  Zawiet. 
I  then  saw  that  this  high  ground  was  a  vast  dam  thrown 
up  artificially,  which  was  carried  straight  on  from 
El-edua  to  a  point  to  the  east  of  the  ruins  on  the  bank 
of  the  Bahr  Wardani.  Its  size  and  general  condition, 
formed.of  a  little  earth  and  a  good  deal  of  gravel  and 
gravelly  sand,  suggested  the  idea  of  its  being  a  very 
ancient  work,  and  of  its  probable  connexion  with  the 
Lake  of  Mcerls.  In  order  to  verify  this  supposition  1 
traced  it  along  from  one  of  the  eastern  points,  where 
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it  commenced.  It  runs  straight  from  the  supposed 
ruins  to  EUedua^"*,  and  from  thence  with  a  slight 
turn  to  EUeUam.  ^*^  The  ground  to  the  southward  is 
about  6  French  feet  lower  than  it ;  that  to  the  north- 
ward, from  24  to  27.  It  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate 
measurement  of  its  width,  because  the  slope,  to  the 
northward,  is  very  gentle,  but  it  may  be  estimated  at 
180  French  feet. 

"  At  the  village  of  El-dlam  this  remarkable  work 
ceases  altogether.  It  was  doubtless  carried  away  by  the 
force  of  the  water  in  early  times.  I  discovered  it  again, 
however,  to  the  north-west  of  Biahmu,  to  the  west  of  the 
pyramidal-lookiDg  Yemaios,  which  have  been  taken  for 
pedestals  of  statues.  Although  it  has  been  broken  down 
in  several  places  in  modem  times,  I  traced  it  at  Zatoiet 
towards  the  ruins  of  KrokodiLopolis,  and  further  oo  to 
the  south-east  of  Medinet,  and  concluded  it  must  pass 
from  thence  by  Ebgig  to  Attamneh.  It  reappeared,  and 
indeed,  very  well  built,  at  Miniet  el  Beit,  where  it  en- 
closes the  head  of  the  Bahr  Nesleh;  from  thence  it 
passes  by  ^tdima  nearly  to  the  lake  Gerag.  ^",  where  it 
finishes  in  the  desert. ^^  I  measured  it  near  Bahr  d 
Nesleh,  where  I  found  it  about  30  feet  wide,  sloping 
down  very  rapidly,  and  with  a  great  many  piers 
along  the  stream.  Its  height  is  37  French  feet.  Here 
I  observed  considerable  remains  of  dykes  and  bridges, 
which  had  been  destroyed  in  very  early  times  and  re- 
built on  the  same  spot.  Tradition  ascribes  the  dam  to 
the  Pharaohs. 

"  Let  us  suppose  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  the 
commencement  of  the  dam  south-east  of  SdU,  through 
the  places  above  mentioned,  as  far  as  lake  Gerag,  and 
from  thence  northward  1:^  Schek  Ahmed  (where  there 

"M  22,800  French  foet  '«  1?,200  French  feet 

'*'  32,400  French  feet. 

'**  Tbia  latter  part  of  the  dam  is  also  marked  on  the  French  map. 
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are  traces  of  water  oq  the  skirt  of  the  desert  at  a  height 
to  which  it  DO  longer  reaches),  to  Kalamsha  and  Devr, 
and  eastward  up  to  the  dams  of  PUaioan  and  Geddata, 
and  back  again  westward  to  Atearai-el-Makta,  returning 
by  Demmo  to  the  starting  point  at  Selle.     The  whole 

DIBTBIOT  COMPRISED  WXTEIK  THIS  LINE  FOBHS,  IN  BIT 
OPINION,  THB  SITE  OF  LaKE  M<ERI8." 

A  correct  conception  of  the  locality,  and  confidence 
in  its  correctness,  thus  led  to  the  whole  discovery. 
There  is  the  lake,  and  the  question  as  to  how  much 
of  it  was  artificial,  what  was  its  depth,  and  even  its 
boundaries,  is  still  an  open  one.  Insuperable  difficulties 
meet  us  on  all  these  points  if  we  adopt  Linant's  views. 
We  will  take  them  separately.  As  regards  its  bounda- 
ries, he  has  only  traced  a  part  of  them.  On  the  eastern 
and  southern  sides  it  was  bounded  by  the  chain  of  the 
Libyan  mountains.  The  two  dams  join  on  to  it.  The 
northern  runs  abore  eight  miles  in  a  straight  line  from 
east  to  west,  but  unquestionably  stops  at  El  Ellam.  It 
is  true  that  there  are  some  heights,  having  the  appearance 
of  dams  at  Biahmoo,  in  the  same  direction,  from  east  to 
west,  but  no  communication  whatever  could  be  traced 
between  them  and  a  continuous  line  of  dams  either  on 
one  side  or  the  other :  all  vestiges  of  them  cease  at  Me- 
dinet.  Lepsius  noticed  some  remains  of  dams,  but  they 
seemed  not  to  include  Biahmoo.  A  wall  running  on 
the  southern  side  also,  in  a  direct  line  seven  miles  and 
a  half  to  the  northward  unquestionably  stops  at  Miniet 
el  Heit.  The  line  of  communication  between  them  ia 
consequently  uncertain.  From  Linant's  comparison  of 
the  circuit  of  the  lake  and  the  present  direction  of 
the  upper  step,  Erokodilopolia,  the  capital,  would  have 
become  an  island  in  the  lake.  It  is  true  that,  ac- 
cording to  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  it  was  situated  on 
the  lake  (see  the  word  Krokodllopolis) ;  and  Strabo'a 
story  of  the  tame  crocodile  kept  in  the  temple  there 
shows  that  this  ia  to  be  understood  in  the  most  literal 
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sense.  Still  no  writer  has  mentioned  a  circumstance 
so  extraordinary  as  this,  that  so  vast  and  extenaive 
a  city  stood  in  the  lake.  Wc  shall  see,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  Herodotus  unquestionably  states  that  there 
were  two  colossi  at  Biahmoo  surrounded  by  water.  Maj' 
not  the  lake  have  extended  to  the  city  —  that  is,  to  its 
suburbs  —  on  the  eastern  side  only,  and  merely  &  little 
corner  of  it  have  run  as  far  as  Biahmoo  ?  The  deposit 
of  60  feet  of  Nile  mud  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
warn  us  against  forming  a  decided  opinion. 

The  line  of  the  southern  dam  also  presents  several  fea- 
tures deserving  of  notice.  At  Talut  it  leaves  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  place  to  the  left,  and  consequently  (an 
important  fact  in  considering  the  site  of  the  lake)  out- 
side it.  Between  Shidimo  and  Miniet  el  Hett,  bow- 
ever,  it  is  now  intersected  in  two  places  by  a  ravine 
which  forma  immediately  behind  it  the  wide  Bakr  el 
Wadi  or  el  Nealeh. 

No  one,  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  in- 
quiries, can  fail  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  the  com- 
munication which  we  have  supposed  to  exist  between 
this  ravine  and  one  of  the  two  or  both  the  northern 
dams.  The  commencement  of  the  Bohr  d  Wadi, 
which  seemed  io  some  places  to  betray  an  artificial 
character,  points  to  a  connexion  with  the  sluices  by 
which  the  south-westerly  slope  was  irrigated.  The 
Bahr  Wardani  originally  commenced  at  the  northern 
sluices,  and  irrigated  the  northern  slope.  The  earth- 
walls  along  the  left  bank  prove  the  antiquity  of  this 
portion  of  it.  The  mounds  on  the  right  bank,  on  the 
earlier  track,  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  erected  by  the 
Arabs,  who  found  it  convenient  to  have  a  conduit  for 
the  water  when  the  inundation  was  high,  and  for  that 
purpose  cut  a  trench  through  the  ruins  of  the  Laby- 
rinth in  front  of  the  bridge  of  Howara.  The  Bahr 
bela  Ma,  however,  is  certainly  more  favourably  situated 
for  the  irrigation  of  the  nome ;  and,  as  already  remarked, 
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Wilkinson  and  others  have  imagined  that  they  could 
trace  old  slnices  at  Tamieh,  where  the  ravine  ceases. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  either  in  the  natural 
features  or  in  the  remains  of  works  of  a  very  early  date, 
which  militates  against  the  supposition  of  a  vast  hike 
having  been  formed  at  the  first  step  of  the  nome. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  everything  can 
be  explained  upon  that  assumption,  and  upon  no  other. 
The  whole  plan  is  in  accordance  with  nature,  and  skil- 
fully designed.  On  the  eastern  side,  to  the  north  and 
south  of  the  ravine  of  lUahoon,  the  lake  turned  towards 
the  Libyan  mountains,  which  surround  the  whole  basin 
of  the  nome.  On  this  side,  therefore,  there  clearly 
could  be  nothing  artificial  but  a  facing  against  the 
ravine,  and  that  only  at  its  very  mouth.  Here,  on  the 
site  of  the  old  city,  the  port  of  Ptolemais,  there  are  walls 
still  visible  on  both  sides,  connected  by  a  bridge.  The 
level  plateau  of  the  Labyrinth,  therefore,  with  its  pro- 
jecting pyramid,  came  closedown  to  the  lake.  Those 
who  wished  to  visit  that  wonderful  building  disem- 
barked there ;  those  who  did  not,  sailed  past  it  to 
Krokodilopolis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  The 
canal,  therefore,  was  merely  the  neck  of  the  lake  sloping 
gradually  down. 

If,  then,  the  statements  of  trustworthy  ancient  eye- 
witnesses and  inquirers  do  not  necessarily  imply  the 
contrary,  we  must  assume : 

That  the  Joseph's  Canal  which  empties  itself  into 
the  Libyan  basin  was  the  entrance  to  the  Lake  of 
Mceris. 
That  the  lake,  on  entering  the  broad  basin  of  the 
nome,  to  the  eastward,  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance, turned  towards  the  limestone  walls  of  the 
Libyan  chain. 
That  its  northern  boundary  was  the  old  dam  of  El- 
edua,  its  southern  the  mountain  chain,  and  its 
western  an  artificial  dam,  also  connected  with  that 
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chain  of  mountains,  of  which  dam,  however,  no  por- 
tion exists  beyond  Miniet  el  Heit.  This  line,  at  all 
events,  was  connected  with  the  upper  one,  which 
now  disappears  at  El-Ellam,  in  such  a  manner  as 
that  Krokodilopolis  (Arsinoe)  lay  outside  it.  A 
corner  of  the  lake,  however,  probably  ran  up  to  the 
westward  as  far  a«  or  beyond  Biahmoo. 


THE  STATEMENTS  OF  THE  CLASSIC B  AS  TO   THE   POSITION  OF 
THE   LAKE    OF    H(EBIS. 

I.  Abtronokical  DEPQirnoKS.    Ptolbict. 

The  definitions  given  by  Ptolemy,  in  his  Geography 
of  Egypt,  as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  Lake 
of  Mteris,  are  obviously  in  themselves  the  most  ap- 
propriate for  settling  the  controversy  whether  it  is  the 
Lake  of  Linont  or  the  Birket  el  Eeroon.  Claudius 
Ptolemy  of  Pelusium  inherited  all  the  geographical 
science  of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  in  which  city  he 
lived.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  text  of  that  in- 
valuable record  has  hitherto  been  doubtful,  in  spite  of 
of  Letronne's  brilliant  services,  especially  as  regards 
the  latitude  and  longitude;  it  is,  indeed,  in  many  cases, 
corrupt.  The  excellent  German  edition,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, is  the  first  which  furnishes  us  with  a  critical 
resting  place.  We  will  therefore  endeavour  to  com- 
pare those  notices  in  his  geography  which  are  most 
important  for  our  purpose,  with  the  survey  of  this 
portion  of  Egypt  made  by  the  French  scholars,  which 
may  be  thoroughly  depended  on.     According  to  thein, 

LM.  Long. 

The  centre  of  the  Birket  el  Keroon 

is  in        -  -        29°  40'      28°  21' 

„  Linant's  Lake  of  Moeris  29°  22'  28"  33' 
„  Ptolemius  (Illaboon)  29°  15'  28°  50' 
„        Memphis  (Mitraheni)     29°  51'      28°  59' 
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The  authentic  text  of  Ptolemy  ^^,  on  the  contrary, 

Lat.  hong. 

LakeofMceris  -  -  29' 20'      60' 20' 

Ptolcmais      -  -  -  29"  20'      61°  40' 

Memphis        -  -  -  29°  50'      61°  SC 

Beside  these,   he  enters  the    following  places  as 

situated  on  the  Mceris  lake : 

Bacchia  -  -  -  29°  40'      60°  30' 

Dionysias       -  -  -  29°  0'      60°  30' 

In  the  Notitia  Imperii,  DionyMas  is  entered  quite  by 

itself,   which  would   seem  to   imply   that    it  was  a 

detached  military  post  to  protect  the  frontier  against 

the  Libyan  nomades. 

n.  Geographical  Noticeb  in  Plikt. 

Id  Pliny's  Natural  History  we  find  two  statements. 
He  says  in  the  Fifth  Book'**  that,  "  between  the  Ar- 
sinoite  and  Memphite  nomes  there  was  an  artificial 
lake,  called,  after  the  King  who  made  it,  the  Lake  of 

Mceris From  thence  to  Memphis  ia  73  miles." 

It  were  equally  correct  to  say,  that  the  Memphite 
nome  is  its  boundary,  as  the  Herakleopolitan.  Pliay 
prefers  the  former,  because  they  both  lie  on  the  Libyan 
side,  and  Memphis  was  convenient  for  marking  the  site 
of  the  lake.  Now,  regarding  the  question  of  boundary, 
he  most  certwnly  could  not  say  of  the  Birket  el  Keroon, 
that  it  lies  between  the  Memphite  and  Arsinoite  nomes. 
There  neither  was  nor  is  any  road  from  Memphis  to 
the  Arsinoite  nome,  except  the  one  by  the  Joseph's 
Canal,  which  leads  to  Ptolemais,  the  mouth  of  Linant's 
lake.  The  description,  however,  harmonizes  perfectly 
with  the  only  conclusion  which,  in  a  geographical  point 
of  view,  seems  to  be  tenable.     Before  entering  the 

'*^  FtolemKi  Geographis)   libri  viii.  ei.    Wilberg  and  Grashof^ 
Easendia^  4to,  183S— 1845,  lib.  iv.  c.S. 
"*  cix,  Kct  49.     See  Appendix  of  Authorities,  p.  7Q1. 
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nome  the  traveller  came  upon  the  lake.  The  distance 
again  tallied  exactly,  if  measured  along  that  road. 
By  it  the  distance  from  Linant's  lake  to  Memphis  is 
precisely  that  given  by  Pliny,  as  indeed  it  is  that  of 
the  Itinerarium  AnUmini.  Pliny's  second  statement  is 
in  the  36th  Book'**,  in  the  passage  where  he  treats  at 
length  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  He  there  says, 
after  mentioning  the  Pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth,  and 
two  others  in  the  Memphite  nome,  "  A  like  number 
(namely  two)  where  the  Lake  of  Moeria  was,  that  is,  a 
very  large  trench."  We  shall  have  to  deal  with  this 
passage  hereafter,  and  will  only  here  remark  that  these 
two  pyramids  are  the  same  mentioned  by  Herodotus, 
who  says,  that  they  stood  In  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  and 
projected  up  out  of  the  water.  No  others  but  the 
ruins  of  Biahmoo,  close  to  those  of  Arsinoe,  answer 
this  description ;  and  it  appears  from  our  geographical 
analysts  that  the  waters  of  the  Birket  el  Keroon  can. 
not  by  possibility  have  reached  to  the  second  step,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  reaching  so  far  as  this,  that  is  to 
say,  the  first.  Again,  supposing  that  even  the  dried-up 
lake  did  not  extend  so  far  as  those  ruins  (which  Liuant 
supposes),  at  the  inundation,  at  all  events,  its  waters 
would  have  been  carried  to  that  point,  and  then  have 
been  dammed  up  to  fertilize  this  extreme  boundary  of 
the  first  plateau. 


THE  NOTICES   OF  THE  CLASSICS  ABOUT   THE  LAKE  OF  H<ER1S 
OBHEBALLT,   GIVEN   IN   CHBONOLOGICAL   OBDEB. 

I,  Hebodotus's  Descriptiok  or  tbb  Z<are  of  UtEsia. 
(About  450  B.  c) 

After  Herodotus    had  described  the  Labyrinth  as   a 

work  surpassing  that  of  the  Pyramids-,  he    thus  pro- 

'^*  xii.  76.    Sec  Appendix  of  AulhoritieB,  p.  696. 
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ceeds  (11.  149.):  "  Such,  then,  ia  the  Labyrinth,  but  a 
still  greater  wonder  is  the  so-called  Lake  of  Mceris,  near 
which  the  Labyrinth  stands.  It  is  3600  stadia  or  60 
schceni  in  circumference,  precisely  the  same  consequently 
as  the  length  of  Egypt  along  the  sea.  It  runs  north  and 
south,  and  its  deepest  point  is  60  fathoms  deep.  The  fact 
of  its  being  art;ificial,  and  its  having  been  excavated,  is 
self-evident ;  for  almost  at  its  very  centre  stand  two  py- 
ramids, each  30  fathoms  out  of  the  water,  and  the  same 
depth  under  it.  On  each  of  them  is  a  stone  colossus 
seated  on  a  throne.  The  pyramids  are  thus  100  fa- 
thoms in  height,  making  exactly  a  stadium  of  (600 
feet)  6  plethra,  for  the  fathom  is  6  feet  or  4  cubits, 
a  foot  being  4  palms  and  the  cubit  6.  The  water  of 
the  lake  is  not  produced  there,  for  at  that  spot  there  is  a 
remarkable  want  of  water ;  but  it  is  conveyed  from  the 
Mile  by  a  cantd,  and  runs  six  months  into  the  lake  and 
six  months  out  of  it  back  to  the  Nile.  During  the  six 
months  when  it  runs  out,  the  lake  pays  a  revenue  of 
a  talent  of  silver  daily  to  the  Royal  treasury  from  the 
sale  of  the  fish;  but  when  the  water  runs  into  it,  twenty 
mina3.  The  natives  stated  also  that  the  lake  runs  under 
ground  into  the  Libyan  Syrtis,  o/fer  turning  to  the  toest- 
tDcrd,  inland,  along  the  mountains  to  the  south  of  Memphis. 
Being  unable  to  find  any  traces  of  the  earth  which 
was  dug  out  in  making  this  trench  —  and  I  looked  very 
carefully  after  it — tasked  the  persons  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  lake  what  bad  become  of  it,  and  they  told  me 
where  it  had  been  carried  to  (namely,  to  the  Nile), 
which  Ihad  no  difficulty  in  believing."  (He  then  states 
that  he  heard  a  similar  story  at  Nineveh.)  *'  In  this 
way,  they  said,  the  lake  was  excavated." 

We  explain  this  statement,  which  has  been  so  much 
canvassed,  by  what  we  know  of  the  local  circumstances. 
A  lake  450  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  indis- 
putably his  calculation^",  is  an  impossibility —  this  is, 

'^*  It  may  perliBps  not  be  aa^terfluous  to  state  again,  what  has 
VOL.  II.  A  A 
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at  the  utmost,  the  whole  circuit  of  the  basin.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  nome  7  It  is  true  he  may  have 
seen  it  at  the  time  of  the  inundation,  and  the  measure- 
ment given  to  him  may  have  comprisecl  the  Birket  el 
Eeroon  and  the  Joseph's  Canal  from  Ftolemais,  which 
were  united  when  the  canals  were  fulL  If  Herodotus 
was  informed  that  the  lake  turned  to  the  west  and  ran 
along  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  chain  which  took  a  south- 
erly direction  from  Memphis,  and  then  emptied  itself  into 
the  Syrtis;  by  examining  the  map  we  shall  find  that 
this  meant  that  it  ran  south-west  through  a  vast  canal 
(the  Bahr  el  Wadi)  into  the  Birket  el  Keroon,  and  by 
means  of  this  subterranean  lake  (according  to  a  very 
general  notion  among  the  ancients)  was  connected  witji 
the  Syrtis,  and  by  it  with  the  Mediterranean. 

The  expression  '^  the  canal"  (>)  Sni^wl),  here,  as  in 
Strabo,  is  the  name  of  the  arm  of  the  Joseph  Canal 
which  ran  by  Ftolemais  into  the  Libyan  basin.  "  The 
Nile  "  here  means,  as  it  does  in  Strabo,  the  entire  Bahr 
Juse/j  which  just  at  this  point  has  a  double  communi- 
cation with  the  main  arm  of  the  river  (to  the  north  and 
south  of  Benisuef ). 

In  regard  to  the  depth  of  the  lake,  the  30  fathoms  in 
the  deepest  part,  as  Mannert  correctly  observed,  is  merely 
a  conclusion  from  what  Herodotus  was  told  as  to  the 
height  of  the  two  pyramids  below  the  water  being  the 
same  as  that  above.  This  is  perfectly  clear  from  the 
manner  in  which  he  directly  connects  the  two  statements. 
The  pediments  of  the  two  colossi  exist  at  this  moment 
at  Biahmoo,  and  stood  in  the  water  when  the  lake 
stiU  existed. 

The  statement  as  to  the  revenue  derived  from  the 

been  alreadjr  intimated,  tiiat  the  classics  onl}'  nee  one  stadium,  of  ^th 
of  a  mile,  or  625  Roman  feet=600  Greelc,  i.e.  6  pletlira.  Ukert's 
refutatioii  of  the  modem  discovery  of  a  large  and  small  stadiam  (in 
the  first  volume  of  his  excellent  geographical  work)  ought  to  have 
set  that  point  at  rest  once  for  all. 
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fishery  is  very  credible,  and  shows  how  accurately  ho 
reported  what  he  heard.  It  might  easily  furnish  three 
times  as  large  a  revenue  when  the  water  was  discharged 
out  of  the  lake  back  into  the  canal,  as  it  did  when  on 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  it  was  poured  into  the  lake. 

The  fact,  lastly,  of  Herodotus  having  seen  no  earth  is 
much  more  important  than  the  explanation  which  he  so 
readily  accepted  of  it.  He  saw  tjie  lake  from  the  pla- 
teau of  the  pyramid  of  the  Labyrinth  and  from  the  py- 
ramid itself,  with  Krokodilopolis,  the  capital,  in  front  of 
it.  The  banks  which  he  saw  were  the  Libyan  moun- 
tuns  ;  on  his  right  was  the  northern  dam,  and  in  front 
of  him,  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  the  walls  of  Erokodi- 
lopolis.  His  account  needs  explauation  in  order  to 
show  that  it  can  be  reconciled  with  the  locality,  but  is 
perfectly  absurd  unless  we  adopt  Linant's  views.  The 
remarks  again  with  which  his  description  is  introduced, 
are  in  themselves  evidence  against  the  Birket  el  Keroon 
and  in  javour  of  Linant's  lake.  They  are  these :  first, 
that  the  lake  ia  artificial,  and  is  so  evidently  from  its 
appearance ;  secondly^  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Nile 
by  "  the  canal"  and  discharges  the  water  back  into  the 
Nile ;  thirdly,  that  it  contains  nothing  but  Nile  water ; 
anA  fourthly,  that  its  direction  is  from  north  to  south. 

n.     DiOCOBUS'S  DXBCBIPTIOII  Ot   THE  LaKB  OF  MiXRtS. 

(About  6  b.  O.) 

In  examining  Diodorus's  statement,  it  is  moat  im- 
portant never  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  he  had 
before  his  eyes  and  in  his  mind  Herodotus's  description 
of  the  lake,  and  worked  up  with  it  what  he  had  read  in 
Alexandrian  writers,  or  even  perhaps  what  he  may 
himself  have  seen. 

In  the  passage  in  the  First  Book  when,  speaking  of 
Mceris,  he  says :  "  He  cut  a  canal  from  the  river  to  the 
lake,  80  stadia  (10  miles)  long  and  3  plethra  (300  feet) 
wide.     Through  it  he  sometimes  let  in  the  river,  some- 
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times  let  it  off,  thus  supplying  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  with  water  at  the  right  time,  the  mouth  of  it  being 
opened  and  shut  artificially  and  at  a  great  cost ;  for  the 
outlay  required  to  open  and  shut  these  sluices  could  not 
have  been  leas  than  50  talents.  The  benefit  the  lake 
confers  on  the  Egyptians  is  manifest  doum  to  otir  oton 
times ;  and  it  is  still  called  after  the  person  who  naade 
it,  the  lake  of  Moeris  (Myris)." 

He  concludes  by  mentioning  that  Mceris  gave  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  fisheries — a  talent  per  day  — 
to  his  wife  for  pin-raoney,  that  the  lake  contained 
twenty-two  sorts  of  fish,  and  that  the  quantities  were  so 
great  that  the  persons  employed  to  cure  them  were 
scarcely  able  to  find  room  for  them  in  the  drying  esta- 
blishments prepared  for  that  purpose. 

The  80  stadia  are  probably  only  an  exaggeration  of 
the  length  of  the  canal  from  Illahoon  to  Howara,  which 
is  50  stadia.  Diodorus  clearly  thought  that  the  only  part 
of  it  made  by  Moeris,  that  is,  the  artificial  part,  was  the 
canal  and  two  sluices.  This  naturally  does  not  exclude, 
any  more  than  Strabo's  account  does,  all  the  works 
and  constructions  by  means  of  which,  according  to  our 
views,  the  swamp  which  had  been  formed  in  the  basin 
was  drained,  and  tbe  basin  itself  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  was  completed  or  at  least  better  secured  by  dams. 
Had  the  lake  been  wholly  a  natural  one,  it  would  neces- 
sarily be  in  existence  at  the  present  time ;  if  wholly 
artificial  (as  is  supposed  by  most  of  the  classic  writers), 
it  would  have  required  superhuman  powers,  unceasing 
labour  for  a  long  period  of  years,  and  ineiihaustible 
wealth  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  Kmpire  came  to 
an  end  in  less  than  a  century  afterwards.  We  shall 
shortly  find,  however,  that  the  lake  had  ceased  to  exist 
in  the  time  of  the  Flavii,  that  is,  had  become  dry,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  dykes  having  given  way.  Diodorus 
has,  however,  in  another  passage  ^ven  definite  proof  as 
to  the  site  of  the  lake  (I.  66.),  in  speaking  of  the  ad- 
ditional building  made  by  the  Dodecarchs  to  the  Laby- 
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rinth.  "  They  chose  a  place,"  he  says,  "  near  the  inlet 
(cfvn-Xou;)  into  the  Lake  of  Moeris."  This  description 
can  mean  only  one  thing,  if  we  consider  the  entrance  of 
the  great  canal  into  the  lake. 

Ill,  Strabo's  Description  of  the  Laks  of  Mceris. 
(About  A.  D.  17.) 

Strabo's  notices  of  the  Lake  of  Mceris  and  liis  descrip- 
tion of  it  are  much  more  detailed  and  important.  He 
mentions  it  id  the  First  Book  ^*^,  together  with  the  Oasis 
of  Ammon  and  the  Pareetonium,  in  proof  of  his  asser- 
tion that  the  sea  had  receded  in  many  places. 

He  there  describes  the  bank  of  the  lake  as  exactly 
like  the  sea.  He  says  the  same  in  another  passage  which 
we  shall  shortly  notice  more  closely.  It  is  true  that  this 
is  a  proof  he  considered  the  Moeris  lake  a  natural  one, 
but  for  that  reason  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  the 
Birket  el  Keroon.  If  we  compare  his  description  of  the 
lake  with  the  context,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  he  mentions  the  Egyptian  noraes  where 
he  enters  into  detail,  and  that  it  is  evidently  a  labour  of 
love. 

After  having  treated  of  Memphis  and  its  Pyramids, 
he  ascends  the  Nile,  and  mentions  Acanthus  on  the 
Libyan  and  the  nome  of  Aphroditopolis  on  the  Arabian 
side.  He  then  proceeds  thus :  "  Then  comes  the  Hera- 
kleotic  Nome  in  a  large  island  to  which  Ote  canal  runs  up, 
on  the  right  towards  Libya  and  the  Arsinoite  Nome,  so 

'*^  I,  3.  §  60. :  ic  i'  aCnit  rnl  rflc  'AXfivplSos  (read  Mo/piSoc)  \lfivtit 
rovt  alytaXout  SaXarrtK  ftaXXoy  $  irora/uiv  TpocioiKiyai.  Casaubon 
saw  that  this  pasaage  related  to  the  Lake  of  Moeris,  and  compared  it 
witb  the  correepondiDg  one  in  the  17th  book  (chap,  i.)  Sav/iairr^v 
Si  nil  rify  Xlfivtiy  ix*'  (o  'ApatyniritQ  yofiot)  r^y  Moi'ptSoc  Ka\ovf4iy^y, 
mXayiav  T^  [iiyiBti,  &e.  (see  note  83),  where  there  is  the  like  com- 
pariaon  with  the  Oaiis  of  Ammon  and  the  Paretonium,  It  required 
Bucb  ntter  want  of  judgment  aa  FalknerandTsschacke  poeseased  to 
restore  the  old  noneense.  'A\;ivpiS*c  got  into  the  text,  like  so  many 
other  blunders,  by  an  alteration  for  the  worse  from  the  word  which 
had  been  used  abortl;  before. 
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that  it  has  two  mouths,  and  a  portion  of  the  island  comes 
in  between  them,"  '*^  (viz.,  between  the  canal  which 
runs  down  to  the  lake  and  the  main  arm  of  the  Bahr 
Juaef,  as  is  shown  on  the  map). 

With  this  passage  we  must  connect  another  in  the 
general  introduction  to  the  Seventeenth  Book,  where  he 
describes  the  system  of  irrigation  adopted  in  the  coantry 
above  the  Delta.  "  The  river"  (as  he  calls  it  there)  "  runs 
in  a  straight  line,  except  where  there  are  islands,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  is  the  one  which  forma  the 
nome  of  Herakleotis ;  or  where  there  is  a  bend  outwards, 
for  the  moat  part  through  a  caned  which  leads  to  a 
large  lake,  and  to  a  province  requiring  irrigation.  The 
canal  which  waters  the  Arsinoite  Nome,  and  supplies 
the  Lake  of  Mceria,  belongs  to  it,  and  the  canals  which 
run  into  the  Mareotic  Lake."  '** 

Here  again  the  Lake  of  Mccris  is  compared  with 
another  natural  inland  lake,  and  the  object  of  our  canal 
is  stated  precisely  as  we  have  given  it  in  our  transla- 
tion of  this  difficult  passage. 

Strabo  proceeds  with  hia  description  of  the  Fayoom 
in  the  following  manner :  — 

'*'  Mfra  a  Mc'/i^f 'AearOoc  iriSXic  o/iofwc  Iv  rp  A(/3n)  ko!  ro  roS 
'Oalpiiot  apov,  Kal  ro  r^e  dx&vftit  aXaoc  rqc  Bi^Caicqc  l£  jc  to  mfifu. 
El0'  6  'AfpoitrowoXinit  yofioe  Kol  ti  ifiuKUfios  iroXic  iv  r^  'ApaSlf, 
iv 'y  XtvK^  0OUQ  Upit  rpe<ptrai,  Elfl"  o 'Hpa  cXcwriic  vo/iot  iy  y^^y 
fxty&K^,  Kaff  f)v  4  Siwpui  eotic  iv  Zt^t^,  (ic  rifv  Ai€vijf  f»i  tov  'Apvt- 
roirriv  vifiav,  /iart  cal  iiaroftov  clcai  r^v  Siupvya  ^(ro^u  fupovc  nfoc 
r^c  vqffou  waptfirlTrToiToc-  A  paBsage  in  an  earlier  put  of  the  uiDg 
book,  which  we  give  ia  the  aucceeding  note,  is  an  Brgument  in  its 
favour.  It  maj  be  said,  it  is  true,  that  upon  the  whole  the  Bahr 
Juaef  is  in  Libya  only,  that  is  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  as  Stnbo 
states  in  the  passage  in  question.  The  expression  is  not  very  well 
chosen ;  and  it  is  possible  that  he  wrote  thus :  ElO'  o  'BpanXiitriK  rofMOs 
kwil'V  fityakp,Kaff  fiy  ^ Siiipv^  iarly  iv  HtV^ic^v  AIMNHN  irl 
TE  rqv 'AfXriKofriji'  ra/idi'.  Cote  leai  iimvfioy  iTvat  r^y  iiaipvyaf  fiiTa^v 
[lipovt  riv^c  TH£  yiiaov  raptfiTixToyToe. 

'*'  Jj  liwou  nc  ierporii  itatpuyt  Ivi  rKioy  fit  \iftitiv  fieyAXpy  nil 
ympay  f^v  irorH^uv  iiyarai '  va6&irip  iirl  rne  riy  'ApatvoiniP  tv/iir 
iroiolivitc  (read  x-ori^ov^irc)  icai  r>)v  Mojpidoc  Xliiyifv,  Kai  rwf  tic  T^f 
MtiptCric  ivaKco/tti'uy. 
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"  This  nome  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  both  from 
its  natural  beauty  and  fertility,  and  the  magnificence  of 
its  artificial  works.  It  Is  the  only  one  fit  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  olive,  and  its  oil-bearing  trees  are  large 
and  very  productive.  If  proper  care  were  taken,  good  oil 
indeed  might  be  made  from  them ;  but  this  has  been  ne- 
glected, and,  although  large  quantities  are  made,  the 
quality  is  inferior.  They  are  not  planted  in  any  other 
parts  of  Egypt;  in  the  gardens  at  Alexandria  there 
certainly  are  some,  but  the  olives  yield  no  oil.  Neither 
does  the  nome  produce  wine,  but  wheat,  pulse,  and  other 
kinds  of  grain  in  large  quantities.  It  contains,  likewise, 
the  so-called  Lake  of  Mceris,  large  as  a  sea,  and  of  the 
same  colour,  and  its  banks  look  like  sea  shores.  We 
may  therefore  make  the  same  conjecture  about  this 
district  as  has  been  done  about  that  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Ammonium.  The  two  places,  indeed,  are 
not  so  distant  from  each  other  and  the  Panctonium,  to 
preclude  us  from  supposing  that  as  there  seem  so  many 
indications  of  the  temple  in  the  former  having  once 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  so  the  latter  district  was 
once  adjacent  to  the  sea.  Perhaps  Lower  Egypt  and 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Serbonitis  was  once 
a  sea,  which  communicated  with  the  Red  Sea  at  Hero- 
opolis  and  the  Gulf  of  Elanitis.  More  has  been  said  on 
this  subject  in  the  First  Book  of  the  Geography,  and 
we  will  now  discuss  the  point  by  placing  in  juxtaposi- 
tion what  is  the  work  of  nature,  and  what  of  fore- 
thought." (This  is  followed  by  a  philosophical  inquiry 
into  the  proportion  and  uses  of  land  and  water,  and 
the  obvious  changes  that  have  taken  place  between 
them.)  He  then  continues:  "  The  Lake  of  Mceris,  from 
its  size  and  depth,  is  adapted  in  the  first  place  for  keep- 
ing back  the  inundation  at  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  for 
preventing  it  from  overflowing  the  inhabited  and  cul- 
tivated parts  of  the  country.  Secondly,  it  answers  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  superfluous  wate    to  the  same 
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canal,  on  the  subaidence  of  the  inundation,  through  one 
of  the  two  mouths  "",  while  it  still  retains  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  irrigation,  both  it  and  the  canal  (the  arm  of 
the  Bahr  Jusef  and  through  it  this  entire  river). 

"  Now  this  is  the  work  of  Nature.  But  at  boA  mouths 
of  the  canal  there  are  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the 
engineers  regulate  the  admUsiou  and  discharge  of  the 
water.  Besides  this  there  is  here  the  splendid  edifice  of 
the  Labyrinth,  a  work  which  may  be  compared  with  the 
Pyramids,  and  the  tomb  of  the  King  who  built  it  ad- 
joining it.  If  you  proceed  on  from  the  first  place  of  em- 
barkation, namely  the  entrance  of  the  canal,  some  30  or 
40  stadia  (4  or  5  miles),  you  see  the  flat  table-land  on 
which  there  is  a  village  and  a  palace  consisting  of  many 
palaces."  (Then  comes  the  description  of  the  Laby- 
rinth.) "  jB«/  if  you  saUpast  the  latter  point,  and  go  a  hun- 
dred stadia  further  on,  you  come  to  the  city  of  Arsinoe, 
formerly  called  Krokodilopolis."  (He  then  gives  a  de- 
scription of  a  tank  where  the  sacred  crocodile  was  kept 
which  the  priests  had  tamed.)  "  Towards  the  Arsinoite 
Dome,  on  the  frontier  of  the  Herakleotic,  lies  Herakleo- 
polis,  where  the  ichneumon  is  worshipped  in  opposition 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Arsinoe,  who  worship  the  croco- 
dile. This  is  the  reason  why  their  canal  is  fuU  of  cro- 
codUeSf  and  the  Lake  of  Mcerie  likeunge. ..." 

We  can  here  follow  Strabo  step  by  step,  as  soon 
as  we  have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  "the  canal"  (-ii  itdtpv^),  Vfiiich 
is  so  often  repeated.  We  may  at  once  either  understand 
by  it  the  whole  undivided  Bahr  Jusef,  that  is,  the 


IK  Since  the  time  of  Xjlander,  tliia  has  always,  most  anaccouDtablj, 
been  rendered  "  through  the  two  mouths."  What  goes  before  has 
also  been  understood  as  if  Strabo  said  that  the  lake  dischai^es  the 
water  back  through  the  same  canal  (i.  e.  the  Kile).  This  in  fact 
is  the  origin  of  numerous  mistakes,'!  We  have  given  the  passage  in 
the  Appendix  of  Authorities,  together  with  the  corrected  text  of  the 
passnge  about  the  Labyrinth. 
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western  arm  of  the  Nile,  or  the  arm  which  runs  into  the 
Libyan  basin,  which  at  lUahoon  empties  itself  into  the 
ravine,  and  at  Howara  into  the  lake.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  passage  upon  the  course  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt 
"  canals "  are  mentioned  in  the  general  aense,  and 
indeed  as  falling  into  the  Mareotic  Late.  But  *'(Ae 
caned  "  is  spoken  of  as  feeding  the  Lake  of  Moeris ;  one 
arm,  consequently,  is  meant.  In  Herodotus  "the  canal" 
is  also  mentioned,  evidently  meaning  the  canal  which 
ran  into  the  rocky  ravine,  not  the  whole  Bahr  Jusef 
itself.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  called  throughout  "  the 
river,"  "the  Nile,"  as  in  reality  it  Is  the  Nile,  as  much 
as  any  of  tlie  seven  old  mouths. 

Wherever,  therefore,  mention  is  made,  either  at  the 
commencement  or  the  close  of  the  above-cited  passage, 
of  "  a  double  mouth,"  or  "  one  of  the  two  mouths;" 
or  "  the  two  mouths,"  they  are  invariably  called  mouths 
of  the  canal,  and  consequently  of  the  arm  which  falls 
into  the  rocky  ravine.  These  mouths,  therefore,  are 
those  out  of  the  canal  into  the  lake,  at  Howara,  and 
these  out  of  the  lake  into  the  canal,  at  Illahoon. 
Through  the  former  the  Nile  water  was  discharged, 
through  the  latter  the  lake  water.  The  mouth  at  Pto- 
lemaia  (Illahoon),  however,  was  also  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  traveUera  coming  from  the  Nile  or  the 
Bahr  Jusef,  who  intended  to  go  to  the  lake  and 
Krokodilopolis.  According  to  Strabo,  there  were  sluices 
at  both  mouths  of  the  canaL  It  is  self  evident  that 
there  must  have  been  such  at  Howara,  at  the  outlet  of 
the  canal  into  the  basin  of  the  lake.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  old  sluice  works  for  letting  off  the  lake 
water  towords  the  valley  of  the  Nile  at  Illahoon,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  dykes  of  Gedalla  and  Pillawan. 

As  this  is,  philologically  speaking,  the  most  simple 
way  of  explwning  the  passage,  so  also  is  it  the  only 
one  which  is  reconcileable  with  Strabo's  account  of  his 
travels,  as  shown  on  our  map.     He  embarks  on  the 
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canal  at  Illaboon.  From  thence  to  Howara,  according 
to  Linant^  ia  6^  miles  (50  stadia),  somewhat  more, 
consequently,  than  Strabo  makes  it,  who  clearly  is  not 
very  accurate  about  distances.  From  thence  to  the  ruins 
of  Arainoc,  in  a  strtugbt  line,  is  about  10  miles  (80 
stadia),  but  the  reason  why  Strabo  makes  this  second 
distance  a  little  longer,  is  evidently  because  he  had 
made  the  first  somewhat  too  short.  35  + 100  stadia 
make  about  17  miles.  6^10  miles  is  the  geographical 
distance  on  our  map,  making  together  IG^  miles. 

It  is  unnecessary,  therefore,  to  say  more  to  prove  the 
impossibility  of  understanding,  by  Strabo's  description 
of  the  lake,  the  Birket  cl  Eeroon.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  di^rs  from  Herodotus  in  one  important  point, 
namely,  the  origin  of  the  lake.  Herodotus  considered 
it  an  artificial  one ;  Strabo,  with  the  exception  of  the 
slnicea,  beKeved  it  an  entirely  natural  one.  Herodotus 
had  obviously  viewed  it  in  a  critical  light.  Where  are 
the  mounds  of  earth,  he  asked,  which  must  have  been 
jbrmed  from  the  excavation  of  bo  vast  a  lake  ?  A 
remark  made  to  him  at  Nineveh  induced  him  to  credit 
the  popular  story,  that  it  was  carried  away  by  the  Nile. 
It  may  be,  however,  possible  that  the  Nile  ^d  wash 
away  the  old  lake  mud,  which  formed  morasses  and 
pools  in  the  smaller  basin,  when  it  flowed  in  through 
the  two  canals  which  led  to  the  Birket  el  Keroon. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  its  depth,  but  bis  remark  as 
to  the  colour  of  the  water  being  like  that  of  the  sea 
and  that  its  banks  were  like  sea-shores,  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  was  deep,  and  that  its  waves  ran  high. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  must  have  great  weight 
with  us  against  adopting  the  views  of  Herodotus.  The 
gigantic  work  would  thus  become  a  pure  romance. 
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IT.  PoMPONiDS  Mela. 
(la  the  reign  of  Claudins,  abont  50  b.  c.) 

This  Roman  geographer  g^ves  but  a  veiy  brief  account 
of  the  Lake  of  Mceris.  He  Bays  (I.  9.)  that  it  was 
20  miles  in  circumference,  and  its  site  formerly  a  field. 
He  clearly  means  the  lake  and  not  the  canal,  though 
the  20  miles  do  not  suit  the  one  any  better  than  the 
other,  and  the  passage  is  evidently  corrupt.  The  slight 
notice  he  takes  of  its  situation  precludes,  in  the  first 
place,  his  alluding  to  the  Birket  el  Keroon,  but  it  leaves 
US  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  supposed  it  to  have 
once  been  a  common  cultivated  field,  or  a  marsh.  At 
all  events  he  speaks  of  it  as  in  existence  in  his  time. 

y.  Flint  the  Eldks*8  Acoocmt  or  thb  Lixk, 
(Hi>  Natnral  Hietorf  wu  llDiihed  Jl.  o.  77.) 

Pliny  twice  mentions  the  Lake  of  Mceris,  as  above 
noticed,  in  his  geographical  survey  of  the  earth,  in  the 
Fifth  Book  (9.  6.),  where  he  gives  a  meagre  extract  of 
the  tradition  of  Herodotus,  adding  that  the  distance 
from  Memphis  was  73  miles.  Its  circumference,  he 
says,  was  450  miles,  according  to  Mucianus,  and  its 
depth  50  paces  (250  feet),  each  of  which  are  only  a 
Roman  version  of  3600  stadia  and  50  fathoms  (360 
Greek  feet).  He  gives  also  another  measurement  of 
250  miles,  without  quoting  bis  authorities. 

In  the  second  passage  (in  the  36th  Book),  he  says  it 
was  nothing  but  a  vast  trench.  This  is  the  same  view 
as  we  have  found  entertained  by  Diodorus:  nothing 
about  the  lake  is  artificial  but  tiie  canal  and  sluices, 
which  were  made  by  a  King  called  Moeris. 

In  both  passages,  Pliny  says  of  the  Lake,  it  teas. 
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VL  Tbb  Notices  or  Claudtub  Ptolsht. 
(About  A.  t>.  120,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.) 
We  have  already  cited  the  remarks  of  the  Father  of 
Modern  Geography  upon  the  position  of  the  Lake.  The 
only  result  arising  from  it  as  regards  our  present 
inquiry  is,  that  it  was  in  existence  in  his  time.  This 
fact  is  confirmed  by  a  later  writer  of  the  age  of  the 
Antonioes. 

VIL  Abibttoeb  Rhetob. 
(From  153  to  170,  in  the  retgn  of  Motcub  Aureltus.) 

Aristides,  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter  on  the  causes 
of  the  swelling  of  the  Nile"',  boasts  that  he  had  tra- 
velled through  Egypt  four  times,  and  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  canals,  and  read  everything  that  had 
been  written  on  the  memorabilia  of  Kgypt,  In  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  he  says'^^  that  all  the  lakes  of 
Egypt  are  connected  with  the  river  by  canals,  and  are 
affected  by  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  then  cites,  espe- 
cially, the  Lake  of  Mceris. 

It  follows  from  this,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  lake 
existed  then;  and  secondly,  that  he,  like  Strabo,  did 
not  distinguish  it  from  other  natural  lakes. 

Such  are  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
classics  in  their  chronological  order.  We  have  no 
notices  upon  it  in  the  later  times  of  the  Koman  Empire, 
nor  do  we  find  anything  in  the  Arabic  historians  and 
geographers. 

181  Atyvrroc,  in  Ariatidia,  opp.  Ed.  Dindorf.,  toL  ii.  p.  437. 

'*'  P.  467.  oiieoSc  oi  ^tc  iyyit:  too  xoraftov  coi  cnr'  ahrifv  AiyinrTOC 
Xffivai  ovK  d^'  ahruv  afi-^ovrat  SqrouSiv,  a\X'  ft  roC  icornftov  Tcaatu  Kai 
SitipvxK  elc  airac  ^ipooiTiy,  I6.y  T"Eil>npas  fpi&y  tc  yf).  &are  rairrat/iiy 
obSir  dxEicoc  lUTixcii-  r^c  alrlae,  ^  ric  av  ^  rjf  irorapfi  rijt  dco/3d«i*c. 
ij  rt  yap  MofpiSoc  \ifiyri  Kai  ai  irpoc  ro7c  iXttn  kAtw  Kal  i)  irponpov  ftir 
vrip  *apou,  xoC  3'  HiriaBtv  Tiit'AXtl&yZpcvxiktaic  Maptia,i£  lipxw  « 
ftai  ToS  HilXou  coXxoi  xal  rijc  aya^acuf  fitTtxovitty,  Stay  Kara  rae 
itiipvX'^S  (Imrto'j)  TO  ftipoc  roti  ptiifinro^. 
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In  the  sacred  Coptic  histories,  published  by  Zoega, 
there  certainly  is  a  passage  quoted  by  Champollion^^, 
in  which  it  is  said  that  certain  persons  from  the  nome  of 
Piom  (Fajuni)  "  went  to  the  Lake  of  Piom,"  i.  e.  the 
Lake  of  the  Fayoom.  It  is  not  stated  what  this  means ; 
but  it  may  be  fairly  supposed,  that  in  a  local  descrip- 
tion which  this  is,  and  one  of  the  5th  century,  if  two 
lakes  had  existed,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  mention 
one,  without  distinguishing  it  as-  "the  Lake  of  the 
Fayoom." 

We  must  assume,  therefore,  that  the  Lake  of  Mteris 
was  restored  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  but  shortly 
after  fell  again  into  decay,  and  disappeared  altogether. 
It  will  excite  no  surprise  that  the  artificial  walls  in  the 
"West  should  have  disappeared  with  it. 

Thus  much,  however,  is  established,  that,  according 
to  the  most  trustworthy  authorities,  a  marshy  district 
was  converted  by  Mwris  into  a  vast  lake,  by  which 
benefiaal  work  the  locality  became  healthy;  or  else 
that  this  work  consisted  merely  in  cutting  a  canal  from 
the  Nile,  which  is  irreconcileable  with  the  natural  ap- 
pearances,  and  as  little  with  the  accounts  of  the  classic 
writers. 


BESDLT   OF    THE     WHOLE     INQUIRT,   AND    HISTORICAL     RE- 
STORATION OF  THE  WORK   OP   M(BRIS  IN   THE   FAYOOM. 

The  remarkable  Libyan  basin  was  originally  a  stony 
desert,  without  springs  or  rivers.  The  limestone  rock, 
which  overlays  the  stratum  of  clay,  prevented  the  water, 
which  could  not  percolate  down  to  the  clay,  from  rising 
to  the  high  ground.  This  was  the  earliest  ante-his- 
torical epoch  of  the  province.  Its  records  are  the  alter- 
nate layers  of  limestone  and  clay,  still  existing  in  many 

■"  L'EgTpte  sous  lea  Pharaons,  i.  p.  832.    Zoega,  CatiOog.  MSS. 
Musei  Borgiani,  p.  96. 
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places,  which  are  exposed  to  view  by  the  hollows  under- 
neath the  mud  of  the  Kile. 

The  Nile  water  subsequently  forced  its  way  through 
the  present  rocky  ravine  of  lUahocn.  As  the  basin  had 
no  outlet,  it  be<iine  a  lake.  When,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  thousands  of  years,  the  passage  of  the  Nile  through 
the  ravine  was  obstructed  by  the  deposit  of  mud,  and 
possibly  other  concomitant  circumstances,  the  water 
necessarily  evaporated.  The  proof  of  its  having  been 
so  dammed  up  by  natural  causes  in  the  ravine  is  esta- 
blished by  the  fact  that  in  making  the  historical  canal 
they  had  to  cut  through  the  dry  Nile  mud,  mixed  with 
debris  of  rock  and  gravel,  which  rolled  down  from  the 
mountains. 

The  diversion  of  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
upper  country,  must  have  taken  place  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  Eg3rpt,  that  is  to  say,  prior  to  Menes.  The 
earth  walls,  which  are  still  visible  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  its  course  from  Diospolis  Parva,  exhibit,  according 
to  Linant's  testimony,  proofs  of  having  been  constructed 
by  man  in  the  primeval  tjmes. 

The  tradition,  which  is  undoubtedly  historical,  re- 
specting what  Menes  did  to  this  arm  of  the  Nile  not 
far  from  Memphis,  implies  that  the  above-mentioned 
diversion  had  taken  place.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  family  of  Menes  were  princes  of  This  and  Abydoa, 
the  very  district  in  which  the  turn  in  the  river  was 
made. 

As  popular  tradition  still  tells  of  the  primeval  times 
before  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph,  when  the  Fayoom  was  a 
morass,  so  is  the  Bahr  Jusef  called  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Libyan  basin  the  Menhe  Canal,  though  it 
is  matter  of  doubt  whether  that  means  the  canal  of 
Menes  or  Mendes-Amenemha. 

According  to  the  historical  authorities  upon  Egypt 
consulted  by  Diodorus,  Menes  was  the  builder  of  Kro- 
kodilopolis.     The  circumstance  which  led  to  the  build- 
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iug  of  the  city  and  the  worship  of  the  crocodile,  com- 
mon to  that  nome  aad  a  })ortion  of  the  Thebaid,  ia  said 
to  have  been  as  follows.  On  some  occasion,  the  horse 
which  Mendes  was  riding  with  his  hounds,  took  fright, 
jumped  into  the  lake,  and  woe  swamped  in  it.  A  cro- 
codile picked  up  the  king  and  carried  him  on  shore. 

The  so-called  obelisk  of  Sesortosis  I.,  which  is  unique 
of  its  kind,  and  according  to  the  Chronology  of  Erato- 
sthenes about  a  century  older  than  Mceris,  still  standing 
at  Begig  among  the  ruins  of  Krokodilopolis,  is  authentic 
proof  that  in  this  first  historical  period  prior  to  Moeria 
the  Fayoom  was  a  cultivated  and  inhabited  province. 

This  work  of  Moaris,  therefore,  was  executed  after  the 
civilisation  of  the  province  had  been  developed  nearly  a 
thousand  years.  But  how  could  the  nome  be  cultivated 
and  iuhablted  before  this  was  effected?  The  accumula- 
tion of  Kile  mud  in  ante-historic  times  in  the  vast  lake, 
or  rather  in  the  difierent  lakes  and  ponds,  one  of  which 
bordered  on  the  higher  ground,  the  site  of  the  historical 
capital,  rendered  the  soil  productive.  Even  if  the  lower 
grounds  were  swampy,  this  would  not  prevent  the  higher 
spots  from  being  inhabited,  supposing  there  to  have  been 
drinking  wat«r.  This,  however,  might  easily  have  been 
obtained  irom  wells,  as  the  limestone  strata  upon  the 
day  are  only  a  few  feet  thick.  The  eighty  toivns  of 
the  Fayoom  could  not  exist  at  the  present  day  without 
these  wells.  The  object,  therefore,  of  introducing  an 
arm  of  the  Western  Nile  into  the  rocky  ravine  of  Ptole- 
mais  was  to  flush  the  swampy  lake  or  morass  adjacent 
to  this  ravine.  The  tradition  about  Menes  and  in- 
deed the  Lake  of  Moeris  itself,  with  its  boundaries  dis- 
covered by  Linant,  testify  to  the  existence  of  a  smaller 
basin  there,  which  extended  westward  as  far  as  Kro- 
kodilopoUs. 

This  basin  may  have  been  very  deep,  and  still  have 
been  thoroughly  flushed  by  the  passage  of  the  stream 
through  it  into  the  district-,  which  slopes  very  abruptly 
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doivn,  without  further  artificial  appliances  than  the 
cutting  of  canals  on  the  south-western  and  northern 
sides.  We  see  that  these  sluices — each  of  them  still 
about  eight  miles  long — werefixed  in  the  gigantic  dams 
which  were  formed  there.  In  fact,  this  is  the  real 
meaning  of  the  answer  given  to  Herodotus  by  the  na- 
tives, upon  his  asking  in  astonisbment  what  had  become 
of  the  earth  which  was  taken  out  of  the  lake.  It  was 
carried  avray  by  the  Nile,  they  said.  Possibly  the  true 
sense  of  the  tradition  was  lost,  or  Herodotus  misunder- 
stood the  answer. 

The  construction  of  the  Lake  of  Mceris,  therefore,  was 
tbe  conversion  of  a  natural  awampy  lake  into  an  original 
basin ;  which  conversion  was  effected  by  bringing  into 
it  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the  erection  of  dams  and 
sluices  adapted  to  that  purpose.  A  work  as  vast  as  it 
was  beneficial !  No  wonder  that  Diodorus  and  Clemens 
of  Alexandria  found  it  recorded  that  Mcsris  bad  made 
considerable  improvement  in  the  science  of  geometry. 

The  lake  then  was  as  deep  as  the  original  limestone 
basin.  Its  bed  must  have  been  raised,  however,  con- 
siderably in  two  thousand  years.  The  deposit  of 
Nile  mud  in  such  a  basin  as  that  must  have  been  far 
greater  than  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  which  only  rises 
four  feet  in  a  thousand  years.  In  proportion  as  it  be- 
came shallower,  the  greater  attention  the  dams  and 
sluices  required.  These  must  have  been  constructed 
without  the  same  amount  of  mechanical  skill  as  is  ap- 
plied in  modem  waterworks,  for,  according  to  Diodorus, 
it  cost  fifty  talents  (50  talents  =  10,000^.)  every  time 
they  were  opened  or  shut.  Thus,  accordingly,  did  these 
works,  like  every  thing  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man 
upon  a  scale  exceeding  the  limits  of  nature,  contain  an 
inherent  germ  of  self-destruction,  as  being  in  antagonism 
to  the  constant  forces  of  nature  which  are  incessantly 
counteracting  it. 
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t.  The  last  tbkeb  Kihgs  of  Ebatobtbenxs. 

We  gather  from  our  previous  inquiry,  and  especially 
from  the  restoration  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  which  has 
been  shown  to  comprise  the  four  King3  of  Eratosthenes, 
XXXII, — XXXV.,  that  there  are  still  three  Kings  of 
his  List  remaining.  Nobody  perhaps  will  deem  it  un- 
warrantable if  we  consider  them  to  correspond  with  the 
first  three  reigns  in  the  succeeding  dynasty  of  Manetho, 
the  13th,  and  consequently  that  the  XXXVIIIth  and 
last  Sing  in  the  List  of  Eratosthenes,  was  the  last 
Pharaoh  of  the  Old  Empire.  The  13th  Dynasty  con- 
sists of  sixty  Theban  Kings,  whose  names  have  not  been 
transmitted  by  the  Epitomists.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
establish  the  uniformity  of  the  Manethonian  and  Alex- 
andrian tradition  without  instituting  an  examination 
into  the  Middle  Empire,  to  which  that  dynasty,  with  the 
exception  of  the  £rst  three  reigns,  belongs. 

The  following  tabular  synopsis  will  suflSce  for  our 
present  purpose : 

XXXVL  Siphoas  (read  Siphthas)  -  -  51  fMati.  Xnith 
XXXVIL  Phniora  (read  Phuord)  -  -  19  }•  =  J  Dp.  1,  2,  3 
XlCXTin.  Amuthartaios  (r.  Amuntimaioa)  63j       |.  reigns,  z  years. 

87 
Very  little  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  reading  of  the 
names — none  whatever  as  to  the  dates.     The  first  is 
VOL.  u.  B  B 
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rendered,  "Son  of  Vulcan,"  i.e.  Si-ptah;  the  mistake 
bas  arisen  from  the  stroke  of  the  0 .  being  omitted 
(CI*OAC  instead  of  CI*eAC).  The  name  Siphthah 
occurs  also  in  the  19th  Dynasty. 

The  next  King  is  translated  "  Neilos,"  the  Nile,  ug- 
nifying  the  Egyptian  word  for  "  stream,"  idr,  iard^  with 
the  aspirated  article,  PA,  which  we  know  also  from  the 
Hebrew.  It  must  therefore  be  PhuorS,  according  to 
the  mode  in  which  Eratosthenes  usually  renders  the 
names,  the  r  having  been  put  in  twice  by  the  copyists. 
We  shall  have  further  opportunity  of  remarking  upon 
this  name  also,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  New 
Empire.  The  translation  of  the  name  Amutkartaiog, 
the  last  king,  has  been  unfortunately  either  omitted  or 
lost ;  but  the  name  of  Ammon  is  easy  to  recognise  in 
the  first  part  of  it.  The  twenty-third  King,  Myrtaios, 
"  the  Ammon-given"  (7th  Dynasty),  we  have  identified 
with  Amuntaios,  Amyntaios,  The  name  of  the  last 
Pharaoh  of  the  Old  Empire  must  therefore  have  sounded 
like  it,  but  not  quite  the  same,  as  it  is  evidently  a  con- 
traction, which  we  find  in  Joaephus's  extract  from  Ma- 
netho's  historical  work,  to  be  more  particularly  examined 
in  the  following  book.  The  passage  to  which  we  allude 
relates  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Old  Empire  by  the 
Shepherds.  As  the  text  now-  stands,  Timaios  would 
have  been  pronounced  TVmowj,  which,  however,  is  evi- 
dently only  the  end  of  an  Egyptian  name,  the  begin- 
ning of  it  being  contained  in  the  preceding  word  in  the 
quotation  from  Manetho   (HMIN)."*    The  name  con- 

'"  The  text  runs  thna  (Jos.  c.  Ap,  i.  14.) :  'Eyeciro  (iaaiXxie 
hf"",  Tlftaoc  (Eos.'lV/iaioc)  orofia,  read,  'Eyivtro  fiainXcve  'Afivvrt' 
futoe  {'Aiitvrlfmiot)  om/ia.  The  w<vd  fi/t'tf  is  not  aalj  BuperfloonB, 
but  irrelevant.  Manetho  never  speaks  in  the  tone  of  "  we  Egyp- 
tians," Indeed  it  was  not  an  Egyptian  expression  —  there  was  not 
even  any  Egyptian  word  for  people,  forwhich  reason  the  Bible  Irans- 
lation  borrows  the  Greek  (Xtwc)  I 
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sequently  is  Amyntimaios,  Amentima,  "  he  who  was 
given  by  Amenti,  the  consort  of  Aramon." 

The  further  details  regarding  this  King,  and  all  the 
latter  portion  of  the  Old  Empire,  are  bo  intimately  con- 
nected in  Manetho's  account  with  the  Middle  Empire, 
that  we  must  content  ourselves  here  with  establishing 
the  chronology.  We  shall  also  reserve,  till  we  come  to 
that  part  of  our  inquiry,  the  historic^  survey  of  the 
period  of  1670  years.  Like  weary  travellerB  after  a 
long  and  toilsome  day's  journey  we  make  a  resting  place 
here,  and  confine  ourselves  to  an  historical  review  of  the 
last  epoch.  There  is,  however,  one  other  point  which 
cannot  be  passed  over,  because  it  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  Old  Empire,  and  requires  to  be  settled  at  once :  Ihe 
connexion  between  the  pyramids  and  the  series  of  kings, 
and  between  the  groups  of  pyramids  and  the  Dynasties. 

It  is  only  in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Era- 
tosthenes, that  we  have  it  in  our  power  here  again  to 
take  an  historical  survey  of  this  period.  He  has  not 
only  given  us  the  chronological  frame  in  which  the 
history  of  this  remarkable  Dynasly  is  set,  but  from  his 
having  brought  prominently  into  notice  its  principal 
rulers,  our  attedtion  has  been  directed  towards  the 
most  distinguished  of  them,  and  the  understanding  of 
Manetho's  statements  has  been  considerably  faciUt-ated. 
Amenemha  and  Sesortesen  I.  had  evidently  indepen- 
dent clwms  to  the  Imperial  Throne,  the  integrity  of 
which  they  restored.  The  former  fell  in  a  revolt  in 
the  palace ;  the  latter  organized  the  empire,  embeUished 
the  country  with  magnificent  works,  and  either  made 
conquests  or  suppressed  a  rebellion  in  Kubia. 

The  warrior  hero  of  the  family,  however,  was  the 
third  Sesortesen — the  real  Sesostris  according  to  Ma- 
netho's Egyptian  authorities — which  is  simply  a  con- 
traction of  the  historical  name,  Sesortosis,  in  the 
Greek  idiom.     According  to  the  entries  in  Manetho's 
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List,  he  made  great  conquestB  to  the  northward — in 
Northern  Africa,  possibly  as  far  as  opposite  the  coast 
of  Spain,  Mauritania  (Punt)  he  suhjugated,  and  ac- 
cording to  Manetbo  his  expeditions  lasted  nine  years ; 
he  perhaps  conquered  even  Asia  and  Europe  aa  far  as 
Thrace.  He  was  immortaliised  by  the  people  as  a  hero, 
second  only  to  Osiris  in  his  career  of  victory.  Even 
now  the  monuments  throw  some  light  upon  hia  reign. 

The  reign  of  the  third  Amenemha,  likewise  a  very 
long  one — a  sovereign  immortalized  under  the  name  of 
Mares,  and  as  the  builder  of  the  labyrinth  which  waa 
called  after  him — forms  the  third  epoch.  We  believe 
we  are  the  first  who  have  proved  not  only  that,  this 
marvellous  building  was  erected  by  that  £ing,  but  that 
its  architectural  construction  is  perfectly  obvious,  and 
indeed  that  the  portion  of  it  above  ground  was  the 
place  where  the  nation  assembled  to  celebrate  Pane- 
gyrics of  the  most  extensive  kind.  Here,  too,  there 
was  a  pyramid,  the  tomb  of  that  King ;  and  not  the 
labyrinth  itself,  as  would  appear  from  the  letter  of 
Manetho's  entry.  Yet,  even  regarded  as  a  tomb,  we 
notice  a  very  striking  change  in  the  idea  of  the  whole 
construction.  The  Kings  of  the  first  Dynasties  rept^ed 
in  rocky  tombs  in  the  desert,  the  approach  to  which 
they  endeavoured  to  barricade  and  conceal  by  masses 
of  masonry  of  excessive  dimensions.  These  gigantic 
edifices  were  erected  in  the  first  Imperial  Dynasty; 
in  the  second  (the  third  of  Manetho),  a  style  of  building 
with  hewn  free-stone  was  introduced ;  in  the  third  (the 
fourth  of  Manetho)  the  pyramidal  form  of  building 
reached  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur  and  gorgeouaness. 
It  evidently,  however,  caused  the  ruin  of  the  reigning 
family,  and  almost  that  of  the  empire.  After  an  in- 
tervid  of  a  few  centuries,  of  which  no  monuments 
exist,  the  royal  tomb  of  the  great  AmmenemSs-Marea 
exhibits  a  change  of  character.    By  the  side  of  the 
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pyramid,  properly  a  tomb,  a  public  edifice  was  erected ; 
a  vast  pile  of  building,  the  magnificence  of  which 
exceeded  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  where 
the  ecclesiastical  and  judicial  representatives  of  the 
independent  nomes,  originally  of  a  political  character, 
and  still  to  a  certain  extent  not  exclusively  religious 
and  sacerdotal,  assembled  to  debate  upon  the  most 
momentous  topics  which  affected  the  well-being  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  same  particular  points,  and  to  a  still  greater 
extent,  did  the  tomb  of  AmmenemSs-Mceris  or  Suchis 
(Fetesuchis),  who  was  associated  with  him  in  the  later 
years  of  his  reign,  deviate  from  the  earlier.  It  was  no 
longer  a  regular  pyramid.  The  truncated  pyramidal- 
shaped  pediment  (judging  from  other  remains  of  the 
period)  served  as  a  base  for  the  colossal  statues  of 
the  King  and  his  consort.  It  was  not  erected,  how- 
ever— as  was  the  case  with  the  earlier  buildings,  and 
indeed  with  these  of  his  predecessor — in  the  desert, 
bnt  in  the  centre  of  a  nome,  which  was  converted 
by  magic  as  it  were  from  a  swamp  into  a  garden, 
owing  to  the  vast  works  carried  out  by  that  sovereign, 
which  were  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  any  other 
known  undertaking  of  man.  Here  from  an  emi- 
nence, sufficiently  elevated  only  as  to  be  seen  by  his 
grateful  subjects,  the  statue  of  the  great  King,  seated 
upon  his  throne,  surveyed  the  cultivated  pifuns  whose 
fertility  he  had  called  into  being,  and  the  salubrity  of 
which  he  had  insured.  This  alteration  evinces  not  only 
a  high  perception  of  art(Trajan  was  buried  in  a  similar 
manner),  but  it  proves  also  that  the  customary  mode 
of  royal  interments  had  undergone  some  modification  in 
later  times.  Many  of  the  remaining  pyramids  must 
belong  to  the  period  between  the  4th  and  12th  Dynas- 
ties, ^though  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  appropri- 
ating them  to  specific  Kings  who  reigned  during  this 
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epoch  of  four  hundred  years.  The  only  thing  which  seems 
established  is,  that  Nitokris,  the  widow  of  the  son  of 
Appapus-Phiops,  the  beautiful  and  courageous  foreign 
princess  who,  after  the  short  reign  and  violent  death  of 
her  husband,  ascended  the  throne  and  maintained  it  for 
some  years,  sought  in  vain  a  resting-place  in  the  pyramid 
of  the  holy  Mykerinus,  which  she  had  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished.  Of  the  tomlw  of  the  nine  Kings  who  occupied 
the  imperial  throne  in  the  period  of  150  years  between 
her  death  and  the  accession  of  the  first  Ammenemes,  we 
know  nothing.  The  first  (that  is,  those  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  of  Manetho,  the  fifth  and  sixth  Imperial 
Dynasties)  were  Memphites — the  others  Thebana,  and 
they  were  therefore  probably  buried  in  the  Thebaid, 
like  the  Theban  ancestor  of  this  Nentef- Dynasty. 

The  alteration  in  the  construction  of  the  tombs  of 
the  last  of  the  Sesortosidie  Kings  shows  that  the 
pyramidal  style  of  building  had  outhved  itself  even 
before  the  royal  race  of  Egyptian  Kings  at  Memphis  be- 
came extinct  in  consequence  of  the  conquest  of  that  city. 
"We  can  therefore  to  a  certain  extent  Uirow  more 
historical  light  upon  the  connexion  between  the  Old 
Dynasties  and  the  groups  of  pyramids,  than  any  of  our 
predecessors  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do. 

Both  of  these  points  are  now  for  the  first  time 
fully  deared  up,  and  we  have  ascertained  that  where- 
ever  names  are  found  they  exhibit  a  family  relationship 
between  adjoining  pyramids.  The  4th  Dynasty  is 
identified  with  the  group  of  pyramids  at  Gizeh. 

According  to  the  foregoing  synopsis  of  the  groups  of 
pyramids,  there  are  altogeUier  twenty-eight  large  or 
royal  pyramids.  The  largest  three  of  the  Gizeh  group 
we  know  to  be  tombs  of  the  4th  Dynasty,  and  two  of 
the  three  great  pyramids  of  Abouseeir  those  of  the  last 
two  sovereigns  of  the  third.  We  will  now  merely 
throw  out  the  corgecture,   in  order  to  facilitate  the 
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general  view  of  them,  that  the  remaining  third  pyramid 
of  Abouseer,  the  large  one,  belongs  to  the  predecessor  of 
Rasosis  and  Bicheris.  The  direction  of  the  stone-dyke 
proves  it  to  be  older  than  the  former.  Of  the  six  earlier 
sovereigns  of  the  3rd  Dynasty,  we  have  discovered  the 
tomb  of  the  fourth,  Sesorcheres  II.  (Sasychis),  in  the 
northern  brick  pyramid  of  Dashoor.  There  was  an 
ancient  inscription  on  it  which  contrasted  it  with  the 
earlier  pyramids  of  stone.  Which  are  these  stone 
pyramids  ?  The  surrounding  group,  or  it  and  some 
others,  or  others  only  ? 

But  what  becomes  of  the  other  pyramids  ?  In  order 
clearly  to  point  out  what  the  materials  are  with  which 
we  have  to  work,  we  subjoin  a  synopsis  of  the  in- 
dividual groups  of  all  the  royal  pyramids,  which  have 
been  elucidated  above : 


1  pjT,  &t  Aboo  Bo&sh :  nnknown. 
4      „      Gizeh=IVtii  dynasty. 
I      „     Biahmoo=XIIth. 
I      „      The  Lfthyrinth=Vntli. 
I       „      Illahoon ;  unknown. 

1  „      Meydoon  (the  false) :  unknown. 

2  I,      Lisht :  unknown. 
9      „      Sakkara  (among  them  the  large 

one    with   sereral   sepnlchral 

chunbers.) 
4      „      Dashoor  (I^IIL  4.  Sasychis). 
a      „     Abooseer  (2=111.  8,  9.  Raiosii 

and  Bicheris). 
I       „      Beegah :  unknown. 
I       „      Zowyet  el  Arrian :  unknown. 

29  Boyal  Pyramids,  one  of  whicli  contains 
seTeral  sepulchral  chambers. 

The  result  of  the  previous  investigation  shows  that 
the  following  Kings  belong  respectively  to  these 
groups : 


L  Northern  group : 

IL  Sonthem  group : 


m  Middle  group: 
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I. 

Thinitee.  Either  lamandes  (6th  king)  alone,  or,  he 

and  Mnevis  (the  4th),  the  builder 

of  the  pyramids  at  tKo-lco-toe, 

according  to  Manetho  - 

in. 

Memphites. 

ir. 

„ 

(5  kings,  1st  and  5th  in  one  pjr.) 

TI. 

" 

(3  reigns :  Nitokri*  in  the  pyra- 
mid of  Mencheres)      - 

VIL 

„ 

probably  only  1  reign      - 

VIIL 

„ 

7  reigna 

XI. 

Diospolitana. 

1  reign 

xn. 

SSesortoaes     / 

30  (31) 

It  cannot  be  supposed  a  mere  accident  that  we  find 
precisely  twenty-nine  pyramids  for  thirty  Kings  whom 
we  should  naturally  expect  to  have  been  buried  in 
pyramids,  one  of  wliich  seems  to  have  been  erected  for 
more  than  one  King.  We  think  indeed  that  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  the  great  pyramids  are  identified 
with  the  rulers  of  the  Old  Empire  in  Eratosthenes, 
from  the  last  reign  of  the  1st  Dynasty  downwards ;  and 
that  most  of  them  belong  to  Memphite  Kings,  and  are 
all  tombs  of  imperial  sovereigns  from  Sesortosis  III., 
the  predecessor  of  Mares,  who  built  the  labyrinth. 
May  we  not  venture  to  hope,  that  in  time  the  groups 
of  pyramids  will  elucidate  the  imperial  Dynasties  ?  Do 
they  not  do  so  to  a  certain  extent  at  the  present 
moment  ? 

Two  points  have  to  be  considered  as  the  groundwork 
of  a  rational  distribution  of  the  still  unappropriated 
pyramids.  The  first  is  the  style  of  the  architecture. 
The  practice  of  building  with  rectangularly  cut  stones, 
and  consequently  in  regular  layers,  originated  under 
the  third  King  of  the  third  Dynasty,  Sesortosis,  the 
first  of  the  name.  In  one  of  the  two  brick  pyramids 
at  Dashoor  we  have  found  the  scutcheon  of  Sasychis- 
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Sesorcheres,  the  saccessor  of  that  great  King.  Hay  we 
venture  to  attribute  the  other  (the  southern  brick 
pyramid)  to  the  King  who  invented  this  regular  style 
of  architecture  ?  Certain  it  ia,  that  the  interiors  of  all 
the  pyramids,  except  those  of  Gizeh,  are  filled  up  with 
blocks  of  very  irr^ular  sizes.  Here  we  meet  with  a 
difficulty ;  all  the  pyramids  exhibit  traces,  more  or 
less,  of  having  been  faced  with  flat  slabs :  if  therefore 
we  attend  implicitly  to  the  account  of  the  invention  of 
this  ashlar  style  of  building,  we  cannot  assign  to  any 
of  the  extant  pyramids  an  earlier  date  than  the  third 
reign  of  the  3rd  Dynasty. 

We  may  assume,  indeed,  that  in  the.  oldest*  pyramids 
this  method  was  very  imperfectly'Carried  out  as  com- 
pared with  modem  Roman  polygonal  building  in  the 
Latin  and  Volscian  towns;  and  tJiat  it  was  only  em- 
ployed on  the  outer  course ;  whereas,  under  that  King 
of  the  3rd  Dynasty,  the  regular  ashlar  system,  that  is, 
the  style  of  building  in  layers  of  equal  thickness,  was 
introduced  throughout.  Neither  must  we  forget  that 
in  many  of  the  most  dilapidated  pyramids  there  are 
very  few  remnants  of  the  casing  left,  and  that  up  to  the 
present  moment  we  can  only  infer  from  the  silence  of 
Perring,  the  only  man  who  has  been  able  to  make  a 
thorough  examination  of  these  buildings,  that  ho  irre- 
gular square  slabs  are  in  existence  among  their  remains. 

One  thing,  however,  is  quite  certain,  namely,  that 
the  architecture  is  not  a  guide  to  which  we  can  trust 
implicitly,  and  that  research  and  conjecture  on  this 
subject  are  restricted  within  very  narrow  limits. 

The  second  element  of  the  inquiry  is  the  Locality. 
It  is  in  itself  a  very  natural  supposition  that  Kings  of 
the  same  family  should  have  built  their  resting  places 
adjacent  to  each''other.  This  is,  as  already  intimated, 
really  the  case  in  every  instance  where  their  builders 
are  known.  May  not  this  enable  us  to  find  a  clue  to 
the  truth?    As  to  a. direct  discovery  of  the  names  of 
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the  buildew,  we  have  rery  little  more  to  hope  from  the 
excavations  of  the  pyramids.  Ferring  has  opened  all 
of  them  but  one  —  the  southern  of  the  two  brick  py* 
ramidsof  Abouseer.  Nothing  but  an  examination  of  the 
tombs  around  the  pyramids  can  lead  directly  to  the 
discovery  of  the  date  of  their  erection,  for  those  atGizeh 
prove  how  intimate  was  the  connexion,  as  to  date,  be- 
tween the  great  and  small  Necropoleis. 

We  start  from  the  certain  fact  that  one  Dynasty  was 
buried  at  Gizeh  —  all  its  five  Kings,  ndther  more  nor 
less.  Now,  as  the  Middle  and  Northern  Pyramid  at 
Abouseer  belong  to  the  sixth  and  eighth  Kings  of  the  3rd 
Dynasty,  it  is  very  natural,  perhaps,  to  assume  that  the 
third  in  that  group,  the  plan  and  style  of  which  are  pre- 
cisely the  same,  and  which,  nevertheless,  to  judge  from 
the  stone  causeway,  is  older  than  them,  must  belong  to 
Aches,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Raseser,  the  seventh 
King  of  the  Dynasty,  or  an  earlier  one.  At  all  events, 
it  must  be  assigned  to  a  sovereign  of  this  family. 

We  have  still  to  find  Pyramids  for  the  first  six 
reigns,  or  at  least  five  reigns.  One  of  them,  however, 
the  Northern  Brick  Pyramid  of  Dasboor,  has  already 
been  appropriated  to  Sasychis.  Our  attention,  therefore, 
is  first  drawn  to  this  group.  The  three  stiU  unappro- 
priated we  shall  claim  for  three  of  those  five  langs. 
None,  perhaps,  seems  better  suited  to  the  great  Se^ 
sortosls,  who  invented  or  perfected  the  style  of  building 
with  hewn  blocks,  than  the  other  Brick  Pyramid,  the 
southern  one — if  it  should  turn  out  upon  examina- 
tion, that  its  style  is  as  good  and  regulur  as  the  nor- 
thern one  of  Saffjxhia.  Its  connexion  with  the  invention 
attributed  to  that  King  would  consist,  therefore,  in  this, 
that  it  was  the  first  in  which  the  square  stone  facing, 
in  regular  layers,  wos  adopted  throughout.  It  is  even 
possible,  though  not  probable,  that  the  Northern  Brick 
Pyramid,  that  of  Sasychis,  which  has  been  opened 
belongs  not  to  the  wamS,  bat  the  first  Sesorcheres ;  in 
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which  c^e  the  southern  one  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  one 
of  his  immediate  successors.  At  all  events,  the  Da- 
shoor  group  is  inadequate  to  supply  tomhs  to  the  whole 
of  the  3rd  Dynasty.  According  to  Manetho's  Lists, 
there  were  at  first  co-regents,  and  they  may  have 
had  one  common  tomb.  There  are  therefore  three, 
perhaps  four  or  five  tombs  of  the  3rd  Dynasty  undis- 
covered. 

Our  next  proceeding  will  be  to  consult  the  great  and 
mysterious  Sakkara  group.  We  have  given  a  sketch  of 
it  in  Plate  XXII.,  and  subjoin  the  following  in  elucida- 
tion. 

The  great  pyramid  (Haram  el  Modarrggeh,  the  Py- 
ramid of  Degrees),  and  the  one  marked  as  the  second 
— the  only  two  which  had  been  previously  opened  — 
must  be  older  than  the  one  here  called  the  first,  from 
the  direction  of  the  stone  causeway,  which  must  have 
been  constructed  for  it  in  the  first  instance.  This  is 
the  only  conjecture  we  can  form  from  the  locality  as  to 
their  relative  ages. 

As  regards  the  internal  arrangement,  the  Great  Py- 
ramid (3),  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest  of  this  and 
other  groups.  Not  only  is  it  the  only  one  the  sides 
of  which  do  not  exactly  face  the  cardinal  points  (the 
northern  front  being  4°  35'  east  of  the  true  north),  but  it 
is  the  only  one  of  idl  the  i^ramids  which  is  constructed 
as  a  family  sepulchre.  For  this  reason  we  have  given 
a  plan  of  it  in  PI.  XXIII  and  XXIV.  Instead  of  one 
northern  entrance  it  has  four,  three  to  the  northward, 
and  one  to  the  southward;  and  instead  of  the  single 
sepulchral  chamber  in  the  rock,  with  an  ante-room, 
which  we  find  in  aU  the  other  pyramids  of  this  and 
other  groups  (except  the  largest  at  Gizeh),  it  contmns 
four  detached  chambers.  It  is  surrounded,  besides,  by 
a  w^,  nine  feet  thick,  composed  of  rudely-squared 
stones.  The  circumstance  of  its  being  built  in  degrees 
(it  had  BOX  degrees  or  stories,  each  of  which  was  succes- 
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sively  smaller  than  the  one  below  it,  and  had  the  shape 
of  a  truncated  pyramid)  is  a  peculiarity  common  to  it 
and  several  others  of  thia  group.  Whether  the  facing 
were  composed  of  single  blocks  of  granite,  cannot  be 
determined.  General  Minutoli  was  the  first  who  opened 
it  in  1821.  According  to  Perring  '**,  there  are  tombs  in 
its  vicinity.  No.  6.  upon  the  plan,  containing  scutcheons 
of  early  Kings  ;  and  we  are  enabled,  by  personal  com- 
munication with  himself,  to  complete  his  own  published 
accounts.  The  names  of  the  Kings  he  discovered  are 
Tetkarra  and  Ra-n'-seser  (Rasoaia),  the  second  and  eighth 
Kings  of  the  3rd  Dynasty.  This  is  conclusive  proof 
that  it  is  here  where  we  must  look  for  the  three  royal 
tombs  still  undiscovered. 

Unfortunately,  neither  General  Minutoli  nor  Perring 
found  a  royal  scutcheon  in  the  ruins.  The  standard 
name  that  was  found  exhibits  the  very  same  character 
as  the  titles  of  the  later  Kings  of  thia  and  the  following 
Dynasty.  Must  it  not  have  been  built  by  the  chief  of 
the  3rd  Dynasty,  and  intended  as  a  sepulchre  for  him- 
self, the  Giant  King,  and  his  co-regents  ?  Thia  seems 
also  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  its  fronts  not 
facing  exactly  the  cardinal  points.  It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  first  Memphite  building,  not  a  later  one, 
aa  all  the  others  have  the  astronomical  direction  accu- 
rately observed. 

A  section  of  it  is.  given  in  PI.  XXIII.  Most  of  the 
stone  (square  slabs?)  comes  &om  the  eastern  face  of 
the  mountain  on  which  it  is  erected,  91  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  plain,  the  rest  from  Mokattam.  The  bulk 
of  the  masonry  inside  conaiate  of  loose  rubble,  inclosed 
within  walls  9  feet  thick  (C  C),  composed   of  rudely 

"'  Perring,  F^mids,  iii.  p.  38.  At  k  the  name  of  Fsamme- 
tichas  n.  was  found  in  tombs  irregularly  arched,  and  at  F  crimmals 
on  their  knees,  is  very  coarse  wrappings,  with  their  hands  or  feet 
chopped  aS,  ftc 
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squared  stones,  and  set  to  the  angle  of  the  external 
face.  Additional  walls,  10  feet  thick,  have  been  built 
on  north  and  south.  A  great  deal  of  mortar  yres  used, 
but  some  of  the  masonry  of  the  southern  front  is  of  a 
better  quality.  The  length  of  the  original  base,  from 
north  to  south,  was  351  ft.  2  in.;  from  east  to  west, 
393  ft.  11  in.  ;  the  original  height  was  200  ft.  5  in. ; 
the  present,  196  ft.  5  in.  We  have  already  mentioned 
that  it  had  four  entrances. 

One  c^  them  is  in  a  pit  52  feet  from  the  building,  11 
feet  to  the  westward  of  the  centre  of  the  northern 
front.  The  pit  opens  into  a  passage,  horizontal  for 
about  120  feet,  which  afterwards  descends  by  a  very 
circuitous  and  evidently  secret  way,  as  represented  in 
the  drawing,  to  the  large  apartment.  The  centre  of 
the  main  entrance  is  36  feet  to  the  eastward  of  the 
centre  of  the  northern  front.  It  was  insularly  cut 
out,  and  originally  above  10  feet  wide ;  the  masonry 
being  afterwards  carried  up  so  that  it  was  only  3  ft. 
5  in.  in  the  centre,  176  ft.  5  in.  long,  and  leads  into 
the  sepulchral  chamber,  7  ft.  6  in.  above  the  floor. 
The  third  entrance,  179  ft.  6  in.  long,  is  only  5  ft.  to 
the  east  of  the  centre  of  the  northern  front,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  building.  It  communicates  with 
a  recess  in  the  upper  part  of  the  western  side  of  the 
great  apartment,  where  a  groove  had  been  cut  ap- 
parently for  a  plane.  Perring  was  the  first  who  dis- 
covered this  entrance. 

The  fourth  is  also  in  a  pit,  7  feet  east  of  the  centre 
of  the  southern  front  A  spacious  gallery,  166  ft.  3  in. 
long,  leads  from  the  pit  to  a  recess  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  great  chamber,  70  feet  above  the  floor. 
The  ceiling  is  supported  by  a  row  of  twenty-two  short 
columns,  formed  of  black  compact  limestone.  These 
columns  are  wedged  in,  above  and  below,  with  wood, 
and  most  of  them  have  naturally  been  cracked  by  the 
weight.   On  the  Wocks  there  are  hieroglypfaical  inscrip- 
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tiotu,  wbich  have  been  cut  through,  and  conseqvendy  they 
must  have  been  taJcenfrom  some  other  building.'^  Thirty 
mommies,  apparently  undisturbed,  without  coffins  — 
corpses,  perhaps,  of  officials  employed  in  the  building, 
and  th«r  wives,  or  even  of  persons  who  have  been 
buried  Bubsequently — were  found  in  this  gallery.  Per- 
ring  unwrapped  them,  but  found  nothing  of  any  value. 
Upon  the  body  of  a  female  lay  some  of  the  common 
stone  idols. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  building  is  the 
great  sepulchral  chamber  (PI.  XXIV.),  24  feet  by  23 
&om  east  to  west.  It  is  precisely  in  the  centre  of  the 
pyramid,  and  was  77  feet  high.  It  was  supported 
above  by  cross-bearers.  One  of  the  two  principal  beams, 
though  broken  in  the  middle,  was  still  in  its  place ;  the 
other  was  thrown  down  with  the  ceiling.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  falling  in,  the  room  was  covered  by 
the  rubble-work  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
dome.  The  floor  was  choked  up  with  rubbish  to  the 
height  of  25  feet.  The  sides  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally cased.  The  sarcophagus  had  disappeared ;  and 
the  statement  of  the  Arabs,  that  General  MinutoU  found 
one  there,  is  not  confirmed  by  his  own  account  of  it 
through  Segato.  In  the  floor,  which  is  made  of  blocks 
of  granite,  a  singular  Hide  chamber  was  discovered  10 
feet  long,  5  feet  4^  inches  high,  the  entrance  to  which 
had  been  closed  by  a  colossal  stopper  of  granite  w^gh- 
ing  four  tons.  A  few  hieroglyphics  were  found  slightly 
scratched  in  the  comer  of  the  chamber.  General  Minu- 
toU thought  it  to  be  a  snudl  sanctuary  where  the  priests 
delivered  oracles.  We  agree  with  Perring  that  the 
colossal  stopper  would  very  much  have  impeded  ihe 
manipulations  necessary  in  this  sort  of  jugglery.    With- 

'«  Birch,  in  hia  explanation  of  the  hieroglyphics  in  Perring's  work 
(p.  53.  seq.),  thinks  that  tliese  inacriptions  cannot  be  older  than  the 
13th  Djiaaty,  Tet  he  admits  that  the  formulas,  which  appear  to 
him  of  a  later  date  than  the  Memphite  kings,  occur  in  the  Ttjnutj  of 
the  SeBorleacns,  which  we  know  belongs  to  the  Old  Empire. 
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out  the  block,  it  wotild  not  have  been  more  secret  than 
the  rest  of  the  apartment ;  and  with  it,  to  speak  intel- 
ligibly could  not  have  been  easy,  but  breathing  impos- 
sible. Perring  thinks  it  was  a  treasury.  Had  it  con- 
tained a  sarcophagus,  some  remains  of  it  would  certainly 
have  been  found ;  it  could  not  have  been  removed 
through  the  present  forced  entrance,  unless  it  bad  been 
broken  into  small  pieces.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whe- 
ther the  little  nook  was  ever  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  designed.  A  treasury  of  Rhampsinitus  in 
the  Field  of  Pj^ramids,  indeed,  does  not  appear  to  us 
very  probable. 

From  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  large  apartment 
a  passage  below  the  level  of  the  floor  communicates 
with  two  smaller  rooms,  one  20  feet  6  inches,  the  other 
18  feet  8  inches  long,  each  of  them,  5  feet  l^inch  wide, 
and  6  feet  5  inches  high.  The  floor  and  ceiling  are 
fonned  of  the  rock ;  the  sides  were  once  lined  with  cal- 
careous stone,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  convex 
pieces  of  bluish-green  porcelain,  inscribed  on  the  back 
with  a  hieroglyphic,  the  impression  of  which  remained 
on  the  cement.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  door- 
ways of  one  of  these  apartments ;  that  of  the  other 
has  also  hieroglyphics  scratched  on  with  black  paint. 
Burton  copied  them  both.^*'  At  the  top  there  are  all 
the  royal  titles,  from  the  standard-name  downwards, 
except  the  name.  By  the  side  are  the  Horus  and 
Fschent. 

There  are  niches  cut  in  the  passage,  as  if  to  receive 
mummies. 

The  recesses  made  in  the  sides  of  the  great  passage 
were  clearly  intended  for  royal  tombs,  as  remains  of 
valuable  sarcophagi  were  found  in  them.  The  lower 
pasaages,  leading  to  them,  were  nearly  filled  with  broken 
vases  of  marble  and  alabaster. 

I T  Eic.  Hierog.  PL  XXVIL  Minntoli,  Eeise,  1824,  p.  405—407, 
PL  XXVm.    Segeto,  Saggi  pittorici,  Firenw,  1827,  fwc  seoondo. 
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Perriog  made  numerous  excavations  in  search  of 
otber  apartments,  especially  to  the  westward  of  the 
large  one,  but  without  success.  The  pyramid  had  been 
surrounded  by  an  enclosure,  within  and  near  the  north- 
eastern angle  of  which  stood  two  smaller  pyramids. 
There  are  remtuns  of  them,  consisting  of  two  mounds 
of  ruined  masonry  120  feet  in  diameter  and  28  feet 
high. 

Oo  the  southern  side,  the  French  are  said  to  hare 
endeavoured  to  force  an  entrance  with  artillery. 

Of.  the  other  pyramids  composing  this  group,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  describing  merely  the 
points  which  are  peculiar  to  them.  The  measurements 
are  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  first  seems  to  have  been  built  in  stepa.  The 
inside  presents  alternate  masses  of  brickwork  and 
rubblework.  The  original  height  is  not  given;  the 
present  height  is  59  feet,  and  the  platform  at  top  is 
50  feet  square. 

The  second,  " Haram  el  Mekurbaej"  the  broken  or 
serrated  pyramid,  was  opened  by  Marucchi  in  1831. 
The  inside  exhibits  large,  unsquared  stones,  rudely 
put  together.  The  passages,  as  well  as  apartments, 
are  cut  in  the  rock.  The  sepulchral  chamber  has  an 
inner  and  outer  apartment,  with  a  pointed  roof,  like  the 
Queen's  Chamber  in  the  great  Pyramid.  Beyond  that 
a  passage  communicates  with  two  side-rooms.  The 
principal  apartments  are  lined  with  Mokattam  stone; 
the  blocks  which  form  the  aides  are  not  laid  horizon- 
tally, but  slope  away,  like  those  in  the  Queen's  Chamber. 
In  the  inner  one  were  found  the  remains  of  a  plain 
basalt  sarcophagus,  which  was  wrenched  out  of  its 
ori^nal  position.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  floor  has 
been  torn  up,  both  here  and  in  the  other  apartments, 
doubtless  in  search  of  treasure,  which,  instead  of  being 
buried  there,  was  expended  on  this  gigantic  work. 
The  entrance  is  beyond  the  base,  in  the  rock.    No  tra<% 
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of  any  casing  was  found.  A  piece  of  granite  slab^ 
which  served  as  a  Uniog  for  hewn  stones,  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  some  particular  fitting,  perhaps  in  the  great 
apartments.  It  was  originally  H6  feet  6  inches  high, 
at  present  108. 

The  fourth  pyramid,  to  the  southward  of  the  large 
one,  was  cased  with  compact  limestone  from  Turah,  the 
ruins  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  inner  wall,  lie  in  heaps 
about  it.  Perring  did  not  open  it.  The  height  was 
-apparently  62  feet. 

The  fifth  is  the  only  one  of  thera  all  built  entirely 
with  stone  from  the  Arabian  quarries.  On  that  account 
it  is  the  most  mutilated,  as  it  was  itself  used  as  a 
quarry  by  the  neighbouring  villagers.  The  height  is 
about  40  feet 

The  sixth,  Haram  ea  Shauaff  (the  Pyranud  of  the 
Watchman),  because  it  was  one  of  the  stations  where 
a  look-out  was  kept  for  the  Bedouins,  built  of  nn- 
-squared  stones,  had  a  casing  of  blocks  from  Mokattam^ 
which  is,  however,  almost  entirely  removed.  Opposite 
each  of  the  four  fronts,  about  220  feet  from  them,  are 
the  traces  of  two  small  buildings,  perhaps  temples, 
similar  to  those  opposite  the  eastern  fronts  of  the  tikree 
larger  pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

The  sevenA  is  a  small  pyramid  about  100  feet  to  the 
north-east  of  the  last,  now  27  feet  high,  but  almost 
totally  destroyed. 

■  The  eighth,  Haram  es  Siadtn  (the  Pyramid  of  the 
Hunters),  was  cased  with  Mokattam  stone,  and  is  almost 
wholly  destroyed.    Its  present  height  is  87  feet. 

The  ninth,  similar  to  it  !n  style  and  appearance, 
built  in  steps,  and  formed  of  small  stones,  is  now  75  feet 
high.  It  is  called  Haram  el  Muatamety  from  Mustabet  el 
Farftn,  "the  Throne  of  Pharaoh,"  which  is  near  it: 
apparently  a  tomb  built  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and 
in  two  stories,  the  lower  of  which  has  five  courses  of 
masoDiy,  each  about  6  feet  high,  the  upper  also,  five, 
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«ach  5  feet  3  inches  in  height.  On  tfae  northern  and 
Bouthem  fitces,  Bimilor  blocks  form  a  kind  of  parapet  4 
feet  high  and  23  wide.  With  t^ese  the  ori^nal  hei^ 
iraa  60  feet  3  inches.  Attempts  to  find  an  <q>ening 
were  apparently  unenccessfiil. 

Among  all  these  pyramids,  then,  there  are,  strictly 
speaking,  only  two  which,  compared  with  those  <^ 
Abouseer,  can  be  called  large.  That  of  Zotoyet  el  Arrutn 
is  only  61  feet,  that  of  Reegah  only  49,  thd  middle 
one  of  the  three  small  pyramids  near  that  of  Men- 
keres  only  68,  that  of  &isycfais  at  Dashoor  only  90, 
the  northern  one  <^  Lisht  the  same,  the  southern  68. 
As  these  do  not  form  part  of  a  group  with  larger 
pyramids,  it  is  probaMe  that  they,  as  well  as  most  if 
not  all  the  pyramids  of  Sakkarah,  may  be  considered 
Tombs  of  Kings.  The  latter  may  have  been  bmlt  by 
earlier  Kings  of  the  3rd  Dynasty. 

The  uxth,  ei^th,  and  ninth,  as  well  as  the  "  Throne 
of  Pharaoh,"  Ue  in  a  transverse  valley,  leading  to  tfae 
Fayoom,  where  was  the  tomb  of  Ism&ndes.  Can  these 
be  the  pyramids  of  bis  predecesscff  Mnevis  and  his 
family,  which  Manetho  seems  to  call  those  of  Kokome  ? 

We  cannot,  at  present,  push  the  investigation  ftirther, 
but  subjoin  an  Appendix,  which  will  certainly  be  as 
welcome  to  our  readers,  as  it  was  to  ourselves.  Per- 
ring  hit  upon  the  hf^py  idea  of  applying  the  standwrd 
of  the  Egyptian  measure,  the  cubit  cMnputed  by  him 
at  1*713  ft.,  to  thcBe  buildings  which  he  measured  very 
accurately,  and  of  calculating  by  it  the  principal  mea- 
surements which  are  still  determinable. 

A  Table,  originally  intended  for  Vyse^s  work,  but 
which  was  printed  here  for  the  first  time,  contains  a 
comparative  synopsis.  Perring  has  besides  this  reduced 
all  the  measures  of  the  three  great  pyramids  of  Giz^ 
to  the  Egyptian  unit.  The  idea  which  led  him  to  this 
originated  with  Newton  and  was  followed  np  by  him 
witii  wonderiUl  ingenuity.  It  has  been  alluded  to 
at  the  close  of  our  Preliminary  otserrations  to  (his 
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Book.  The  principal  dimensionB  of  the  pyramid  pro- 
bably bear  a  relative  proportion  to  the  standard  of  the 
Egyptian  measure,  the  cubit.  Newton  accordingly 
looked  for  and  discovered  its  real  length  by  means 
of  the  measures  of  the  principal  apartment  in  the 
largest  pyramid.  Since  that  time  we  have  made  an 
advance.  The  savam  belonging  to  the  expedition  of 
Napoleon  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  principal  measures 
in  several  Egyptian  buildings  to  ttte  same  relative  pro- 
portion. The  plan  they  adopted  for  that  purpose  wa« 
a  complicated  one.  Perring's  method  was  the  following. 
He,  first  of  all,  after  taking  a  Tery  exact  measure- 
ment of  all  the  parts  of  the  three  great  pyramids,  the  first 
and  third  of  which  may  be  called  pre-eminently  the  mo- 
dels of  all  Egyptian  buildings,  tested  Newton's  assump- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit,  and  reduced  all  the 
measares  to  it.  With  the  results  in  his  hand,  he  then 
'asked  himself  the  question,  whether  the  height  is  in  a 
given  ratio  to  the  base?  The  answer  was  very  sur- 
prising. In  the  lai^est  pyramid,  the  height  :  the  base 
::  5  :  8,  in  regular  Egyptian  cubits.  Both  these 
measurements,  even  in  the  other  two  pyramids,  come 
cnt  in  cubits  without  fractions,  although  there  is  not 
the  same  exact  proportion  between  the  height  and  the 
base.  The  lar^st  pyramid  therefore  is  most  peculiarly 
the  mathematical  one  among  the  pyramids,  as  the  pyra- 
mids are  among  baildings.  A  direct  section  of  it  gives 
the  following  proportion : 

Half  the  base  :  perpendicular  h^ht 
: :  height  of  the  side  :  whole  base. 

The  proportion  between  the  first  and  second  pyramid 
u  as  7  to  8. 

In  t^e  other  pyramids,  owing  to  their  mutilation, 
we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  trace  the  same  ac- 
curate   proportions;    but    the    standard   of    measure 
which  is  discovered  seems  to  be  guaranteed  even  here 
c  c  2 
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in  the  most  striking  manner  by  there  being  no  frae> 
tional  parts.  We  muat  leave  our  readers  to  examine  the 
details  in  Ferring's  own  moat  valuable  work.  We  may, 
however,  state  with  confidence  that  the  measurements 
of  the  pyramids  are  now  for  the  first  time  ascert^ned 
in  a  more  certain  and  intelligible  manner  than  they 
ever  were,  perhaps,  since  their  erection.  The  plan  of 
a  pyramid  might  be  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
royal  family  or  in  a  temple,  bat  the  pyramid  itself 
was  a  sealed  book  even  to  the  successor  of  its  occupant, 
unless — which  was  an  exceptional  case — it  were  des- 
tined to  be  also  his  own  resting-place. 

The  sacred  guardian  of  the  field  of  the  pyramids, 
the  great  Sphinx,  has  alone  baffled  explanation.  Does 
the  hallowed  form  of  the  god  contain  in  it  a  royal 
mummy,  as  stated  by  Pliny  ?  And  who  was  the  tra^ 
ditionary  Harmai^  the  Beloved  of  Horus  ?  Was  he  a 
JKing  of  the  Old  Empire?  We  have  discovered  no 
name  that  sounds  like  it.  Or  was  it  erected  by  the 
fourth  Tuthmosis,  a  £ing  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  whose 
votive  inscription  is  recorded  on  the  little  temple  be- 
tween the  fore-paws?  If  so,  what  did  he  intend  to 
represent  when  he  erected  the  gigantic  figure  ?  There 
being  no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  it  to  belong  to 
-the  Old  Empire,  standing  there,  as  it  does,  completely 
isolated,  as  appears  on  the  title  page  to  the  fonner 
volume,  where  it  is  affixed  as  the  motto  to  the  object  of 
this  work,  we  must  desist  from  any  further  inquiry 
here.  The  Sphinx  maintains  her  rights  —  she  is  sdll 
the  enigma  of  history. 

The  name,  assuredly,  is  no  more  Egyptian  than  the 
^x  assigned  to  it  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  otherwise  with 
the  name  of  the  pyramids,  which  ia  certainly  not 
Greek.  We  believe  it  to  be  Egyptian,  and  that  it  can 
decidedly  be  explained  from  the  Egyptian,  in  spite  of 
the  various  opinions  which  have  prevailed  upon  the 
-subject.  According  to  the  analogy  of  other  Egyptian 
names,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  our  behef 
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that  the  conjecture  thrown  out  by  the  ingenious  and 
learned  Ignazio  de  Rossi  is  the  correct  one.  He  con- 
siders the  word  pyramid  to  be  pe-ram,  the  lofty. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  the  root  rem  for  high, 
the  same  as  the  Semitic,  and  there  seems  to  be  some 
authority  for  rama  signifying  heigkt.^^  The  pronun- 
ciation of  the  article  is  the  same  as  in  the  purdmis  of 
Herodotus,  for  pe-r6mi,  man. 

Respecting  the  particular  purpose  for  which  the 
Pyramids  were  designed,  we  have  satisfactorily  shown, 
in  the  foregoing  inquiry,  that  they  are  exclusively 
gigantic  covers  of  rocfcy  tombs,  built  with  great  skill 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  ravages  of  ages,  and  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  neither  contain  a  sepulchral  chamber 
nor  large  apartment.     The  largest  pyramid  is  the  only 

>*■  j^nazio  de  Bosai,  Et^mologin  EgTptiie,  p.  159.  Silvestre  de 
Sacyi  ObserratioDS  eur  la  N^om  dea  P/ramides,  Mag.  Encyd.  vi.  p. 
44.  seqq.  See  the  various  conjectures  of  different  scholars  compiled 
in  Jomard's  Bemarqaea  et  Bechercbes  sur  les  Fyraraides  d'Egypte 
(IteKriptton  ^EgTpte,  AntiqniUs,  M^moires,  t.  ix.),  p.  528.  suqq. 
SUrettre  de  Sacy's  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  does  not  explain  tbe 
Arabic  name  keram,  Aaram,  which  he  supposes  to  contain  the  root 
of  the  word  in  question.  He  assumes,  therefore,  that  hami, 
Arabiei,  "  hallowed,"  "  forbidden,"  contained  the  real  signification, 
And  that  pi  was  made  into  imp  from  an  erroneous  notion  lliat  its 
etjrmology  came  from  fire^  We  think  this  inadmieeible  in  the  present 
State  of  Egyptian  research.  An  Arabic  word  with  the  Egyptiao 
article  prefixed  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  Arabic  designation 
may  indeed,  in  the  Arabic  view,  be  explained  as  De  Sacy  proposes. 
Perhaps  even  Adier's  ides,  that  it  comes  from  the  root  for  "  high," 
which  is  Bimilar  to  the  Egyptian,  may  be  admissible  in  Arabic. 
Ewald  considers  tbe  charaboth  or  ehyrabolh  (niD*in)>  ^°^'  "'•  ^**» 
W  a  Semitic  version  of  the  Egyptian  word ;  and  he  translates  the 
welUnown  passage  thus : 

"  There  ehoold  I  have  sunk  into  repose, 

I  should  have  found  rest  there,  in  sleep  r 
With  the  kings  and  counsellors  of  the  earth. 

Who  built  themselves  pyramids."  Book  of  Job,  p.  80. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  interchange  of  m  and  6  ;  bat  as  we  con- 
sider pi-ram  or  ram  to  be  Egyptian,  we  have  no  means  of  ex.- 
plainiog  the  eh  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  word. 
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exeeptioa,  owing,  indeed,  to  particular  circumatancea 
which  we  think  we  have  to  a  certain  degree  explained. 
It  is  the  only  one  which  contains  two  chambers,  one 
of  which  served  for  a  tomb.  Its  construction,  as  well 
as  the  pains  bestowed  on  concealing  and  bamcadoing 
all  the  approaches  to  it,  have  been  accounted  for  in 
reference  to  one  single  object — that  of  protecting  the 
hallowed  corses  of  the  Kings,  as  &r  as  hnnian  power 
and  human  ingenuity  could  do  so^  from  destruction. 
But  how  are  we  to  explain  their  having  such  an 
object?  Were  the  hieroglyphics  complete,  and  could 
we  thoroughly  understand  them,  they  could  not  answer 
the  question.  The  idea  which  gave  birth  to  thosa 
wondrous  edifices,  one  after  the  other,  during  a  period 
of  almost  a  thousand  years,  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  is 
itself  a  hieroglyphic,  and  a  very  mysterious  one.  Its 
investigation  belongs  to  the  Fifth  Book.  The  longing 
desire  to  solve  this  and  similar  problems  should  give 
US  fresh  courage  in  making  a  further  research  for  the 
path  to  pure  history  through  the  wilderness  of  chrono- 
logy ;  but  it  should  also  inculcate  the  duty  o{  ndther 
turning  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left  from  the 
straight  course,  when  the  inquiry  itself  does  not  im- 
peratively demand  it.  "We  must  first,  however,  test 
the  reality  of  a  period,  the  so-called  Hyksos-period, 
which  comprises  another  thousand  years  of  the  chrono- 
logy of  Egypt  and  of  the  world.  It  is  one  which  has 
been  repeatedly  abridged,  and  even  altogether  dis- 
carded, from  a  feeling  ihtt  by  so  doing  the  interests  of 
chronology  would  be  best  consulted.  We  will,  however, 
take  our  leave  of  the  Old  Empire  by  expressing  a 
firm  conviction  that  no  one  will  ever  succeed  either 
in  extending  its  length  to  several  thousands  of  years, 
or  in  curtailing  the  history  of  mankind  of  almost  eleven 
centuries,  the  thread  of  which,  after  being  drawn  through 
eight  and  thirty  reigns,  we  have  wound  at  last  round 
the  weather-beaten  apex  of  Thirty  Pyramids. 
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MAKBTHO. 


Scribe  and  Sebolar  of  Tboth,  on  the  buik  of  the  Sebennjt«  wKten 

Thou  qoaff'dat  historical  lore  from  th'  halloir'd  page  of  the  Put. 
Comuda  of  aagea  of  old,  deep  import  of  mystical  coatoma, 

Hkmi  halt  interpreted  all  full;  to  straDgen  and  friends. 
Deed*  of  the  Primitive  Time  by  th;  honeat  research  were  unraveird  ; 

Boldlj  illumin'd  thj  torch  darkneas  of  thousands  of  years. 
Lo,  at  thy  bidding  array*d,  stand  the  series  of  long  generations, 

Monarchs  in  Egypt  who  reign'd,  Menes  the  first  of  their  race ; 
Here  a  Sesoetria  i^tpears,  here  the  Ramesside,  here  Amenophia ; 

Each  in  hta  order  arrang'd  by  thy  interpreUng  wand. 
Reacued  by  thee  from  decay  live  long-lml  heroic  achierements, 

Worka  of  immortal  renown,  exploita  of  glorioui  anna. 
Fables  grew  into  Troth,  and  the  praiaea  of  earlier  heroea 

"niere  on  the  hallowed  apot  burst  on  the  ear  of  the  Greek. 
Loudly  by  thee  were  proclaim'd  all  the  wrongs  by  the  people  endured, 

Tietima  of  each  in  their  tnm — Conquerors,  Tyrants,  and  Prieata, 
Faithful  Scribe  of  the  goda,  all  these  by  thy  pen  were  recorded  I 

Glio'a  and  Kemesia'  Priest,  Clio'a  and  Nemesis'  Son. 
Tet  the  perveraioiii  of  Fraad  and  tbe  hand  ofthe  Spoilers  have  marr'd  thee, 

In  thy  scanty  remaina  barely  an  echo  snrrivea. 
Folly  it  aeem'd  to  tbe  wiae ;  thou  thyself  e'en  wast  call'd  a  deceiver, 

Doom'd  to  be  crush'd  by  a  friend  in  his  Procrustean  bed. 
Hien  the  Geidoa  arose  whom  Hermea  himcelf  had  inatructed. 

And  each  myalical  Mgn  grew  in  his  hand  into  aound. 
Scutcbetws  were  tnc'd  upon  stones,  whose  records  thyself  bad'st  conaulted ; 

Each  echoed  back  tbe  response — Hanetbo  gave  ns  our  name ! 
Grateful  I  offer  to  thee  whatever  through  thee  I  have  learned ; 

Truth  have  I  sought  at  thy  hand ;  Truth  have  I  fonnd  by  thy  aid. 
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GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 


Is  the  third  Book  of  this  work,  the  last  which  wiU  be 
exdustrelj  devoted  to  Egyptian  research,  the  chrono- 
logy of  the  Middle  and  New  Empires  will  be  discussed, 
and,  as  far  as  practicable  at  this  stage,  be  established 
upon  a  critical  basis.  It  consists  of  two  main  divisions, 
the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  Hyksos,  or  period  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings ;  the  second,  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Empire.  The  first  division  comprises  consequently 
the  largest  portion  of  the  13th  Thebau  Dynasty  of 
Manetho,  and  all  the  rest  between  it  and  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  18th.  The  seccmd  contains  the  other 
]  3  Dynasties  down  to  the  30th.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  show,  from  exclusively  Egyptian  authorities,  that 
about  nine  centuries  belong  to  the  Middle  Empire, 
thirteen  to  the  New.  We  shall,  however,  reserve  to  the 
following  Book  the  extraneous  synchronisms  which  will 
assist  ua  in  computing  the  chronology  of  this  obscure 
period. 

The  present  Book,  indeed,  both  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  and  the  plan  of  the  work,  will  be  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  period  before  us, 
as  portrayed  on  Egyptian  monuments  and  in  the 
Egyptian  annals.  It  must  consequently  exclude  all 
such  inquiries  as  presuppose  the  investigation  of  the 
historical  or  astronomical  synchronisms. 

The  epoch  of  the  Middle  Empire  falls  within  so  early 
a  stage  of  national  history  that  these  extraneous  syn* 
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chrouisms  will  be  of  far  less  assistance  to  us  than  they 
are  in  the  succeeding  New  Empire.  In  Egypt  itself 
even,  unfortunately,  no  great  historical  monuments 
exist  of  the  greater  portion  of  it.  Royal  pyramids 
ceased  to  be  erected  at  Memphis  altogether  on  the  &11 
of  the  Old  Empire  and  its  occupation  by  tribes  of  Pales-  * 
tinian  and  Arab  ioTaders.  In  the  Tbebaid  even,  in- 
deed,  but  few  remains  of  public  buildings  are  still  in 
existence.  It  is,  however,  an  erroneous  idea,  utterly 
unfounded  in  fact,  that  we  possess  no  monuments  of 
this  middle  period.  The  Palestine- Arab  races  who 
occupied  Memphis  have  certainly  not  left  behind  them 
in  Egypt  monumental  remains  any  more  than  they 
have  in  their  own  homes.  They  were,  however,  masters 
only  of  so  much  of  the  Delta  as  was  necessary  for 
keeping  open  the  communication  between  Memphis  and 
the  large  frontier  fortress  of  Pelusium,  their  proper 
capital.  The  rest  of  the  country  is  expressly  statecl 
to  have  been  governed  by  native,  though  tributary, 
Princes.  We  not  only  may,  but  actually  do,  possess 
monuments  of  the  latter,  especially  of  the  Theban 
l)ynastie8.  Monumental  inscriptions,  the  greater  part 
of  which,  it  is  true,  relate  to  private  matters,  mention 
more  than  thirty  Kings  of  that  epoch.  One  portion  of 
these  we  identify  as  the  same  represented  seated,  thirty 
in  number,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Ancestral  Hall  of 
Tuthmosis  III.,  who  are  either  a  selection  or  the  entire 
genealogical  series  of  the  Theban  Princes.  Another 
portion,  though  equally  well  authenticated,  are  wanting 
in  that  Tablet.  The  number  of  Theban  Kings  regis- 
tered in  the  Papyrus  of  the  Ramesside  epoch  was  evi- 
dently at  least  as  great  as  in  Manetho,  namely,  sixty  * 
and  several  of  the  names  still  le^ble  are  either  those 
of  the  Tablet  of  Kamak,  or  known  to  us  on  contem- 
porary monuments. 

These  indisputable  facts  in  Egyptian  research  will, 
at  all  events,  have  the  effect  of  removing  a  prejudice 
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which,  however  generally  entertained,  is  nevertheless 
wholly. unwarranted.  They  will  also  establish  the  fol- 
lowing points — first,  that  there  was  a  tradition  of  the 
Middle  Empire  as  historical,  if  not  so  generally  cir- 
culated because  unfruitful  in  memorable  exploits,  yet 
based  on  the  entries  of  annals  which  can  be  shown  to 
have  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  New  Empire  — > 
and  secondly,  that  contemporary  monuments  still  extant 
and  already  analysed  confirm  this  tradition.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  here  no  guide  of  the  Alexandrian  School 
whom  we  can  collate  with  the  List  of  Eratosthenes. 
"We  have,  however,  that  of  Apollodorus,  his  learned 
successor,  who  published  that  List  and  performed  the 
very  same  task  for  the  Middle  Empire.  Unfortunately, 
Syncellus  has  only  transmitted  the  number  of  the  names 
of  the  Theban  Kings  of  that  epoch,  without  even  adding 
the  length  of  the  whole  period  in  Apollodorus,  still  less 
that  of  the  individual  reigns.  It  is  however  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  number  53  tallies  satisfactorily  with 
the  corresponding  60  Theban  Kings  in  Manetho  with 
453  years,  the  first  ten  of  whom  belong  to  the  Old 
Empire.  The  main  question  still  is,  what  was  the 
length  of  the  whole  period  ?  It  cannot  be  answered 
till  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  Epitomists,  as  well  as 
the  Monuments  and  Tablet  of  Tuthmosis,  has  been 
jnade.  Unfortunately,  the  Epitomists  only  give  us 
throughout  this  whole  period  the  number  of  the  reigns 
of  the  ini^vidual  Dynasties  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  Shepherd  Dynasty,  and  besides  that,  only  the  sum 
total  of  the  reigns  which  were  doubtless  entered  singly 
hf  Manetho.  Here,  therefore,  the  mistakes  of  tran- 
script in  the  two  Lists  cannot  be  tested  by  the  entries 
of  the  individual  Kings  and  the  epilogi  of  their  ag- 
gregate reigns. 

Such  are  the  foundations  and  materials  of  research 
.  in  the  Middle  Period.  The  term  Middle  Empire  is  not 
jatrictly  applicable  to  it,  nor  has  it  been  so  applied  except 
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for  the  B&ke  of  lirevity,  as  its  real  pecnliarity  oonsi^  in' 
its  marking  the  close  of  an  Egyptian  Empire.  The 
Empire  of  Menes  fell  to  pieces.  Warlike  hopdes  of  Be- 
douins mode  themeelves  masters  of  Memphis,  and  go- 
Temed  Lower  Egypt  with  military  severity.  They 
exhiUted  at  the  same  time  the  distaste  always  evinc^ 
by  Asiatics  for  the  provincialism  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
ligion and  priesthood.  Upper  Egypt,  it  is  true,  was  in 
the  hands  of  native  Princes,  some  <^  whom  still  existed 
also  in  die  Delta ;  but  they  were  tributary,  and  could 
make  no  claim  to  imperial  sovereignty,  although,  as  the 
Thebfui  monuments  testify,  they  bore  Pharaonic  titles. 

The  greater  part  of  our  inquiry,  therefore,  will  be 
devoted  to  the  '(^ronological  question,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  length  of  the  period.  In  an  historical 
point  of  view,indeed,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  imp^tantaiid 
attractive  in  this  epoch.  Egypt  had,  strictly  speaking, 
outlived  itself  as  a  portion  of  general  history.  Ev<n 
the  subsequent  restoration  produced  no  imposing  no* 
vdty,  and  its  brilliancy  was  but  short-lived  when  coo* 
fronted  with  new-blooming  Asia.  Were,  then  the  lustoiy 
of  this  epoch  still  extant,  its  details  would  claim  rather 
the  sympathy  of  the  archfBologist  than  -^e  historical  phi- 
loso^er.  So  much  the  more  important  and  attractive, 
accordingly,  is  t^e  chronological  inquiry.  Upon  the 
result  of  it  depends  die  possibility  of  our  being  in  a 
poMtion  to  answer  theC[uestion : 

**How  long  the  Middle  Period  lasted  from  the 
downfall  of  the  Old  to  the  commencement  of  the  New 
Empire?" 

Upon  this  again  turns  not  merely  the  possibility 
of  dovetailing  the  epoch  of  the  Old  Empire  bto  its 
place  in  history,  but  generally  of  obtaining  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  chronological  computation  of  tix 
historical  origines  of  nationid  history.  We  think  we 
have  established  in  the  fomaer  volume,  that  (ex- 
cepting the  Chinese,  which  stands  by  itself),  we  xhkscss 
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00  chromdogif  at  eUl  prior  to  Sc^omon.  It  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  Babylocian  and  Assyiian  mcmumaite 
vill  ever  furnish  a  complete  one.  If,  therefore,  the 
thread  of  Egyptian  chrcHioIogy  be  broken  off  between 
the  Old  and  New  Entires,  we  must  fall  bet^  upon 
aatroQomical  Bynchronisms,  whetho:  by  calculation  or 
observation,  and  these  can  only  be  succeBafuUy  applied 
where  the  limits  of  historical  ponibili^  are  not  too 
undefined  and  distant. 

In  thg  New  JEmpire^  it  is  true,  ihin  is  so  far  from 
being  the  cas^  that  we  have  in  its  historical  mtxiu- 
ments  more  ample  materials,  not  merely  for  chrono- 
loffical  but  also  for  historical  researdi,  aiid  are  brought 
at  an  early  period  into  important  and  interestipg  oou- 
tact  with  the  great  stream  of  nrnTcrsal  lust<»y.  This 
indeed  held  out  a  t^nptation  to  deviate  a  little  from 
the  sober  path  we  chalked  out  at  starting  for  this  stage 
of  our  inquiry.  Upon  mature  reflection,  hoiroTer, 
it  seemed  more  advisable  to  exclude  here,  as  elsewhere, 
every  hiatiHioal  investigiUion  not  directly  connected 
mth  chronological  points,  and  still  more  so,  the  com- 
plete enumeration  and  illustration  of  the  monuments. 
We  cannot  possibly  apply  any  extraneous  portion  of 
general  history  to  our  present  purpose  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  until  we  reach  the  summit  of  universal 
history  through  the  domain  of  Synchronisms.  AU 
the  rest,  however,  is  foreign  to  the  character  <tf  this 
work. 

In  the  present  edition,  therefore,  -we  shall  not  exceed 
the  limits  of  the  German  one  of  1845. 

Neither  has  it  been  found  necessary  to  make  any 
alteration  in  Ihe  method  of  the  inquiry.  It  will,  how- 
ever, it  is  hoped,  be  more  intelligible  now  to  many  of 
oar  readers,  when  they  see  the  whole  together,  than 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  some  particulars.  In  the 
meantime  the  position  of  Egyptian  research  has  been 
raaterialiy  inq>TOved  in  the  last  few  years,  e^iecially 
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from  tlie  careful  wtndy  applied  to  the  monuments  hy 
French  scholars.  When  I  first  commenced  this  portion 
-of  the  subject,  I  found  the  Hyksos  period  barely  re* 
cognised  even  by  Egyptologers  as  forming  a  great  epoch 
in  Egyptian  history.  Now,  I  have  only  to  defend  my 
nine  centuries  against  five  on  one  side  and  eighteen  on 
-the  other.  All  those  whose  studies  give  them  any  right 
to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject  now  admit  the  tripar. 
tite  nature  of  Egyptian  history.  The  negligence  of  some 
scholars  in  Germany,  who  choose  to  ignore  Egyptology, 
is  now  uniTcrsally  considered  in  Europe,  as  it  really  is 
— anachronistic  ignorance.  In  like  manner  the  dreamy 
notion  of  the  Scythians  being  the  Hyksos,  and  of  their 
having  built  the  pyramids,  has  disappeared  out  of  the 
domain  of  sdence,  and  only  been  retained  in  books 
which  evince  a  total  want  of  research  and  historical 
judgment. 

In  the  New  Empire  I  found  nothing  which  could  be 
relied  upon  prior  to  Sheshonk,  the  diief  of  the  20th 
Dynasty,  who  drove  the  son  of  Solomon  out  of  Jeru- 
-salem  and  plundered  the  Temple.  Champollion,  misled 
.by  his  brother's  chronological  studies,  had  failed  alto- 
gether in  his  restoration  of  the  Idtb  and  19th  Dynasties, 
which  prevented  him  from  being  right  in  the  20th  and 
2l8t.  A.ccordingly,  by  making  the  starting  point  too 
early  by  250  years,  the  harmony  between  the  monu- 
ments and  old  Koyal  Tablets  on  one  aide,  and  Manetho'a 
Lists  on  the  other,  was  destroyed.  The  English  critics 
did  no  more  than  dwell  upon  this  disagreement. 
When  I  gave  an  outline  of  my  restoration  of  these 
Dynasties  in  1832,  before  the  ArchBeological  Institute, 
I  had  setded  all  the  main  points  just  as  tiiey  were  pub- 
lished in  1845.  At  that  time  nobody  agreed  with  me, 
and  afterwards  Lepsius  only,  whose  concurrence  was 
certainly  of  great  weight.  1  believe  I  may  now  venture 
to  say  that  on  all  essential  points  the  first  critics  in 
'  France  and  England,  as  far  as  their  opinions  have  beep 
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promulgated,  agree  with  me.  In  saying  this,  I  am  vgtj  far 
from  intending  to  extol  myaelf,  but  simply  the  method  I 
have  pursued,  which  is  none  other  than  the  one  I  learned 
from  the  immortal  founder  of  Egyptology,  Champollion 
himself,  and  his  writings ;  and  as  regards  philology  and 
historical  criticism,  from  the  great  teachers  of  my  early 
years,  Heyne,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  Niebuhr.  For 
this  very  reason  also  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  as  there 
can  be  no  other  correct  method  of  pursuing  Egyp- 
tian science  but  the  one  laid  down  by  Champollion  and 
his  school,  so  there  can  be  no  sound  course  of  study 
in  pbiloli^y  and  historical  criticism  but  that  founded 
by  the  above-mentioned  scholars  —  a  school  to  which, 
among  our  contemporaries,  Bockh  and  Letronne,  Lassen 
and  Bumouf  belong.  Every  other  mode  will  inevitably 
prove  a  failure,  whether  it  be  the  result  of  speculation 
or  theological  prejudice. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


INTRODUCnOK     TO     THE     HTKSOS     PERIOD     AND     THE 
TBEATHENT  OF  IT. 


A. 

THE  OLD  BUFIBE,   AND  ITS  DECLINE. 

It  will  be  in  conformity  with  the  system  already  carried 
out  in  this  inquiry,  if  we  take  a  general  retrospect  of 
the  Old  Empire,  and  exhibit  as  concisely  as  possible  its 
more  prominent  historical  features,  before  we  plod  our 
weary  way  through  the  nine  monotonous  centuries 
which  intervene  between  it  and  the  New  Empire.  The 
connexion  between  the  Empire  of  the  Pyramids  and 
the  Middle  is  much  closer  than  is  generally  assumed  or 
implied.  Its  decline  took  place  during  the  earlier 
periods  of  a  new  Theban  dynasty,  in  which  line  the 
original  Pharaonic  race,  though  fallen  from  their  high 
estate  and  tributary  to  strangers  who  were  in  posses- 
sion of  Memphis,  was  still  continued.  This  surrey, 
which  is  carried  down  to  the  starting  point  of  our  new 
inquiry,  we  preface  by  a  collation  of  the  Lists  of  Erato- 
sthenes and  Manetho,  according  to  the  three  divisions 
which  the  history  of  the  Old  Empire  exhibits. 
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HTNOPTICAI,  TABLE  OF   THE 


ERATOSTMENEB. 

'^—^IZ'"' 

Klpn 

■"ISA"" 

Mnnsto  Anm*: 

jnrotUtnal.taiei. 

L  Rwt  Dyiartj-,  Thmilei 

L— V. 

190 

imdiTided  Empre,   190 

Il^TWrd  Djnuty,  Mem- 

VL-XIV. 

£94 

phitM,  ThiDite  ud  -Die- 

ftigot:  diTided  Empire. 

as4  jesra. 

IIL  Fourth  Drnmity,  Mem 

XV.— XIX. 

155 

phitei:    muted  Empire, 

155  ye»™. 

SetondDivMm. 

ApAPFUS   to  AxMKITKMfii, 

the  Decline,  373  Jitn : 

7«u  of  Uenei,  S7i>-S43. 

L  Sirtli    DyoBWy,   Mem- 

XX— XXIL 

107 

'rhebo-Memphite    Em- 

pire, 107  yew*. 

II.  SeTenih,  eighth  (Mem- 

XXIIL 

33 

phite)      ftnd      elermth 

ThebMi  Dynaity.     The 
Theban  Boom  of  Nanlef. 

nnd  Lower  Egypt 

XXIV.— XXXL 

144 

Third  DivUim. 

Be*toT>tioDtmdF»llorihe 

Empire  ;  year  of  Mene^ 

M3— 1076  i  334  jeWB. 

t— IV.  Twelfth  Dynarty 

XXXIL— XXXV. 

147 

U7  years. 

(Decline.) 

V.  Beginning  of  the  13tli 

xxxvL— xxxvm 

S7 

DjwMj,  ST  yean. 

Lenjrth  of  the  Empire     -         -        -        -         - 

38  Kings. 

107G  years. 
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CHRONOLOGT  OF   THE 

OLD  ElMPIBE. 

MAMETHO-a  IMPERIAL  DYNASTIES. 

Drn«a«. 

DjiuulT. 

Ki»n. 

Ybu". 

torlal  mnnolDn. 

I^inrat.  Ill,h«l 

Ki«g.. 

Y«n. 

rat 

(Thinite*) 
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SUBVET    OF  THE    EPOCHS    OF    THE   OLD    EMPIRE.       EXPLA- 
NATION OP  ITS  APPABENTLT  SUDDEN   DOWMFALL. 

Thb  first  period,  then,  comprises  569  years,  com- 
mencing with  the  foundation  of  one  Empire,  which 
comprehended  all  Egypt  as  the  united  duality  *'  of  the 
two  countries."  We  enter  upon  this  stage  of  it  from 
the  dark  background  of  centuries  of  the  modem  history 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  which,  though  unsatis- 
factorily computed  by  unknown  periods  of  the  history 
of  provincial  dynasties,  is  nevertheless  strictly  histo- 
rical. The  Egyptian  language  proves  that  under  this 
system  of  provincial  dynasties  there  existed  a  primeval 
unity  of  the  Egyptian  people  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
from  Syene  down  to  the  sea.  A  comparison  between 
it  (the  written  character  of  which  was  firmly  established 
a  few  centuries  after  Menes)  and  those  of  the  Upper 
Valley,  and  its  neighbours  (the  Ethiopians  and  Li- 
byans), as  well  as  those  of  the  Semitics  in  Africa  and 
Asia  (Abyssinia,  Arabia,  Palestine),  furnishes  equally 
substantial  proof  that  in  the  earliest  times  one  race  of 
people  must  have  successively  pressed  upon  another 
in  Egypt.  Traces  of  these  invasions  are  visible  in  the 
deposit  of  their  language.  The  tide  of  immigration 
poured  into  Egypt  from  Palestine,  from  Arabia,  in  the 
East,  and  from  the  cognate  tribes  of  Ethiopia  ia  the 
South ;  while,  during  this  process,  the  originally  A^atic 
people  of  the  Egyptian  Valley  of  the  Nile,  espetaally 
in  the  Thebaid,  had  gradually  formed  a  language, 
written  character  and  mythology,  and  by  means  of  all 
these  together  had  elaborated  s  peculiar  view  of  the 
world,  and  an  independent  expression  for  the  inter* 
course  between  mind  and  matter  as  well  as  the  Divinity, 
before  they  took  their  place  in  national  history. 
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By  this  means  the  basis  of  nationality  and  political 
union  was  laid.  One  province  naturaUy  united  itself 
to  another  from  a  feeling  of  internal  unity  and  the 
want  of  mutual  protection  and  cultivation,  each  having 
a  town  as  a  central  point,  and  a  priesthood  with  some 
princely  family  at  its  head.  Thus  a  Lower  and  Upper 
country  were  gradually  formed  by  progressive  union 
and  incorporation ;  and  the  distinction  was  never  lost 
sight  of  after  they  became  one  Empire  of  Egypt.  No 
sovereign  was  ever  called  Lord  of  Egypt,  but  "  Lord 
of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Country,"  of  the  *'  Two  Coun- 
tries." On  the  other  hand  this  title  was  naturally 
claimed  by  those  who  possessed  one  of  the  two  divi- 
sions, and  who  thought  they  had  a  right  to  the  other. 
On  this  basis  of  centuries,  or  rather  of  thousands  of 
years  of  Egyptian  foretime,  Menes  founded  tlie  Empire 
of  Egypt,  by  raising  the  people  who  inhabited  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  from  a  little  provincial  station  to 
that  of  an  historical  nation.  They  gained  this  latter 
position  by  abandoning  Ethiopia  and  turning  their 
steps  towards  Asia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Menes 
regulated  the  course  of  the  Nile  and  improved  its 
western  arm,  the  Joseph's  Canal.  On  the  soil  of  the 
Memphite  nome  thus  drained  and  become  solid  he  built 
the  almost  impregnable  city  of  Memphis,  which  re- 
mained ever  afterwards  the  metropolis  of  Egypt  on  the 
Asiatic  side.  The  task  of  embellishing  it  was  left  to 
his  successors.  He  extended  the  Empire  by  conquests, 
and  his  posterity  appear  to  have  maintained  what  they 
inherited  from  him. 

Thus  nearly  two  centuries  (190  years)  elapsed. 
After  the  death  of  the  fifth  King,  the  race  of  Menes 
became  extinct,  and  the  Empire,  either  peaceably,  or 
after  a  struggle,  was  partitioned.  One  line  (the  2nd 
Dynasty),  which  there  is  evidence  to  prove  was  the  one 
that  was  carried  on  thi-ough  a  female,  withdrew  to  the 
birthplace  of  their  race,  to  This,  where  Abydos  in  after- 
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times  flourished  as  the  Sacred  city.  The  Impenal  line 
■was  continued,  however,  under  the  so-called  3rd  Dy- 
nasty, a  Memphite  family,  one  evidently  distinguished 
for  warhke  courage,  its  conquests  and  civil  enactments, 
as  the  former  was  for  its  influence  on  &ith  and  morals. 
In  this,'  second  period  of  224  years,  with  which  the 
5th  centnry  of  the  Empire  concludes  and  the  6th  com- 
mences, we  meet  with  three  great  iacts — ike  introduction 
of  animal  worship,  an  improvement  in  writing,  and  the 
distinct  division  into  castes.  These  changes  evidently 
completed  the  primeval  civilisation  of  Egypt,  for  there 
i3  no  notice  or  trace  of  any  subsequent  alteration.  The 
Egyptian  type  was  fully  stamped ;  any  further  develop- 
ment which  it  underwent  oscillated  within  the  strictly 
defined  limits  of  this  period.  We  possess  a  document 
in  the  Hieratic  character  fastened  on  to  the  coffin 
of  King  Nantef,  the  chief  of  the  11th  Dynasty,  who 
reigned  about  450  years  after  the  monarch  whose  exer- 
tions in  improving  the  written  characters  is  especially 
recorded.  This  invaluable  and  most  ancient  specimen 
of  book-writing  exhibits  the  same  completely  finished, 
running  hand,  which  we  find  on  the  monuments  of  the 
18th  Dynasty,  with  this  difference  only,  that  it  is  less 
stiffs  and  less  carefully  executed.  By  this  notice  in  the 
first  period  of  the  Old  Empire,  we  understand  the  in- 
stitution of  an  epistolographic  character,  which,  being 
intended  to  be  executed  by  the  reed-pen,  differed  from 
that  of  the  painted  sculptured  character.  This  explana- 
tion becomes  more  natural  from  the  fiact  of  the  painted 
quarry  marks  in  the  Pyramids  as  early  as  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  4th  Dynasty,  exhibiting  the  linear  hiero- 
glyphics in  their  full  extent,  from  which  the  Hieratic 
book-character  was  formed.  The  sign  of  the  scribe,  the 
inkstand  of  the  Egyptians,  is  found  on  contemporary 
monuments.  Towards  the  end  of  the  3rd  Dynasty, 
about  the  year  300  of  Menes,  commence  the  still  exist- 
ing pyramidal  tombs  of  the  Kings ;   but  Manetho's 
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Annals  mentioned  their  extant  pyramids  as  "being  erected 
by  the  fourth  King  of  the  lat  Dynasty. 

The  4th  Dynasty  united  the  Empire  for  a  term  of 
155  years.  The  third  section  of  our  period  compriaes 
the  reigns  of  the  builders  of  the  largest  pyramids,  which 
entailed  so  much  misery  on  the  people,  and  that  of  the 
much  venerated  Mencheres.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  second  period  (year  of  Menee  570—676)  the  great 
Empire  of  the  Pharaohs  was  divided,  dynastically  at 
least,  a  family  of  Elephantine  becoming  dominant  in 
the  Southern  Thebaid.  The  Imperial  succession  itself 
was  carried  on  in  the  Memphite  line.  The  reign  of 
Phiops-Apappus  is  recorded  from  the  sixth  year  of  his 
age  as  lasting  100  years  within  a  few  hours.  Monu- 
ments of  his  age  are  still  extant  at  Memphis  and  in  the 
Thebaid,  as  well  as  of  a  King  of  the  contemporary 
Elephantina;an  Dynasty  (the  5th).  This  period  com- 
prised 107  years. 

With  the  death  of  Nitokris,  the  widow  of  the  son  and 
successor  of  Phiops-Apappus,  which  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  violent  one,  a  period  of  desolation  which  lasted 
166  years  ensued :  the  fifth  section,  during  which  kings 
of  two  ]^[emphite  families  reigned  (the  7th  and  8th 
Dynasty),  and  those  of  a  Theban  family  which  is  called 
the  11th.  The  Princes  of  this  Theban  Dynasty  of  the 
house  of  Nantef,  as  appears  from  Eratosthenes'  list, 
possessed  regal  power  at  Thebes  during  the  8th, 
perhaps  even  the  7th  Dynasty. 

Between  them  and  these  Memphite  reigns  two 
Herakleopolitan  Dynasties  intervene,  as  the  9th  and 
10th,  We  have  already  intimated,  that  the  Herakleo- 
polis  in  the  Delta  must  probably  be  meant  here,  the 
capital  of  tbe  Sethroite  Nome,  i.  e.  the  province  which 
took  its  name  from  the  "  Seth  of  the  Outlet."  Sethron 
(or  more  properly  Sethroe)  is  close  to  Pelusium. 

The  third  and  last  period  of  the  Old  Empire  is  as 
iremarkable  from  its  sudden  rise,  as  its  speedy  downfall 
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and  the  independence  of  Egypt.  It  admits  of  no 
doubt  that  SesortosiB  I.  ruled  over  the  whole  ooantry. 
Daring  the  reign  of  the  second  and  third  king  of  that 
name,  however,  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  the  highest 
well-being,  and  many  victorious  campaigns  were  made 
against  foreign  nations.  The  third  Sesortosis  en- 
riched the  country  by  constructing  canals,  and  erected 
a  splendid  memorial  of  his  power  at  Semneh,  250  miles 
beyond  the  southern  frontier  of  the  Empire  (Syene), 
the  grandeur  of  which  exdtes  admiration  and  astonish- 
ment to  this  day.  The  largest  and  most  splendid 
edifice  and  the  most  useful  work  in  Egypt,  the  Laby- 
rinth and  Lake  of  Mceris,  were  executed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Ammenemes  III.,  and  his  coadjutor  or  repre- 
sentative, the  fourth  King  of  that  name.  Then  followed, 
according  to  Eratosthenes,  eighty-seven  years  during 
which  no  great  works  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
executed.  Either  the  invasion  of  the  Palestino-Arab 
shepherds  recorded  by  Manetho,  or  the  result  of  that 
invasion,  their  establishment  in  Memphis  under  regal 
government,  must  coincide  with  the  close  of  this 
period. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  be  purely 
accidental  that  we  find  these  shepherds,  according  to 
Manetho's  history,  possessing  themselves  of  this  pro- 
vince almost  without  a  struggle,  fortifying  or  enlarg- 
ing a  city  of  which  they  retained  possession  till  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Empire,  and  which  is  either 
Sethroe  itself,  or  the  predecessor  of  Pelasium. 

So  rapid  and  total  a  decline  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
tributary  condition  of  the  country  for  so  long  a  period, 
are  certainly  somewhat  striking  circumstances  at  the 
first  glance ;  and  this  is  in  fact  predsely  what  Manetho 
himself  remarks. 

Yet  if  we  look  back  over  the  state  of  the  Empire,  which 
gradually  unfolded  itself  before  ua  as  we  unravelled  the 
thread  of  the  Old  Imperial  history,  we  shall  find  it 
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even  daring  the  second  period  in  so  pitiable  a  state  of 
disunion,  that  we  can  only  regard  the  restoration  of  the 
Sesortosldee  as  the  attempt  of  a  brave,  powerful,  and 
wise  dynasty  to  effect  its  renovation  by  extraordinary 
efforts.  Such  a  restoration,  however,  could  not  be  lasting^ 
because  national  vitality  was  wanting,  which,  after  the 
downfall  of  the  sacerdotel  power,  wo^d  alone  have  been 
able  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Empire  intact  against 
the  jealousies  of  the  old  provinces,  and  the  intrigues 
of  the  provincial  dynasties.  This  view  would  merit 
attention  as  furnishing  a  political  explanation  of  an 
undoubted  fact  which  comes  under  our  notice,  inas- 
much as  it  is  based  on  the  demonstrable  rise  and 
gradual  formation  of  the  Old  Empire.  It  is,  however, 
supported  by  facts,  which  are  established  beyond  doubt 
or  refutation. 

We  have  seen  in  the  period  immediately  preceding, 
not  merely  Thebes  and  Memphis  governed  by  separate 
princes  with  the  titles  of  the  two  countries ;  but  also 
that  at  that  time  a  new  government  was  formed  at 
Herakleopolis,  consequently  either  close  to  Memphis, 
or  (what  appeared  more  probable)  not  far  from  Felu- 
sium,  the  founder  of  which  (according  to  Manetho) 
inflicted  the  greatest  hardships  on  all  the  Egyptians, 
and  consequently  usurped  by  force,  for  a  long  period, 
the  Imperuil  power,  and  governed  the  country  in  a 
tyrannical  maimer. 

We  gather  from  Manetbo's  narrative,  that  nothing 
but  internal  disunion,  that  is,  treachery  on  the  part  of 
the  separate  Northern  Princes,  could  have  caused  the 
downfall  of  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs  in  Memphis 
almost  without  opposition.  He  found  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  decline  after  so  brilliant  a  meridian :  external 
force  he  saw  was  insufScient  of  itself  to  account  for 
it :  it  was  not  a  powerful  Empire,  like  Assyria  in 
after  times,  which  fell  upon  Egypt:  they  were  "in- 
glorious "  shepherd  hordes,  warlike  nomades,  who  were 
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enticed  towards  the  wealthy  Egypt  by  hope  of  plunder, 
perhapa  by  want  or  over-population  at  home. 

The  enormous  constpuctions  of  the  latter  Sesortosida, 
far  surpassing  any  thing  of  a  similar  kind  known  in 
history,  may  also  have  strained  beyond  its  powers  of 
endurance  or  have  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  coun- 
try, and  either  have  created  almost  universal  discon- 
tent,  or  so  enervated  the  nation  as  to  occasion  them 
to  neglect  their  military  exercises  and  discipline.  It  is 
very  possible,  therefore,  that  this  exhaustion,  debility, 
and  discontent  favoured  the  success  of  that  invasion, 
if  it  were  not  the  treachery  of  the  Princes,  which,  as 
usual,  seconded  the  attacks  of  the  Imperial  foes.  "  The 
Herakleopolitans"  (on  the  authority  of  the  persona 
quoted  by  Pliny  in  the  passage  about  the  Labyrinth) 
"vied  with  the  ravages  of  time  in  destroying  the 
Labyrinth,  which  was  immediately  contiguous  to  them." 
This  statement  is  too  definite  not  to  be  grounded  upon 
a  fact.  It  is  certainly  very  possible  that  this  hostile 
relation  is  mainly  to  be  explained  as  originating  in 
religious  hatred,  and  it  may  even  be  considered  pro- 
bable that  the  whole  has  reference  to  later  times. 
We  may  be  permitted,  however,  in  that  case  to  ask, 
what  times  ?  If  it  did  not  occur  in  the  Hyksos 
period,  it  could  hardly  have  happened  at  any  other 
than  in  this  epoch  of  the  Old  Empire,  because  in  the 
New  there  was  at  least  unity  in  the  government,  and 
no  mention  is  made  of  Herakleopolitan  Princes. 

It  ia  true,  that  we  are  limited  to  conjectures  when  we 
do  more  than  make  a  general  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  such  internal  causes.  At  all  events,  however,  why  are 
not  89  years  of  weak  government,  combined  with  a 
change  of  dynasty,  and  all  the  power  of  several  jealous 
princes  constantly  exerted  against  the  government, 
sufficient  without  treachery  to  complete  the  overthrow 
of  an  artificially  formed  government,  and  one  restored 
by  extraordinary  events  and  eflForts  ?    We  have  seen 
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the  continual  recurrence  of  similar  results  in  the  oldest 
SB  -well  as  modem  history,  in  that  of  China  and  in  that 
of  Germany,  from  Arminius  down  to  our  own  times. 
The  unity  of  the  two  Egypts  (and  we  lay  great  stress 
upon  this  fact)  was  an  artificial  arrangement,  to  which 
nothing  but  a  national  element  could  give  durability 
in  face  of  the  separatire  tendencies.  Exactions  on  the 
part  of  the  dynasties,  and  the  quarrels  of  the  priests  on 
every  occasion,  led  to  a  partition  or  a  split.  One  pro- 
Tiuce  worshipped  the  Deity  in  the  crocodile ;  another 
in  the  ichneumon,  its  destroyer.  Political  and  national 
institutions,  however,  did  not  exist,  and  the  system  of 
castes  was  rigidly  maintained.  The  only  resource, 
therefore,  was  in  Pharaonic  despotism  through  the  war- 
rior caste ;  that  is  to  say,  force  hallowed  by  the  priests : 
its  symbol,  the  scourge,  was  the  specific  sign  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  gods.  Nations  with  strong  vitality 
do  not  fall  into  decay  from  causes  like  these,  but  neither 
are  those  which  have  no  life  in  them  reinvigorated  by 
them.  Upon  the  irruption  of  a  foreign  enemy  the  Em- 
pire was  dissolved  after  one  campaign,  perhaps  without 
a  little  (for  such  seems,  according  to  Manetho,  to  have 
been  the  case)  and  without  resistance ;  and  the  foreign 
dominion  lasted  as  long  as  the  vitality  of  the  conquerors 
endured. 


B. 

CRITICAL  INTBODUCTIOH  TO  THE   XREATHEHT  OF  THB 
HTK808  PEEIOD. 

I.  Pbejtidiobb  of  thosb  who  hatb  hot  hade  Egtptoloqt  thsib 

StDDT  AOAIII8T  TUB  BTKSOB  FbBIOD B8PBCIALLT  TBI  jETnSH- 

ChRIBTIAIT    ThEOLOGIAKB  —  4MD  THB    FDTIUTT  OF  THSIB  LOCU. 
BBATI0M8. 

The  introductory  observations  in  the  former  volume 
must  have  made  us  sensible  of  the  invaluable  guide 
posterity  has  lost  in  the  work  of  Eratosthenes.      He 
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aloDe  taught  us  bow  Manetho  Is  to  be  understwxl  —  he 
enabled  us  even  to  point  out,  when  we  were  obliged  to 
correct  him,  the  superiority  of  his  method  in  treating 
Egyptian  research.  Had  Manetho's  lists  even  come 
down  to  us  wholly  free  from  blunders,  we  should  never 
have  been  able  to  have  divined,  from  the  epilogi  of  his 
Dynastic,  the  historical  sum  total  of  the  years  of  reign, 
the  only  years  which  Eratosthenes,  with  his  superior 
method,  computed  in  bis  list.  There,  on  the  contrary, 
we  found  the  genuine  Manethonian  computation  so 
clogged  with  extraneous  matter,  and  his  entries  so 
mixed  up  with  blunders,  that  we  were  driven  to  con- 
jectures alone  in  attempting  any  chronology  whatever — 
conjectures  which  deviated  widely  from  each  other. 
Difficulties,  however,  of  s  far  more  serious  nature,  and 
considerations  of  a  far  more  important  order,  sprung 
up  in  oppoution  to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
assumption  of  there  being  a  period  of  at  all  events 
jivB  PuiJ-  CENTOEiES,  perhaps  NiHE,  intervening  between 
the  Old  and  New  Empire.  There  we  had  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  names  and  dates  of  reign,  the  coin- 
ddence  of  which  in  Eratosthenes  and  Manetho  could 
not  be  denied,  firom  the  moment  we  found  the  key 
to  the  connexion  between  them.  Wherever  there  was 
an  hiatus  or  confuaion  in  these  lists,  the  monuments, 
80  providentially  preserved,  especially  the  two  invalu- 
able Koyal  Tablets,  supplied  and  restored  what  was 
omitted.  It  merely  required  an  impartitd  eye,  and  a 
system  of  historical  criticism,  consistently  carried  out 
after  the  model  left  us  by  the  restorers  of  Greek  and 
Roman  history,  to  see  at  once  that  this  agreement 
could  not  possibly  be  the  result  of  accident.  Here,  on 
the  contrary,  we  seem  to  assume  as  historical  fifty  and 
odd  £ings,  upon  the  mere  entry  of  Lists  which  do  not 
give  us  one  single  name,  one  single  date  of  reign.  We 
demand  a  place  in  general  history  for  Ejngs  whose 
very  existence  has  hitherto  not  been  even  believed  by 
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those  who  admit  the  Hyksos  period  in  general  to  be 
historical.  These  latter  persons  still  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  limit  it  to  a  century,  or  some  such  like 
short  period,  either  because  they  were  blinded  by 
Jewish  prejudices,  or  because  they  stood  aghast  before 
an  array  of  centuries  about  which  they  bad  nothing 
to  relate,  although  obliged  to  compute  them  in  the 
chronology.  If  ^ey  could  not  venture  here  to  rely 
upon  those  whom  they  dedarod  to  be  trustworthy,  on 
the  whole,  in  the  Old  Empire  —  namely,  the  Egyptians 
and  their  monuments,  they  took  courage  from  their 
prejudices,  and  exercised  the  right  of  talking  about 
things  which  they  did  not  understand.  Most  modern 
writers  of  this  turn,  however,  presuming  on  the  pre- 
scription of  long-repeated  absurdities,  and  calculating 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind,  mutilate  ancient  history 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  the  ecclesiastical  writers, 
who  so  anxiously  and  honestly  limited  their  computa- 
tions of  the  earliest  epochs.  They  think  to  facilitate 
the  restoration  of  the  old  chronology  by  denying  the 
Hyksos  period  altogether.  This  not  only  Ughtens 
their  labours  in  that  department,  but  even  gives  them, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  the  ^pearance,  which  costs 
nothing,  of  being  thoroughly  sound  critics;  for  it 
seems  a  higher  mark  of  genuine  criticism,  especially  in 
these  times,  to  deny  a  thing  rather  than  to  maintain 
its  truth.  People  are  ashamed  of  being  ignorant  in  mat- 
ters of  research,  with  which  the  sound  common  sense  of 
mankind  might  long  ago  have  grappled  ;  but  professed 
scholars  even,  especially  in  Germany,  do  not  blush  to 
parade  before  all  Europe  a  scandalous  ignorance  of 
Egyptian  research,  and  to  talk:  with  caste-arrogance  of 
"  so  called  contemporary  monuments  "  and  "  pretended 
explanations  of  the  hieroglyphics."  When,  however, 
this  will  not  answer  thmr  purpose  any  longer,  they 
come  forward,  especially  in  England,  with  theological 
suspicions  and  charges  of  infidelity— men  who  never 
VOL.  n.  ^B  B 
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gave  a  single  pToof  of  being  able  to  read  and  critically 
explain  the  records  of  tbeir  own  faith  in  the  original. 
All  such  persons  rush  eagerly  to  attack  our  assump- 
tion as  to  the  length  of  the  Middle  Empire  with  the 
arms,  so  often  victorious,  of  posltiTe  denial,  and  by 
Teferring  to  great  names  of  those  who  lived  before  the 
discovery  of  the  hieroglyphics.  The  1076  years  of  the 
Old  Empire  they  must  concede  to  us — at  least  we 
think  so — unless  they  have  a  fancy  to  increase  the 
number.  But  in  the  Hyksos  period  the  case  of  the  old 
chronology  seems,  according  to  our  own  explanations, 
less  strong.  Besides  this,  there  are  scholars  who  are 
not  ashamed,  in  these  days,  of  advancing  the  utterly 
untenable  proposition,  that  the  Hyksos  Kings  ever 
possessed  tiie  whole  of  Egj^t.  Improbable,  indeed, 
and  unexampled  we  must  admit  it  to  be,  that  a 
foreign  people  should  maintain  themselves  in  Egypt  for 
nine,  or  even  five,  centuries,  and  have  lived  so  like  bar- 
barians that  not  a  single  monument  of  theirs,  that 
is  of  the  whole  period,  can  be  pointed  out.  Unless, 
forsooth,  the  pyramids  are  such  !  for  it  appears,  from 
the  latest  publications  in  Germany,  that  Egyptian  re- 
search has  not  removed  the  unhappy  idea  that  they 
were  erected  by  these  Shepherds.  Such  persons  who, 
instead  of  patiently  studying  and  endeavouring  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  facts,  adhere,  like  the  medieeval 
inquirers,  to  probabilities,  may  find  thenwelves  in  a 
greater  dilemma  than  others,  on  finding  that,  at  the  end 
of  this  period,  which  is  longer  perhaps  than  the  dura- 
tion of  the  historical  life  of  most  modem  people,  the  Old 
Egyptian  Empire  comes  forth  again  in  renovated  youth, 
and,  in  fact,  as  the  monuments  prove,  with  its  national 
peculiarities,  its  religion,  its  language,  its  writing,  its 
art,  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as  if  no  interrup- 
tion bad  occurred,  or  at  most,  nothing  beyond  the  tern- 
porary  inroad  of  some  Bedouin  robbers. 

Yet  these  arc  the  fairest  opponents  amongst  those 
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who  doubt  the  correctness  of  Egyptian  archieology. 
They  enter  upon  the  inquiry  with  seeming  impartiality. 
Their  Eedouins,  at  least,  are  taken  from  fact.  But  the 
dogmatic  sceptics  condescend  ^o  entertain  apprehen- 
sions of  a  very  different  character.  What  wiU  become 
(they  ask  first  of  all)  of  the  Bible  dates  ?  And  what 
becomes  of  the  Flood?  exclaim  the  zealots.  Two 
thousand  years'  history  and  chronology  before  Moses ! 
and  that  from  one  for  whom  the  Bible  chronology  prior 
to  Solomon  is  not  good  enough  I  And  here  a  wide  door 
is  opened  for  sarcasm  and  scoffing ;  for  there  are  many 
zealous  souls  who  desire  nothing  better  than  to  prove  that 
the  *'  scoffer,"  *'  the  God-despiser,"  "  the  infidel  critic" 
himself  deals  uncriticaUy.  In  such  persons'  eyes,  how* 
ever,  every  man  is  naturally  a  scoffer  who  declares  he 
does  not  believe  anything  they  assert,  however  devoid 
it  may  be  of  any  sound  foundation,  and  however  insig- 
nificant in  itsdf.  It  would  be,  therefore,  for  more 
advisable,  in  a  worldly  view  of  the  case,  to  abandon  the 
point  at  once.  For  such  a  concession,  perhaps,  the 
chronology  of  the  Old  Empire  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  muster — nay,  we  might  even  gain  the  dbeap  repu- 
tation  of  having  exercised  strict  and  impartial  cri- 
ticism in  researches  undertaken  from  an  innocoit 
affection  for  Egyptian  antiquities.  Opponents  of  this 
class  will  naturally  conmder  us  prejudiced  throughout 
in  favour  of  the  Egyptian  authorities,  of  whidi  we 
were  the  first  to  prove  the  historical  authenticity. 

The  afiwr,  however,  is  no  affair  of  ours.  Be  we 
right  or  be  we  wrong,  it  is  truth  of  which  we  are  in 
search.  What  we  contend  against  is  indifference  to 
the  diaoovery  of  truth  in  the  old  traditions.  It  is 
the  deceitful  pretence  of  real  knowledge  which  we 
have  zealously  laboured,  and  that  not  fw  a  short  time, 
to  expel,  even  in  the  domain  of  the  oldest  chronology, 
from  its  prescriptive  strongholds,  to  offer  it  up  to  the 
manes  of  Eratosthenes,  of  Scaliger,  and  of  Niebuhr. 
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Upon  the  solution  of  the  question,  whether  the  length 
of  the  Hyksos  period  can  be  established,  depends  the 
possibility — for  ever  probably — of  bridging  over  the 
chasm  which  separates  the  origines  of  mankind  from 
the  more  modem  era  conmiencing  with  Moses.  Of 
what  avail  is  it  to  know  the  length  of  the  Old  Empire 
at  one  end,  and  to  restore  the  chronology  of  the  New, 
from  Alexander  up  to  the  18th  Dynasty,  at  the  other, 
if  the  thread  break  off  altogether  in  the  Middle 
Period  7  If  it  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  earliest  limes 
uninterruptedly  down  to  the  historical  age  of  Europe, 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  Egypt,  all  hope 
must  assuredly  be  abandoned  of  doing  it  anywhere  and 
in  any  way.  The  object  of  the  inquiry,  therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  one  of  general  importance,  the  prize  one 
of  no  trifling  value.  We  entreat  from  those  who  have 
a  respect  for  truth  an  impartial  judgment  and  an 
unprejudiced  verdict,  with  especial  regard  for  researches 
which  are  not  within  the  compass  of  all,  and  the 
direct  importance  of  which  to  the  History  of  the  World, 
and,  indeed,  the  highest  problems  of  Philosophy  re* 
spectjng  it,  but  few  suspect. 

IL  CsmciL  OBJscnoirB  SAisep  aoaihst  tbb  Htksos  Psaioit 

B1.TINQ  BXKN  OF  LONQ    DuiUnOIf. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  those  persons  even  who  are  at 
one  with  us  so  far  in  our  researches  raise  two  main 
objections  against  the  assumption  that  the  Middle 
Empire  embraced  a  period  of  nearly  nine  centuries  and 
a  half.  The  first  is  of  a  general  nature,  founded  upon 
the  great  improbability  of  a  foreign  dominion  having 
lasted  so  long,  at  the  close  of  whi(^  the  national  pecu- 
liarities reappeared  without  any  symptom  of  interrup- 
tion, and  art  burst  forth  again  into  bloom  under  a  new 
and  glorious  aspect.  The  second  objection  is  of  a  par- 
ticular character,  and,  when  strictly  confined,  is  redu- 
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bible  to  two  points  —  first,  that  the  grounds  of  Mane- 
tho's  assumption  are  neither  certain  in  themselvea,  nor 
corroborated  by  the  researches  of  the  critical  scholars 
of  Alexandria;  and,  secondly,  that  they  are  unsup- 
ported by  monumental  evidence. 

Aa  regards  the  first  general  objection,  it  certainly 
requires  a  lengthy  investigation  in  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding Book  before  we  can  demonstrate  its  entire  fah 
lacy.  We  must,  however,  in  the  first  place,  remove  the 
erroneous  ideas  usually  entertained  as  to  the  Hyksos 
and  the  nature  of  their  dominion.  "We  do  not  deny  the 
pertinency  of  the  objection  as  long  as  the  objectors  start 
upon  the  presumptions  to  which  we  allude.  But  what 
we  maintain  is,  that  all  such  presumptions  are  entirely 
fanciful.  In  the  first  place,  no  one  is  justified  in  con- 
sidering the  Hyksos  either  to  be  Scythians  or  Baby- 
lonians, as  his  fancy  may  suggest.  The  Egyptians  have 
told  us  who  they  were,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  set  up 
his  own  notions  in  opposition  to  them.  They  tell  ua 
that  the  Hyksos  were  not  a  people  who  made  an  irrup- 
tion from  a  distant  country,  but  neighbouring  Semitic 
tribes  from  the  north-east  of  Egypt,  that  is,  Canaanites, 
associated  possibly  with  the  Bedouins  of  Northern 
Arabia  and  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  They  were  not  an 
ancient  people,  but  tribes  or  hordes  who  grew  into  a 
people  afterwards  in  Egypt.  As  such  Manetho  de- 
scribes them ;  so  (we  may  here  premise)  does  Herodotus, 
when,  with  child-like  faith  he  owns  he  did  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  what  he  relates,  he  speaks  of  the 
**  Shepherd  Philitis,"  who,  as  he  was  informed  on  the 
Field  of  the  Pyramids,  tended  his  herds  at  Memphis  in 
the  olden  time.  We  shall  show  that  this  meant  the 
Shepherd  races  of  the  Philistines,  i.  e.  the  Palestiners, 
and  that  they  were  the  Hyksos.  Now,  what  greater 
difficulty  is  there  in  supposing  that  an  indigenous, 
powerful  race  retained  possession  of  Lower  Egypt  for 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand  j'cars,  during  which  the 
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native  princes  were  tributary  to  them,  than  that  they 
did  so  for  two  or  three  generations  ?  And  such,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho's  explicit  statement,  was  the  actual 
relation  between  the  foreigners  and  the  native  princes. 
The  notion  of  a  total  subversion  of  Egyptian  Ufe  and 
manners  is  wholly  unwarranted — a  pure  fancy.  Although 
tributary,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs 
obeyed  its  native  princes.  The  seat  of  the  Shepherd 
sovereignty  was  a  fortified  camp.  They  held  possession 
of  Memphis ;  but  their  residence  was  a  vast  fortress  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  not  far  from  Old 
Pelusium,  the  very  spot,  probably,  where,  in  the  latter 
centuries  of  the  Old  Empire,  the  Herakleopolitan  Princes 
founded  an  empire  of  their  own.  The  southernmost 
point  they  occupied  was  the  primeval  royal  residence 
of  Lower  Egypt,  Memphis.  From  hence  (says  Ma- 
netho)  they  held  the  Egyptians  in  subjection  and  took 
tribute  of  their  princes.  Not  only  did  the  Thebans, 
then,  continue  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  in  the  Thebaid 
as  princes  of  a  tributary  Egyptian  Empire,  but  also  the 
Xoites  in  the  Delta.  Manetho  expressly  mentions  several 
tributary  princes ;  and  had  he  not  done  so,  we  should 
have  been  obliged  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  North- 
Egyptian  dynasty.  The  Hyksos,  according  to  Egyptian 
tradition,  perpetrated  many  acts  of  cruelty,  and  per- 
secuted the  religion  of  the  country.  But  the  sequel  of 
the  narrative,  as  to  the  tributary  condition  of  the 
princes  and  their  subsequent  revolt,  shows  the  course 
of  events  to  have  been  the  same  there  as  in  China. 
The  peaceable  habits  and  good  order  of  an  agricultural 
and  civilised  people  in  time  soften  down  and  subdue 
the  rude  and  hostile  conqueror.  At  first  he  finds  it 
convenient  to  take  tribute  from  those  whom  he  has 
subjugated  by  force.  This,  however,  implies  that  he 
allows  them  to  follow  their  customary  habits  and  mode 
of  life,  as  indeed  he  must  do  if  he  expects  to  receive 
tribute  from  them.     By  degrees  the  charm  of  good 
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order  and  social  enjoyment  begina  to  have  its  effect 
even  upon  him,  and  the  barbarian  becomes  more  gentle 
because  better  informed.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  vre 
re0ect  with  what  far  greater  tenacity  men  in  the  olden 
time  retained  their  long-established  habits  and  customs, 
instead  of  being  struck  with  the  improbability  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  we  think  it  will  be  found  perfectly 
comprehensible. 

Having  thus  explained  away  the  self-created  pre- 
liminary objections,  we  proceed  to  deal  with  the  par- 
ticular charges.  We  shall  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
showing  that  these  also  are  based  upon  assumptions 
which  have  no  foundation  whatever,  arising  out  of  mis- 
understandings which  can  be  easily  removed.  Mane- 
tho's  statements,  it  is  said,  are  unintelligible,  or,  at  all 
events,  in-econcilable  with  any  sound  historical  and 
chronological  views — that  Apollodorus's  List  of  Kings, 
which  we  have  introduced  to  their  notice,  has  no  refer- 
ence to  this  period,  and  that  the  Tablet  of  Sarnak  and 
the  Turin  Papyrus  furnish  no  satisfactory  results. 
Lastly,  the  contemporary  monuments,  which  cannot  be 
got  rid  of  altogether,  are  said  not  to  be  in  character 
with  the  Hyksos  period.  We  have  noticed  some  of  the 
objections  and  charges  which  have  been  raised  in  the 
order  in  which  we  now  propose  to  institute  our  critical 
inquiry,  wherein  we  venture  to  hope  that  we  shall 
prove,  once  for  all,  how  utterly  unfounded  and  untenable 
all  such  objections  are. 
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SECTION  L 

CKITICISH   OF   THE    ANNALISTS. 


HANETBU'8    OWN    STATEMENT  ABOUT    THE    BrKSOS    FEUIOB 
IN  JOSEPHUS. 

JosEPHUS,  in  his  Answer  to  Apion,  gives  what  purports 
to  be  Manetho's  literal  version,  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Egyptian  History,  of  the  inroad  of  the  Shepherd 
races,  who  overthrew  the  Empire  of  Meiies,  and  held 
possession  of  the  north  of  Egypt  and  Memphis,  the 
capital,  for  a  long  series  of  ages.  "  The  so-called  7V- 
maos"  (read  Amuntimaoa)  became  Kiho."  '*  Egypt, 
during  his  reign,  lay,  I  know  not  why,  under  the 
Divine  displeasure,  and,  on  a  sudden,  men  from  the 
East  country,  of  an  ignoble  race,  audaciously  invaded 
the  land.  They  easily  got  possession  of  it,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  without  a  struggle,  making  the  rulers 
thereof  tributary  to  them,  burning  their  cities,  and  de- 
molishing the  temples  of  their  gods.  All  the  natives 
they  treated  in  the  most  brutal  manner — some  they  put 
to  death,  others  they  reduced  to  slavery  with  tbdr 
wives  and  children. 

"  Subsequently,  also,  they  chose  a  king  out  of  their 
own  body,  Salatis  by  name.  He  established  himself 
at  Memphis,  took  tribute  from  the  Upper  and  Lower 
country,  and  placed  garrisons  in  the  most  suitable  places. 
He  fortified  more  especially  the  Eastern  frontier,  fore- 
seeing, as  he  did,  that  the  Assyrians,  whose  power  was 
then  at  its  height^  would  make  an  attempt  to  force 
their  way  into  the  Empire  from  that  quarter.  He  found 
in  the  Scthroite  Nome  a  city  particularly  well  adapted 
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for  that  purpose,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Buhastite  afm 
of  the  Nile,  called  Avaria,  after  an  old  mythological 
feble.  This  he  repaired  and  fortified  with  strong  walls, 
and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  240,000  heavy-armed 
soldiers.  In  summer  he  visited  it  in  person,  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  them  with  a  fresh  supply  of 
provisions,  paying  their  salaries,  and  practising  military 
exercises  1^  which  to  strike  terror  into  the  foreigners. 

"  He  died  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  another  King,  Beon  (Bnon)  by  name, 
who  reigned  forty-four  years.  After  him  Apachnds 
reigned  thirty-six  years  and  sewen  months;  then  Apopkisf 
sixty-one  years ;  then  Janias  (^Jannas),  fift;y  years  and 
one  month ;  and  lastly,  Assis  {Asis\  forty-nine  years 
and  two  months. 

*'  These  six  were  their  first  rulers.  They  were  con- 
tinually at  war,  with  a  view  of  utterly  exhausting  the 
strength  of  Egypt.  The  general  name  of  their  people 
was  Hyksos,  which  means  '  Shepherd  Kings;'  for  Hyh 
signifies,  in  the  sacred  language,  a  King,  and  S6st  in 
the  demotic,  is  ShepJiird  and  Shepherds.  Some  say 
they  were  Arabs." 

This  is  all  that  Manetho  states ;  but  Josephas  adds : 
*'  It  is  mentioned  in  another  work  (one  of  Manetho's,  aa 
appears  from  a  subsequent  passage)  that  tlie  word 
Il^k  does  not  signify  Kings,  but  Shepherd  pvisoners. 
Hyk,  or  ffak,  signifies,  in  Egyptian,  Prisoners,  and  this 
seems  to  me  more  likely  and  more  in  conformity  -with 
ancient  history."  Such  is  the  sly  and  simple  remark  of 
Josephus. 

He  then  continues  his  historical  narrative,  clearly, 
however,  no  longer  quoting  Manetho's  own  words,  but 
giving  an  extract  from  him  to  further  his  own  ends  — 
namely,  to  vaunt  the  antiquity  of  the  Jews  and  their 
fitmous  ancestry  against  his  opponent  Apion,  and  to 
refute  the  opprobrious  stories  current  about  them  among 
the  Egyptians. 
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"  The  above-mentioned  Kings  "  (he  continues)  "  and 
their  poateriti/ reigasd  over  Egypt,  as  Manetho  states,  511 
TEABS.  After  this  the  Kings  of  the  Thebaic!  and  of  the 
other  parts  of  Egypt  revolted  against  the  Shepherds, 
whereupon  a  great  and  long-protracted  war  ensued. 
Under  a  King  called  Misphragmuthosis,  the  Shepherds 
were  defeated,  and  not  only  driven  out  of  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  but  blockaded  in  a  place  10,000  aruras  iri  cir- 
cumference, by  name  Avabis,  which,  as  Manetho  re- 
lates, the  Shepherds  had  surrounded  with  a  vast  and 
strong  wall,  as  a  place  of  security  for  their  property 
and  plunder. " 

Here,  then,  Avaris  is  again  introduced,  as  if  no  men- 
tion bad  been  made  of  it  before.  We  have  a  clear  pic- 
ture before  us  of  a  military  colony  in  a  large  camp 
surrounded  with  a  wall — 10,000  aruras  (of  150  feet 
each)  make  a  square  of  15,000  feet  (5000  double  paces) 
on  each  side,  consequently  a  city  of  twenty  ancient,  or 
four  geographical  miles,  i.  e.  somewhere  about  twice  the 
size  of  ancient  Kome,  within  the  walls  of  Aurelian. 

Josephus  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  son  of  Misphrag- 
muthosis, Thummosis,  endeavoured  to  take  this  city 
by  blockade,  and  encamped  before  the  walls  with 
480,000  men.  At  last  giving  up  all  hope  of  reducing 
it  by  assault,  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  were  to  withdraw  from  Egypt,  and 
have  a  safe  conduct  to  any  place  they  should  choose. 
So  they  decamped  from  Egypt,  through  the  Desert  to 
Syria,  with  all  their  families  and  effects,  not  less  than 
240,000  persons.  Fearing  the  power  of  the  Assyrians, 
who  were  then  dominant  in  Asia,  they  built  in  Judaea 
a  city  large  enough  to  contain  so  many  thousands,  and 
called  it  Jerusalem." 

He  concludes  by  observing  that  Manetho  had  stated, 
in  another  part  of  his  Egyptian  History,  that  in  their 
Sacred  Books  these  people  were  called  "  Shepherd 
Prisoners."     '*  And  there  he  is  right,"  coolly  adds  the 
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Jewish  Historian,   "  for  Joseph  called  himself  a  pri- 
soner, and  his  brethren  shepherds." 

Before  we  proceed  to  a  chronological  criticism  of  that 
portion  of  these  remarks  which  helongs  to  the  present 
section,  we  shall  collate  the  tradition  in  a  synoptical 
form,  with  Manetho's  lists  as  they  appear  in  the  text 
now  in  use. 


GENERAL  CRITICISM   ASD  PBELIMINAKT  COLLATIOS. 
I.     ES8T0ttATI0»  OF  THE   TbXT    OF    MaHETHO'S    LiSTB,    FROM    THE 

Thibtbenth  dowh  to  the  Seventeenth  Dtnabtt. 

Is  proposing  the  question,  how  the  lists  of  this  period 
are  to  be  collated,  we  touch  upon  the  moat  difficult 
point  connected  with  the  length  of  the  Hyksos  domi- 
nion. In  our  analysis  of  the  lists,  and  the  notes  to 
the  "  Appendix  of  Authorities  "  in  the  former  volume  of 
this  work  (p.  624.),  we  have  brought  the  difficulty 
prominently  forward.  There,  and  in  the  first  edition  of 
the  present  work,  we  attempted  a  restoration  of  the 
text  of  the  17th  Dynasty,  which  we  must  admit  to 
have  been  unsucce^ful.  For  this  reason  we  find  still 
more  difficulty  in  coinciding  either  with  the  views 
of  Lepsius  or  De  Rougfe  in  respect  to  the  main 
question — namely,  the  period  which  intervened  betw^een 
the  12th  and  18th  Dynasties:  the  former  critic  com- 
putes it  at  little  more  than  500  years;  while  the  latter 
makes  the  sum  total  of  all  the  reigns  from  the  13th 
to  the  17th  about  1900.  Now,  in  order  to  place  the 
reader  at  the  outset  in  a  position  to  form  an  inde- 
pendent judgment  for  himself,  we  commence  with 
a  brief  summary  of  the  dates  of  the  Kings,  and 
their  years   of   reign,  contained  in  the  present  text 
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of  the  lists,  for  which  we  refer  to  the  "  Appendix  of 
Authorities." 

XIIITH  TO  TBE  XVIITH  DTWASTT. 
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F  THE  Text  of  the  Sbveetteentu  DmAaxr. 


Whateveb  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the 
collation  of  these  five  dynasties,  and  the  length  of  the 
period  between  the  Old  and  New  Empires,  every  one 
must  see,  who  connects  any  idea  with  the  word  *'  dy- 
nasty," that  the  text  of  the  17th  in  Africanua  is  utter 
nonsense.  In  the  first  place  it  was  composed  of  two 
classes,  of  Shepherds  and  of  Pharaohs,  who  are  here 
called  "  Thebans-Diospolitans,"  which  is  just  the  same 
thing  as  saying,  Thebans=Theban3.  This  is,  however,  a 
trifle  compared  with  another  circumstance.  Either  Ma- 
netho  is  an  ignorant  counterfeit  of  a  later  age,  or  he 
means  by  a  d3'nasty,  what  the  word  indicates,  a  race  of 
princes  continued  on  in  the  male  line.  For  as  the 
number  of  the  Dynasties  is  Manetho's,  and  the  one  in 
question  is  found  interpolated  between  the  IGtb  and 
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18th,  It  ia'impoasible  to  charge  the  epitomists  with  such 
an  absurdity,  and  say  they  made  one  dynasty  out  of 
two.  There  is  another  stumbling-block  of  an  equally 
formidable  character.  In  the  period  of  151  years,  the 
number  of  Shepherd  Kings  and  Diospolitans  is  stated 
to  be  precisely  the  same,  each  43.  But  the  authenti- 
cated entries  of  the  preceding  Dynasties  (XIII — XVI.) 
prove  that  the  average  length  of  reigns  of  the  Hytsos 
Kinga  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Pharaohs 
in  this  period.  The  first  Shepherd  Dynasty  averages 
43  years,  the  second  16 ;  whereas  in  the  two  Fharaonic 
Houses  a  reign  on  an  average  only  lasts  6  or  7  years. 

So  far  as  regards  the  first  sentence  of  the  text.  The 
second  is  utter  nonsense,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  Greek 
word  (o/*.«u),  which  we  have  rendered  by  "  in  all,"  has  no 
other  meaning  in  the  Lists  than  the  sum  of  the  reigns 
of  a  given  Dynasty,  never  the  period  of  time  that  two 
Dynasties  reigned  *'  contemporaneously,"  or  "  together." 
This  latter  interpretation,  indeed,  would  not  in  any  way 
improve  the  sense ;  but  it  is  advisable  clearly  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  wholly  untenable  philoIogicaUy,  accord- 
ing to  the  invariable  usage  in  Manetho's  Lists. 

The  passage  therefore  is  corrupt.  The  only  emen- 
dation which  offers  a  probable  restoration  of  the  sense 
is  the  following.  We  see  from  the  Papyrus  that  it  whs 
the  Egyptian  custom,  on  one  hand,  to  proceed  by  Dy- 
nasties ;  on  the  other,  at  certain  epochs  to  state,  at  the 
close  of  a  Dynasty,  the  sum  total  of  the  Kings  and 
years  reigned  in  a  gi^en  period.  There  is  a  trace  of 
this  in  the  epitomists  at  the  end  of  the  11th  Dynasty. 
Manetho,  however,  must  certainly  have  done  so  here ; 
and  indeed,  after  giving  the  length  of  the  reigns  of  the 
Kinga  of  the  17th,  as  well  as  the  preceding  Dynasties, 
the  epitomists  noticed  this,  although  but  slightly,  and 
the  copyists  of  Africanus  jumbled  the  two  entries 
together.  The  date  of  151  years,  with  which  the  text 
now  concludes,  clearly  belongs  to  the  notices  of  the 
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17th  Dynasty,  which,  to  all  appearance,  most  have  been 
Diospolitao.  The  previous  entry  of  the  number  of  the 
Kings,  however,  is  part  of  the  notice  here  annexed 
regarding  the  period  of  the  Hyksos*  dominion.  The 
number  of  the  Kings  of  the  17th  Dynasty  is  thus  lost.  A 
further  proof  of  two  entries,  which  were  misunderstood 
and  mutilated,  being  thus  jumbled  together  is  found  in 
the  barbarous  juxtaposition  of  "  Thebans  and  Diospoli- 
tana,"  which  arose  from  the  Kings  being  styled  in  the 
heading  Dioapolitans  (as  were  those  of  the  Xlllth), 
whereas,  in  the  summing  up,  the  Pharaohs  were  desig- 
nated as  Thebans  by  the  aide  of  the  Hyksos.  Adopting 
this  view  of  the  restoratioti,  the  date  of  the  sum  of  the 
Hyksos  Kings  as  preserved  seems  perfectly  natural. 

Kinp.  Tan.  .Ywi. 

The  15th  Dynasty  has    6        in  260       average  43 

16th  „  32  518  „        16 

During  17th  (Theban)      6  151  „        30 

Sum  total      -      43  Kings. 

If  the  average  of  the  last  five  reigns  seems  high  as 
compared  with  those  immediately  preceding,  it  may  be 
explainable  on  the  supposition  that  the  first  Dynasty 
might  possess  more  vital  powers  than  the  second,  espe- 
cially if  there  were  a  third  Hyksos  Dynasty,  whose 
Kings  were  not  elective. 

In  restoring  the  number,  which  is  evidently  corrupt, 
of  the  sum  total  of  the  Theban  Kings  in  this  section,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  Manetho  had  reckoned  up  60 
Kings  in  the  13th  Dynasty :  the  question  here,  there- 
fore, as  to  the  sum  total  can  only  be  between  73  and  83. 
The  latter  is  the  probable  one,  the  alteration  being  but 
slight,  n  r  instead  of  M  T ;  and  23,  which  in  that  case 
would  be  Manetho's  number  for  the  1 7th  Dynasty, would 
give,  in  151  years,  an  average  of  6^  years,  which  is 
the  medium  between  7J,  the  average  of  the  60  reigns 
of  the  13th,  and  52  that  of  the  76  Xoite  reigns  in  474 
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years.     The  text  would,  consequently,  be  restored  in 
the  following  manner:* 

"  Diospolitan  Kings  10,  who  reigned    -      161  years. 

"  Sum  total  of  Shepherd  Kings  43. 
„         Thebans  (instead  of  43)  83." 

The  result  of  our  analysis,  therefore,  is : 

First,  that  Manetho  considered  the  17th  Dynasty 
Thebans. 

Secondly,  that  it  lasted  151  years. 

Thirdly,  that  Amos,  the  first  King  of  the  1 8th,  the 
restorer  of  the  Empire  in  Memphis  and  Thebes,  suc- 
ceeded it. 

Fourthly,  that  Manetho  assigned  to  the  17th  Dynasty 
23  reigns,  in  complete  agreement  with  the  average  of 
the  lengths  of  reign  in  the  13th  (Theban)  and  the  14th 
(Xoite)  Dynasty. 


IIL  Thb  Collation  or  Maketho's  Lists  ik  xhbib  Chboholoqical 

OODKR. 

We  can  quite  understand  the  possibility  of  the  Egyptians 
having  kept  a  register  and  computation  of  the  period  of 
the  Hyksos'  dominion,  and,  indeed,  amore  accurate  one, 
perhaps,  than  the  Jews  did  of  the  time  of  their  bondage. 
Accoi^ing  to  their  mode  of  viewing  it,  after  its  esta* 

iw  We  give  the  text  of  tlie  16th  and  17th  djnaatieB,  in  order  to 
show  how  the  present  unmeaning  version  originated  : 
'££  Ka\  Sicarii  Zvvaartia 
Ttotuivtt  aXXoi  SovAue  AB  i6aal\cuaay  frq  4IH 
,       ,         ,  (»18) 

'E)rra  cat  cttartf  ivvaartla 
(Prewnt  Text)  (Amende  Teit) 

noi/iirtt  fiXXoi  /JamXiic  MT,  ^lovroXlruv  /WiXzuv   1  (10)   OP 

Kal  e^un  AiondXirat  HP.  IE  (15) 

afiov  oi  troifiii'te  Col  m'_6ij-  oi  ISaaiXtvaay  (rii  PNA  (151) 

fioTiM  i€avi\tu9ar  fri)  PNA.  Ifum  oi  Toificvtc  ffaviXilf  Hr(43) 

Kal  oi  Oii&iiM  nf  (83). 
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blishment  in  Memphis,  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
computation  were  given  points.  They  did  not  date  the 
Hyksos  rule  from  their  inroad  and  first  conquest,  but 
from  the  taking  of  Memphis,  and  the  assumption  of  the 
regal  dignity  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bedouin  tribes.  Again, 
it  did  not  conclude  with  the  rising  and  successful  revolt 
of  the  Egyptians  under  their  hereditary  Princes,  espe- 
cially the  Princes  of  Thebes,  but  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings  from  Memphis,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  national  Imperial  Kings  and  of  the  Empire  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  i.  e.  of  Thebes  and  Memphis, 
which  was  strictly  secured.  The  intrenched  camp  of 
Avaris,  near  Pelusium,  might  be  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Shepherds,  and  yet  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  might 
not  be  in  jeopardy.  According  to  all  the  accounts,  as 
well  as  the  testimony  of  monuments,  this  restoration  syn- 
chronized with  the  reign  of  Amos,  or  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  Dynasty. 

Thus,  according  to  Egyptian  views,  the  length  of  the 
period  was  limited  by  their  constitutional  maxims ;  and 
we  find  them  defining  that  of  the  Persian  dominion  upon 
the  same  principles. 

The  question  is  then,  how  they  measured  this  period, 
and  registered  its  duration  in  their  annals.  In  doing  this, 
they  might  adopt  either  of  the  two  following  methods. 
One  was  to  say,  that  between  the  death  of  the  last 
King  of  the  old  Empire  and  the  accession  of  Amos,  the 
Chief  of  the.  18th  Dynasty,  so  many  Hyksos  reigna 
intervened,  the  sum  total  of  which  made  up  so  many 
years.  This  was  the  most  natural  mode  of  making  the 
computation  in  the  Memphis  annals.  But  in  those  of 
Thebes  the  other  plan  was  probably  adopted.  They 
must  have  said,  the  question  is  to  ascertain  how  many 
Kings  reigned  between  the  last  independent  Theban 
Imperial  Sovereign  (Amuntimaos)  who  was  recognised 
aa  such  in  Thebes,  and  the  first  Theban  King  (Amos) 
who  restored  the  Empire  in  the  old  city  of  the  Pharaohs, 
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and  therefore  probably  ruled  in  the  whole  of  the 
Thebwd.  The  Thebans  kept  their  own  independent 
registers,  as  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  itself  clearly  in- 
dicates, and  as  the  monuments  of  the  house  of  Nantef 
indirectly  prove. 

In  both  systems  the  enumeration  was  dynastic  The 
historical  date  of  the  restoration  coincided  with  the 
beginning  of  a  new  (the  18th)  Dynasty ;  the  fall  of  the 
Old  Empire  synchronized  with  the  first  century  of  the 
13th,  and  consequently  divided  it,  in  an  historical  sense, 
into  two  sections — the  periods  of  independence  and  of 


The  following,  therefore,  will  result  from  these  con- 
siderations in  favour  of  the  admission  or  non-admission 
of  synchronisms  in  Manetho.  As  we  learn  from  him- 
aelf,  that  the  Egyptian  royal  houses  were  not  annihi- 
lated or  expeUed  by  the  Hyksos,  but  only  became 
tributary  to  them ;  and  as,  according  to  him  and  the 
monuments,  the  Kings  of  the  Thebaid  held  the  first 
rank  among  these  tributary  native  houses,  and  continued 
to  register  their  lists  of  Kings ;  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity 
to  argue  that  we  must  enter  the  13th  (Theban)  and 
14th  (Xoite)  Dynasties  in  the  chronology  before  the 
Hyksos  Dynasties,  instead  of  collaterally  with  them. 
We  shall,  moreover,  show  in  the  fourth  book,  where  the 
complete  restoration  of  Manetho's  dates  will  be  given, 
that  he  himself  did  not  reckon  in  that  manner;  a  thing, 
indeed,  which  no  one  who  estimates  his  character,  and 
that  of  Egyptian  tradition,  from  the  points  of  view  of 
historical  criticism — that  is,  connectedly  and  logically 
— would  think  of  laying  to  his  charge. 

The  Hyksos  dates,  accordingly,  must  necessarily  stand 
on  one  side,  and  the  years  of  Pharaonic  reigns  on  the 
other;  the  general  result  of  which  is  the  following 
arrangement  of  Dynasties : 

XIII.  Thebans.  XV.  First  Hyksos  Race. 

XIV.  Xoites.  XVI.  Second  Hyksos  Race. 

TOt.  II.  F  p 
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XVII.  Thebana.  The  Hyksos  Kings,  contemporary 
with  the  17th  Dynasty  in 
Memphis. 

Here,  however,  the  question  arises,  whether  the 
Thebans  of  the  13th  and  the  Xoites  of  the  14th  Dynastiei 
reigned  contemporaneously,  or  whether  the  reign  of  the 
latter  only  commenced  after  the  13th  Dynasty  became 
extinct,  which  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  Manetho 
having  entered  them  after  the  Thebans.  He  must 
have  done  so,  if  their  sovereignty  commenced  only  a 
few  years  after  the  Thebans  of  the  I3th  Dynasty. 
For,  if  there  be  any  positive  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  a  critical  examination  of  his  lists  and  the  monu- 
ments as  well  as  the  Papyrus,  it  is  this :  that  it  was  a 
leading  principle  in  the  formation  of  the  Egyptian 
registers  to  continue  a  race  of  Kings,  without  interrup- 
tion, till  it  became  extinct. 

The  following  circumstance  again  corroborates  this 
view  of  the  subject. 

The  Xoite  Nome,  from  whence  the  Kings  of  the  14th 
Dj^asty  took  their  name,  was  situated  in  Upper  Egypt 
on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile.  There  was  conse- 
quently no  connexion  between  the  rule  of  the  Xoites 
and  the  Thebans.  During  the  Hyksos  period  they 
were  both  tributary;  and  Manetho  expressly  states,  not 
that  the  Thebans  established  themselves  as  tributary 
Princes,  but  that  the  Shepherds  made  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country  tributary  to  them,  while  their  own  Kingg 
possessed  Memphis.  Hence,  none  but  tributary  Princes 
could  exist  contemporary  with  them ;  but  there  must 
have  been  such,  both  in  Lower  and  Upper  Egypt.  Ab 
regards  us,  the  only  difference  between  the  Thebans 
and  Xoites  ^vas  this.  We  know  that  the  rule  of  the 
former  lasted  down  to  the  restoration ;  we  do  no(  know 
that  that  of  the  latter  did  last  so  long.  Now,  if  we 
assume,  as  we  necessarily  must,  that  484  is  the  correct 
sum  total  of  the  reigns  of  the  14th  Dynasty,  it  being 
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the  better  authenticated  as  compared  with  184,  aud, 
moreover,  much  more  suitable  to  so  large  a  number  as 
76  Kings;  and  if  we  compare  this  date  with  the  453 
years  of  the  13th  Dynasty,  the  followiug  will  at  once 
suggest  itself. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  an  accidental  coincidence,  sup- 
posing the  Xoite  Dynasty  to  have  commenced  31  years 
later  than  the  Theban  (and  at  all  events  it  did  com- 
mence later  than  it)  that  they  both  ended  in  the  same 
year.  This  would  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Hyksoa  abolished  the  semblance  of  soveragnty  in  the 
two  Pharaonic  Kings  at  the  same  time.  If^  therefore, 
the  numbers  453  and  484  represent,  not  an  historical 
chronology  indeed,  but  an  equally  accurate  enumera- 
tion of  regnal  years ;  supposing  them  to  have  ceased  to 
reign  at  the  same  time,  the  Xoites  must  have  founded  a 
sovereignty  in  their  Nome  31  years  after  the  Thebans 
of  the  13th  Dynasty,  which  the  Shepherds  found  in 
existence  when  they  invaded  the  country,  which  took 
place,  according  to  our  calculation,  in  the  87th  year  of 
the  chronology  from  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  the 
Sesortosidie, 

We  must,  however,  for  the  moment  defer  the  proof 
of  this  assumption.  In  reference  to  the  succession,  on 
the  other  hand,  or  the  co-ordination  of  these  two  na- 
tional dynasties,  we  must  bear  the  following  circum- 
stance in  mind.  The  period  in  question  intervenes 
between  the  Old  and  New  Empire.  In  the  former  it 
is  admitted  that  there  were  contemporary  races  of 
Pharaohs;  in  the  latter  it  is  equally  clear  that  there 
were  only  consecutive  dynasties.  It  may  therefore  be 
supposed  that  the  system  pursued  in  the  New  Empire 
had  already  commenced  at  this  time.  These,  however, 
are  mere  conjectures  which  lead  to  nothing.  What  is 
really  established  by  the  preceding  inquiry  is  simply 
this,  that  a  system  of  co-ordination  must  have  subsisted 
in  this  period,  namely — that  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties 
rr  2 
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on  one  side,  and  of  the  Hyksos  on  the  other.  A  re* 
storation  of  the  chronology  without  such  a  system 
would  be  a  self-contra^ction.  It  is  therefore  a  strong 
corroboration  of  our  fundamental  assumption  aa  to  the 
nature  of  the  Middle  Period  that  we  are  really  obliged  to 
assume  that  such  a  system  of  contemporary  soveragnty 
did  exist  throughout  it.  The  question,  however,  whether 
the  Xoites  are  to  be  entered  along  -mth  or  after  the  The- 
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bans  of  the  13th  Dynasty  must  at  present  be  left  ande- 
termined.  The  only  basia,  therefore,  on  which  a  preli- 
minary summary  can  be  founded  is  the  separation  of  the 
Hyksos  races  from  the  historical  dynasties,  and,  as  we 
think,  the  already  well-established  assumption,  that  the 
first  Theban  Dynasty  (the  13th)  survived  the  inroad  of 
the  Shepherds,  and  that  the  last  (the  17th)  brought  about 
the  restoration  of  the  independence  <^  Upper  Egypt. 
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analtbis  or  the  sbbie8  of  8hbphebd  kings  in  the 
epitomists  akd  josepacs  (fifteenth  and  bixteenth 
dynasties). 

Afteb  having  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  settle  and 
arrange  the  Lists  of  Kings  in  the  foregoing  peiiod,  so 
far  as  to  render  them  intelligible,  we  now  proceed  to 
analyse  the  details. 

We  commence  with  the  series  of  Hyksos  Kings  as 
being  best  authenticated.  It  is  difficult  to  ima^ne  how 
Eusebius  can  be  acquitted  of  the  charge,  brought  against 
him  by  Syncellus,  of  having  corrupted  this  part  of  the 
text,  for  the  Armenian  version  is  precisely  the  same 
as  the  one  which  Syncellus  states  to  be  that  of  Eusebius. 
His  charge  is  worded  thus:  "Remark  how  Eusebius, 
to  suit  his  own  especial  purpose,  transfers  to  the  17th 
Dynasty  Kings  whom  Africanus  introduces  in  the  15th. 
All,  indeed,"  (i.  e.  all  Christian  chronographcrs)  "  are 
agreed  that  Joseph  was  in  power  in  the  reign  of  Apho- 
phis.  As,  therefore,  he  could  not  introduce  him  during 
any  other  reign,  he  transferred  Aphophia  irom  the  15th 
to  the  17th  Dynasty,  reducing  his  61  years  to  30,  and 
the  151  years  of  the  whole  Dynasty  to  103,  and  making 
the  number  of  reigns  four  instead  of  six." 

His  obvious  motive  in  so  doing  was  that  fatal  hanker- 
ing after  synchronisms  in  the  Bible  and  the  Egyptian 
traditions.  The  system  of  Eusebius  was  based  through- 
out upon  the  following  principle.  He  placed  the  Exodus 
480  years  before  the  building  of  Solomon's  Temple, 
which  event  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian  calculations 
had  made  to  synchronize  with  the  18th  Dynasty.  Now, 
in  reckoning  the  480  years  of  the  sojourn  of  the  children 
of  Israel  in  foreign  countries  b^kwards  from  that  point, 
he  necessarily  made  its  commencement  to  coincide  with 
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the  75th  year  of  Abraham,  the  year  of  promise.  The 
arrival  of  Jacob  in  Egypt,  however,  and  the  power  of 
Joseph  were  connected  by  the  early  Christian  chrono- 
graphers  with  Apopbia  or  Aphobis,  one  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings.  This  synchronism,  of  course,  was  not  derived 
from  Egyptian  tradition ;  and  even  had  it  been  of  Jewish 
origin,  the  Bible  proves  that  it  was  without  foundation. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  clearly  shows  that  he  could 
not  have  been  the  first  counsellor  and  lieutenant  of  a 
Shepherd  King.  Of  the  Exodus  also  he  had  no  tradi- 
tion. The  Egyptians,  right  or  wrong,  had  fixed  it  in 
the  19th  Dynasty.  In  Euaebius'a  time,  however,  it  was 
necessary  that  these  conjectures,  which  were  nothing 
but  a  wrong  calculation,  should  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Church.  His  complete  course  of  synchronisms,  more- 
over, admitted  no  doubt  and  no  open  questions. 

What  was  the  necessary  consequence  ?  The  Hyksos 
period  must  of  necessity  coincide  with  the  received  date 
of  Joseph;  and  as  Apophis  was  specially  entered 
among  the  Kings  of  the  first  Shepherd  Dynasty, 
Euseblus  could  only  admit  one  Hyksos  Dynasty,  and 
indeed  was  obliged  to  place  it  immediately  before  the 
18th  Dynasty.  This  (as  shown  already  in  the  first 
Book,  and  as  we  shall  shortly  show  in  greater  detail) 
had  increased  so  prodigiously  that  he  could  not  manage 
to  place  Joseph  earlier  than  the  twelfth  year  before  its 
commencement.  Consequently  he  was  obliged  to  make 
Apophis  the  last  King  of  his  single  Hyksos  Dynasty, 
instead  of  the  last' but  three  of  the  first.  In  addition 
to  this  he  was  forced  to  curtail  in  a  barbarous  manner 
hia  single  Hyksos  Dynasty ;  fijr,  according  to  the  Sep- 
toagint,  he  had  but  a  very  short  interval  left  (216 
years)  between  it  and  the  year  of  promise,  the  75th  of 
Abraham,  which  again  he  could  not  throw  farther  back 
on  account  of  the  computation  of  the  date  of  the  Flood. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that,  in  this  period  between  Joseph 
and   Abraham,   Eusebius    was   obliged  to    invent  an 
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Egyptian  Dynasty  to  supply  the  place  of  a  Shepherd 
Dynasty  which  was  then  lost  by  hb  calculation.  Fop 
this  purpose  he  made  the  17th  Dynasty  of  Manetho 
(a  Theban  Dynasty)  into  the  1 6th,  and  by  inventing 
a  Theban  one  for  the  15th,  was  enabled  to  give  the 
first  14  Dynasties  a  still  more  reapec^le  portion. 
Africanus,  again,  had  not  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
Kings  of  the  last  Egyptian  Dynasties,  so  that  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  alter  the  entry  of  the  length  of  a  Dy- 
nasty as  he  pleased,  that  is,  as  he  believed  it  necessary 
to  suit  his  Procrustean  bed.  By  this  means  he  had  the 
satisiaction  of  making  the  1st  year  of  Abraham  coincide 
with  the  first  year  of  his  15th  Djmasty. 

The  charge  made  against  him  by  Syncellos  is  there- 
fore fully  established.  He  proves  the  case  against  him- 
self, indeed,  in  his  own  canon  as  well  as  in  the  Armeniui 
translation ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  hard  upon  a  critic  in 
the  19th  century  to  be  obliged  to  go  through  the  proof 
in  detail,  as  it  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  a  settled 
point  that  our  present  popular  and  school  chronology  is 
a  &ble  strung  together  by  ignorance  and  fraud,  and 
persisted  in  out  of  superstition  and  a  want  of  intellec- 
tual energy. 

Africanus's  dates  of  the  1st  Shepherd  Djmasty  we, 
on  the  contrary,  once  more  completely  verified.  There 
is  an  error  in  bis  list,  clearly  unintentional,  and  owing 
either  to  carelessness  of  his  own  or  the  authoriti^  from 
whom  be  was  quoting,  which  is  most  satisfactorily  cor- 
rected by  the  more  accurate  extract  in  Josephua.  The 
date  of  the  third  reign,  36  or  37,  bad  been  omitted  and 
lost  out  of  these  lists ;  that  of  the  fourth  got  into  its 
place,  and  those  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  into  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  The  sixth  and  last,  consequently,  bad  no  date  at 
all ;  in  default  of  which  they  repeated  that  of  the  fourth, 
which  had  become  the  third.  We  see  the  error  at  once 
from  the  fragment  of  Manetho  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  and  thereby  also  obtain  the  sum  total  in  Africanus. 
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of  260  years  instead  of  284  which  arose  out  of  that 
mistake. 

The  511  years  of  Josephus  clearly  correspond  with 
the  2nd  Shepherd  Dynasty,  or  the  16th  of  Manetho, 
with  32  Einga,  and  518  years.  But  he  represents  them 
as  the  epilogus  of  the  reigns  of  the  six  Shepherd  Kings, 
whom  he  had  introduced  by  name,  and  their  successors, 
i.  e.  the  2Dd  Shepherd  Dynasty.  Ensebius  seems  also  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  this  mode  of  getting  over  the 
difficulty,  in  the  event  of  his  hmtg  called  upon  for  an 
explanation  of  so  arbitrary  a  proceeding.  The  250 
years  which  he  assigns  to  the  1st  Theban  Dynasty  of 
this  epoch  make,  within  one  year,  the  difference  between 
the  supposititious  sum  total  of  511  years  and  the  260 
years  which  are  veri6ed  by  the  dates  of  the  individual 
reigns.  Still  that  by  no  means  improves  his  statement ; 
for  Josephus  assigns  260+251  years  to  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  in  two  dynasties,  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  has 
only  one  Shepherd  Dynasty,  viz.  the  first  mutilated  one, 
with  103  years  (instead  of  260)  indeed,  and  coming 
after  two  dynasties,  which  he  calls  the  15th  and  16th, 
of  250  and  190  years,  invented  by  himself  in  order  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  Such  a  corrupt  and  arbitrary  pro- 
cedure can  only  be  exceeded  by  one  thing,  namely,  the 
adoption  of  it,  or  even  by  thinking  it  deserving  of  cri- 
tical consideration. 

A  true  criticism  of  Josephus  and  Africanus  must, 
indeed,  be  a  connected  one,  and  can  only  be  arrived  at 
by  ascertaining  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  authorities. 
The  correctness  of  Africanus  has  been  hitherto  verified 
wherever  it  has  been  tested.  To  suppose,  however,  that 
he  left  out  the  true  date  of  the  16th,  518  years,  and  gave 
it  instead  the  epilogus  of  two  other  dynasties,  would  be  to 
chai^  him  with  intentional  falsification  for  which  there 
was  no  reason,  and  of  which  there  could  be  no  conceal- 
ment, but  which,  nevertheless,  has  not  been  denounced 
by  any  of  his  successors.    Africanus  was  as  much  at  a  loss 
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as  Eusebius  or  Syncellas  what  to  do  with  Manetho's  high 
numbers  in  this  period.  This  is  evident  from  the  frag- 
ments of  his  chronological  work  collated  above.  It  did 
not  deter  him,  however,  from  transmitting  the  data  be 
found  as  they  stood.  Of  course  Manetho  was  vrrong 
whenever  his  dates  did  not  agree  with  the  Bible 
cbronology ;  that  was  an  understood  thing  with  the 
Christians ;  yet,  as  an  honest  man,  he  was  bound  to 
make  the  chronographer  say  what  he  really  did  say 
(blind,  but  very  celebrated,  heathen  as  he  was).  So  much 
the  worse  for  him,  if  this  did  not  happen  to  agree  afler- 
wards.  In  those  days,  to  have  taken  the  opposite 
course  might  have  been  treated  by  the  malicious  hea- 
thens as  a  fraud  "  of  the  Christians." 

It  is  dear,  however,  that  Josephus  himself  is  a 
witness  on  behalf  of  Africanus.  He  proves  that  Uie 
first  number,  260,  expresses  the  sum  total  of  the  reigns 
of  the  Ist  Shepherd  Dynasty;  the  following  one,  con- 
sequently, if  it  was  Manetho's  at  all,  must  also  have 
been  the  sum  total  of  a  dynasty.  Manetho,  however, 
does  not  sum  up  the  dynasties;  and  there  was  less 
reason  for  doing  so  here,  as  there  was  a  third  shepherd 
dynasty  to  follow.  We  are  bound  to  say  thus  much  ia 
favour  of  the  credibility  due  to  the  dates  of  Africanus. 

In  considering  his  further  statement,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  Joaephus's  work  is  a  controveraal  one, 
and  that,  in  this  part  of  it,  his  object  was  to  prove  that 
the  Jews,  according  to  the  accredited  statements  of  the 
Egyptians  themselves,  were  the  Hyksos,  and  conse- 
quently not  outcasts,  but  the  conquerors  and  acknow- 
ledged lords  of  the  land.  It  was  essential  for  his 
purp(»e,  consequently,  to  arrange  the  matter  in  such  a 
way  that  the  three  Hyksos  Dynasties,  of  which  it  is 
clear  that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Jewish  tradition, 
should  not  be  recorded,  and  that  the  period  of  their 
dominion  should  not  last  too  long.  Here,  indeed,  he 
very  shrewdly  avoids  any  allusion  to  the  assumption  in 
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the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  Bible,  that  the  sojourn  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  only  215  years,  although  he 
had  adopted  it  in  his  historical  work.  It  may  therefore 
seem  to  one  who  reads  the  text,  that  he  agreed  with 
the  Palestine  Version  in  making  their  sojourn  there  last 
430  years.  Still  he  could  not  venture  to  go  far  beyond 
these  430  years.  In  order  to  prove,  in  his  answer  to 
Apion,  that  the  Jews  were  not  descended  from  the 
lepers  who  were  expelled  by  a  king  of  the  Ramesside 
family,  towards  the  end  of  the  19th  Dynasty,  with  other 
malefactors  under  an  apostate  priest  of  Osiris,  it  was 
enough  to  show  that  they,  that  is,  shepherds,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Manetho,  built  Jerusalem,  and  were  called 
in  Egypt,  when  they  governed  it,  '*  Hyksos, "  had,  as 
expressly  stated  by  him,  withdrawn  from  thence  many 
centuries  before,  and  indeed  upon  honourable  terms. 
For  the  same  reason  also  he  only  quotes  here  the  pas- 
sage in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Grenesis,  in  which  the 
Jews  are  said  to  have  sojourned  400  years  in  Egypt. 
He  could  do  nothing  with  the  260  years  of  the  first 
Hyksos  Kings;  they  were  too  little.  The  511  or  518 
years  of  the  2nd  Shepherd  Dynasty  were  a  most  con- 
venient period  ;  and,  by  a  slight  legerdemain,  he  made 
them  para  for  the  epilogus  of  the  tico  djuasties.  He 
bad  now  won  the  game.  The  next  thing  mentioned 
in  Manetho'a  historical  work  was  a  bloody  and  pro- 
tracted contest ;  that  might  pass  for  the  Egyptian  mode 
of  representing  the  period  of  oppression  and  bondage. 
The  struggle  ended  with  the  departure  of  the  Hyksos ; 
the  time  of  bondage,  with  the  exodus.  In  this  manner 
Manetho'a  historical  work  proved  the  absurdity  of  the 
story  which  was  maliciously  raked  up  agiun  by  Apion. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  the  most  natural  explanap 
lion  of  the  course  adopted  by  Josephus.  It  was  a  very 
skilful  feint  against  the  calumniator  of  the  Jews,  and 
those  who  echoed  his  statements.  The  latter  were  not 
aware  how  easily  his  stratagem  was  detected  when  tested 
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fay  Jewish  tradition.  It  ia  impossible,  therefore,  for 
any  hisJ;orical  critic  to  set  up  this  jumbling  together  of 
two  dynasties  into  one  ag^nst  the  account  of  AMcauns. 
We  might  ask,  again,  what  idea  those  persons  entertain 
of  the  matter  who  assume  the  518  years  assigned  by 
Africanus  as  the  length  of  Manetho's  16tfa,  and  the  2nd 
Shepherd  Dynasty  to  be  merely  the  sum  total  of  the 
tdgns  of  these  two  races  of  shepherd  kings  ?  Will  th^ 
have  us  beliere  that  the  number  258  or  234  has  been 
lost  here,  as  well  as  the  notice  that  518  is  the  epilogus 
of  this  number  and  the  2G0  (or  284)  years  of  the  pre- 
ceding dynasty  ?  There  ia  no  instance,  however,  in  the 
Lists  of  such  a  summation ;  nor  can  it  be  for  a  moment 
entertained  here  in  the  case  of  Manetho  himself.  Or 
do  they  wish,  perhaps,  to  erase  the  native  second 
Shepherd  Dynasty  in  Africanus  7  In  that  case  how  is 
the  gap  to  be  filled  up  which  would  thus  be  made  in 
the  whole  summation  of  the  Dynasties  ?  What  becomes 
of  all  the  following  dates  of  Dynasties  ?  The  falsifica- 
tion of  Eusebius  and  the  legerdemain  of  Josephus  do 
not  harmonize  at  all  I 

The  really  valuable  portion  of  Josephus's  statement 
is  his  citation  of  the  two  following  dates  of  Manetho : 

First,  260  years  for  the  first  six  Shepherd  Kings 
(the  15th  Dynasty),  which  confirms  Africanus's  state- 
ment, in  opposition  to  Eusebius,  and  is  a  correction  of 
his  text. 

Secondly,  511  years,  as  the  length  of  the  following 
Dynasty,  which  Africanus  makes  518  years.  They  are 
obviou^y  the  same  number ;  we  prefer  the  latter,  the 
date  of  the  Lists,  as  being  Manetho's  own ;  indeed  it  is 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  Lists  that  we  notice  Josephus's 
date  at  all. 
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CRITICAL  EXAMIKATIOK  OF  THE  FIB8T  TWO  EOTPTIAN  DT- 
NA8TIE8  OF  THIS  PBBIOD  (XIII.,  XIV.),  AHD  THE  GENEBAt 
CHBONOLOaiCAL  BESULT  OF  A  CRITICISU  OF  HANETHO'S 
LISTS. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  Egyptians 
most  probably  measured  the  period  from  the  downfall 
of  the  Old  Empire,  to  the  foundation  of  the  New,  by 
Hyksos  Dynasties.  But  in  following  out  this  assump- 
tion we  shall  encounter  several  difficult  questions. 
Historical  epochs  have  in  themselves  no  neccssaiy  con- 
nexion with  dynasties.  The  Middle  Empire  commenced 
historically  with  the  first  year  of  the  first  Shepherd  King 
who  sat  on  the  Imperial  throne,  and  terminated  the  day 
on  which  a  descendant  of  the  old  Theban  Pharaohs 
recovered  possession  of  Memphis  and  the  roytJ  resi- 
dence. The  case  is  different  with  the  Egyptian 
Dynasties  of  this  period.  The  King  whom  the  Hyksos 
expelled  was  clearly  not  the  last,  but  one  of  the  first  of 
his  race ;  the  independence  of  the  empire  terminated 
with  him,  but  not  the  reign  of  his  house,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Manetho's  express  testimony,  only  became  tribu- 
tary. We  are  not  informed  in  what  year  of  his  reign 
the  Shepherds  made  thdr  inroad ;  but  he  is  sud  to  have 
i%igned  63  years,  and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after 
their  invasion  and  conquest  that  the  Shepherds  are 
stated  to  have  placed  a  King  of  their  own  upon  the 
throne.  This  probably  happened,  therefore,  when  he 
died,  after  reigning  63  years.  On  this  occasion,  the  con- 
querors abolished  the  last  semblance  of  the  rule  of  the 
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Pharaohs,  and  placed  a  prince  of  their  ottd  race  on  the 
throne  of  Memphis.  From  this  moment  they  were 
registered  in  the  Imperial  annals  as  Eings,and  continued 
to  be  so  till  the  daj  when  they  lost  Memphis.  When 
did  that  event  occur  ?  The  most  natural  supposition 
is,  that  it  was  recorded  in  the  annals  as  the  year  imme- 
diately preceding  the  first  of  the  Imperial  rule  of  Amos, 
the  chief  of  the  first  independent  Theban  Dynasty ; 
consequently  the  first  of  the  25  years  which  he  is  said 
to  have  reigned.  It  is  clear  at  all  events,  from  the  text 
of  the  17th  Dynasty,  that  during  it  there  were  still  Shep- 
herd Kings  in  Egypt ;  the  Sovereigns  of  that  family 
are  Theban,  and  Amos  was  the  first  who  ruled  in  Mem- 
phis. The  period  of  this  17th  Dynasty  was  evidently 
therefore  a  time  of  war ;  indeed  it  is  expressly  stated 
to  have  been  a  very  protracted  one.  It  was  only  the 
third  of  the  successors  of  Amos  who  blockaded  the 
Shepherds  in  their  vast  frontier  fortress  of  Avaris, 
and  the  fourth  who  forced  them  to  evacuate  it  on  con- 
dition of  withdrawing  without  molestation. 

It  is  certainly  the  more  probable  supposition  that 
they  did  not  enter  in  the  Imperial  annals  the  detested 
foreigners  and  enemies  of  their  gods  any  longer  than 
they  were  obliged ;  and  again,  that  they  did  enter  the 
princes  of  Thebes  who  had  occupied  the  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs  for  many  centuries,  as  early  as  possible.  On 
this  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  17th  Dynasty  was  not 
contemporary  with  the  two  Shepherd  Djraasties  of  the 
Imperial  annals ;  and  the  date  of  its  duration,  151  years, 
must  be  added  to  the  260+518  (511)  of  the  Hyksos. 
The  result  is,  that  we  obtain  for  the  interval  between 
Amyntimalos,  the  last  King  of  the  Old  Empire,  and 
Amos,  the  first  of  the  New,  a  period  of  929  years. 

The  other  hypothesis,  however,  must  at  all  events  be 
considered.  According  to  it  Amos  did  not  succeed  till 
after  the  last  year  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  then  the 
computation  would  be  as  follows  : 
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I.  The  Xnith  Dynasty  lasted         -        -    463  years. 

Deduct  for  the  Old  Empire,  down  to 
the  death  of  Amyntimaios  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes      -        -        -      87 

And  there  remain        -    366 

II.  The  XVIIth  Dynasty      -        -        -    151 

Length  of  Hyksos  period        -    517 

This  date  offers  a  surprising  coincidence.  It  results 
from  a  calculation  deduced  from  our  own  system,  which 
is  based  upon  Eratosthenes,  and  yet  it  agrees  exactly 
with  Josephus's  account  of  the  length  of  the  two  Hyksos 
Dynasties  (511  years).  There  are,  however,  higher 
critical  reasons  for  assuming  that  the  whole  statement 
of  Joscphus  turns  out,  upon  examination,  to  be  nothing 
but  a  distortion  of  Manetho's  account  of  the  length  of 
the  second  Shepherd  Dynasty. 

We  shall  now  analyse  the  calculations  which  may  be 
proposed  in  order  to  compute  the  length  of  this  period, 
accorcUng  to  the  Egyptian  Dynasties. 

We  haye  already  intimated,  that  we  may  calculate 
the  13th  and  14th  Dynasties  in  two  ways.  They  may 
have  been  on  the  whole  contemporary,  but  still  with 
this  qualification,  that  the  Xoite  Dynasty  commenced 
somewhat  later  than  the  Theban,  although  before  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  or  first  Shepherd  Dynasty.  It 
would  therefore  have  ended  almost  contemporaneously 
with  the  Theban,  owing  to  the  same  cause  perhaps, 
the  expulsion  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  Manetho's 
account  is  evidently  favourable  to  the  assumption  of  at 
least  two  tributary  dynasties,  one  in  Upper,  and  one  in 
Lower  Egypt.  When  he  afterwards  said,  that  "  the 
princes  of  the  Thebaid  and  others"  revolted  against 
the  Hyksos,  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  reigning 
princes.  A  league  may  have  been  formed  between  the 
Egyptian  princes  during  the  struggle,  like  the  league  of 
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the  Dodecarchy  in  the  New  Empire,  in  the  revolt  and 
struggle  with  the  Ethiopians;  and  yet  the  Empire 
might  afterwards  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  most  power- 
ful dynasty,  which  is  therefore  introduced  into  the 
annals  as  IJie  18th.  We  d6  not  even  find  any  mention 
made  in,  them  of  the  eleven  princely  houses  which 
carried  on  the  national  struggle  conjointly  with  Psam- 
metichns.  The  only  one  then  reigiiing  became  extinct 
with  IJotkoris,  and  the  members  of  this  confederacy 
might  belong  to  princely  families  in  their  own  provinces, 
but  they  were  not  connected  with  any  Pharaonic  Dy- 
nasty, and  never  formed  a  dynasty  themselves.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  the  house  of  the  Psammetici  follows 
in  the  Lists  immediately  after  that  of  the  Ethiopians. 

On  the  accession  of  Amos,  therefore,  even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  struggle  indeed,  all  the  ragning 
fomilies  in  Egypt  which  had  been  allowed  by  courtesy 
to  bear  the  title  of  Pharaoh  might  have  been  extinct. 

If  we  adopt  the  second  supposition,  that  tlie  tributary 
dynasty  to  whom  the  Hyksos  granted  the  title  of 
Pharaoh,  was  always  only  one  —  first  the  Theban,  and 
then  the  Xoite  —  we  must  add  together  their  two  epi- 
logi  (453  and  484),  and  thus  we  make  up  937  years. 

By  this  means,  also,  Manetho's  introduction  of  the 
Xoite,  and  not  the  first  Hyksos  Dynasty,  as  the  14th,  is 
to  be  explained.  It  was  naturcJ  to  place  the  Hyksos, 
who  were  the  proper  channels  through  whom  the 
dynastic  succession  was  carried  on,  in  the  petiod  inter- 
vening between  the  Old  and  the  New  Empire,  in  one 
series,  and  the  two  Pharaonic  houses  in  another. 

Now  we  might  urge  as  an  argument  infavour  of  this 
arrangement,  the  slight  difierence  existing  hsAffeen  the 
sum  total  of  453  and  484  years  and  that  of  the  Hyksos 
Dynasties.  There  seems  to  be  only  8  years  between 
them ;  but  it  is  a  fallacious  appearance.  'According  to 
one  hypothesis,  the  87  years  of  the  Theban  Dynasty 
belong  to  the  Old  Empire.  In  Manetho  this  period 
comprised  at  least  as  many  years ;  but  according  to  the 
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precedent  of  the  Old  Empire  assuredly  more.  The 
identity  therefore  does  not  exist. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  we  follow  the  other  clue,  and 
suppose  the  two  Dynasties  to  have  been  contemporary, 
and  the  Theban  Kings  of  the  13th  to  have  been  suc- 
ceeded immediately  by  those  of  the  17th,  the  question 
will  arise  how  it  happens  that  these  two  Theban 
Dynasties  were  not  only  broken  in  upon  by  the  Xoite, 
but  likewise  by  the  two  Shepherd  Dynasties  ?  The 
answer  is  a  very  simple  one.  The  13th  Dynasty  had 
commenced  when  the  Old  Empire  terminated,  and  con- 
sequently it  was  of  necessity  the  first  of  this  period. 
The  17th  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  glorious 
house  of  the  Tuthmoses,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
the  last  of  the  connecting  period. 

This  explanation  appears  to  be  in  character  with  the 
nature  of  Manetho's  system,  in  which  the  princely 
houses,  from  the  first  reigning  progenitor  down  to  the 
extinction  of  the  male  line,  form  the  links  of  succession. 

Hence  it  seems  that  the  most  natural  assumption 
will  be,  that  concurrently  with  the  measurement  of 
the  period  by  Hyksos  Kings,  its  length  was  computed 
by  a  series  of  Theban  Kings.  The  1 3th  and  17th 
Dynasties  are  both  Theban.  There  existed  in  Thebes 
lists  of  the  Kings  who  were  there  recognised  as  the 
legitimate  Sovereigns.  They  formed  the  basis  of  Era- 
tosthenes' lists  and  system.  At  the  present  stage 
of  the  inquiry,  the  only  difficulty  which  presents 
itself  is  our  ignorance,  whether,  during  the  Hyksos 
reigns,  the  succession  of  national  Kings  was  not  in- 
terrupted, even  in  Thebes.  It  certainly  is  not  very 
probable;  for  as  the  Dynasty  at  the 'restoration  was 
Theban,  it  may  be  &irly  presumed,  that  they  would 
have  taken  care  to  preserve  a  line  of  succession  of  an- 
cestors, or  predecessors,  who  were  either  tributary  or 
driven  into  ^Ethiopia. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  resulting  from  this  preli- 
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minary  criticism  is,  that  our  only  choice  lies  between 
two  hypotheses. 

Either  the  true  measure  of  the  period  was  comprised 
in  the  two  Hyksos,  or  the  two  Theban  Dynasties.  If  in 
the  latter,  then  there  is  no  other  computation  of  time, 
except  the  sum  total  of  the  two  Dynasties  (the  13th 
and  17th),  minus  the  87  years  which  had  already 
elapsed  when  the  Old  Empire  terminated. 

This  sum  total,  as  already  remarked,  is  517  years, 
only  six  more  than  the  number  stated  by  Josephus,  on 
Manetho's  authority,  to  be  the  length  of  the  whole 
Hyksos  dominion  (5H).  This  datum,  however,  is  not 
only  in  itself  very  suspicious,  but  when  more  closely 
examined,  will  obviously  be  seen  to  represent  anything 
rather  than  the  measure  of  the  historical  period  in  ques- 
tion. Josephus  afterwards  mentions  a  long -continued 
stru^le  of  the  Princes  against  the  foreigners,  which 
of  course  must  have  preceded  the  sole  reign  of  Amos. 

This  is  no  positive  ground  for  rejecting  the  second 
hypothesis — namely,  that  the  length  of  the  Hyksos 
period  is, 

the  two  Hyksos  Dyn.  (15,  16)  260  +  511  -  771  years, 
the  Theban  Dynasty  (17)  -  -  -    151 

922 

There  is,  therefore,  a  difference  of  412  years  between 
the  two  hypotheses. 

Viscount  Roug^  thinks  all  the  Dynasties  were  con- 
secutive ;  he  consequently  adds  to  these     -     929  years, 

the    sum    total  of  the    two    Theban 
Dynasties  (13,  17)  -  -    60i 

and    the  sum    of  the  Xoite   Dynasty 
(14)  -  -  -  -    484 

2017 

which  gives  from  the  end  of  the  17th  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  Dynasty  the  vast  number  of  2017 
years. 
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As  he  admits  the  existence  of  contemporaneous 
Dynasties  in  the  Old  Empire,  and  also  speaks  with  great 
respect  of  Josephus'  statement  of  the  511  years  as  the 
length  of  the  whole  Hyksos  period,  and  as  he  does  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  cite  any  monuments  but  those  of 
our  Thebau  Kings,  we  hesitate  to  consider  this  opinion 
as  his  definitive  conclusion. 


SirUHABT  OF  THE  BBBULTS  OF  THE  CRITICISM  OF  HANE- 
THO's  LISTS  AS  TO  THE  LENGTH  OF  THE  UinoLB  EHPIBB, 
AND  THE  COMPUTATION  OP  IT  AS  A  PAST  OF  THE  3555 
TEARS,  AfiSIOHED  BT  HIMSELF  AS  THE  OHSOMOLOOY  FSOU 
MENE8  TO  ALBXAKDilft. 

Thebe  are  three  possible  modes  of  defining  the  length 
of  the  middle  period  according  to  Manetho's  lists.  We 
may  measure  it,  firsts  by  the  Theban  Kings  of  that 
time  which  gives  us 

For  the  13th  Dynasty  453— 87  years  =366  years. 
For  the  whole  17th  I^asty         -        -  156 

617  years. 

Secondly,  by  the  Hyksos  (15  and  16)  and  the  Theban 
Kings  of  the  17th  Dynasty,  and  in  fact : 

A.  According  to  Josephus,  assuming  that  Africanus'a 
number  for  the  16th  Dynasty  is  a  felsification : 
15th  and  IGth  Dynasties,  together 

(260-h  251)        -        .    -  -  511  years. 

17th  Dynasty  -  -  -  151 

663 
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.  According  to  Africanus: 

15tb  Dynasty    - 

-  260  years 

IGth      „ 

-  518 

17tli      „ 

.  151 

929 

Of  these  three  hypothesea  philological  criticism  must 
select  the  last  as  the  best  entitled  to  fovoar,  unless  it 
be  untenable  on  the  grounds  of  internal  historical 
criticism. 

The  second  is  based  on  the  suspicious  statement  of  a 
Jewish  controyersial  document,  and  is  at  variance  with 
the  datum  of  an  honest  epitomist  and  chronologer,  'which 
is  above  all  suspicion. 

The  first  is  grounded  on  an  assumption,  not  impro- 
bable in  itself,  but  one,  which,  as  regards  the  starting 
point,  does  not  coincide  with  our  period,  and  which 
can  only  be  reduced  to  It  by  the  aid  of  a  computation 
foreign  to  it,  derived  from  the  list  of  Eratosthenes. 

The  plan  we  must  adopt  will  be  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  extraneous  materials  for  measuring  this  period, 
especially  records  of  higher  authority,  and  above  all 
monuments. 

Before  proceeding  to  do  this,  however,  and  abandoning 
altogether  the  field  of  Manethonian  criticism,  we  will 
take  a  previous  review  of  Manetho's  remarkable  state- 
ment as  to  the  duration  of  the  Egyptian  Empire  fixtm 
Menes  to  Alexander. 

Syncellus,  as  already  noticed  in  the  first  book  (p.  86.), 
in  a  passage  which  can  neither  be  misunderstood  nor 
contested,  tells  us  that  Manetho  calculated  that  period 
at  3555  years. 

We  have  seen  in  the  introduction  to  the  present 
Book  within  what  limits  this  calculation  Is  open  to 
criticism.  We  may  here  also  venture  to  assume  a 
point  of  which  detailed  proof  will  be  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent page;    namely,  that   Manetho  computed  the 
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length  of  the  New  Empire  from  AmoB  to  Nectanebo  IT., 
ataimost  1300  years  (probably  1280).  Themethodwe 
shall  adopt,  therefore,  will  be  to  substract  this  number 
which  is  certain,  and  the  possible  calculations  of  the 
length  of  the  Old  Empire,  from  the  3555  years,  which 
will  give  us  a  number  within  which  Manetho's  real  date 
of  the  Middle  Empire  must  lie. 

If  we  suppose  him  to  make  none  of  the  Dynasties  of 
the  Old  Empire  contemporary,  its  chronology  must 
be  the  exact  sum  of  all  the  Dynasties  from  1 — 12  with 
the  addition  of  87  years  of  the  13th. 

The  highest  numbers  are ; 

1481+1114  (929)=2595  (2510)-(-70  days. 
The  lowest  numbers  are : 

1112  +  1036=2148  (2263)  days. 

To  suppose,  however,  that  these  numbers  (2263  and 
2'>10)  represent  the  length  of  the  12  Dynasties  of  the 
Old  Empire  is  so  absurd,  according  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  philological  and  hlstoncal  criticism,  that  it 
must  be  designated  as  utterly  unscientific.  It  is,  more- 
over, clear  at  first  sight,  that  any  one  who  believes  the 
passage  in  Syncellus  to  be  genuine  mast  reject  it  as 
irreconcilable  with  Manetho's  more  authentic  statement 
in  regard  to  the  whole  length  of  the  Egyptian  Empire. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  discard  all  such  Dynasties 
as,  according  to  the  series  of  the  Theban  Tablet  do  not 
belong  to  the  chronology,  we  shall  have  to  choose 
between  1412  or  1481,  and  1302  or  1351  (1347).  The 
former,  including  69  years  about  which  there  is  an  • 
uncertainty,  is  Manetho's  sum  total  in  Africanus  :  the 
latter  dates  represent  the  result  of  historical  criticism. 
This  criticism  excludes  from  the  former  number  every- 
thing which  does  not  form  part  of  a  continuous  series 
of  years,  and  which,  therefore,  Manetho  himself,  perhaps, 
excluded  from  his  calculation  of  the  whole  duration  of 
the  period. 
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We  will  e^Binine  first  Manetho's  sum  total.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  years  which  the  Egyptian 
historian  computed  for  the  Hykaos  period,  we  must 
first  deduct  from  the  3555  years  the  1412  or  1481 
years  of  the  Old  Empire.  This  gives  us  for  the  Hyksos 
period  and  the  New  Empire  together: 

«ther  2074  years 
or        2143 

Deducting  the  1300  years  of  the  New  Empire,  tbere 
remains  for  Manetho's  Hyksos  period  773  or  812. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  assume  that  Manetho  was 
well  aware  that  the  sum  of  the  years  of  reign  enume- 
rated by  himself  in  the  non-cotemporaneoua  dynasties, 
one  after  the  other,  was  not  identical  with  the  real 
chronology,  and  that  so  far  from  doing  so  he  invariably 
adopted,  for  that  real  chronology,  some  tested  number, 
he  must  have  assigned  1137  years  to  the  Old  Empire, 
and  the  calculation  will  stand  thus : 

Whole  length  of  Egyptian  history  from 

Menes  to  Nectanebo  II.   •         -         -  3555  years. 

Deducting  for  the  Old  Empire  1137 
„  „         New     „        1300 

2437 

1118 
and  Manetho  must  have  made  the  Hyksos  period  above 
UOO. 

These  numbers,  however,  can  be  brought  within  stili 
narrower  limits.  According  to  the  internal  probabilities, 
explained  in  detail  in  our  analysis  of  the  first  twelve 
dynasties,  we  were  driven  to  assume  that  Manetho, 
although  unwarrantably,  must  have  used  the  sums 
total  of  his  dynasties  to  form  his  chronology,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  fourth,  where  it  is  proved  to  be  im 
possible.    We  shall  have  to  e:iamine  this  point  more 
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closely  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  book;  but  we  may 
state,  with  reference  to  the  preceding  criticism,  that  the 
probable  dates  for  the  Old  Empire  are  as  follows : 


1st.  Dynasty 

253  years 

3rd. 

214 

4th. 

154 

6th.          „ 

2D3 

rth. 

75 

8th. 

142 

11th. 

43 

12th. 

1T6 

13th.  (beginning)  87 


1347 
New  Empire  1286 


Thua  there  remiainB  for  the  Middle  Period  922,  which 
coincides  with  the  numbers  of  Africanus,  if  we  adopt 
for  the  16th  Dynasty  511  (Josephus's  number)  instead 
of  518.  We  shall  be  able  to  prove  at  the  end  of  the 
Fourth  Book  that  this  was  really  Manetho's  com- 
putation. 


THE  FIFTT-THREE  TBEBAN  KINOB  OF  AfOLLODORDS  WHO 
FOLLOW  lUMBDIATELT  AFTER   THOSE!  OF  EBATOSTHEHES. 

L  Proof  that  tqb  Fim-THBEE  Einqs  or  Apollodobqs  arb 

THOSE  OF   TH2   HtKSOS  FeRIOD. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  First  Book  (p.  118),  that 
Syncellus,  after  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  thirty- 
eight  Kings  of  Eratosthenes,  adds  the  following  remark, 
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which  is  as  important,  as  it  is  l&mentably  brief.  "  Apol- 
lodorus,  who  published  the  list  of  Eratosthenes,  has 
also  traasmitted  to  ns  the  names  of  fifty-three  Theban 
Kings,  who  immediately  succeeded  these  thirty-eight. 
We  consider  it  superfluous  to  transcribe  them,  as  being 
of  no  kind  of  use  to  us ;  nor  indeed,  can  much  be  said  of 
those  which  we  have  transcribed."  The  only  natural 
explanation  which  suggested  itself  to  us  when  making 
the  inquiry  was,  that  Syncellus  lost  his  patience  in 
epitomizing  that  list.  With  infinite  pains  he  had  toiled 
through  the  awkward  Egyptian  names  it  contained, 
and  the  Greek  versions  of  them  which  he  did  not 
understand.  With  infinite  pains  he  had  made  his  cal- 
culation of  the  year  of  the  world  which  coincided  with 
the  begftining  of  each  of  the  thirty -eight  reigns ;  taking 
as  hb  starting  point  the  nearest  possible  year  after  the 
Flood  according  to  his  system.  In  reference  perhaps  to 
the  calcniation  of  the  Father  of  Chronology,  he  made 
the  epoch,  from  the  confusion  of  tongues  down  to  Abra- 
ham, as  long  as  he  thought  admissible,  and  now  when 
he  had  arrived  at  the  end  of  1076  years,  he  was  obliged 
to  admit  that  all  his  pains  had  been  thrown  away. 
For  he  had  but  a  very  short  interval  of  time  between 
Abraham  and  Moses,  according  to  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion; he,  like  all  his  predecessors,  making  the  latter 
epoch  to  synchronize  with  one  or  other  of  the  names  in 
the  18th  Dynasty.  But  the  list  of  Eratosthenes  brought 
him  already  down  to  the  time  of  the  Judges.  This 
closes  with  the  year  of  the  world  3975,  and  tie  Exodus 
is  placed  by  him  in  the  year  of  the  world  3816,  or 
about  150  years  earlier!  And  now  there  are  positive 
names  preceding  those  of  the  18th  Dynasty  with  which 
he  was  so  well  acquainted  1  Upon  this  he  gives  way 
to  his  ill  humour,  throws  the  list  into  the  fire,  and 
cannot  refrain  from  exclaiming  "  Even  those  names  are 
totally  unmanageable  ;  how  much  more  these  fiity- 
three ! " 
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We  cannot  be  very  angry  with  him  for  this.  It  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  that  a  man  should  take  up 
a  thing  cordially  and  in  a  reverent  spirit  which  he 
does  not  understand,  and  which  he  thinks  himself  bound 
to  declare  to  be  unintelligible,  and  necessarily  false. 
"We  should  rather  thank  him  for  having  recorded  the 
fact,  and  for  having  not  only  mentioned  the  number 
of  Kings  in  ApoUodorus,  but  stated  his  reasons  also  for 
losing  his  temper. 

If  be  did  not  choose  to  give  us  their  names  and 
dates,  he  really  could  not  have  told  us  anything  more 
instructive,  than  is  contained  in  these  few  hasty  words. 
They  prove  most  decisively,  as  already  demonstrated, 
that  the  fifty-three  Kings,  who  come  directly  after  those 
of  the  List  of  Eratosthenes,  were  Kings  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  who  reigned  between  the  downfal  of  the  Old 
Empire  and  the  restoration,  while  the  Hyksos  had  the 
supremacy,  or  at  least  possessed  Lower  Egypt  and 
Memphis. 

Lepsius  in  his  Introduction  (I.  518.  seqq.)  has  com- 
bated  this  view  of  the  case.  I  must  confess,  however, 
that  bis  remarks  have  only  served  to  strengthen  me  in 
the  belief  that  these  words  cannot  be  explained  in  any 
other  way  than  by  supposing  he  meant  to  say  that  the 
list  of  ApoUodorus  followed  on  to  that  of  Eratosthenes, 
avowedly  therefore  according  to  Lepsius  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Old  Empire ;  and  that  the  very  reason  why 
the  names  of  the  fifty-three  Kings  in  this  continuation 
seemed  to  Syncellus  still  more  unmanageable  tlian  those 
of  Eratosthenes  even,  unserviceable  as  these  were,  was 
because  they  were  different  from  the  well  kijown  names 
of  the  18th  Dynasty  and  its  successors.  Lepsius's  ex- 
planation of  it  on  the  contrary,  that  the  fifty-three  names 
in  ApoUodorus  were  the  exact  names  of  the  Kings  from 
Amos  to  Nectanebo  (which,  moreover,  Africanus  makes 
eighty-three,  and  Eusebius  seventy-five),  does  not  explain 
the  words  to  me  in   the  slightest  degree.     Syncellus 
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never  conld  say  that  such  names  or  dates  were  useless 
to  him,  that  ia,  inapphcable  to  the  chronology  and  the 
establishment  of  his  canon.  But,  waiving  this  point, 
ApoUodorus  would  in  that  case  not  have  done  at  all, 
what  he  is  expressly  said  to  have  done,  namely  have  con- 
tinued the  List  of  Eratosthenes.  That  List  which  he 
edited  would,  indeed,  have  had  no  meaning,  had  Era- 
tosthenes not  intended  to  add  the  Theban  Kings  in  the 
Hybsos  period ;  and  ApoUodorus  would  have  done  still 
worse,  if,  as  continuation,  omitting  the  Kings  of  the 
Hyksos  Period,  he  had  placed  the  Kings  of  the  New 
Empire  irame^ately  after  those  of  the  Old.  We  must 
pause,  then,  before  we  conclude  that  the  greatest  Chro- 
nographers  of  the  best  Alexandrian  age  did  anything  so 
absurd ;  and  it  is  in  my  opinion  still  more  difficult,  to 
believe  that  Eratosthenes  actually  made  a  list  of  Theban 
Kings  from  Menes  to  the  fall  of  the  Old  Empire,  which 
ApoUodorus  professed  to  continue,  and  yet  that  he 
did  the  very  reverse-  As  to  Syncellus,  I  should  not 
think  it  impossible  that  the  Vice- Patriarch  of  the  9th 
century  might  have  perverted  the  meaning  of  the  Alex- 
andrians, if  he  had  had  any  inducement  to  do  so.  for 
this  however  I  can  see  no  motive  whatever. 

As  respects  the  reason  why  Syncellus  only  began  the 
aeries  of  Eratosthenes  after  the  year  of  the  world  2900 
and  not  at  the  first  possible  year,  3776,  which  is  his 
date  for  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at  Babel  (5th 
year  of  Phaleg),  it  may  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
in  more  ways  than  one.  In  the  first  place  he  had  a  list 
of  Egyptian  Kings  (which  he  distinguishes  from  the 
Theban)  commencing  with  Mizraim,  the  son  of  Ham. 
He  makes  this  series  begin  at  the  year  of  the  disfferaion 
itself,  according  to  him  2776.  The  reign  of  the  Thinite 
who  was  recorded  by  the  Greeks  and  with  whom  he  com- 
mences the  Kings  of  Eratosthenes,  must  naturally  have 
begun  later.  On  critical  grounds  even  an  interval  was 
necessary.     We  must  allow  some  time  for  the  masses 
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of  men  dispersed  from  Babel  to  form  themselves  ioto 
races,  and  to  appear  colonized  in  fixed  settlements. 
To  ask  why  that  interval  was  exactly  124  years,  seems 
to  me  idle,  considering  how  very  arbitrary  the  old  Chro- 
nographers  were  as  to  those  patriarchal  times.  At  all 
events,  Syncellus  could  not  place  Menes  coeval  with 
Mizraim,  and  it  would  not  have  mended  his  synchron- 
isms had  he  done  so.  For  even  had  he  placed  the 
Menes  of  Eratosthenes  in  the  year  2776,  the  last  King 
of  Eratosthenes'  Old  Empire  would  still  have  come 
after  the  Exodus,  as  is  proved  by  what  has  been  re- 
marked above.  Very  probably  Syncellus  calculated 
thus:  the  end  of  the  List  of  Eratosthenes  ought  to 
coincide  at  all  events  with  the  beginning  of  the  Kings 
connected  with  the  Exodus  Dynasty,  or,  if  possible, 
a  little  earlier.  Indeed,  he  tries  to  do  so  in  his  Chrono- 
graphy,  although  even  there  the  last  King  of  Eratos- 
thenes, who  reigned  63  years,  begins  his  reign  in  the 
same  year  as  Horus  (Chron.  p.  279.  286).  It  is  a 
bankrupt's  account :  he  had  no  place  for  those  Kings. 

But  leaving  Syncellus.  and  returning  to  Apollodorus, 
we  ask :  Could  the  Editor  and  continuator  of  the  re- 
searches of  Eratosthenes  follow  a  method  diametrically 
opposed  to  that  of  his  predecessor  ?  His  master  bad 
arranged  the  Chronology  of  the  Old  Empire,  con- 
cluding with  its  downfal,  although  its  last  King  was 
the  third  of  a  great  Dynasty.  The  scholar  of  Cyrene 
could  only  reckon  by  Epochs.  ApoUodorus  did  the 
same.  That  of  the  Middle  Empire  was  certainly 
the  most  neglected;  no  brilliant  conquerors,  no  im- 
perishable monuments,  to  extort  the  wonder  of  pos- 
terity —  on  the  contrary,  a  period  of  misfortune  and 
disgrace.  It  was  not,  however,  on  that  account  the 
less  important  for  the  restoration  of  the  oldest  chrono- 
logy of  Egypt :  indeed  the  more  important  and  interest- 
ing, and  yet  in  what  a  state  of  obscurity  the  Egyptians 
seem  to  have  left  it. 
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Now,  if  after  these  preparatory  remarks,  we  proceed 

to  examine  the  number  of  Theban  Kinga  in  that  Epoch 

according  to  the  Alexandrian  list,  can  it  be  a  mere 

accident  that  it  tallies  so  well  with  Muietho's  dates  when 

explained  in  their  natural  sense  ?    According  to  bis 

remarkable  notice  annexed  to  the  17th   Dynasty,   as 

we  have  seen  above,  there  reigned  in  the  Hyksos  Period  : 

43   Shepherd  Kings  (6  +  32  +  5):   consequently,  as 

the  Idtb  has  6  Kbgs,  and  the  16th  32,  there 

remain  5  who  reigned  contemporaneously  with 

the  17th  Theban  Dynasty,  and 

83  Theban  Kings,  i.  e.  60  of  the  13th  Dynasty  and 

23  of  the  14th. 
Of  these  453  years  of  the  13th  Dynasty,  87  at  least, 
or  almost  a  fifth,  belong  to  the  Old  Empire.  According 
to  Eratosthenes,  during  this  period  only  3  Kings  reigned. 
This  gives,  according  to  the  relative  proportions  be- 
tween Eratosthenes  and  Manetho,  in  the  Old  Empire^ 
about  4  Kings,  (38  Kings  to  46  or  50). 

According  to  the  proportion  of  the  years,  it  would 
mve  11. 

(453:87=60:    11). 

Of  the  83  Theban  Kings  of  Manetho,  assuming  the 
same  relative  proportion,  either  72  or  79  would  be- 
long to  the  period  of  ApoUodorus.  Now,  supposing 
the  proportion  between  our  enumeration  of  all  the 
reigna  (including  those,  of  course,  which  were  collateral 
with  another  reign  as  co-regents  or  guardians),  and  a 
strictly  chronological  list  which  contained  the  real 
chronology,  to  have  been  in  this  period  nearly  the  same 
that  it  was  in  the  Old  Empire,  the  historical  number  of 
Kin^  who  reigned  in  this  section  of  it  will  be  54  or  55, 
which  comes  as  near  to  the  real  number  of  ApoUodorus 
as  could  possibly  have  been  expected.  The  number  of 
Kings,  therefore,  in  his  List  will  strike  us  as  remark- 
ably apposite,  and  highly  probable  in  itself. 
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This  is  the  only  view  of  the  case  which,  in  my  opinion, 
can  etand  the  test  of  historical  criticism. 


II.  Results  deddced  frou  thb  List  of  Apollodorcs  for  tbe 

AFfROXIUATIVE   COUfUTATION  OF  THE   MIDDLE  PERIOD. 

We  have  pursued  our  inquiry  into  the  discovery  of 
Manetho's  real  date  of  the  length  of  the  Middle  or 
Hyksos  Period,  wholly  independently  of  the  criticism 
of  the  Alexandrian  List  of  the  Theban  Kings.  Now, 
as  there  is  so  considerable  a  discrepancy  in  the  three 
possible  results  which  have  been  obtained  from  it,  and 
according  to  which  Manetho  must  have  assigned  to  it 
either  517  years, 

or      662 

or      922 

it  will  be  useful,  at  all  events,  to  inquire  which  of  these 
three  numbers  bears  a  greater  show  of  probability  from 
the  Alexandrian  enumeration  of  53  Kings.  As  to  the 
617  years,  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  apply  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  1076  years  and  the  38  Kings  of  Eratosthenes 
to  tbe  53  of  Apollodorus,  the  namberwill  be  fartoo  great. 
We  have  no  right,  however,  to  calculate  the  average 
length  of  the  reigns  of  tributary  princes  by  the  average 
of  reigns  in  an  independent  kingdom,  with  hereditary 
Pharaohs  and  better  blood — tributary  princes  who  may 
have  often  been  capriciously  deposed,  and  who  were, 
moreover,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  enervating  in- 
dolence. 

The  working  of  this  enervating  process  seems  to  ex* 
hibit  itself  even  in  the  Hytsos  Dynasties.  At  the 
outset  they  were  victorious  and  evidently  possessed 
strong  vital  energies.  In  the  first  we  find  6  Kings 
reigning  the  very  high,  but  well-authenticated  number 
of  260  years,  that  is,  on  an  average  431-  years.    In  the 
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aecond,  we  find  32  Kings  reigning  511  or  517  years,  or 
on  an  average  16  years. 

The  only  datum,  therefore,  with  which  we  can  deal  is 
Manetho's : 

13th  Dyn.  60  Kings — 453  years — average  7^  years. 

17th     „     23     „     —151     „    —    „        Gl      „ 

If,  then,  our  e^lanation  of  ApoUodorus'e  List  be  correct, 
the  duration  of  the  Middle  Period,  taken  at  922  years, 
g^ves,  for  the  53  Kings  of  the  Alexandrian  List,  an 
average  of  17  years  for  each  consecutive  reign. 

Such  an  average  would  in  itself  not  be  improbable. 
But  let  us  suppose  that  we  have  wronged  Josephns, 
and  that  his  511  years  were  indeed  the  Manethonian 
number,  not  for  the  duration  of  the  2nd  Hyksos  Dy- 
nasty, but  for  their  whole  sway ;  this  could  never  have 
been  intended  by  Manetho  to  be  equivalent  with  the 
duration  of  the  whole  period.  The  real  account  will 
then  stand  thus : 

13th  Theban,  deducting  only  87  yeare    366  years. 
14th  Xoite,  76  Kings  with  -        -        -  481      „ 
17th  Theban,  with  -        -        -  151     „ 

Sum  total  -  -  998  years. 
This  gives  76  years  more  than  what  we  were  obliged  to 
consider  the  true  number  (922) ;  a  difference  which 
might  be  expl^ned  by  assuming  that  the  87  Eratosthe- 
nian  years  were  represented  in  Manetho's  sum  total 
of  reigns  by  163  years.  The  number  662  is  the  sum  of 
the  first  and  last  of  those  three  data  (511+151)  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  87  years  (or  more)  to  be 
deducted,  and  without  explaining  the  481  years  of 
the  Xoite  D3niaaty. 

But  as  to  Apollodoms,  he  must,  at  all  events,  have 
assumed  that  the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New 
Empires  was  to  be  computed  as  the  Old  Empire  was, 
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according  to  tte  registers  of  Thebes,  and  that  the  series 
of  Theban  Kings  in  that  period  represented  its  whole 
duration.  To  imagine  that  he  intended  to  give  in  his 
liist  every  thing  but  the  real  chronology  is  incompatible 
with  the  whole  Alexandrian  system,  and  is  equally  at 
issue  with  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  the  List  of 
Eratosthenes  edited  by  Apollodorus,  which  List  consists 
of  Theban  Kings. 

Such  are  the  concluaions  to  which  we  are  led  by  the 
information  furnished  by  Manetho  and  the  Alexandrians 
as  to  the  chronology  of  this  period. 
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CRITICISM  OP  THB  EGYPTIAN  BBCOBDS  ASD  CONTEM- 
PORART   UONUUGNTS. 


A. 

THB  KIQHT  SIDE  OP  THB  TABLET   OF  KAENAK. 
L  Tbk  Tablet  as  a  BEPRESSKTATioir  of  THmrr  GzHSBAXiOKa 

OF  THK   HiKSOB  FKBIOD. 

What!  it  may  well  be  asked,  take  for  granted  53 
Kings  or  more  and  at  least  5  entire  centuries,  withoat 
even  knowing  their  names,  much  less  without  having 
any  monuments!  Still,  is  there  good  foundation  for 
this  hypothesis? 

In  the  first  place,  as  intimated  above,  King  Thut- 
mossis  III.  himself,  with  the  other  half  of  this  Royal 
Tablet,  answers  the  question.  If  the  half  we  have 
examined  showed  a  connexion  between  him  and  the 
race  of  Menes  through  the  Sesortosidse ;  if  it  commenced 
with  the  last  King  of  the  former  race  and  ended  with 
the  last  of  the  latter,  the  other  half  can  cont^n  none 
but  THE  KINGS  OP  THK  HTKSOS  PERIOD.      Natural  HS  tils 

appears,  the  first  person  who  was  struck  by  it  was 
Lepsius.  It  is  a  discovery  ranking  as  high  in  historical 
importance  as  the  discovery  that  the  Sesortosid^e  were  . 
the  12th  Dynasty.  He  was  led  to  it  by  his  steady  belief 
in  the  reality  of  the  Hyksos  period,  by  the  whole  body 
of  Egyptian  inscriptions  contained  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments in  Europe,  and  a  philological  criticism  of  them  to 
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which  he  dedicated  himself  for  seven  years  with  untiring 
zeal,  at  the  coromencement  of  his  Egyptian  studies. 

We  have  already  met  with  the  Third  Tuthmosis  per- 
forming acts  of  worship  to  his  great  ancestor,  the 
founder  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  Sesortosis  I,  In  the 
ancestral  chamber  of  his  royal  palace,  from  which  the 
so-called  Tablet  of  Karnak  comes,  this  hero  and  the 
whole  race  of  Sesortosida  are  represented  on  one  side, 
directly  in  front  of  the  King,  who  is  offering.  We  see 
hira  here  doing  honour  to  the  most  renowned  of  the 
Theban  Rings,  his  progenitors.  But  the  pious  homage 
which  he  pays  on  the  opposite  partition  of  the  ancestral 
chamber  to  the  memory  of  the  Theban  Kings  of  the 
Hyksos  period,  is  still  more  peculiar,  and,  as  proceeding 
from  him,  has  something  particularly  attractive  in  it. 
He,  who  had  at  length  driven  the  detested  strangers 
from  the  frontier  fortress  —  he,  the  sovereign  by  whom 
the  New  Empire  was  fully  restored  —  Tuthmosis  the 
Third,  was  not  satisfied  with  offering  honours  in  his 
palace  chamber  only  to  his  ancestors  and  predecessors 
of  the  glorious  time  of  the  Empire  of  Menes.  He  would 
not  pass  over  those  who,  during  centuries  of  deep  de- 
gradation, had  maintained  the  throne  of  the  Pharaohs, 
the  customs  of  their  fathers,  and  the  sacred  traditions 
of  their  gods  intact,  and  who  finally,  after  long  and 
weary  ages,  by  their  resistMice  and  indomitable  courage 
had  made  the  detested  barbarians  and  enemies  of  the 
Empire  to  quail,  and  freed  the  whole  country  from 
the  shame  of  the  foreign  dominion.  This  no  one  could 
do  so  naturally  as  himself,  if  he  were  a  great  man ;  and 
the  fiict  of  our  having  hitherto  found  no  one  else  doing 
so,  is  satisfactory  proof  that  he  was  a  great  man. 

To  how  many  of  these  Kings,  then,  is  he  offering 
homage  and  sacrifice?  As  appears  from  out  general 
review  of  the  series  of  Karnak  in.  the  former  volume, 
the  number  of  Kings  of  the  Old  Empire  was  31.  Here, 
on  the  opposite  side,  we  find  30  in  four  rows.     The 
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two  upper  have  each  eight  scutcheons ;  the  two  lower, 
on  account  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  King  who  sa- 
crifices at  the  altar,  only  seven.  Of  these  30,  18  are 
more  or  less  preserved.  Let  us,  then,  recapitulate 
the  result  of  oar  researches  in  the  Old  Empire  relative 
to  the  31  Kings  to  whom  Tuthmosb  is  there  aacri- 
ficing.  The  opinion  which  we  formed  from  the  general 
consideration  of  the  two  Tablets  in  the  First  Book, 
as  being  the  most  natural  one  —  namely,  that  they  are 
of  a  genealogical  character,  proved,  upou  a  critidsm  of 
the  Old  Empire,  to  be  the  most  probable.  We  came 
to  the  conclusion,  that  by  no  means  all  the  princes  there 
represented  were  reigning  Pharaohs;  some,  on  the 
contrary,  being  expressly  stated  to  be  princes.  This 
can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  Tablet 
did  not  represent  a  succession  of  Kings,  but  a  genea- 
logical series.  The  Tuthmoses,  a  Theban  family,  traced 
back  their  pedigree  through  a  long  line  of  Princes  in 
Royal  Houses,  not  always  through  the  Kings  them- 
selves, who,  indeed,  down  to  the  11th  Dynasty,  were 
not  Thebans  at  alt,  but  through  the  younger  lines  or 
female  branches  of  Royal  Houses. 

The  second  peculiar  feature  in  this  Tablet  which  was 
startling  at  the  outset,  was  also  explained  by  this 
assumption.  How  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of 
a  representation  of  so  long  a  series  of  Kings  of  the  Old 
and  Oldest  Empire  not  conm[iencing  with  Menes  ?  And 
if  it  did  commence  with  Menes,  how  could  it  be  carried 
on  otherwise  than  through  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
the  later  Kings  of  the  1st  Dynasty  ?  But  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  does  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
Fortunately,  the  first  King  is  preserved,  Ra-hem-Smenteti, 
who  occurs  nowhere  else,  except  it  be  (and  that  is 
very  uncertMn)  in  the  name  of  the  last  King  of  the 
1st  Dynasty.  The.  third  scutcheon  after  him  (the 
fourth  in  the  row)  contains,  however,  a  well  authenti- 
cated monumental  name  of  a  King  of  the  3rd  or  lat 
Memphite  Dynasty. 
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The  most  natoral  explanation  of  this  circumstance, 
also,  is  to  suppose  that  the  series  of  Princes  in  the 
Tuthmosis'chamber  does  not  represent  series  of  Kings, 

but  0BNBRATI0N8. 

It  did  not,  therefore,  contfun  Kings  exclusively,  but 
their  younger  relatives,  and  never  brothers. 

The  period  comprised  in  this  series  must,  accordingly, 
be  measured  in  the  Hyksos  time  also,  not  by  keions, 

but  by  OENBRATIONS. 

There  is  also  a  further  consideration  which  evinces 
the  importance  of  such  a  representation  and  the  pro- 
bability that  it  —  and  it  only — would  be  here  selected. 
The  whole  is  a  sacrificial  offering.  Tuthmosis  is  offering 
a  sacrifice  to  the  Dead.  We  know,  unfortunately,  very 
little  of  the  positive  religious  ideas  of  the  Egyptians, 
on  which  the  practice  of  sacrificing  to  the  dead  was 
founded  and  of  its  connexion  with  &mily  rights.  What 
we  do  know,  however,  is  suffident  to  convince  us  that 
the  origin  of  sacrifice  vras  the  same  with  them  as  with 
the  Indians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Sacrifice  was  the  tie 
between  children  and  parents,  especially  sons  and 
fathers,  and  through  the  fathers  the  connecting  link 
with  their  forefathers.  In  general  proof  of  this  it  may 
suffice  to  refer  our  readers  to  the  representations  and  in- 
Bcriptiona'*"  illustrated  by  Rosellini,  and  the  passages 
in  the  "Book  of  the  Dead""^  which  relate  to  sacrifice. 

This  Tablet,  however,  represents  Tuthmosis  offering 
sacrifice  to  his  &thers,  just  as  Sesortesen  I.,  on  the 
statue  of  An  in  my  possession,  calls  this  uicestor  his 
father.  If  we  apply  this  idea  simply  to  the  Kings  there 
represented,  they  must  be  fathers  (or  fathers-in-law  in 
the  name  of  the  daughters)  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
one  generation  after  another,  and  not  collateral  kinsmen. 
They  c&nnot  consequently  represent  reigning  brothers 
of  Kings,  though  they  may  represent  uncles  of  Kings, 

'«  Monnmenti  storici,  tav.  XXXVII.    Conf.  PI.  MCXXXVL 
>"  Book  of  the  Dead,  pp.  444,  Beq. 
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because  this  latter  relationship  goes  back  to  the  direct 
line  in  a  higher  grade  (grandfathers,  and  so  on)  without 
increasing  the  number  of  the  generations. 

Till  the  contrary  is  proved,  therefore,  we  have  strong 
grounds,  both  of  a  general  and  special  nature,  for  con- 
sidering this  Tablet  to  represent  a  series  of  generations. 
Vague  as  is  such  a  computation  to  the  chronologer  who 
requires  definite  dates,  it  is  as  satisfactory  to  the  student 
of  history,  who  has  hitherto  found  nothing  but  notices 
and  calculations  concerning  this  period  differing  from 
each  other  between  five  and  nine  centuries.  The  length 
of  reigns  depends  on  the  very  different  length  of  lives  and 
many  other  circumstances,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
Kings.  The  interval,  on  the  contrary,  between  suc- 
cessive generations  is  limited  by  a  natural  law  which  is, 
to  a  certain  extent,  invariable. 

Herodotus  and  most  of  the  classes  calculate  in 
long  periods  three  generations  to  a  century.  We  shall 
give,  in  the  Fourth  Book,  a  summary  formed  out  of  the 
established  genealogies  in  the  Old  and  New  Empires, 
in  order  to  obtain  from  it  a  historical  foundation  for 
the  averagelengthofthe  generations  of  Egyptian  Kings. 
At  present  we  shall  only  place  the  extreme  limits  of 
the  calculation  »de  by  side :  estimating  a  generation  at 
25  and  at  30  years. 

Thirty  generations  make  at  33|-  years  1000  years, 
at  30      „       900      „ 
at  25      „       750      „ 
at  20      „       600      „ 

The  Tablet  of  Tuthmosis,  therefore,  as  we  interpret 
it,  requires  not  less  than  600  and  not  more  than  1000 
years,  for  the  period  which  it  represents.  If,  however, 
it  contained  only  a  selection  of  Kings  of  the  Hyksoa 
period,  it  would  at  all  events  represent  a  longer  rather 
than  a  shorter  period,  but  not  one  which  can  be  com- 
puted within  such  proximate  limits. 
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But  what  is  the  period  meant  to  be  of  which  a  pic- 
ture is  preseutecl  to  ub  on  this  side  of  the  ancestral 
chamber  of  the  third  Tuthmosis  ?  Have  we  any 
right  to  assume  that  it  represents  the  whole  intervtil 
between  the  last  King  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  and  the 
first  of  the  18th  ? 


II.  The  Right  Side  of  the  Tablet  or  Kabkak  sbpresents 

TBE   TbEBAK   EiMQS  OF  THE   THntTEENTH  DYNASTY. 

It  is  a  strictly  necessary  sequence  from  Lepsiu&'s 
fundamental  assumptions,  that  the  right  side  of  the 
Tablet  of  Karnak  follows  immediately  after  the  Sesor- 
tosidsB.  He  discovered  on  a  cotemporary  monument, 
the  iamily  name  Sevekkt^t  corresponding  to  the  first 
scutcheon  which  is  preserved ;  and  as  we  shall  shortly 
see  in  detail,  this  family  name  proved,  interchangeably 
with  a  cognate  one,  Nefruh^i,  to  be  common  to  all  the 
Kings  of  this  period.  All  the  monuments  on  which  it 
occurs  bear  a  peculiar  stamp  which  characterises  the 
age  of  the  Sesortosidse. 

There  are,  however,  two  inquiries  yet  to  be  made : 
one  is,  how  far  can  it  be  really  proved  that  the  Sevekhepts 
immediately  followed  the  Sesortosidse  ?  and  the  other, 
do  these  thirty  scutcheons  all  belong  to  that  family,  or 
only  represent  the  generations  of  the  first  Theban  race 
of  Kings  of  the  period  ? 

As  far  as  I  know,  De  Roug^  is  the  first  person  who 
proposed  the  former  of  these  questions.  He  admits  the 
undoubted  correctness  of  Lepsiua's  fundamental  views, 
and  very  ingeniously  suggests,  that  a  monument  noticed 
by  Durand  '^  fumiahea  direct  proof  of  the  Sevekhepts  fol- 
lowing after  the  Sesortosidie,  There  is  an  inscription  on 
a  rock  on  the  primeval  site  where  the  exploits  of  those 

■B*  Rev.  Archil.  1848  (torn,  v.)  p.  SI  1,  seqq.  Ckmf.  Ann.  de  Pbilos: 
Chr^tienne,  1846,  1847. 
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great  Sesortoaida)  were  performed,  in  which  a  man, 
who  was  an  officer  of  SevekJupt  L,  mentions  a  building 
(Monmnent,  MeriTnen)  of  the  third  Sesortosis  which  was 
committed  to  his  charge.  De  Roug^  draws  from  this 
the  irrefragable  conclusion  that  Sevekdphis  I.  reigned 
after  the  Sesortosidse.  But  his  inference  from  it,  that 
the  works  of  Sevek6phis  were  of  too  important  a 
nature  to  admit  of  the  supposition  that  Egypt  was  then 
tributary  to  theHyksos,  seems  to  rest  upon  a  fanciful  view 
of  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the  works  of  the  Sevek- 
6phi8'  are  not  of  such  a  character  that  they  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  independent  Kings  of 
all  Egypt.  Strictly  speaking,  indeed,  there  are  no 
palaces  at  all,  no  temples,  or  similar  public  buildings 
of  that  Theban  race  of  Princes  in  existence.  The  inscrip- 
tions in  which  the  names  of  these  Kings  are  found  are 
one  and  all  those  of  officials  and  other  private  persons 
in  which  a  King  is  only  incidentally  mentioned,  and  in 
the  present  instance,  exceptional  notice  ia  taken  of 
a  building  or  monument.  We  see  no  reason  at  all  how- 
ever for  thinking  that  the  tributary  Theban  Kings,  to 
whom  the  victorious  Asiatics  abandoned  Nubia  and 
Ethiopia,  had  become  too  insignificant  in  themselves 
to  build  houses  or  temples  for  their  gods.  Such 
notions  are  a  retrograde  step  towards  the  long-exploded 
ideas  which  De  Roug^  himself  has  combated  with  so 
much  love  of  truth,  so  much  researeh,  ingenuity,  talent, 
and  success. 

It  may,  by  way  of  argument,  be  urged,  that,  although 
the  inscription  proves  Sevek6phis  I.  to  have  lived  soon 
after  the  Sesortosidse,  this  is  no  proof  that  he  was  their 
immediate  successor.  But  besides  the  mdn  evidence  on 
this  point,  the  similarity  in  the  style  of  the  monuments 
and  inscriptions,  there  ia  the  fact  that  the  Sevekdphis' 
occupy  a  long  period  of  time,  in  which  no  name  of 
any  other  family  occurs  which  can  be  placed  between 
them  and  the  Sesortosidse.     Any  one  with  a  competent 
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knowledge  of  the  nature  of  Egyptian  monumenta,  and 
the  state  of  our  acquaintance  with  them,  will  consider 
this  as  strong  evidence  in  itself;  and  much  more  so  if 
he  will  follow  our  connected  research,  which  seems  to 
me  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  Lepsiua's 


The  second  question  we  proposed  to  consider  has  not 
been  hitherto  entertained ;  indeed,  on  the  first  appear- 
ance of  this  work,  it  was  thought  by  most  persons  to 
be  preposterous.  But  after  what  has  been  advanced  as 
to  the  undoubted  historical  reality  of  the  sixty  Theban 
Kings  of  the  13th  Dynasty  with  453  years,  and  about 
twenty-three  Theban  Kings  of  the  17th,  we  perhaps 
sh^  not  g^ve  ofFence  by  asking  the  question,  whether 
the  right  side  of  the  ancestral  chamber  represents  the 
generations  of  the  13th,  or  those  of  the  17th  Dynasty 
as  well  ?  For  we  can  now  state  it  more  exactly  in 
this  shape.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  thirty  generations 
are  a  very  moderate  term  to  assume  for  sixty  reigns. 
It  will  depend  upon  the  names  which  we  can  point  out 
on  the  extant  scutcheons.  We  certainly  may  be  asked, 
whether  it  is  not  a  singular  supposition,  that  Tuthmosis 
the  Third  omitted  the  very  17th  Dynasty,  with  which  he 
was  himself  probably  more  closely  connected  than  with 
the  13th  ?  To  which  we  reply :  Does  it  not  appear  more 
singular  still,  that  he  should  have  omitted  his  own  father, 
and  his  immediate  progenitors,  the  glorious  Kings  of  his 
own  family  ?  It  is  by  no  means  clear,  however,  that  he 
was  more  closely  connected  by  blood  with  the  17th  in  the 
male  line,  than  with  the  13th  Dynasty.  We  are  rather 
prepared  to  show  that  (as  was  generally  the  case,  and  in 
several  notorious  instances),  the  chief  of  the  18th  was 
connected  with  the  immediately  preceding  Dynasty  by 
marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  latter.  We  allude  to 
the  celebrated  Nefroari  Aahmes,  Queen  in  her  own 
right.  He  might  very  well  dedicate  to  the  ancestors 
of  the  great  foundress  of  the  line  a  representation  distinct 
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from  the  rest,  to  mark  a  peculiar  sacrifice,  but  omit  in 
this,  which  is  dedicated  to  his  aucestors,  the  &tni]y  of 
his  Queen. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  series  of  monuments,  which 
enables  us  to  point  out  the  connecting  link  between  the 
17th  and  18th  Dynasties. 


B. 

TUB  OFVEBINO  TO  TUB  DBAD  AT  OnBNAH,  AMD  GOONATB 
MONUMENTS  WHICH  &BFBESENT  THB  KINQB  OF  THE  8BVBM- 
XEBNTH  DTNASTT  AS  THB  IMMEDIATE  PBEDBCBSSOItS  OF 
AMOS. 

Wilkinson  opened  a  tomb  at  Gumah,  which  has  be- 
come celebrated  by  the  name  of  chamber  of  the  Queen, 
among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  giant  city  of  Thebes. 
The  representation  which  has  given  it  notoriety  vras 
first  published  in  Young's  collection"*,  afterwards  more 
accurately  by  Lepsius'",  and  last  of  all  by  Prisse'^  ; 
but  it  has  never  yet  been  explained.  It  is  a  double 
offering  to  the  dead  in  two  rows.  At  the  be^nning 
of  each  row  we  find  the  person  sacrificing  with  a  sacrifi- 
cial table  before  him,  offenng  the  sacred  gifts  to  a  double 
series  of  Princes  and  Princesses  who  are  sitting  in  front 
of  him  on  their  chaira  to  receive  the  offerings,  with 
the  emblems  of  Lordship  in  their  hands  and  with  their 
scutcheons.  The  inscription  states  that  each  row  contains 
14  deified  personages  ;  but  the  last  two  drawings  in  the 
lower  row  are  destroyed.  We  will  first  examine  the 
upper  one.  The  first  figure  is  that  of  the  well  known 
second  King  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  Amenophis  the  First. 
Behind  him  stands  the  celebrated  Aahmes  Nefruari  (the 
young  Moon,  the  good  mistress)  the  mother  of  Ameno- 

lA)  YonDg's  Uierog.,  table  97.  from  Robert  Hay's  dnwing. 

iM  Lepsius,  Auawftfal,  PI.  xi,  '«•  Frisse,  UoDumen^  PI.  III. 
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phis,  royal  mfe  of  Amos  (Aahmes)  the  chief  of  the 
18th  Dynasty  of  the  house  of  the  Tuthmoses,  distin- 
guished more  than  ail  the  rest  by  the  65 
Pshent,  and  the  double  crown  of 
Egypt  on  her  head.  The  third  figure 
is  that  of  RA  SKNN  TANAKN. 
King.     The   name    Ka>SkeDnen    is 
known  to  us  from  the  left  side  of 
the  ancestral  chamber  of  Tuthmosis 
III.,    scutcheon  SO;  and  following 
Lepuus,  we  had  identified  him  in 
the  first  edition  of  this   work  by  the  family  name 
ATNAEBH  there  annexed  to  it';  subsequently,  however,  we 
have  found  this  to  be  a  mistake.    It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  later  Kings  to  use  the  narac-scutcheon 
of  a  great  progenitor,  and  we  find  in  this  representation 
a  second  instance  of  this  very  intelligible  practice.   We 
must  not  forget  that  there  Is  an  interval  of  about  800 
years  between  the  predecessor  of  Amos  and  the  Ra- 
Skennen  of  the  1 1th  Dynasty  I     There  was  consequently 
no  danger  of  any  confusion  between  them.    The  sup- 
position that  Ra-Skennen  Tanaken  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Amos,  seems  to  have  a  solid  basis  owing 
to  his  position  ;  for  our  readers  know  that  the  names  of 
the  Kings  of  the  17th  Dynasty  are  onutted  In      ^^ 
the  lists,  as  well  as  those  ofthe  18th.    For  the  /iS5\ 
same  very  natural  reason,  we  are  led  to  con-  d^^l 
sider  the  fourth  figure,  AAH  HEPT,  as  the  L   ^ 
predecessor  of  Ra-Skennen.  But  before  we  ven-  \.       J 
ture  to  propose  a  more  positive  conjecture  on  this    -^*''- 
point,  we  must  examine  the  corresponding  figure  *^  ""^ 
in  the  lower  row.     For  the  ten  following  figures  in  the 
upper  one  do  not  come  under  consideration,  because 
they  do  not  represent  reigning  Kings,  but  royal  relatives, 
and  indeed  with  the  exception  of  two  sons,  all  Prin- 
cesses who  are  indicated  as  royal  sist«rs,  mothers,  or 
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The  first  four  figures  in  the  lower  row  represent 
1.  Under  Amen6phisl. 

RA  KB  TU  MNTUHEPT,  Kmg. 
Ranebhi  is  probably  the  second  throne-name  bor- 
67  rowed  from  the    11th  Dynasty.     In 

the  26th  scutcheon  of  the  Tablet  of 
Kamak  we  hare  Ratuneb,  the  second 
and  third  signs  being  transposed; 
and  we  thought  therefore  that  there 

II     I   4-    I  ^'^^  A  connexion  between  him  and  the 
J     \»  mj  monumentalnameofMentuhept(Man- 
^"''^    du6phi8),  which  we  now  admit  to  be 
a  mistake. 
Under  Queen  Aabmes  Nefniari,  her  son, 
AAHMES,  Chief  of  the  ISthUynasty. 

3.  Under  Ra-Skennen 

RA  SPN  NB,  King. 

4.  Under    Aahhept 

RA  SN  (NB)  KAMS. 

Here  again  come  Prin- 
ces and  Princesses. 

We    have    only  eight 
scutcheons  therefore  for     "^™""        »"i™-»      "■«- 
the  history  of  the  Dynasty.     The  following  table  ex- 
hibits their   chronological  connexion    as    far    as  we 
know  it : 


Kiag. 

(Moth^      of 
wife     'rf 

xviiL  a. 

RiSeuCnb) 

B«8p«D  <nb>. 
King. 

AJuMi, 

XVlfel. 

lUtnntb    ' 

ft 


As  we  find  Amenophis  I.  the  second  Eing  of  the  18th 
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Dynasty,  sitting  before  his  well  known  mother,  the 
heiress,  next  to  the  person  sacrificing,  while  his  iather  and 
predecessor  Amos,  is  placed  the  second,  in  the  lower  row, 
we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  King  Mentuhept, 
who  sits  before  him,  was  one  of  his  distant  descendants 
and  successors.  We  have  authentic  proof,  however,  that 
the  name  of  Mentuhept  is  nowhere  found  in  the  1 8th 
Dynasty,  with  the  order  and  relationship  of  whose 
Kings  we  are  perfectly  acquainted.  The  alteration  in 
the  order,  therefore,  might  be  exphuned  by  supposing 
that  the  intention  was  to  place  the  husband  directly 
underneath  his  Koyal  Consort.  This  Mentuhept  is 
probably  one  of  the  latest  Kings  of  the  17th  Dynasty. 
As  regards  the  rest,  we  might  suggest,  what  is  at  least 
a  very  natural  supposition,  that  the  upper  row  is  in- 
tended to  represent  the  maternal  progenitors  of  the 
reigning  King  Amen6phis,  the  lower  one  the  paternal. 
As  all  the  Kings  here  represented,  however,  must  have 
been  ancestors  of  the  foundress  of  the  line,  and  the  Kings 
of  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  row  are  Princes  of  the 
17th  Dynasty,  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  Amos  was  a 
direct  relative  of  the  heiress  Aahmes. 

King  Mentuhept  and  King  Tanaken  were,  at  all  events, 
direct  and  significant  progenitors  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 
This  is  proved  by  other  monuments.  "We  find  Rii- 
Skennen,  for  instance,  in  a  sinular  sacrificial  repre- 
sentation of  the  20th  Dynasty  at  Gumah,  discovered  in 
1843  by  George  Lloyd,  a  young  scholar  who  was 
carried  off  at  an  early  age  to  the  great  loss  of  science. 
Prisse  unfortunately  was  unable  to  make  a  correct 
copy  of  it,  and  we  therefore  possess  nothing  more 
than  the  account  given  in  the  text  to  the  Third  Plate  . 
of  his  Monuments,  which  represents  that  celebrated 
tomb.*" 

We  there  see  Ra-Skennen  by  the  ude  of  Ameno- 
phis  III.,  the  third  King  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  who  has 
"w  PriBBe,  Mon.  Teit,  p.  1. 
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his  two  scutcheoDB.  If  these  two  monuments,  and  espe- 
cially the  first,  cannot  be  rationally  explained,  except 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty 
were  immediately  connected,  both  as  to  order  of  suc- 
cession and  blood  relationship,  with  those  here  men- 
tioned, namely  those  of  the  17th,  as  were  the  Kin^  t^ 
the  1 9th  with  those  of  the  18th,  a  third  Theban  monu- 
ment, described  but  unfortunately  not  given  entire  by 
ChampolUon,  furnishes  proof  that  Ra-Skennen  Tanaken 
was  die  immediate  predecessor  of  Aahmes.  In  the 
"Notices  Descriptives,"  published  in  1844,  in-litho- 
graph,  there  is  the  following  description  of  a  tomb  in 
Eileithyia  (El  Kab).'*^  The  deceased  is  standing  upright, 
and  by  hia  side  a  small  and  a  large  person.  The  tomb 
itself  was  erected  by  the  grandson  of  the  deceased. 
An  inscription,  in  three  columns,  mentions  the  follow- 
ing as  reigning  Mngs : 

Ta-na-ken. 

Aahmes,  XVIII.  1. 

Amenophis  I.  XVIII.  2. 

Tuthmosis  I.  XVUL  3. 
Much  as  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Champollion  did 
not  copy  the  inscription,  and  that  the  publishers  of  his 
work  did  not  get  it  done  by  subsequent  travellers,  still 
his  remarkable  accuracy,  which  is  so  well  known,  is 
sufficient  guarantee  that  these  Kings  were  To 
mentioned  in  the  above  order.  We  now 
learn  from  De  Rough's  memoir  ***  on  this  in- 
scription, that  Bakhi,  the  father  of  Aahmes 
the  admiral,  lived  under  Ra-Skennen,  while  | 
Aahmes  himself  flourished  from  the  time  of 
Amos  to  Thothmes  I.  To  this  period  also  1 
belongs  the  King,  RA  [Sj-NAKHT-EN. 

^  P.  271.  Cinqui^e  tombeau. 

'**  De  Soug&    M^moire  but  I'lDscriptioii  du  Tombeau  d'Abmes. 
4to.    Paris,  1851. 
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THE   FBAQIfENTS  OF   THE    TCRIIT    FAPTBC8,  WHICH    BBLONO 
TO   THIS  PERIOD. 

If  the  right  side  of  the  ancestral  chamber  of  the 
Tuthraoses  represents  but  a  portion  of  the  Theban 
Kings,  and  probably  only  those  of  the  13th  Dynasty, 
those,  in  a  word,  by  whom  the  succession  was  carried 
on,  we  find  considerably  more  than  the  60  Kings  of 
that  Manethonian  Dynasty  among  the  Royal  names  of 
the  PflpyTQS,  which  Lepsius  has  conclusively  proved  to 
belong  to  this  period.  There  are  65  of  their  Royal 
scutcheona  in  eight  consecutive  fragments;  some  of 
which  can  be  identified  with  the  Kamak  scutcheons, 
and  others  which  undoubtedly  cannot.  The  former, 
therefore,  belong  to  the  13th,  or  17th  Dynasty. 

I.  Fraohbht  wna  Naheb  or  Theban  Kings  or  tbb  THUtrzEHTB 

DlWASTT. 

FRAGMENT  L  (VI  72.)  9  BCntcheoiu. 

Nine  Kings,  the  immediate  successors  of  the  last  two 
of  the  12th  Dynasty.     The  first  three  (at  least),  there- 
fore, are  identical  with  the  last  three  Kings  of      yj 
the  Old  Empire  in  Eratosthenes,  who  reigned   ,  ^  j- 
87  years,  at  the  close  of  which  the  Hyksos   WJL 
Kings,  being  lords  of  Memphis,  began  to  be   •:• 
repstered.  f9^ 

The  sixth  King  of  this  series,  who  had  there- 
fore probably  been  obliged  to  fiiU  back  upon 
Thebes,  is  called  RA   S.ANKH  HET,  corre-    v^I^ 
sponding  to  the  third  scutcheon  at  Kamak  (the  aStS^t, 
second  which  is  unmutilated).  "^ 
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FRAGMENT  IL  (YL  76—79.)  14  scutcheons. 

The  second  Eing  ia  called  SEBEE-HEPT,  a  name 
well  known  to  us  from  the  monuments  aa  a  throne-name 
or  title.  The  sixth  King  has  both  his  names  in  the 
scutcheon:  RA  KHU   TETI  HEM  » 

(Kkerp)  SEBEK-HEPT,  correspond-  VJf 
ing  to  the  fourth  King  of  the  first  row  ^7^ 
at  Kamak,  whose  famUy  scutcheon  we 
have  on  the  contemporary  monuments. 
Consequently  we  have  here  eight  Kings 
of  the  Papyrus  at  least,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  scutcheons  at  Kamak. 

The  eleventh  King  bears  the  &mily ■■"'"'«"" 
name  of  SEBEK-HEPT  at  the  bottom  of  the  scutcheon, 
and  must  therefore  hare  corresponded  with  the  Jifth 
scutcheon  at  Kamak,  which  has  been  destroyed.  The 
twelfth  King  really  corresponds  to  the  »ixth  scutcheon 
of  the  Tablet,  for  it  reads  RA  SHA ....  NEFRU- 
HEPT.  But  the  first  part  of  that  mutilated  scutcheon 
which  is  legible,  reads  RA  SHA In  like  manner 


the  14th  name  of  the  second  fragment,  RA  SHA 
NEFRU  SEBEK-HEPT,  undoubtedly  corresponds  to 
the  seventh  throne-name  in  the  series  of  K^nak,  which 
is  RA-SHA-NEFRU. 

The  last  three  reigns  are  consequently  in  the  same 
order ;  but  there  are  three  reigns  given  in  the  Papyrus 
which  are  omitted  in  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  between 
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the  fourth  and  fifth  scutcheoD,  and  between  the  third 
and  fourth  at  least  eight  are  omitted.  We  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselvea  the  fact  that  this  may  be  used  by  scep- 
tics as  a  powerful  argument  ag^nst  the  views  we 
have  adopted  relative  to  the  Tablet  of  Karaak.  Could 
eight  reigns  be  omitted  in  a  tablet  which  represents 
continuous  generations  ?  We  would  observe  in  reply  to 
this,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  authentic  proof, 
that  in  the  strictly  historical  period  of  the  20th  Dynasty 
four  brothers  reigned  one  siler  another,  representing 
therefore  one  generation.  In  the  second  place,  we  are 
dealing  here  with  a  time  during  which  Kings  might  be 
forcibly  deposed  in  favour  of  kinsmen,  not  to  speak  of 
co-regencies.  At  all  events,  there  is  no  improbability  in 
finding  ten  reigns  during  three  generations.  But  the 
circumstance  of  the  subsequent  reigns  tallying  so  well 
ought  in  itself  to  be  considered  as  proof  admitting  of  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact  itself  On  the  whole,  then,  we  have 
at  least  twenty-two  reigns  for  the  first  seven  scutcheons 
of  the  Tablet  of  Eamak,  but  as  the  two  fragments  do 
not  match,  probably  twenty-three  or  twenty-four.  Un- 
fortunately there  are  but  very  few  remains  of  dates  in 
the  Papyrus,  but  these  show  that  the  reigns  were  short, 
frequently  not  exceeding  two  years. 

FRAGMENT  HL    (VIH.  81.)  8  wntcheonB. 

The  first  King  of  this  fragment  is  '^ 

caUed  RA  SHA  HEFT.  This  is  the 
same  name  as  that  in  the  tenth 
scutcheon  of  the  Tablet  of  Karnak. 
The  two  which  are  wanting  between 
the  fragments  show  that  at  least  two 
Kings  are  missing,  but  probably  four 
or  upwards. 

For  the  second  of  these  (scutcheon  »•  *•  •«i«-  "™  "^  v. 
9.),  Lepsius  has  discovert  the  &mily  name,  and  in- 
serted it  into  his  series  as  RA  SHA  HEPT  SEBEK- 
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HEPT  rV.  Now,  according 
to  the  monaments,  this  King 
was  preceded  by  RA  SHA 
KAR.U  NEFRUHEPTIL, 
who  would  occupy  most  satis- 
factorily the  eighth  scutcheon 
of  the  Tablet  of  Karnak  now 
destroyed,  just  as  the  former 
would  the  ninth. 

But  then  comes  a  difficulty.  In  the  Tablet  of  Ka.mak 
RA  S.NEFRU  follows  Ra  ska  kept,  as  the  "' 
eleventh  scutcheon:  in  the  PapyruS  (second 
scutcheon),  the  name  is  certdnly  partially  ob- 
literated ;  but  it  was  to  all  appearance  a  very 
dififerent  one.  It  may  however  have  conttuned 
both  names,  as  there  are  a  great  many  signs. 

There  seems  to  be  a  diflerent  order  of  succes-   __ 
sioD  here,  as  the  following  juxtapoation  proves :  ^ 


I^Tnu  (Vm.  81.) 

1.  Ra  aha  hept. 

2.  Ra  uah  het — A-het.  • 

3.  Ra  mer  nefru. 

4.  Ra  mer  hept. 

5.  Ra  s.ankk  h  sehtu. 

6.  Ra  mer  ankh — AnJc 

7.  Ra  snab  kar — Hera. 

8.  (Ra)...mkar~Nub{f). 


Karoak. 

10.  Ra  sha  hept. 

11.  Ra  s.nejru. 

12.  Ra 

13.  Ra  s.sesur-teH. 

14.  Ra  mer  kar.ti. 
21.  Ra  mer  kept. 

(= Papyrus  4.) 
79  so  81 

Dt:,  v^  V4i 


■  The  name  ia  marked  by  a  capital  in  thi^  and  Nob.  6,  7,  and  H. 
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Hence,  although  not  certain,  it  is  probable,  that  the 
eighth  scutcheon  in  this  fragment  corresponds  to  the 
fourteenth  in  the  Tablet  of  Earnak :  while  it  is  certfun, 
that  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  in  the  Tablet  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  six  names,  which  according  to  this 
must  hare  intervened  between  Ra  sha  kept  and  Ra 
m  kar.  And  how  are  we  to  explain  the  feet  of  the 
twenty-first  scutcheon  of  Karnak  corresponding  to  Ra- 
mer-hept  the  fourth  name  in  this  fragment  ? 

FRAGMENT  IV.  (VUL  87.)  2  MotcheoM. 
1.  Ra  mer  kheper.        2.  Ra  Tner  kar.   .  -  j-      w  a^ 
As  the  singular  and  plural  number  of  X iJ^      ▼<s^ 
ka    (offering)   are   used    indiacrimi-  ~*t       *-^ 
nately  in  writing  the  name  of  King 
Menkarra,  the  fourteenth  scutcheon  in 
the  Tablet  of  Eamak  might  also  have 
corresponded  to  the  second  of  this 
fragment. 

IL  Umcbbtaih  FRAamMTB. 
FRAGMENT  V.  (YIIL  94,  95.)  5  Bcutclieoiu. 

1 su.  4 kar. 

2 ma — Ab. .  5 

3 itben — Sar. .... 

There  is  nothing  to  correspond  with  these  on  the 
FRAGMENT  YL  (IX.  97.)  8(11)  scotcbeona. 

1.  Ra  nakasi  (Negro-Helios).  m 

2.  Ra  sha  tu. 
8.  Raneb./ '. 

4.  Ra  8.heb. 

5.  Ra  mer  tefa. 

6.  Ra  seb  kar. 

7.  Raneb  tefa. 

8.  Ra  vbm. 

9.  (Perhaps  10, 11.)  destroyed. 


Tablet. 
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IMH     V^     XMH     M. 


Likewise  without  analogous  names  in  the  Tablet. 


9.) 


IMH  DH, 


FKAGMENT  VH.  (IX.  98, 

5  (7)  Kntcheone. 
1.  (Sa)  ...Ufa 
2 vhen 

3.  Ba tit  het 

4.  Ba  her  het 
6.  Ra  n^  sen. 

Two  scutcheons  perhaps  de-    a. 
stroyed. 


FRAGMENT  VIIL  (  100^  101.)  13  ecntcheoDs. 


l.Ra... 

2.  S.kkeper  ti  Ra. 

3.  Ra  tet  iu. 

4.  Ra  s.anM 

5.  Ra  seh 

6.  Ra  hem 

1.  Rahar  ... , .. 

93 


8.  Ranefmhet.  (?) 
%  Raa 

10.  Rasha 

11.  Ra  n^  har . . 

12.  Ra  s.Tnen  . . 
n.  Ra 


m   M  -m   m 
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There  is  no  corresponding  scntcheon  for  these  again, 
either  at  Kamak  or  Gurnah,  or  on  the  Theban  monu- 
menta.  We  may,  therefore,  perhaps  venture  to  assume 
that  the  last  five  fragments  of  the  Papyrus  contain 
either  the  unknown  names  of  the  earlier  Kings  of  the 
17th,  or  the  76  Kings  of  the  14th  (Xoite)  Dynasty,  all 
of  which  are  unknown. 


D. 

QEKSBAL    COHPARISON    OF    THE    SCDTCHEONS    AT    KABNAK 
AND  THE  THEBAN   FBAOIOINTS   IN  THE  TUBIN  FATTBOS. 

L  I^E  Scutcheons  at  Kasnak,  1—14. 

It  results  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  the  points 
of  contact  between  the  Tablet  of  Kamak  and  the 
Theban  names  in  the  Papyrus  are  limited  to  the  first 
14  scutcheons  of  the  former.  The  Fragments,  however, 
give  33  Kings  (9  +  14+8  +  2).  It  would  be  in  itself 
a  most  improbable  notion  that  no  names  should  be 
wanting  between  the  Fragments.  As  regards  the  first  3, 
three  names  at  least  are  omitted  between  them.  This 
would  make  the  number  of  reigns  recorded  in  it  amount 
to  at  least  33 + 3 ;  and  if  we  add  the  4th  Fragment,  the 
lowest  number  will  consequently  be  38  Kings. 

This  circumstance  by  no  means  proves  that  the  Tablet 
of  Kamak  contains  a  mere  selection;  a  supposition, 
indeed,  for  which  we  have  no  authority.  In  14  genera- 
tions there  might  well  be  40,  indeed  60  reigns,  reckoning 
those  of  brothers  and  all  the  co-regencies  and  collateral 
reigns.  The  12th  Dynasty  proves  that  such  co-regencies 
did  exist  in  Egypt,  and  that  they  were  recorded. 
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n.  The  Sc0TOHxoKe  at  Eabhak,  Ifi — SOl 
We  have  now  onlj  to  ascertain  wliether  there  be  any 
identity  between  the  remaining  16  scutcheons  in  the 
Tablet  and  these  Fragments.    They  are  as  follow : 

15.  Ra  mtr  hem  (kkerp) :  (46)  if  taken  alon^  might 

be  considered  the  same  as  Fragment  II.  8. 
Sa  m  kar 

16.  Destroyed. 

17.  Rahffmhet8ha.u{A&):  might  be VIII.  6.,  where 

Ra  hem  only  is  preserved. 

18.  19.  Destroyed. 

20.  fiaM«fch"(51).  «  w 

21.  Ba  mer  A^(52)  is  III.  4.     ]}Jf      VXif 

22.  Ra  suak  h  ra  (53).  15*     iT* 

23.  ifa skaM  (54). 

24.  25.  26.  Destroyed. 

27.  Ra./ 

28.  S.het  n  ra  (33). 

29.  Ra  a.nefru  (60). 

30.  Ra 

'  Evidently  not  one  of  these  names  can  be  pointed 
out  with  certainty  on  the  Fragments.  Only  one  is 
found,  and  that  in  a  very  unsuitable  place ;  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  may  be  some  trifling 
mark  of  distinction  between  the  21st  scutcheon  in  the 
Tablet,  and  the  4th  in  the  3rd  Fragment,  which  are 
written  in  HieraUc  characters,  and  here  transcribed 
into  hieroglj^hics.  The  above-mentioned  coincidence, 
therefore,  is  either  one  only  in  appearance,  or  the  result 
of  accident. 

Lastly,  these  names  cannot  be  identified  on  any  of 
the  above  four  monumental  scutcheons,  which  are  not 
identifiable  on  the  Tablet  of  Earnak.  Lepaiua,  however, 
has  discovered  them  in  European  collections,  and  has 
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ammged  them  here,  both  on  account  of  the  aimilarity 
of  style  as  well  as  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  place 
for  them  in  the  Old  or  New  Empire. 

Now,  whether  these  Kings,  who  are  found  neither  in 
the  Fragments  of  the  Papyrus,  nor  the  Tablet  of  Ramak, 
bnt  who  nevertheless  are  undoubtedly  old  and  histo- 
rical, belong  here  or  not,  we  have,  at  all  events,  fifty 
scutcheons  BXTAin  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  1st 
Theban-  Dynasty — the  13th  —  during  the  time  of  the 
Hyksos.  Apollodorus  makes  the  number  for  the  whole 
period  53 ;  Manetho  gives  60  for  the  13th,  and  pro- 
bably 23  for  the  17th  Dynasty:  not  to  speak  of  the  76 
Xoite  Kings. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE  BESTOftATIOH. 


INTBODTJCTION. 


TBI    BXBTORATION    OF   THE  BIGHT   SIDE  Or  THE    TABUT    OF    TOTH- 
MOSIa,  AITEB  THE  BOTAI.  FAP7BDS  AXD  MOimilENTa. 

Wb  begin  with  the  restoration  of  the  Tablet  of  Tuth- 
mosis,  according  to  the  contemporary  monumenta  and 
the  Turin  Papyrus. 

As  regards  the  former,  we  have  abeady  remarked  in 
the  previous  section,  that  only  18  of  the  30  scutcheons 
are  preserved,  and  that  Lepsius  has  found  for  the  first 
of  these  (the  last  in  the  top  row  on  the  left)  the  cor- 
responding femily  name,  S^ehhept.  Three  other  Sebet- 
hepta,  therefore,  which  he  has  identified  as  monu- 
mental names  of  the  Old  Time,  belong  unquestioQably 
to  the  same  series,  probably  to  three  of  the  12  lost 
acutcheons  of  Eamak.  All  these  names  are  indigenons 
in  Upper  Egypt :  there  the  inscriptions  were  found ;  but 
most  of  them,  unfortunately,  only  occur  incidentally 
on  private  monuments. 

Here,  then,  we  have  direct  proof  of  the  reality  of  the 
Koyal  series  at  Komak,  about  which,  indeed,  no  com- 
petent judge  could  well  entertain  any  doubt.  As  there 
is  no  place  for  it  in  the  Old  or  New  Empire,  what  can 
it  represent  but  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  Theban 
Kings  of  the  Middle  Empire;  and  unless  we  admit 
their  existence,  it  cannot  be  explained  at  all  ?  It  is 
certainly,  however,  a  still  stronger  corroboration  when 
contemporary  monuments  furnish  us  with  the  family 
names  of  some  of  the  Kings  of  the  series.  On  otJer 
contemporary   monuments    of  the    same    style    an) 
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workmanship,  another  family  name,  Nefruhept,  is 
found,  together  with  that  of  Sebekhept.  ConBecting 
them  both  with  the  names  in  that  series,  we  have  on 
the  Tablet  6ve  Sebekhepts  and  two  Nefruhepts.  The 
two  names  are  interchanged  in  this  Dynasty,  as  are 
the  Tuthmoaes  in  the  18th  with  the  Amen6phises.  This 
gives  us  7  complete  Kings'  names  of  the  time,  whose 
titles  were  all  doubtless  given  in  the  series  of  Kamak, 
although  among  the  great  number  of  destroyed  figures 
only  one  of  them  (the  old  Sebekhept)  is  preserved.  The 
fourth  plate  of  the  Royal  scutcheons  and  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  show  the  synoptical  arrangement  made  of  them 
by  Lepaius.  Besides  these  there  are  likewise  in  Upper 
Egypt,  on  contemporary  inscriptions,  other  Royal  names 
mentioned,  which  from  the  style,  workmanship,  and 
character  of  the  titles  seem  to  belong  here,  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  belong  to  the  Old  or  New  Empire.  Lep- 
sius,  accordingly,  inserted  their  names  here,  although 
they  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  the  Tablet  of  Karnak. 
They  are  the  4  following : 

1.  Ra  mer  hem  (kherp)  nefru. 

2.  S.kheper  rf  ra  SENKEMENKEN. 

3.  Ra  het  sha.u  hem  (kherp)  SEBEK  EMSAF. 

4.  Ra  suak  sha  hem  (kherp)  RA  HEPTD. 

103  103  104  lOS 

WIC  XMf.  1^  IMH  T^  IMf.  ^ 
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The  second  of  these  names  sounds  very  strange.  It 
was  found  by  Caillaud  at  Mount  Barkal  in  Ethiopia, 
and  is  mutilated. 
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Thkbah  Kinsb  or  the  Middli  Empibc  aocxwdikq  -to  the 
coaaxgeoKDOio  Name»  oh  the 
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n. 
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ANKH. 
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HEPT 
SEBEK- 

BEPT  V. 

RA-a  KEFBU 
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BA-HEM  UBT 
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SEBEK- 
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RlQBT   SmR  OF  THE  TabLKT  OF  KiSMAX,  WITH  THK 
MONDMENTS  AHD  Dt  THE  PAPIBTrS. 
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RA 
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A. 

BXSTORATIOK  OF  THB  TaiBTBEItTH  DTKABTT,  THEBAK  SlSGi. 
TBI  BODSB  OF  TBI  SITBK6PHI8Xa  AHD  MSFBOdPHISBS. 

Wb  place  the  Kings  in  the  order  which,  according 
to  our  researches,  they  seem  to  require,  and  refer  the 
reader  to  the  scutcheons  in  our  Tables.  The  continaous 
numbers  take  no  notice  of  the  chasms  which  hare  been 
noted  down  in  their  proper  place,  and  are  consequently 
below  the  real  numbers. 

7%irteaUi  Dj/nat^y. 
60  Knga,  iccOTdiiig  to  Hanetho,  with  453  7e«r8  and  30  generstioiu- 

(FRAGM.  TL  72.)  1—9. 
Bojal  Papynifl,  Colnmn  VL  Frag.  72.  immediBtely  after  the  dose 
of  the  12tli  Djsas^,  on  the  same  piece. 
A followed  b7 Kings  ...-«.  HA  S.HEPT  HET. 

1.  EA  KHU  TA,         1  yr.  8  m.  24  daTB,^      Eratoathene^ 

2.  RA  PEKH  KAK,  6  jrs.  XXXV.  Ust  SjBg  o( 

conf.  Kanwkl.  (32)  BA...EA        XHth  Dyrmtj, 

3.  AMENEMHA,  XXXVL 

4.  RA  S.HEPT  HET,  SipAlAaA,  5. 

conf.  Eanuk  IL  (33)  S.  HET  N  RA    XXXVX  Vbaon,  9. 
6.  AUFNA,  } 

6.  EA  S.ANKH  HET,  XXXVU, 

Kamak  HI.  (34)  AmathBrtseiifl 

7.  RA  S.  MEN  EAR  (read  Amnntinueos), 

8.  RA  8.HEPT  HET  63. 

9.  EA  MEN  EAR  (P) 

Hen  one  or  more  fijoga  are  wanting. 

FRAGMENT  VL  76—79.     14  rragn».follow. 
la  RA  HEM  HET. 

11.  BA  8EBEE  HEPT. 

12.  BEN  BNAB. 
13. 

14.  BA  S.TEF  ' 

hem  kha  teti. 
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15.  BA  PEKHI  SEBEKHEFT  (L),  Earoak  IV.  (85) 

16.  RA  SESER  aHEPT  if  RA.' 

17.  RA KA  (Commander  of  the  Archers). 

18.  RA  SESEB.... 

19.  BA  PEKH  EAR  8EBEKHEPT  (II),  Karnak  V.  (36) 
2a  RA  SECA  KAE  NEFRUHEPT  (1),     „         VL  (87) 

21.  BA  HAT„ MENTUSA 

22.  BA  SHA  NEFBU  SEBEKHBPT  (IIL),  „  VIL  (38) 

23.  RA  SEBEKHEPT. 

Down  to  this  King  we  have,  consequently,  for  aeven 
scutcheons  of  the  ancestral  chamber,  and,  consequently, 
for  seven  generations,  23  +  a  (at  least,  therefore,  twenty- 
four)  reigns.  Reducing  them  to  years,  we  have,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  average  of  generations  (30  or  33)  210 
or  231  more  years :  and  the  average  length  of  reigns 
would  be  9  or  9^  years.  CJomparing  these  with  Erato- 
sthenes, we  find  that  the  first  two  reigns,  with  six  years, 
correspond  to  his  first  reign  of  fifty  years.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  forgotten,  that  Eratosthenes  does  not  enter 
either  Amenemha  Ramatu  (lY.)  or  Seveknefru,  of  the 
12th  Dynasty,  who  in  the  Papyrus  appear  as  inde- 
pendent Kings ;  and  also  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  as 
compared  with  the  Tablet  of  Karnak.  The  first  scutcheon 
has  on  it  RA . . .  KA.  This  will  tally  well  with  the 
second  King  in  the  Papyrus ;  but  where  is  there  anything 
to  correspond  with  the  remains  of  the  second  scutcheon, 
S.HET  N  RA?  The  family  name,  Phuoro,  the  River 
Nile,  of  the  next  King  in  Eratosthenes,  would,  there- 
fore, answer  very  well  for  the  third  throne-name  in  the 
Papyrus,  which  is  simply  the  family  name  Amenemha 
of  the  12th  Dynasty.  We  do  not  know  which  of  the 
following  is  the  unfortunate  King  in  whose  reign  the 
Old  Empire  came  to  an  end,  and  to  whom  Eratosthenes 
aligns  a  reign  of  sixty-three  years.  He  cannot  pos- 
ubly  be  omitted  in  the  Tablet  of  Karnak,  and  he  seems 
to  have  more  than  one  representative  or  adjunct  in  the 
Papyrus.     It  is  strange  enough,  and  proves  the  great 
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predominance  of  the  Dynastic  principle  over  the  his- 
torical in  the  Egyptian  Lists,  that  not  one  word  is 
Baid  in  the  Papyrus  about  the  great  event  which 
divided  the  13th  Dynasty  into  two  parts,  of  i^cfa  one 
was  independent  and  one  tributary. 

(destroyed) 

24.  EA  BHA  KABU  NEFB0HEPT  (JL),  Earnak  Vm.  (38) 

25.  BA  SHA  ANKH  NEFBUHEPT  (IV.),   „  IX.    (40) 
"We  owe  the  discovery  of  these  two  Kings  to  Lep»us, 

who  first  copied  them  from  contemporary  monuments. 
He  placed  them  here,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
tenth  scutcheon  at  Eamak  (41 )  corresponds  with  the  first 
King  of  the  fragment  of  the  Papyrus  (viii.  81>),  which 
he  makes  to  follow  on  here,  cont^ning  eight  rdgna. 
It  ie  probable,  however,  that  the  Egyptian  Lists  have 
omitted  to  enumerate  in  this  place  the  reigns  4 — 8,  so 
that  the  next  may  suit  perfectly  well  for  the  33rd. 
FRAGMENT  VIIL  (81.) 

26.  BA  SHA  HEPT  -  4  yeari,  8  mootba,  27  days. 

Eamak  X.  (41)  Dame  on  con- 
temp,  mon.  Sebekhept  V. 

27.  BA  TJAU  HET  AHET  -  10     „     8       „        28 

28.  BA  MEB  NEFBTT    -  -  23     „     8       „        18 

(?  Earnak    XI.    (42)   BA 
aNEFEU). 

29.  BA  MEE  HEPT       -  -    2     „     2       „  7 

30.  BA  8.AHEH— NSHTU  -    3     „     2       „         _ 

31.  EA  MEB  ASEH-ANEA  -    3     „      I        „         — 

32.  BA  SNAB  EAB-HEBA  -    5     „     8       „         — 

33.  BA. . .  M.  KAE.  NUB  (?> 

(?  Earnak  XTV.  (45)  BA  MEB  SAEU). 
34 

From  this  point  the  identifications  are  all  uncertain, 
and  we  can  only,  therefore,  remind  our  readers  that  the 
fourteenth  scutcheon  at  Kamak  brings,  ua  down  to 
thirty  reigns  of  the  16thDynasty,  or  even  more,  and  that 
Manetho  assigns  to  this  Dynasty  wxty  Kings.  In  all 
probability,  therefore,  the  remaining  sixteen  scutcheons 
of  the  Tablet  contain  even  more  than  the  remaining 
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reigns  of  that  Dynasty,  which  are  at  most  twenty, 
perhaps  not  fifteen,  when  all  are  added  together.  There 
are  two  possible  solutions  of  this  difficulty.  Either 
the  second  part  of  the  right  side  of  the  ancestral 
chamber  represented  the  end  of  the  17th  Dynasty  (in 
which  case  we  must  suppose  that  the  Papyrus  recorded 
about  eighty  instead  of  sixty  Kings  of  this  House) ; 
or  else  ilie  generations  of  the  17th  Dynasty  are  ex- 
hausted in  those  fourteen  scutcheons  which  (computing 
them  at  thirty  or  thirty-three  years)  would  then  re- 
present 420  or  462  years,  or  almost  exactly  Manetho's 
number  (453).  In  that  case,  the  second  half  of  this 
side  must  be  appropriated  to  the  17th  Dynasty,  which 
would  then  represent  only  151  years  in  sixteen  scut- 
cheons. We  know,  however,  from  the  opposite  side, 
that  the  last  of  the  Dynasties  of  the  Old  Empire  there 
represented  is  cUstinguished  from  the  earlier  by  the 
circumstance  of  almost  all  its  Kings  being  recorded. 
This  may,  therefore,  very  well  have  been  done  here 
with  the  last  Dynasty,  as  regards  the  immediate  pre- 
decessors of  the  reigning  House. 

Now,  as  the  last  four  or  five  Kings  of  the  17th  Dy- 
nasty are  known  from  the  sepulchral  chamber  at 
(iiumah,  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  be- 
tween these  two  important  alternatives,  did  we  pos- 
sess the  throne-names  of  four  even  of  the  last  Kings 
of  the  17th  Dynasty  on  one  side  at  Gumah,  or  if  two 
even  of  the  last  eight  scutcheons  at  Kamak  were  pre- 
served. It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  point  can- 
not be  absolutely  cleared  up ;  for,  as  the  still  remaning 
scutcheons  of  the  Tablet  bear  no  resemblance  whatever 
to  the  remaining  royal  names  in  the  Papyrus  which 
belong  to  this  period,  we  must  suppose  them  to  belong 
to  totally  different  Dynasties.  In  general  the  Papyrus 
names,  in  all 

5-H9(ll)+5-H3=32C34) 
+  at  least  4=36  (38), 
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bear  some  resemblance  to  the  above  Tbeban  names; 
the  thirteen  last,  indeed,  so  strong  a  one,  tbat  we  migk 
venture  to  identify  them  as  Rings  of  the  13tb  Dynastf, 
in  which  case  the  number  would  then  amount  to  47 ; 
and,  according  to  what  has  been  remarked  above,  Uiis 
must  correspond  to  at  least  53. 

Ra  Nahasi  (the  Negro  Sun),  the  first  name  in  tk 
ninth  fragment,  certainly  cannot  belong  to '  a  Xoite 
King ;  and  the  third,  Uben  Ra,  looks  so  very  like  tlie 
eighth  of  the  former  Kings'  names,  and  the  second  of 
the  following,  that  we  should  be  much  inclined  to  as»gn 
this  series  (5  +  9  (11)+5=19(21))  to  the  17th  Dynasty. 

In  hke  manner,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  appropriate  to 
it  Ihe  entries  of  the  two  isolated  names,  wluch  Lepsios 
has  copied  on  other  contemporary  monuments,  and 
which  have  nothing  resembling  them  in  the  renuuniDg 
scutcheons  of  the  Tablet,  any  more  than  they  have  in 
the  fragments  of  the  Papyrus.     They  are 

RA  MER  NEPETJ. 

RA  HEM...SHA  HEPT  U. 

According  to  this  adjustment,  the  number  of  Kings 
in  the  13th  Dynasty  is  too  great  when  compared  with 
Manetho :  and  we  shall  find  a  similar  excess  in  the  I7tb. 


B. 

BBSTOBATION  OF   THE  SEVEITTEENTH  DTNA8TT,   THEBAX 
KINOB. 

THS  HOUSE  OF  THE  HB%Tc6pHI8. 

AccOEDiNQ  to  the  critical  examination  entered  into 
above,  it  appears  that  the  last  King  of  the  17th  Dy- 
nasty is 

RA  S.KENN  N  TA-NA-KEN. 
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We  have  other  reasons  for  assigDing  to  him  that 
position  beudes  the  place  he  occupies  in  the  sepulchral 
chambers  at  Gumah,  as  object  of  the  act  of  sacrifice. 
The  most  simple  course  would  seem  to  be  to  reckon 
backwards  from  him,  as  the  last  acknowledged  King, 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  row.  In  that  case,  two 
suggestions  may  be  offered  as  to  Mentuhept.  The 
fact  of  hia  being  separated  by  the  chief  of  the  18th 
Dynasty  from  the  other  Kings  of  the  17th,  may  pos- 
sibly imply  that  he  was  the  Patriardi  of  the  House, 
from  whom  Aahmes,  the  husband  of  the  daughter  of 
the  last  King,  descended  in  the  female  line.  At  all 
events,  his  position  immediately  in  front  of  the  person 
sacrificing  is  a  marked  one,  as  is  evidently  the  case 
with  the  then  reigning  Fharaoh,  Amenophis  I.,  in  the 
upper  row. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  ancestral  chamber  of  the  Tath- 
moses  the  usual  order  is  also  reversed,  the  two  chiefs 
of  the  12th  Dynasty  being  represented  sitting  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  person  sacrificing. 

Whether  the  one  of  the  monumental  Kings  above 
mentioned  belonged  to  this  Dynasty,  as  one  of  the 
earlier  Pharaohs,  or  not,  and  whether  there  were 
within  the  150  years  preceding  Amos  5  or  23  Kings 
of  the  17th  Dynasty,  the  tablet  of  Gumah  presents 
us  with  five  Kings,  whose  order  of  succession  may  have 
been  the  following : 

BA-TU-NEB  MENTUHEPT. 

KA-NEB  S.PEN. 

RA-SEN  EA-MES. 

AAH-HEPT. 

BA-S.KEMN  IN  AT-KA-KEN. 
I  am,  however,  far  from  conddering  this  succession 
as  certain.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  interruption 
of  the  series  of  Kings  in  the  lower  row  by  Aahmes, 
is  not  to  he  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  Batuneb 
immediately  preceded  Aah-hept.  Upon  that  supposition 
the  order  would  be  this : 
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BA-SEN  KA-HES 

RA-NEB-SPEN 

BA-TC-NEB  MENTU-HEPT 

AAH-HEPT 

BA  aKENN  il  TA-NA-KEN. 
As  to  the  number  of  Kings  of  this  Dynasty,  I  will 
observe,  lastly,  that  the  fact  of  five  being  here  re- 
presented, OS  predecessors  of  Aahmes,  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  proof  that  the  17th  Dynasty  had  only  five  Kings. 
An  average  of  30  years  for  a  reign  seems  to  me  too 
improbable  to  adopt  such  an  hy^thesis. 

At  all  events,  we  have  already  more  Kings'  names 
than  are  required  for  the  reigns  of  Manetho's  Tbeban 
Dynasties  of  this  period ;  and  we  can  thus  prove,  not 
only  their  historical  reahty,  but  also  the  necessity  of 
allowing  a  corresponding  period  of  time  for  their  succes- 
uon.  Hence  the  period  which  we  found  to  be  tbe 
most  probable  for  other  reasons,  recommends  itself  also 
in  this  respect. 

As  the  principal  object  of  our  present  research  iras 
to  establish  this  point,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  further  details,  Lepsius  and  De  Houg^  having 
announced  their  intention  of  treating  fully  upon  the 
subject. ' 
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L   The  PECDUAfiiTT  op  thu  Part. — Thb  Method  or  the  Cri> 

TICIBH  AXD  HiarOBICAL  RiSTORATION. 

Thb  method  of  conducting  our  researches  into  the  chro- 
nology of  the  New  Empire,  is  very  intimately  connected 
with  the  peculiarity  of  its  history  and  authoritiea.  This 
portion  of  our  undertaking,  upon  the  whole,  has  much 
fewer  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  the  preceding. 

From  this  time  forth  the  names  and  dates  of  the 
Kings  are  only  once  omitted  by  the  Epitomists,  namely, 
in  the  20th  Dynasty,  and  even  there  only  in  appearance. 
We  shall  find  that  the  contemporary  Dynasties  cease  en- 
tirely, and  that  the  Lists  of  Mauetho  now  form  only  a 
single  series.  This  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  first 
two  Dynasties,  the  18th  and  19tb,  is  strictly  chronolo- 
gical ;  that  is,  the  epilogus  given  of  the  Dynasties  now  re- 
presents the  real  date  of  the  Epoch  in  which  the  Dynasty 
flourished. 

This  circumstance  is  the  more  welcome  to  ns,  as  in  the 
New  Empire  we  lose  altogether  the  benefit  of  Alexan- 
drian criticism,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  commentatois, 
and  these  have  hitherto  been  overlooked  by  Egyptologers. 
On  the  other  hand,  soon  after  the  year  1000  b.  c,  the 
Jewish  synchronisms  commence  and  furnish  points  to 
guide  and  test  onr  researdies.  With  the  Fsammetici  the 
Greek  notices,  which  are  to  a  certain  extent  trustworthy, 
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commence— then  come  the  reigna  of  the  Kings  of  Persia, 
transmitted  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  with  sJl  the  accu- 
racy of  an  era  which  was  employed  for  astronomical 
observations,  and  last  of  all  a  few  Greek  synchronisms. 
We  are,  indeed,ready  to  admit  that  we  believe  we  actually 
have  discovered  the  fixed  astronomical  point,  coin<ading 
with  the  earlier  part  of  the  New  Empire,  in  a  period 
heretofore  without  any  historical  synchronisms — a~  point 
which  previous  critics  have  attempted  in  vain  to  esta- 
blish. Lastly,  there  is  no  portion  of  Egyptian  histoiy 
which  is  so  rich  in  contemporary  monuments,  and  which 
furnishes  us  such  startling  information,  in  the  most 
difficult  and  confused  part  of  the  inquiry,  than  that  of  the 
first  two  renowned  Dynasties  of  the  New  Empire.  It  is 
admitted  that  the  most  celebrated  of  all  chronological 
monuments,  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  gives  us  the  series 
of  the  18th  Dynasty  complete,  and  the  19th  down  to 
the  Great  Harnesses,  accompanied  by  smfkller  successions 
of  Kings  of  the  same  period. 

But  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  that  obstacles  which 
have  proved  hitherto  insurmountable,  beset  the  in- 
quirer. We  have  endeavoured  to  ^ve  an  historical 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  these  in  the  first  Book.  The 
Pharaoh  in  whose  reign  Moses  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  was  a  Prince  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  according  to  a 
tradition  which  identified  the  Exodus  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos.  This  attracted  especial  notice  to  that 
Dynasty.  But  the  19th  Dynasty  was  likewise  brought 
within  the  pale  of  Christian  research,  in  consequence  of 
the  Egyptian  account  that  the  lepers  were  expelled 
during  the  reign  of  one  of  its  Kings,  an  event  which 
Josephus  had  endeavoured  to  prove  to  have  no  con- 
nexion with  the  Jews. 

This  accounts  for  many  glosses  and  interpolations  in 
our  present  Lists.  ,  But  we  have  seen  in  the  critical 
survey  of  the  Old  Empire,  that  these  Lists  were  not  of 
a  strictly  chronological  nature,  inasmuch  as  Manetho 
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followed  the  usual  method  of  the  earlier  Hoyal  registers, 
that  of  inserting  all  the  reigns,  even  those  which  were 
contemporaneous,  and  consequently  the  co-r^encies  in 
a  given  Dynasty,  one  after  the  other. 

Besides  this,  however,  it  appeared  that  our  present 
Lists  have  undergone  a  process  of  deterioration ;  the 
entries  of  the  months  and  days  of  reigns  being  systema- 
tically omitted,  frequently  even  the  names ;  while  they 
were  amplified  by  notices,  names,  and  dates  borrowed 
from  the  historical  work.  Although  genuine,  therefore, 
they  turn  out  to  be  somewhat  mutilated  and  somewhat 
enlarged  without  competent  authority ;  and  the  epilogi 
of  the  Kings  and  their  years  of  reign,  obviously  com- 
posed by  the  Epitomists  from  notices  annexed  to  them, 
could  not  be  received  without  inquiry  as  Manetho's 
own.  Their  sums  total  especially  (independent  of  con- 
temporary Dynasties)  were  very  far  from  representing 
a  certain  continuous  chronology. 

The  greater  the  importance,  which  the  names  and 
dates  of  a  Dynasty  possessed  in  the  ages  of  the  Epito- 
mists, to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  present  form  of 
Manetho's  Lists,  the  more  copious  inust  those  historical 
extracts  have  been,  and  the  greater  the  difference 
between  the  sura  of  the  numbers  they  contained  and 
the  strict  chronological  epilogus  of  the  whole  period. 

The  question  therefore  was  this — Does  this  inaccuracy 
cease  from  henceforth  ?  and  if  so,  is  there  an  improve- 
ment in  the  state  of  the  Lists  ?  Certainly  not,  as  far 
as  the  Epitomists  are  concerned ;  for  it  is  exactly  in 
the  Lists  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynasties  that  we  find 
palpable  interpolations.  If,  therefore,  historical  notices 
from  Manetho's  work  were  introduced  into  them, 
without  being  understood  and  in  an  incorrect  shape, 
the  confusion  in  them  necessarily  very  soon  became 
still  greater,  and  consequently  in  all  Egyptian  re- 
search. The  Tablet  of  Abydos  obviously  gave  a  series 
of  Kings  of  that  period,  accompanied  by  smaller  contem- 
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ponry    successions.      The  monuments  famisbed   the 
family  names  of  the  Lists. 

Assuming  then  that  the  Lists  and  the  Tablet  of  Abydos 
start  from  a  given  common  point,  the  Chief  of  the  18th 
Dynasty  for  instance,  they  will  in  all  probability  di- 
verge in  the  next  Royal  scutcheon,  certainly  very  soon 
after,  and  the  discrepancy  between  them  will  become 
continoally  greater  and  greater.  By  comparing  therefore 
the  second  name  in  the  Lists  witli  the  second  scutcheon, 
the  third  with  the  third,  and  so  on,  we  must  inevitably 
very  soon  fall  into  mistakes  which  will  constantly  in- 
crease upon  us ;  and  ingenious  as  the  attempts  may  be 
to  Identify  the  scutcheons  with  the  names  and  dates  in 
Manetho,  their  only  effect  will  be  to  divert  as  the  more 
efFectually  from  the  only  correct  course.  Now,  the 
previous  investigation  has  proved  to  demonstration  that 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  Lists  of  the  Old  Empire,  and 
a  glance  at  those  of  the  18th  and  19th  Dynasties,  will 
show  that  this  has  actually  occurred  nowhere  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  here,  the  reason  for  which  has  been 
also  stated.  The  &ct,  however,  that  all  previous  in- 
quirers who  have  tried  to  identify  the  Lists  with  the 
Tablet  of  Al^dos  and  the  monuments  generally  have 
really  fallen  into  that  error,  is  one  only  to  be  explained 
by  ^e  history  of  Hieroglyphical  research  above  al- 
luded to. 

The  plan  we  have  adopted  in  the  present  portion  of 
our  task  is,  in  general,  the  same  as  that  pursued  in  the 
Old  and  Middle  Empires.  We  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover from  the  monuments  the  fixed  points  which  are 
common  to  the  Lists,  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  and  similar 
authentic  notices  of  the  series  of  Kings.  If  the  first 
critical  assumption  were  not  incorrect,  by  a  coarse  of 
patient  and  continuous  research  the  supernumerary 
names  and  dates  in  the  Lists  must  have  ex^ained  tbem- 
selves.  In  a  word,  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  and  the 
contemporary  monuments  which  corroborate  it,   have 
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compensated  me  for  the  want  of  the  guiding  hand  of  the 
historian  Manetho,  in  both  those  Dynasties.  The  advan- 
tage derived  from  that  first  assumption  was  so  imme- 
diate, that  I  have  never  found  reason  to  make  any  altera- 
tion in  the  arrangement  of  the  succession  of  Kings  and 
the  chronology  from  the  18th  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  22nd  Dynasty,  since  its  first  discovery  and  ap- 
plication in  December,  1832 ;  and  it  has  remained  es- 
sentially the  same,  as  my  address  to  the  Archseological 
Institute  at  Rome,  and  their  annual  Report  in  1834,  will 
testify. 


n.  Taa  Fbinciple  ot  tbk  Ditison  is  tbr  TsaiTiUNT  of  tbk 
New  EupmE :  thk  Epochs  of  Histobical  and  Cbbonolooical 

Rb  SEARCH. 

Bt  the  aid  of  chronological  research  we  shall  con- 
dense the  restoration  of  the  Dynasties  into  larger 
masses,  which  are  at  the  same  time  adapted  for  forming 
the  groundwork  of  an  hiBtorical  representation  and  the 
treatment  of  the  Bynchronisma  in  the  Pourth  Book. 

The  following  are  the  principal  historical  Epochs  of 
the  New  Empire: 

First  Epoch.  The  restoration  of  the  Empire,  its 
zenith,  and  decline : 

18th  Dynasty,  House  of  the  TuthTtiosea. 
19th  Dynasty,  House  of  the  Ramesses. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  first  Kings  of  the  Ramesses 
Family  the  New  Empire  recovered  itself  again,  after  the 
confusion  which  took  place  towards  the  end  of  the  I8th 
Djmasty,  and  reached  its  zenith,  but  shortly  sunk  back 
into  confufflob  after  the  reign  of  the  great  Ramesses. 

Second  Epoch.  The  supremacy  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  fall  of  the  Theban  Dynasties,  and  decline  of  Royal 
power:  Theban  Rambssides  and  Tanites:  20th  and 
2l8t  Dynasties. 
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7%ird  J^MKh.  Restoration  of  the  Imperial  power 
and  the  might  of  Sgypt  under  Shesbonk,  the  prince 
of  BnbastJB  in  Lower  Egypt;  decline  of  the  Empire 
under  the  Tanite  princes,  and  its  Bul^ngation  by  the 
Kings  of  Ethiopia : 

22nd  Dynasty  (Bubastites). 
23rd       „        Tanites  (CHorkon=Sesacb). 
24tb        „        A  Saite  (Bokkhoris). 
25th        „        The  Ethiopians  (Sabako). 

Fotaih  Epoch.    The  last  restoration  and  its  &11 : 

26tli  Dynasty :  Saites,  the  Psamubtici. 

Fifih  Epoch.  The  Peruan  conquest  and  dominion, 
and  its  struggles  down  to  the  Macedonian  conquest : 

27tb  Dynasty :  Persians,  the  Ach.xhenid.x. 
28tb        „         A  Saite  (AmyrtsBus). 
29th        „         Mendeaian  Kings  (Nepherites). 
30th        „  Sebennyte  King  (NectAUebo). 

The  firgt  of  these  sections,  as  respects  the  cbronolo- 
l^cal  inquiry,  is  limited  by  two  circumstances:  the 
occurrence  of  synchronisms,  by  which  it  is  possible  to 
find  a  pcnnt  of  contact  for  Egyptian  chronology  with 
ancient  history  in  general ;  and  then  the  state  of  Mane- 
tho's  Lists.  These  latter  require  two  things  to  be  done : 
to  treat  them,  first,  in  a  general  manner,  by  Dynasties ; 
and  then,  in  particular,  to  make  a  collection  of  the 
first  four,  from  the  18th  to  the  21st. 

The  two  groups  which  we  thus  obtain  for  treating  of 
the  chronology,  are  as  follow  : 

Th.e  first  comprises  the  period  between  tiie  b^inning 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  and  the  first  synchro- 
nistic point.  This  is  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
Sheshonk  Sesak,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Reboboam,  the 
son  of  Solomon.  Although  this  Epoch  is  placed  several 
years  too  high  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  chronology,  as 
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we  ahall  Bhow  in  the  Fourth  Book^and  although  we 
do  not  know  at  present  the  year  of  Sheshonk'a  reign 
corresponding  with  the  fifth  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboara, 
in  which  he  took  Jerusaleni,  we  have  nevertheless,  it  is 
admitted,  found  a  fixed  point  within  certain  limits, 
from  whence,  reckoning  backwards,  we  may  prelimi- 
narily determine  the  starting  point  of  the  18th  Dynasty, 
and,  if  our  previous  inquiries  have  not  deceived  us 
altogether,  the  first  year  of  Menes.  This,  then,  is  the 
first  of  the  calculations  by  which  we  shall  endeavour 
to  make  fast  and  connect  with  general  history,  the 
thread  of  Egyptian  chronology,  shown  to  be  a  period 
of  2000  years,  which  has  hitherto  drifted  loosely  down 
the  strefun.  As  Sheshonk  is  the  first  King  of  the 
22nd  Dynasty,  our  first  division  wUl  necessarily  com- 
prise the  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  2l8t  Dynasties. 

The  second  group  treats  of  the  five  following  Dy- 
nasties, that  is,  down  to  the  Persian  conquest.  The 
accession  of  Cambyses  is  a  fixed  and  well  established 
point.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  first  independent  test 
for  fixing  the  chronological  starting  point  of  the  reign  of 
Sheshonk.  But  between  him  and  Cambyses  there  are 
several  other  synchronisms  which  streng^en  this  proof. 
The  latter  part  of  this  group,  the  attempted  restoration 
of  the  Empire  by  Psammetichus  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Ethiopians,  requires,  both  chronologically  and 
historically,  especial  notice. 

The  third  and  last  group  comprises  the  period  from 
the  Persian  conquest  down  to  the  final  disappearance 
of  the  Egyptian  Djmaaties,  i.  e.  to  within  nine  years  of 
the  conquest  of  Alexander.  It  comprehends,  therefore, 
the  four  remaning  Dynasties  from  the  27th  to  the 
80th.  Here  agun,  as  the  accession  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  well  as  the  whole  series  of  Persian  Kings  be- 
tween him  and  the  conquest  of  Cambyses,  is  known,  from 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  thoroughly  authentic, 
and  as  various  other  points  of  synchronism  present 
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themBelres,  we  are  furnished  with  continuous  testa  of 
Manetho's  dates  as  well  as  with  farther  proo&  of  the 
correctness  of  the  fixed  chronological  points  before  bud 
down.  Hence,  therefore,  there  results  the  following 
arrangement  for  this  Book : 

First  diviuon.     First  and  second  historical  Epoch : 

Dynasty  XVIIL— ZXI. 
Second  division.     Third  and  fourth  historical  Epoch : 

Dynasty  XXII.— XXVI. 

Third  division.     Fifth  historical  Epoch. 

In  treating  the  particular  Dynasties,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  strictly  to  the  restoration  of  the  chronology, 
in  order  not  to  anijcipate  either  the  independent  syn- 
chronistic researches  of  the  Fourth  Book,  or  the  Idsto- 
rical  exposition  from  the  moDuments,  which  we  reserve 
for  the  Fifth. 
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FIRST  AND  SECOHD  HISTORICAL  KPOCHS. 
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BASIS  OF  THE  COLLATION  OF  THE  MONUMENTS  IN  THK 
XTIII.  X[X.  XX.  AND  XXI.  DTNASTIBS. 


8ITBVET  OF  TBB  PRBTIOUB  ATTEMPTS  TO  MAKB  THB  LISTS  OF  THK 
PinST  FOOB  DIHASTIES  OF  THB  NEW  BNPIRB  IM  UAKBTRO  HAR' 
HONIZK  WTTB  THS  TABLET  OF  ABTD08. 

{Felix,  WiikiniiM,  Champollion,  So»ellini.) 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  interrupting  the 
inquiry  hereafter,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  connexion 
between  this  exposition  and  that  of  previous  critics  and 
its  results,  we  here  condense  these  results  in  the  shape  of 
a  comparative  synopsis  of  the  four  Dynasties.  At  each 
end  of  the  table  we  introduce  the  two  conflicting  ele- 
ments: On  the  I.BFT,  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  and  other 
Monuments  connecterl  with  it :  On  the  right,  the  Lists 
of  Manetho,  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  been 
hitherto  adopted  and  quoted  by  the  investigators.  In 
the  column  i)ext  to  the  one  contuning  the  first  of  these 
authorities,  we  have  given  the  Lists  as  arranged  by  the 
English,  referring  to  Wilkinson's  last  very  valuable 
works,  and  especially  his  frequently  quoted  "  Topo> 
graphy  of  Thebea."  In  the  column  adjoining  that  con- 
taining the  Lists,  we  have  given  the  systems  of  Cham- 
pollion and  Rosellini.  The  former,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  for  the  most  part  followed  the  order  of  the  Monu- 
ments ;  the  latter  have  made  the  Lists  their  authorities, 
endeavouring  to  discover  on  the  Monuments  the  names 
and  dates  which  they  contfun,  and  have  made  them  the 
basis  of  their  computations. 
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EHROB  IM  THE   rRKNCH   AND  IHBETFFICIENOT  OF    TUB  EROUSH 
RKSTOBATION. 

Ik  lookiog  over  these  tables,  we  must  allow  that  if 
ChaiDpoUion'a  restoration  be  correct  (the  principal  fea- 
tures of  which  Rosellini  adopted),  all  hope  of  restoring 
the  Lists,  even  as  to  their  names,  must  be  abandoned, 
to  say  nothing  of  founding  any  chronology  upon  them. 
It  is  admitted  that  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  represents  the 
series  of  Kings  of  the  18th  Dynasty.  Now,  the  Lists 
either  give  this  series,  or  they  do  not.  In  the  latter 
case,  which  is  clearly  the  true  one,  the  fault  must  lie 
with  them.  For  how  was  it  possible  that,  in  the  reign 
of  Ramses  the  Great-,  a  mistake  in  that  series  could  be 
made  ?  Admitting  that  fenmles  were  excluded  from  the 
Royal  Tablet,  though  the  Lists  evidently  mention  one 
Queen  or  more,  very  little  is  explained  by  that.  If, 
however,  it  be  maintained  that  an  Amenophis  in  the 
Lists  corresponds  to  an  Aahmes  or  Tuthmes  in  the 
monuments,  and  again  a  Tuthmosis  to  an  Amenoph,  a 
thoughtful  critic  is  thereby  prevented  from  proving  any 
thing  whatever.  He  may  hold  it  to  be  possible,  how- 
ever improbable,  that  the  Lists  occasionally  mention  a 
King,  not  by  the  same  name  as  he  is  known  by  in  the 
Royal  scutcheons,  but  by  some  other  title,  which  they  do 
not  contain.  Tuthmosis  and  Amenophis,  however,  are 
notoriously  monumental  names,  and  clearly  correspond, 
the  former  to  Tuthmes,  the  latter  to  Amenoph,  but  a 
Tuthmosis  can  never  by  possibility  be  called  Amenoph, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  an  Amenophis,  Thothmes. 

The  English  investigators  felt  the  force  of  this,  and 
therefore  adhered,  more  or  less  strictly,  to  the  Tablet 
of  Abydos  and  the  other  monumental  names.  The 
restoration  of  Felix  is  clearly  the  most  guarded  in  this 
respect.  He  abandons  entirely  Manetho's  Lists,  and 
enumerates  only   the  inonumental  names.       He  talks 
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nevertheless  of  "  18th,  19th,  20th,  and  2l8t  Dynas- 
ties." Yet  it  never  occura  to  him  that  there  can  be 
no  other  names,  for  instance,  in  the  Royal  series  of 
the  18th  Dynasty,  than  those  which  are  given  in  the 
Tablet  of  AbydoB.  The  chronology  of  theLists,  of  course, 
he  considers  as  utterly  valueless.  Wilkinson  endea- 
vours to  csombine  the  Lists  and  Monuments,  which,  how- 
ever, he  cannot  effect  without  assigning  arbitrary  dates 
in  his  Chronology,  and  contradicting  almost  all  the 
names  in  the  Monuments  and  Lists;  so  that,  in  the 
main,  all  the  objections  that  are  brought  against  Cham- 
pollion  and  Rosellini's  restoration,  hold  good  also  against 
his;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  he  does  not, 
like  them,  profess  by  his  List  to  be  able  to  explain  and 
restore  that  of  Manetho. 


UKTHOD  OP  THX  BEAL  BEBTOBATION. 

The  train  of  thought  which  led  me,  in  December 
1832,  to  the  real  connexion  between  the  Lists  and 
Monuments,  the  result  of  which  was  the  restoration  of 
those  four  Dynasties,  is  the  following  : 

(1)  Amos— (7)  Thmosis— (8)  Amenophis  —  (9) 
Horns  of  the  Lists,  clearly  correspond  to  the  first  and  last 
three  scutcheons  on  the  Tablot  of  Abydos;  viz.  (1) 
Aahmea — (7)  Tetmes — (8)  Amenhept — (9)  Her :  con- 
sequently the  intervening  names  must  also  correspond  ; 
the  apparent  discrepancy  must  lie  in  some  misappre- 
hension of  the  I^ists,  which  requires  explanation.  The 
succession  in  the  male  line  ceases  with  Horus,  there, 
consequently,  the  18th  Dynasty  must  have  ended.  It 
follows  that  in  the  succeeding  names  of  the  Lists,  only 
the  six  recUly  historical  Royal  names  which  we  find  on 
the  Tablet  and  other  Monuments,  can  be  comprised.  Of 
the  latter,  five  are  names  of  Ramses  and  Menephthah, 
the  sixth  only  is  of  a  totally  different  character.     This 
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must  correspond,  therefore,  with  the  Thu6ria  of  the  Lists, 
the  last  of  the  19th  Dynasty.  All  the  namea  and  dates 
between  Horua  and  Thudris,  which  do  not  tally,  must 
awrefcre  be  in  the  first  instance  rejected,  before  we 
attempt  to  explain  how  they  came  to  be  inserted.  The 
data  of  the  reigns  on  the  Monuments  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate conclasion,  that  the  reign  of  aizty  years  and 
upwards,  which  is  ao  freqaently  repeated,  mast  be  iJiat 
of  the  Great  Sesostris.  Thus  all  the  names  of  Ramses 
after  Kamses  III.,  belong  to  the  20th  E)3masty;  or — if 
the  different  mode  of  writing  the  title  of  the  Great 
Ramses  should  seem  to  require  us  to  disdnguiah  him 
from  his  brother,  the  Co-regent  and  Traitor  of  Egyptian 

tradition,  and  designate  them  as  Ramses  II.  and  lU 

all  the  scutcheons  after  Ramses  IV.  This  explains  the 
omission  of  the  names  in  the  Lists  of  the  20th  Dynasty, 
of  which  there  is  no  other  instance  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Empire. 

AH  the  other  names  before  Sheshonk  will  belong  to 
the  2lBt  Dynasty. 

This  tnun  of  reasoning  appeared  to  me  so  con- 
vincing, that  I  undertook  to  restore  those  four  Dynasties 
the  very  same  day,  according  to  that  principle.  Such 
of  my  readers  as  have  followed  me  thus  &r,  will  per- 
ceive that  the  criticism  hitherto  attempted  of  the  Lists 
of  Manetho  in  the  Old  and  Middle  Empire,  is  a  me- 
thodical development  of  that  tr^n  of  thought,  and,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  a  justification  of  it. 

The  result  of  the  method  announced  above  is  so 
striking  and  palpable,  that  the  reader  will  gain  courage 
by  it  to  follow  us  in  the  criticism  of  details,  which, 
though  necessarily  a  laborious  one,  will  amply  repay 
every  friend  of  historic  truth. 

Before  proceeding,  therefore,  to  restore  the  individual 
Dynasties,  and  to  carry  out  that  train  of  thought  in  all  its 
details,  in  the  shape  and  completeness  it  has  assumed  in 
the  last  eighteen  years,  by  following  out  the  above  me- 
thod, and  by  the  aid  of  the  conclusive  criticisms  of  all 
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the  Monuments  aa  yet  known  and  decipherable,  which 
Lepsius  has  undertaken,  we  will  first  take  a  more  com- 
plete and  critical  survey  of  Manetho's  Lists  of  those 
first  four  Dynasties  than  has  yet  been  given,  and  collate 
its  Kings  vfiih.  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  corre- 
sponding ancient  series  of  Kings  of  the  Ramesside  era. 
In  BO  doing,  we  notice  at  once  the  family  union  already 
well  known  Ax>m  contemporary  monuments,  and  thereby 
demonstrate  the  accordance  between  them  and  the  Lists 
when  properly  understood.  We  also  lay  a  foundation  for 
the  arrangement  of  the  Royal  scutcheons  on  contem- 
porary monuments  in  each  particular  Dynasty. 
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SECTION  II. 
BE8T0BA.T10M  OP  THB  &IOaT&BHTl{  DYHABTT. 


CLOSER  APFLICATIOM  TO  TBI  NAIIXS  AUD  IU.TBB  Or  THS  ISlB 
DTHASTT  or  THE  UKTHOD  ADOPTKD  FOB  OOXPABDIO  THB  USTS 
WITH  THK   OLD   BEKIES  Of   KOIGB  AHD  THE  OOHTUfFORABT  KOtTC- 

Thb  Royal  Tablet  of  Abydos  enumerates  nine  Kings 
from  Aabmea  to  Her  mclusive — the  Lists  have  the  like 
number  of  names  and  dates  between  Amos  or  Amoais 
and  Horua  ;  consequently  the  dates  of  the  reigns  would 
seem  to  be  preserved  complete,  and  thereby  the  pos- 
sibility to  exist  of  restoring  the  chronology  of  that 
important  Dynasty. 

This  was  ^e  idea  from  which  we  stfurted.  We  now 
endeavour  to  develope  it  in  detail,  and  to  explain  the 
method  of  our  further  researches. 

The  first,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  Kings  in  the 
Lists  bear  monumental  names,  as  cannot  fail  to  be 
admitted : 

1.  Amos — Aahmgs. 

7.  Tuthmosis  — TuthmealV. 

8.  Amenophis  —  Amen-hept  IIL 

9.  Horns  —  Her. 

Consequently  the  dates  in  the  Lists,  annexed  to  the 
names  of  the  Kings  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  must  probably  belong 
to  the  monumentid  names  between  1  and  7.  Their 
relative  corresponding  order  is  aa  follows : 
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2.  Chebron  -  13  years  —  Amen-hept  I. 

8.  Ainenophis      -  20  (24)  —  Tuthmes  I. 

4.  Amesses  (Amenses)  22     „    — Tuthmes  II. 

5.  Mephres  •  13     „    —  Tuthmes  III. 

6.  Mephramuthosis  26     „    — Amen-hept  II. 

Kow,  if  we  consider  first  of  all  the  nanus  in  the 
Lists,  Chebron,  tbe  second,  is  obviously  one  foreign  to 
the  Rojsl  Tablet,  and  consequently  to  be  discarded; 
whether  we  are  in  a  situation  to  explain  it,  or  not. 
Having  done  this,  Amenophis,  the  third  name,  takes  its 
natural  podtion  at  once,  opposite  to  Amenhept. 

The  three  following  names  in  the  Lists  —  4,  5,  6  — 
Amenses,  Mephres,  Mephramuthosis,  are  likewise  foreign 
to  the  Tablet  of  Abydoa,  and  consequently  out  of  place 
here.  Tliis  explains  the  reason  of  the  disappearance  of 
the  genuine  name  of  the  three  Tuthmoses  (3,  4, 5),  when 
these  three  intruders  were  inserted — for  there  were  only 
three  numbers  open,  to  which  only  three  names  conse- 
quently could  be  assigned.  K  we  attempt  to  explwn  these 
^ree  interpolations,  we  shall  eauly  recognise  in  the  last 
ofthem,Mephra>Mutho6i8,  a  corrupted  los 

Gomlunalion  of  tbe  preceding  name,    Y\J^      -9^ 
Mephres,  with  that  of  Tuthmosis.     I   i  •  *^ 

thought  that  as  the  third  Tuthmosu,  f''W\ 
in  whose  place  Mephra-Muthosis  now  %  4 
stands,  b^rs  on  tbe  monuments  the  .If  | 
title  of  Mtd-ra — loving  the  sun,  Ma- 
netho  might  have  called  him  Mephres^ 
Mephra  (with  the  article  prefixed), 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  Tuthmoses.  I  am 
now  inclined,  with  Lepsius,  to  explain  the  name  as  an 
abbreviation  of  Hekaphre,  the  sister,  co-regent  with 
her  1>rother8.  At  all  events,  the  name  was  twice  regis- 
tered— once,  in  its  simple  form ;  and  once,  combined  with 
Tuthmosis.  Amensis,  or  Amessis,  therefore,  is  the  only 
one  which  requires  explanation.      We  have  upon  the 
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monaments.  between  the  scutcheons  of  the  first  three 
Tuthmoaes,  the  name  of  the  royal  female,  which  formerly, 
on  the  authority  of  ChampoUion,  was  read  AmOMe 
(daughter  of  Ammon  ).  They  would  seem  accordingly  to 
intimate  that  there  was  some  connexion  and  r^ation^ip 
between  her  and  the  Tuthmoais  family,  though  it  was 
difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  that  connexion  was. 
Various  explanations  were  proposed,  giving  rise  to  the 
most  complicated  questions,  which  the  members  of  the 
joint  French  and  Tuscan  Expedition  Society  puzzled 
themselTCB  in  endeavouring  to  solve.  They  came, 
however,  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  for  every  fresh 
attempt  left  some  obscurities  renuuning ;  and  yet,  as  it 
seemed,  the  name  was  explained.  Now,  as  the  seventii, 
eighth  and  ninth  names  of  the  Lists  agree  with  the 
corresponding  names  in  the  Royal  Tablet,  the  sixth 
only  remains  to  be  restored.  This  must  necessaiily 
have  been  omitted  in  the  Lists,  for  the  three  lower 
names  were  in  their  right  places,  whereas  from  the  top 
downwards  they  were  all  pushed  one  place  too  low, 
owing  to  the  interpolation  of  Chebron.  It  is  clear  from 
the  Royal  Tablet,  that  the  King  whose  name  was 
omitted,  is  an  Amenophis ;  and  its  omission  is  the  more 
easily  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
already  recorded  both  above  and  below. 

The  dates  still  remain  to  be  considered.  It  seemed 
at  first  sight  the  most  natural  thing  to  be  contented 
with  placing  the  nine  dates  agunst  the  nine  genuine 
names  thus  obtained,  which  produced  the  following 
result: 

Yews. 
I.  Amosis — Aahmea  -  -  25 

(omitted  in  Africanus  in  consequence  of  Syn- 
ceUus,  after  be  mentioned  the  name,  interca- 
lating a  disqaisition  on  the  birth  of  Moses, 
and  then  continuing  the  Lists,  beginning  with 
the  second  King.) 
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Yeara. 

2.  Amenophis  —  Amen-hept  (I.)        -  13 

3.  (Tuthmosis)  — Tuthrae8(I.)  -  21 
(The  EA,  24,  in  Africanus,  is  got  over  by  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  slight  slip  of  the  pen  forKA; 
and  the  harmony  between  Josephus  and  Eusebius 
must  be  considered  decisive.) 

107  108  )CI9 

i^       ^  i^       ^  i^       ^ 

(9]  (^    (^  (i^    (^  iS^ 
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4.  (Tuthmosia)— Tuthme8(II.) 
6.  (Tuthmoais)— Tuthmes  (III.) 

6.  Amenophia — Amen-hept  (11.) 

7.  Tuthm58is^Tuthme8(IV.) 

8.  Amenophis — Amen-hept  (III.) 

9.  Honia  —  Her 


It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that  this  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  correct,  for  thev  had  even  at  that 
time  a  record  of  the  27th  year  of  Tuthmosis  III.,  and 
Wilkinson  gave  the  35th  of  Amenophia  III.  Now,  as 
a  joint  or  counter-reign,  contemporaneous  with  Tuth- 
mosis III.,  seemed  to  have  occurmJ  after  the  death  of 
Tuthmosis  II.,  as  might  indeed  be  inferred  from  the 
composition  of  two  names  in  the  Mephratuthmosis  of  the 
Lists ;  the  most  natural  assumption  was  that  Manetho 
recorded  two  dates  for  the  fifth  rdgn,  13  and  26,  in  order 
to  distinguish  the  length  of  the  joint  reign  and  that  of 
the  single  reign.  In  accordance  with  the  Lists,  therefore, 
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I  assigned  the  sum  total,  39  years,  to  the  legitimate 
monarch.  In  that  case,  the  succeeding  dates  ■will  be 
pushed  up  one  place  higher,  and  Amenophis  III.  vill 
stand  opposite  to  37,  which  is  correct.  Out  of  the  re- 
maining unappropriated  dates,  we  may  hope  to  deter- 
mine that  of  the  reign  of  Horua.  Our  restoration 
therefore  will  stand  thus : 


Tean. 

Te«n. 

L  Amoi 

Ailiines       2S      - 

Moanments  XXH. 

2.  AnenSphiB  L 

Amen-hept  13 

3.  TutbmosiB  L 

TutKmes      21 

4.  Tiithnosli  n. 

Tithmei      22 

«.  Tolhmosis  nf. 

Tnllmie.      39      - 

„    xxvn 

6.  Amenophii  n. 

Amen-hept    9 

7.  TuthjnoMB  IV. 

Tnthmee       31 

»     vn. 

8.  Amenopbifl  ni 

Amen-hept  37 

„      XXXV. 

9.  Horna 

Hop                I 

„      VTL 

THia  was  the  state  of  the  inquiry  before  Lepsius  made 
his  researches  in  1840,  a  detailed  exposition  of  which 
will  be  ^ven  in  its  proper  place.  The  first  effect  of 
them  was  to  corroborate  the  Dates.  He  found  the 
35th  year  of  Tuthmosis  III.,  and  the  36th  of  Ame- 
nophis III. 

They  were,  however,  still  more  important  in  contri- 
buting to  the  restoration  of  the  correct  Geneedogy  of 
this  Djniasty.  He  discovered  that  there  never  was  a 
Queen  Amense,  and  that  the  name  must  be  read  Set- 
amen.  She  is  not  recorded  in  the  Scutcheon  as  a  i«ign- 
ing  Queen,  but  as  Daughter  of  one  King,  Aahmes,  and 
sister  of  two  others,  Amenophis  I.,  and  Tuthmosis  I. 
We  subjoin  the  genealogy  of  the  Tuthmoses,  as  restored 
by  Lepsius,  omitting  such  details  as  are  not  essential 
for  understanding  the  succession  of  the  Reigns. 
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Aahmes  Nefm-ftri 

(first  King)  a 


Aah-liept  Amsn-hept  (L)  A«hiiies    Tuthmoeis  (I.) 
(filaely  called  a         (seoond  King)     Dsagbter     (third  Sing) 

Amente).  |  o  (R^ent)  O 


TnthmOsia  H. 
(fourth  King) 


Ha.tasa 

Channit-uiiit 


Tathmoeis  HI. 
(fifth  Kiag) 


u  Regent: 

Ma-kkr-ra 

Chnumt-Bmen 

(the  Anenemha  of  Rosellini, 

huebuid  of  tlie  aappofiititiouB  Amense) 

(Ua-ke-phra?) 

(Mephra,  Hisphra?). 


AfflenophU  IL 
(uxth  King) 

O 

Tathmosifl  IT. 
(Hventh  EoDg) 

O 
AmeuSphis  HI. 
(eighth  King) 

O 

Horns 

(ninth  King) 

dies  withotrt  heirs. 


Aahmes  probably,  but  not  demonstrably,  daughter  of 
the  first  King  Aahmes,  precedes  Tuthmes  I.  as  R^ent, 
and  is  the  Ajnessis  of  the  Lists  of  Manetho.  Tlus  is 
the  reason  vhy  she  is  introduced  immediately  after 
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Amenophis  I.,  her  (elder)  brother,  and  is  designated 
"  Sister." 

Ha  tasu  reigned  as  Makar.ra  first  of  all  in  the  name 
of  her  (elder)  brother  Tuthmosis  11.,  then  in  that  of 
her  (younger)  brother  Tuthmosis  IIL,  and  probably 
therefore  was  the  eldest  child  of  Tuthmosis  I.  Her 
scutcheon  has  been  chiselled  out,  and  is  consequently 
difficult  to  identify. 


s 

■UiiM           TmbhII.                Rimni         Titan  in.        Itj m khcpcr.n.    ABatxfllL 
khcpH.il.    {Sba neftrklMfn.u.)      khcpar.     nete khtpcr-D,  ...  -_ 


By  these  discoveries,  all  the  points,  which  were  still 
obscure  and  uncertain,  seem  to  be  satisfactorily  eluci- 
dated, and  accurately  determined.  They  happily  relieve 
us  of  a  false  reading  and  supposed  connexion  between 
the  Scutcheons  of  Set-amen,  the  daughter  of  Aah- 
mes,  and  Chnnmt-amen,  the  daughter  of  Tuthmosis  I., 
which  is  wholly  unfounded.     The  Scutcheon  which  was 
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incorrectly  read  Amense,  in  order  to  explain  tbe  name  of 
the  Listo,  was  still  more  incorrectly  identified  with  that 
of  the  Pemale,  whom  Wilkinson  calls  Queen  Amun-gorir 
but  whom  Rosellini  converted  into  a  man,  and  called 
KingAmenemha,  the  husband  of  the  supposititious  Queen 
Amense.  On  the  other  hand,  the  name  of  Aahmes,  the 
wife  of  Tuthmosia  I.,  gives  us  tbe  key  to  Amessis,  the 
name  of  the  Lists,  which  turns  out  to  be  the  right  read- 
ing, instead  oiAmensis.  Everything  concurs  to  show  that 
she  was  really  the  sister  of  Amenopbis  I.,  as  tbe  Lists 
say,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  prove  it  from  the 
monuments.  But  even  witiout  the  evidence  of  the  Lists, 
the  lineal  descent  must  have  been  supposed  to  be  con- 
tinued either  through  her  or  her  husband.  The  name 
of  Tuthmosis  then  would  seem  to  have  come  into  the 
Dynasty  through  a  relative  of  the  direct  line  of 
Aahmes,  who  married  his  daughter.  The  existence  of 
a  r^ency,  which  we  have  assumed  in  the  first  part  of 
the  long  reign  of  Tuthmosis  IIL,  is  now  proved  by  the 
discovery  of  the  real  name  of  the  Queen,  which  was  read 
in  so  many  ways ;  Ma-kab-ra,  Mibphra,  Mbpbra.  This 
explanation  also  necessarily  implies  that  the  Egyptian 
article  was  pronounced  before  the  name  of  the  sun, 
which  we  have  shown  was  itself  pronounced  Phra,  Phre. 
This  was  far  less  probable  in  the  case  of  Mai-ra :  first, 
because  the  complete  title  is  never  found  in  the  Scutcheons 
of  King  Tuthmosis  IIL,  while  Ma-kar-ra  is  the  actual 
name  in  the  Scutcheon  which  contains  the  title ; 
secondly,  because  tbe  Greek  name  Moeris  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion,  that  this  title  of  the  celebrated  old 
King  was  pronounced  without  the  article.  Champol- 
lion's  idea,  that  the  Moeris  of  the  classics  is  the  same 
as  Tuthmosis  III.,  ceases  consequently  to  be  in  any- 
wise authorised  by  the  Lists.  We  have  already  shown, 
too,  that  it  is  wholly  unsupported  by  Greek  tradition, 
actually  indeed  contradicted  by  it,  as  well  as  the  build- 
ings of  Moeris  themselves. 
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COKnCTURB  AB  TO  TBE  OBIQIH  Or  THS  tHBERTIOK  Of  TBB  BAJIS 
CHEBSOB.  COHPLBTK  DNBAVBLUMa  ASD  BXnOftATKUT  <»  HARBTBO^* 
LIST  or  THE  I1B8T  TIVX  REIQNB  Or  THE  EISHTECNTH  DTILUTT. 

Wb  must,  however,  defer  to  the  fifth  book  the  proof 
of  the  foUowing  points,  among  others,  as  far  as  U 
now  possible,  in  their  historical  connexion ;  yiz.:  that 
the  Kings  of  this  Dynasty,  memorable  as  it  is  in  many 
respects  from  its  chief  downwards,  erected  in  that 
marvellous  edifice,  the  Temple-Palace  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Thebes,  imperishable  monuments  in  the  purest 
and  most  complete  style  of  Egyptian  art;  that  Tuth- 
mosis  III.,  who  exp^led  the  Hyksos  from  the  fron- 
tier city,  surpassed  ail  other  monarchs  by  the  magnifi.- 
cence  of  those  stupendous  works;  and  that  his  three 
successors,  Amenophis  II.,  Tuthmosis  III.,  and  Ame- 
nophis  III.,  are  recorded  on  the  monuments  as  having 
been  victorious  warriors  and  conquerors,  and  that  the 
latter,  indeed,  carried  his  arms  as  far  as  Mesopotamia. 

But  in  order  clearly  to  show  the  origin  of  the  mistake 
in  Manetho's  Lists  in  the  first  five  reigns  of  the  18th 
Dynasty,  all  that  is  required  is  an  explanation  of  the 
name  of  Chebrds  {Cliebrdn  according  to  Euaebias), 
which  is  inserted  after  Amos,  and  which  after  what 
has  been  said,  remains  as  obscure  as  it  was  before. 
My  views  upon  it  are  as  follows.  It  may  now  be 
asserted  more  confidently,  that  it  can  neither  be 
entirely  fictitious  nor  a  fanciful  name,  from  the  an- 
alogy of  the  other  names  it  must  be  also  a  Monu- 
mental name  travestied;  and  in  fact,  that  of  either 
Amosifl  or  Amenophis  I.,  for  it  stands  between  the  two. 
Analysing  it,  as  we  have  done  the  transcripts  of  earlier 
royal  designations,  is  it  not  obviously  the  same  name, 
Ckebros,  slightly  corrupted,  which  is  found  in  the 
Scutcheon  of  the  chief  of  the  Dynasty  ?    Neb^  the  Lord, 
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according  to  the  analogies  of  Gnuh  for  Nab,  gold,  and 
Canopus  for  Nubei,  cannot  be  transcribed  in  Greek  with- 
out a  strong  guttural  sound,  so  that  Chneb  is  a  per- 
fectly correct  version  of  Neb.  The  first  sign  in  that 
Scutcheon,  after  the  sun  (pronounced  last  or  omitted 
in  abbreviation)  is  ascertained  to  have  been  pronounced 
N^.  The  third  sign  has  been  read  by  Birch,  and  is 
pronounced  pek.  Now  this  horse's  head  is  said  by 
Horapollo  to  be  the  symbol  of  toatchfulness.  The 
Coptic  root  Roa  for  watchftdneas  might  therefore  have 
given  rise  to  a  popular  designation.  Hence  the  Scutcheon 
would  have  been  pronounced  Neb-rds-Ra,  of  which 
Chnebrda  is  a  very  natural  Hellenic  abbreviation.  The 
form  Chnebron,  which  occurs  in  Josephus  and  Eusebius, 
may  have  been  copied  into  the  Lists  simply  owing  to 
its  recurring  in  the  historical  work.  At  all  events,  Che- 
bron  is  not  a  monumental  name. 

The  follo\ving  arrangement  would  be  the  simplest  to 
show  the  confusbn  made  by  the  Epitomists  : 

I.  1.  Amdfl,  AmfiBui,  chief  of  the  line,  reigned     25      i.  e.     25 
who  is  aUo  found  called, 
2.  Chneb-rfis  -  -  -  -    13        „     — 

n.  3.  Ameuophis,  son  (witfa  the  date  carried 

OTer  to  Chneb-rfs)  reigned      -  -    21         „      13 

ni.  4.  Ainesses,  bia  eister,  reigned  also  for  ber 

brother    Tuthnifisis  L :      Tuthmosts  L    22         „      21 
After  these  reigned 
IV.  5.  Hekaphre,  Mespbre,  Mephre,her  daugh- 
ter, for  ber  elder  brother :  Tutbmoeis  IL    13        „     22 
And  afterwards  for  Tuthmosis  IXL,  as : 
V.  6.  Mepbra-Tntbrnoais : 

this  sole  reign  lasted,  as  TutbmSeis  IIL    26        ,,     39 

VL  H  H  Amenopbis  IL     -        -        9 

Vn.  7.  Tntbmosis  (IV.)  -  -  -      9         „      81 

VIIL  8.  Amenopbis  (UL)  -  -  -    81        „     37 

IX.  9.  Horus,  Onu      -  .  -  -    37    is  wanting 

The  whole  confusion,  therefore,   in  the  Lists,  from 
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Amoa  to  Horns,  is  owing  to  two  misunderstandiDgs : 
the  first  was  that  the  title  of  Amoa  was  introduced  into 
the  chronology  and  reckoned  as  a  separate  reign.  Thus 
all  the  names  were  thrown  hack,  and  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence the  sixth  altogether  omitted.  This  caused  all 
the  other  dates  to  be  thrown  back  one  place,  and 
thereby  the  one  which  belonged  to  Amenophis,  the 
faxth  King,  who  was  omitted,  was  appropriated  to  the 
seventh  reign.  The  second  error  independent  of  this 
was,  that  the  reigns  which  attracted  attention  from  the 
circumatance  of  the  names  *'  of  the  two  Regent-usters 
of  Tuthroosis  I.  and  II."  being  recorded,  and  last  of  all 
the  compound  name  of  the  second'of  these  and  Tuth- 
mosia  the  Third,  were  introduced  into  the  Lisfe,  as  the 
4<th,  5th,  and  6th  reigns,  instead  of  the  principal  names 
of  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  place,  the  first  three  Tuth- 
moses.  The  proof  of  the  correctneaa  of  thia  explanation 
and  restoration  consists  in  the  genealogy  of  the  Kings, 
and  in  the  circumstance  that  the  dates  of  the  length  of 
reigna  now  annexed  to  the  Kings'  names  in  their  pre- 
sent order  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  notices  of  the 
highest  year  on  the  monuments,  but  according  to  our 
simple  restoration  tally  with  them  very  satisfactorily. 

We  cannot  carry  the  proof  further  without  proceed- 
ing on  to  the  19th  Dynasty.  The  42nd  year  of  Tuth- 
mosis  III.  having  been  discovered,  it  became  necessary, 
however,  to  propose  another  restoration.  Mephra  ap- 
pearing as  co-regent  with  her  two  brothers,  and  Tuth- 
moais  III,,  the  surviving  brother,  evidently  considering 
himself  the  legitimate  heir  of  Tuthmoais  I.,  he  reckoned 
the  years  of  his  reign  from  the  year  following  that  of 
the  death  of  bis  father.  We  must  therefore  consider 
22  -f  26  =  48  aa  the  date  of  the  period  from  the  death 
of  Tuthmosis  I.  to  that  of  Tuthmosis  HI.  The  chro- 
nological dates,  therefore,  which  mark  the  succesMve 
years  of  reign  from  Amoa  to  the  death  of  Amenophis 
III.  are:  25  +  13+21  +  22  and  26  (48)  +  9 -I- 31 +37. 
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SECTION  III. 

THE    ESD    OP    THE    EIGHTBESTH,  ASD    THE    mNETEENTH 
DTNASIT.      THE  COMPLETE  BESTORATION  OF  BOTH. 


As  fer  as  Horus  no  link  of  evidence  was  wanting  as 
to  the  unity  of  the  Dynasty.  It  is  true  that  the  direct 
male  line  became  extinct  in  the  second  generation. 
The  son  and  successor  of  Amos  (AmenSphis  I.)  had  no 
issue ;  but  his  younger  daughter  (Aahmes,  the  Amessis 
of  the  Lists),  as  Regent,  bestowed  her  hand  and  throne 
upon  a  prince  (Tuthmosis),  who  is  entered  as  an  inde- 
pendent Ring  (the  third),  and  whose  name  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  relation.  Although,  therefore,  the  ge- 
nealogy of  Tuthmosis  the  First  is  unknown  to  us,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  consider  him  as  the  nearest  cousin 
and  heir.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons  with  the 
same  family  name,  Tuthmosis  II.  and  III.  The  latter 
continued  on  the  line  of  descent,  and  was  followed  in 
the  direct  line  by  Amenophis  II.  (the  sixth  King),  7uth~ 
moais  IV.  (the  seventh),  Amenopkia  III.  (the  eighth), 
and  Horus  (the  ninth). 

We  find  however,  no  record  of  any  issue  of  Horns, 
although  there  are  magnificent  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  his  extant  down  to  the  seventh  year  of  his 
reign. 

The  next  King  of  the  Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  other 
Royal  scries  is  not  identified,  either  as  to  title  or  family 
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name,  in  the  18tb  Dynasty.  On  tlie  other  hand,  botli 
in  the  Lists  and  Tablets  and  monoments  tfae  ^mily 
name  of  Kamesses  is  conspicuous  throughout,  and  among 
them  Ramesses  Miamun,  many  memorials  of  whom 
still  abound  throughout  Kgypt,  and  who  was  mentioned 
to  Germanicus  by  the  priests  as  the  great  hero  and 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  under  the  name  of  Sesostris. 

But  the  discrepancy  in  the  Lists  and  monuments 
becomes  greater  and  greater  from  this  turning  pcnnt, 
the  reign  of  Horus.  There  are,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
six  really  historical  reigns  in  all — one  of  which,  that  <rf 
the  great  Ramesses,  was,  according  to  tradition,  during 
a  portion  of  it,  a  joint  reign— which  may  correspond  with 
the  other  eight  names  and  dates  of  the  18th  Dynasty 
in  the  Lists,  and  the  six  names  and  dates  that  follow 
them  in  the  registry  of  the  19th. 

I  subjoin  a  concise  history  of  the  method  I  adopted 
in  my  researches  frxim  1832 — 183-1.  Having  begun  to 
unravel  the  thread  from  the  lowest  point,  I  was  obUged 
to  identify  the  last  Scutcheon  on  the  monuments  with 
the  last  name  in  tiie  liists  (XIX.  6),  although  they  evi- 
dently do  not  correspond.  Meri-ra,  Merr-ra,  must  cor- 
respond with  Thuoris,  as  the  Isst  name  is  now  read  in 
the  Lists.  By  this  means  the  last  monumental  name 
but  one  (V.),  which  Wilkinson  reads  Osimenephthah, 
ChampolUon  and  Rosellini  Menepktkak,  became  iden- 
tified  with  the  last  name  of  the  Lists  but  one  (XIX.  5), 
which  is  now  read  Ammenemes  or  AmenemnSs. 

There  was  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  names 
of  the  Lists  and  the  monumental  Kings  before  Shes- 
honk ;  the  Kamessides,  after  the  3rd,  formed  the  20th 
Dynasty,  and  the  Pishams  the  21at. 

Considering  Horus,  therefore,  as  the  last  legitimate 
King  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  and  Ramesses  as  the  first 
of  the  19th,  we  obtain  for  the  latter  six  Kings,  that  is 
to  say,  the  number  assigned  to  it  in  our  Lists. 

Most  of  the  names,  however,  as  they  were  then  read, 
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agreed  very  imperfectly  with  this  arrangement.  It 
appeared  to  me  certain  that  in  Amenophath,  who,  in 
Africanus,  follows  a  Ramesses,  a  Menephthah  or  Me- 
nophthes  must  be  concealed.  But  which  was  the  mo- 
numental name  that  tallied  with  him?  OhampoUion 
read  the  name  of  the  succesaor  of  Ramesses  I.  first 
Menephthah,  then  Vsirei  (i.  e.  Osirei)  or  Menduei ;  both 
of  these  readings  were  very  quMtaonable  and  unsuitable. 
In  like  manner  the  family  name  of  the  two  successors 
of  the  great  Ramesses  was  sometimes  read  Menephthah, 
sometimes  differently.  Nobody,  agwi,  was  able  to 
point  out  the  dynastic  connexion  of  the  Kings  between 
Horua  and  Ramses  Miamiin  ;  and  there  was  the  end  of 
the  19th  Dynasty.  With  whom  was  the  name  of  Se- 
thos,  Setbosis,  who  holds  so  prominent  a  position  in 
the  Lists  and  extracts  from  Manetho's  work,  to  be 
identified  ? 

In  this  hopeless  state  of  obscurity  the  details  re- 
specting this  period  were  left  till  Lepsius  commenced 
his  researches  on  the  sut^ect  in  1840.  Champollion 
and  Rosellini's  restorations  were  manifestly  quite  wrong. 
The  correctness  of  my  fundamental  aaaumptions  was 
proved  by  the  success  of  my  restoration  both  of  the 
18th  Dynasty  from  Amos  to  Horus,  and  of  the  20th 
and  2l8t  Dynasties.  But  the  interval  between  them 
still  remained  enveloped  in  obscurity. 


Upon  this  obscurity  a  light  as  unexpected  as  it  was 
anxiously  desired  was  thrown  by  Lepsius's  monumental 
researches  in  1840.  In  anticipation  of  their  early  pub- 
lication, which  may  shortly  be  looked  for,  we  here  give 
the  genealogy  of  Amenophis  III.,  the  eighth,  and  last 
King  but  one,  of  the  18th  Dynasty. 
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after  thedeath 
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HoruB 
King 
iTIthy 

(xvn 


Ramessn 
(XIX-I.). 

Hence  we  obtain  the  following  invaluable  fragment  of 
the  dynastic  history  of  this  epoch,  as  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Tuthmoses  and  the  rise  of  the 
House  of  Ramesses.    King  Horua  con-        ^^ 
sequently  was  nather  the  only  nor  Ijt 

eldest  son  of  the  third  Amenophis. 

The  eldest  does  not  appear  at  aU  on 
the  Royal  Tablets;  but  he  is  found 
on  the  monuments  as 

AMENOPHIS  IV. ; 
and  his  sixth  year  of    reign  is  re- 
corded.   His  Scutcheon,  however,  has 
been  erased  from  all  his  monuments 
on  account  of  his  having  changed  his  name  .to 
BEKH-N-ATEN[RA],"»  or  AAKH-N-ATEN[RA], 

i<*  Xbe  name  of  Aneiioptus  IT.  i«  not  found  farther  nortli  than  Asbmv- 
nin,  in  middle  Egypt,  and  is  alwaja  erased.  Stone*  with  his  Scutcheon 
upon  them  are  fonnd  worked  up  in  the  Pylon  of  Horus  at  Karaak. 

'^  Anux-tu-ankh  must  Itave  been  a  sovereign  hottile  to  Horiu  after  tlie 
dettli  of  Amenophii  ILL,  but  have  (tied  before  htm,  as  etonea  with  bis 
Scnb^eon  on  them  were  used  by  the  latter  in  his  buildinga.  Here  are 
monnmenta  of  his,  aa  well  as  of  hia  son's,  in  Ethiopia.  * 

m  Xhew  two  reigned  after  the  death  of  Horns.  TM  a  called  "  Royal 
Daughter,  Sister,  Mother,  Wife."  Her  tomb  is  nninjored.  Her  hiubu>d 
wsa  transferred  hj  Champdlion  to  the  I7tfa  Dynasty,  and  afterwards  thrown 
still  fbrther  back, 

"*  The  first  part  of  the  name,  Beth,  ^>pears,  upon  a  comparison  of  tlie 
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after  his  convereion  to  the  heretical  worflhip 
of  the  Sun's  Disk.  This  name  is  doubly  im- 
portant to  US,  as  being  the  prototype  of  the 
royal  Egyptian  names  Kencherea,  Akm- 
cheres,  Ch^es,  Chebres,  which  occur  three 
times,  that  of  Rathos  (Rathdsis,  Athdsis) 
only  intervening  between  them,  and  of 
which  they  are  evidently  only  Hellenised 
varieties.  We  subjoin  them  In  a  tabular 
form. 


XVia.  10.  Akencheree  12,  1. 
daughter. 
12.  Akencheres  12,  6.      Cbebres    12.      Aoh«rreB    - 


4fr.  Etueb. 

Acberrea  32.     Achenclieres  16. 


13.  Akenchrea    12,  3.      AcherrSs  12.      Cbeires      -  15. 
a  man. 

These  reigns  therefore  are  manifestly  all  collateral 
with  Horus,  the  King  recognised  on  the  Tablets  as  the 
legitimate  succMsor  of  the  third  AmenophlB,  and  in- 
deed conjoined  with  him  in  the  first  portion  of  his 
reign. 

The  monuments,  however,  also  bear  witness  to  the 
existence  of  a  younger  brother  of  Horus  either  as  joint 
or  hostile  sovereign, 

AMENTUANKH. 

The  name  RA-NEB-MA, 

formerly  supposed  to  belong  to  a  grandson  of  Ame- 
nophis  III.,  is  now  proved  to  be  either  that  of  the  King 
himself  replaced  in  bis  own  Scutcheons  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Disk  heresy  by  his  orthodox  successors ; 
or  that  of  his  own  Glenius,  the  deified  Ra  neb-ma. 

hieroglyphicil  and  Greek  nuneB  of  tlie  7th  of  the  Decani  (Lepains,  Einldt. 
p.  6S.  (Oi4«n  ^ciEri)  to  h&ve  been  pronoonced  Ouath :  bat  re&ds  in  the 
chapter  on  Uie  coffin  of  Api  ankh  (Lepsjns,  Denkm.  Abth.  ii.  Bl.  98a.  1. 2-3.) 
Aakh,  which  a  mnch  nearer  to  the  name  Akencherea  than  the  preceding 
form  Bekh. 
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t    m 

IimI       Ulii 


\^ 


They  both  muntuned  themselres  a  considerable  lime 
in  Ethiopia,  which  must,  therefore,  then  have  been  a 
province  of  Egypt.  Horns,  however,  survived  them 
both ;  for  we  &id  blocks  used  in  his  buildings  which 
contun  their  names. 

Lastly,  we  find  a  fourth  child  of  the  third  Ame- 
Bophis  reigning  as  Queen,  a  daughter, 

TITI, 
in  whom  we  recognise  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  AthSsis 
(i.  e.   Athotis,   Thotis),  who  in  Afiicanus  intervenes 
between  the  series  of  the  Kencheres. 

She  married  a  priest  AI,  who  is  likewise  represented 
as  a  King.  His  tomb  in  the  western  valley  bears 
marks  of  considerable  violence,  the  names  having  been 
erased  in  ancient  times.  Champollion  read  the  name 
Skhai, 


I*. 
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This  TiH'Athdtis  is  the  mother  of  the  first 

RAMESSES  (RAMESSU). 

If  we  reduce  these  facts  iDto  the  form  of  a  list,  the 
following  juxtaposition  will  result : 

Mcmutnents.  hitta. 

'AmeDophu  IVq 

elder  brother,  XVm.  10,  JJcencherec^  dtnghter. 

(Aakh  D-aten-Bo.) 

Amentnankb,  hu  „        12.  Akencherea,  hasband. 

younger  brother.  „        13.  A^CDcheree,  husband. 

11.  Athotis. 
TV/*,  jronnger  tister, 

and  the  priest  Ai, 

faerhnBband.  „        14.  Armeses. 

Their  son, 
Knra  Rakebbu,  the 

FIRST  Bamxbskb  „        IS.  BameaBu, 

(XIX.  L). 

Of  these  collateral  reigns,  that  of  Ti-ti  may  either 
have  occurred  in  the  last  years  of  Horus,  or  immediately 
after  his  death,  supposing  she  reigned  as  guardian  of  her 
son.  King  Ramessea. 

These  are  the  immediate  results  of  Lepsius'  researches ; 
hut  his  discoveries  of  the  right  readings  of  the  names 
of  the  latter  Kings  of  the  19  th  Dynasty,  the  successors 
of  the  first  Ramesses,  are  of  no  less  importance  and 
equally  well  substantiated. 


Wb  hare  already  remarked  that  the  reading  of  several 
names  of  the  monumental  Kings  of  this  epoch  was 
veiy  uncertain,  and  their  fiimily  connexion  rety  doubt- 
fuL     The  monam^ts  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
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dynastic  connexion  of  the  first  four  Kings  of  the  19th 
Dynasty  in  the  direct  line.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  name  of  the  first  King.  The  reading, 
Runssn,  rests  upon  the  inTariable  mode  of  spelling 
that  royal  name  with  all  the  letters 
complete,  whereas  the  Ramessides  ge- 
nerally omit  the  final  vowel,  which, 
however,  is  inherent  in  the  last  hiero- 
glyphic sign.  "We  have  already  re- 
marked that  the  monuments  of  the 
chief  of  that  Dynasty,  which  are  not  ' 
nnmerons,  record  no  later  year  of  his 

rrign  than  the  second.    On  the  other 

hand  we  meetwith  the  sixty-second  of  """"p*- 
Ramesses  II.  (the  Great)- 

Lepsius,  as  early  as  the  year  1835,  ascertained  the 
distinguishing  name  of  the  second,  as  well  safifdi  King, 
which  had  hitherto  been  read  Manduei  or  Osirei,  by 
discovering  that  the  strange  hieroglyphical  symbol  of 
Deity  was  the  Giraffe,  and  that  it  was  pronounced  Set 
We  have  the  authority  of  Vettius  Valens  and  Plutarch, 
that  Set  is  the  Egyptian  name  of  Typhon ;  and  the 
monuments  prove,  that  he  was  at  that  time  a  highly 
honoured  and  beneficent  Deity.  This  discovery,  which 
has  been  of  so  much  assistance  in  many  ways  to  the 
progress  of  Egyptian  research,  was  also  announced  in 
his  Letter  to  Rosellini  of  1837. 

The  peculiar  designation  of   the  i^ 

second  and  fifth  King  still  remained   Wjt^      -^0 
a  moot  point.     Z7«n-i&ft' was  a  title:   J-S  ^?^ 

the  distinctive  name  on  the  scutcheon 
ChampoUion  and  Rosellini  read  ,Me- 
NEFHTHAH,  precisely  like  the  name  of  I 
the  fourth  King,  so  that  we  had  three 
Henephthahs,  the  first  and  last  of 
whom    were    distinguished    by    the  ^ 
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former  epithet.  Wilkmaon,  on  the  other  hand,  read 
the  middle  one  Ptahmbk  (formerly  Ptahmenoph),  the 
first  and  third  simply  Osmsi.  After  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  the  monuments,  Lepsius  convinced  himself 
first  that  the  Ptah-Element  in  the  two  Setis  Is  inter- 
changeable with  Ammon,  and  that  it  consequently  ia 
not  pronounced,  being  merely  one  of  the  ordinary  dis- 
tinctive epithets ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  successor  of 
the  great  Ramses  must  be  pronounced  Jl/e(r)-n-pfaA=! 
Menepkifidk.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Lists  In  two 
places: 

XVIII.,  Last:  Menophis  (Ens.  Arm,)— Amenophis. 
(Jos.)  — Amenophath  (Afr.). 
XIX.,  3.     Ammenephthis. 

This  furnishes  us  with  a  corroboration  of  our  internal 
criticism  of  the  Lists  which  required  us  to  assume  that 
the  names,  with  nineteen  and  twenty  years  annexed  to 
them,  referred  to  the  same  reign,  that  of  the  successor 
of  the  great  Kamses ;  for  we  now  see,  that  he  is  the 
only  King  who  can  have  been  called  in  the  Lists,  Mb- 

NBPHTHAH. 

The  last  name  but  one  also  in  the  Lists,  which  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  the  second  Seti,  AmbceksuiiSs- 
Ammenemes,  is  explained  by  the  researches  of  Lepsius. 
They  prove  the  eaastence  of  two  counter-Bjngs  to  Met 
nephthah,  one  of  whom  is  called  Si-phthah,  the  other, 
Amenemses.  We  have  monuments  of  them  both,  but 
without  dates.  Here  then  is  another  instance  of  the 
name  of  the  succeeding  King  being  excluded,  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  the  counter-reign  of  the  preceding 
one,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  the  latter  had 
the  date  assigned  to  him  which  belonged  to  the  legiti- 
mate monarch,  and  which  could  not  originally  have 
been  omitted  in  the  Lists. 

VOL.  n.  N  N 
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The  tomb  of  the  counter-King  SiPHTttAH  and  his 
irife  Taseseb  was  appropriated  hj  some  King,  who  had 
their  scutcheons  erased.  His  name,  according  to  the 
principles  which  Lepuos  laid  down  and  has  carried  out, 
can  only  be  read  M-rr-ra  or  Meri-ra,  that  is,  Mer«r-txi  or 
Meri-Ra.  Rosellim  had  previonslj  remarked  that  it 
was  this  King  who  caused  the  scutclieons  of  Siphthah 
and  his  wife  to  be  chiselled  oat.  But  his  chronolt^ 
had  already  got  into  such  confusion  owing  to  the  false 
nunes  in  ^e  Lists,  that  he  removed  Set!  11.,  Siphth^ 
and  Uerri  (as  he  reads  the  name)  back  to  the  end  of 
the  18th,  instead  of  the  close  of  the  1 9th  Dynasty,  and 
the  Thuosis  of  the  Lists,  the  legitimate  successor  of 
Sefi  IL,  was  according  to  his  calculation  only  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ramses  VIII.,  one  of  the  later  Kings  of  the 
20th  Dynasty.  I  had  myself  from  the  very  beginning 
identified  Meri-ra  as  the  monnmental  King  uiswering 
to  the  last  name  of  the  19th  Dynasty.  The  passage  in 
Manetho  runs  tiius : 

"  Sixth,  Thuoris,  who  is  called  in  Homer  Polybns, 
the  husband  of  Alkandra,  in  whose  reign  Troy 
was  taken — reigned  seven  years." 

Thnom  has  not  only  no  analogy  with  the  monumen- 
tal name — especially  when  the  right  pronunciation  is 
established — but  b^rs  no  resemblajice  to  a  monumental 
name  at  all.  The  only  one  which  it  sounds  at  all  like, 
with  a  slight  emendation,  is  the  Phnor6-Nilua  (tor  with 
the  article),  the  last  King  but  one  in  Eratosthenes — 
if  we  read  *OrilPIC  instead  of  ©OTOPIC.  This 
supposition  is  very  remarkably  substantiated  by  a 
calculation  of  Dicsarchns,  which  we  examined  in  the 
first  Book,  where  in  computing  the  length  of  the  pe- 
riod between  the  first  Olympiad  and  the  taking  of 
Troy,  King  Keilos  is  mentioned  as  the  Egyptian  9ove< 
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reign  who  reigned  contemporaDeouBly  with  the  latter 
event. 

We  by  no  means  think  therefore  that  PHTJORIS- 
PHUORO  is  an  Hellenic  traoBcript  of  the  monumen- 
tal name  of  King  Mebeb  or  Mbbi-ba,  but  a  tide  given 
by  Manetho,  and  entered  in  the  Lists  alone,  instead  of 
the  proper  name— -a  piece  of  negligence  of  which  we 
hare  found  instances  even  in  the  Epitome  of  Erato- 
sthenes. 

When  we  come  to  the  reetoration  of  the  SOth  Dy- 
nasty, we  shall  see  that  Meri-rs  was  only  mentioned 
by  anticipation  at  the  end  of  the  19th  Dynasty,  and 
consequently  omitted  in  his  right  place,  the  beginning 
of  the  20th.  Precisely  the  same  thing  occurred  on 
the  accession  of  the  12th  Dynasty,  which  forms  an 
Epoch  in  the  history.  Ammenemes,  its  chief,  was 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  11th,  and  omitted  at  the 
b^;inning  of  the  12th.  The  reason  was  obviously  the 
same  !n  both  cases.  Manetho,  in  conformity  with 
Egyptian  usage,  had  made  his  chronological  computa* 
tions  at  these  places,  as  bang  the  close  of  a  Dynasty ; 
and  in  doing  so  he  had,  in  order  to  mark  the  Epoch, 
mentioned  the  first  King  of  the  succeeding  Dynasty  by 
name. 

The  monuments  record  the  fourth  year  of  Meneph- 
thah,  but  no  regnal  year  of  his  two  las 

successors;  and  unfortunately  they  \\|X  ^a 
throw  no  light  whatever  on  the  dy-  +«*  ^^ 
nastic  connexion  of  the  last  two  reigns  *  * 
with  each  other,  and  the  royal  line.  It 
is  very  probable,  nevertheless,  not  only 
from  his  scutcheons  that  Seti  11.  be* 
longed  to  it,  bnt  this  is  directly  proved 

by  one  of  the  most  important  frag-     

menta  of  Manetho's  history  preserved  "•rt''***"- "W"** 
by  Josephus,  which  we  shall  shortly  explain  more  par- 
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ticularly.  The  case  is  veiy  different  ■witii  Merirra, 
with  whose  name  a  totally  new  element  was  introdaoed 
into  the  Eoyal  scutcheons. 

We  thus  ottain  the  following  genealogy,  the  figure 
before  the  name  representing  the  highest  year  of  reign 
mentioned  on  the  monuments. 

n.  IUiiiesBii(L)aoiiofTiti  (AtlLosia)daughterof  Atnonoplusin. 
I 

O 
I.  Set!  (SethOB,  Set&Cds)  I 

O 
LXn.  KaneBen  IL   (Bamses,  Bamesei,  Bamessei,  Bomiise^  Bap> 
I  eakes)  the  Great 

^        O 
Iv.  Menephthah  (Menophthes,  AmenOphath,  HenopluB). 

O 
Seti  n.  (SethQa> 

(Meri-ra=Thuori8,  i.e.  Thuori,  Le.  Neilos  succeeds.) 
The  dynastic  connexion  between  the  counter  (usurp- 
ing) Kings  is  as  follows : 

Bameases  the  Great. 
1 


Toaeser 
Queen. 


o  o        Sean. 

Si-phihah  Amenemea 

King.  King 

(=Fifth  King  of  the  Lists.) 

The  heading  of  the  Dynasty  in  A&icanus  faaa  seven 
Kings,  which  may  be  quite  right,  namely,  the  five  con- 
secutive and  two  counter-reigns:  nothing  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  six.  If  then  we  find  Meri-ra 
in  dear  connexion  with  the  Kamessides  of  the  20th 
Dynasty,  we  must  unhesitatingly  place  him  at  their 
head. 
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BESTOKA.TIOI>    or  TSE    LSHQTB   OF  THX  BEI0K3,   AOCORDDia    TO  TUB 
LIBTB,   FROH  HOBOS   TO  THS   BNQ  OF  THE  19tH  DTNASTT. 

The  discoveries  of  Lepsius  have  thus  explwned  those 
mysterious  names  in  the  Lists  which  alone  prevented 
me  from  carrying  out  to  its  fuUeat  extent  my  funda- 
mental assumption,  and  at  the  same  time  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  complete  restoration  of  those  two  celebrated 
Dynasties.  They  have  likewise  proved  for  the  first 
time  in  an  authentic  manner  the  dynastic  connexion 
in  the  18th  as  well  as  19th  Dynasty,  and  illustrated 
the  House  of  the  Tuthmoses  from  Amos  to  Horus,  and 
that  of  tha  Ramses  from  Ramessu  I.  to  Seti  II.,  proving 
in  each  the  unity  of  the  male  line.  The  correctness  of 
my  division  of  the  two  Dynasties  was  thereby  also  fully 
established. 

But  how  stands  the  case  with  the  dates  of  the  regnal 
years?  We  had  shown  the  probability  of  a  simple 
displacement  having  been  made  from  Amos  to  Horus, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that,  without  making  any 
changes,  the  dates  of  the  Lists  for  the  first  time  harmo- 
nized with  the  data  of  the  monuments.  We  assumed 
that  the  dates  must  be  placed  a  step  higher  up,  by 
which  that  of  Horus  became  that  of  his  predecessor, 
Amenophis  III.     By  this  means  Horus  himself  had  no 
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date  at  all  assigned  him.     How  are  we  to  proceed  with 
tlie  restoration  ? 

The  following  seems  to  be  the  safest  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding. We  must  endeavour,  in  the  firat  place,  to 
find  a  fixed  unassailable  point  in  the  names  of  Kings,  the 
successors  of  Horns.  Such  is  the  name  of  Kamses 
Miamun,  to  which  the  monuments  assign  a  reign  of 
more  than  60  years.  We  find  him  in  the  19th  Dy- 
nasty, once  as  the  second  King,  Rapsakes,  with  61 
years  of  reign,  and  then  as  the  fourth,  Kamessea, 
with  60  years  of  reign.  The  first  of  these  is  very 
rightly  succeeded  by  Amenephthes  (Menephthah,  the 
eon  of  Ramses  the  Great),  with  20  years  of  rdgn  :  he 
is  consequently  the  same  King  whom  we  meet  with  as 
the  last  in  the  Lists  of  the  18th  Dynasty  (XVIII,  16) 
under  the  name  of  Amen6phath  with  19  years  (and  6 
months  in  Josephus).  If  we  exclude  these  names  of 
Menephthah,  there  remain  between  Horus  (XVIII,  9) 
and  Harnesses  (XIX,  4)  only  the  well-established  names 
of  Kencheres  and  Ath&tis  (XVIII,  10 — 13),  which  we 
have  identified  as  counter-Kings  to  Horus,  and,  finally, 
two  apparently  Bamesses  names : 

XVIII,  14  Armesses  (Armais),  5  years. 
15  Ramesses  -  1  year. 
We  cannot  refer  these  two  names  to  Ramessu  L,  for 
we  are  already  in  the  reign  of  Seti  (12,  18);  nor  can 
we  refer  them  to  Ramses  his  son,  as  I  at  first  thought. 
Josephus'a  quotations  &om  Manetho  clearly  refer  the 
entries  of  5  years  and  1  year  to  the  history  of  Sethos 
himself  and  of  his  younger  brother,  Aimais.  The  next 
number  (XIX,  1)  concludes  the  entries  respecting 
Seti  L  His  son  Ramesses  b^ns  with  XIX,  2,  and  is 
Tery  correctly  succeeded  by  his  son  Menephthah. 

The  result  of  this  analysis,  therefOTC,  is  that  after 
Horus,  the  last  King  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  we  have 
two  appendices : 
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I.  Rivals  of  Horus  Kings  in  a  double  Beriea 

A-  10  and  11:  Acherres  and  Rathds  (Bekh-u-aten 
Ra  and  Tlti),  32  yeara  (12,  1  Jos.),  6  years. 

B.  12  and  13 :  AcherreB,  twice,  with  a  slight  difference 
in  the  spelling  and  dates,  12,  5 ;  12,  3. 

n.  (Properly  a  gloss  belonging  to  the  19th  Dynasty). 
The  brother  of  Sethos  Ramesses  the  Great  and  his  son. 

A.  XVIII,  4  Armesses  (Armais),    5  years. 

15  Ramesses       -        -1  year. 

16  Amenophath  -        -  19  (19,  6.)- 

The  List  of  the  Idth  Dynasty  begins  with  the  same 
Ramesses  group,  but  mdces  the  father  of  the  great 
Ramesses  its  chief. 

XIX,  1  Sethos. 

2  Rapsakes  (i.  e.  Ramesses  the  Great). 

3  Amenephthes  (t.  e.  Menophthes) ;  after  which, 

4  Ramesses,  properly  spelled,  is  inserted. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  inquire  is  whether  Sethos, 
whom  we  identify  as  Seti  I.,  has  his  right  date  ? 
Clearly  not.  Fifty-one  years  are  assigned  to  him,  which 
is  in  itself  an  impossible  number;  for  his  son  reigned, 
at  all  events,  according  to  the  monuments,  62  years, 
and,  according  to  the  most  accurate  entry  of  tbe  Lists, 
66.  That  a  father  and  son  should  reign  above  50  and 
60  years  respectively  is  a  thing  impossible  in  a  here* 
ditary  monarchy ;  besides  which  it  is  in  contradiction 
to  all  we  know  from  Manetho  of  tie  history  of  the 
great  Ramesses.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  a 
young  man,  as  he  must  evidently  have  done  if  he 
reigned  above  60  years.  The  monuments  only  record 
the  first  year  of  Seta  L,  and  we  shall  see  that  his  sou 
completed  the  buildings  conunenced  by  the  father. 

HM  4 
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Fifty-one  years,  then,  cannot  be  the  date  of  the  reign 
of  Seti  I.,  but  must  be  regarded  as  belon^g  to  the 
only  long  one  in  the  period,  that  of  his  son.  We  most 
now  ascertain  whether  this  date  can  be  explained  by 
the  historical  notices  about  the  great  Bamesses.  The 
first  result  of  our  scrutiny,  then,  is  wmply  this :  the 
name  of  the  first  King  of  the  Idth  Dynasty,  Ramessu, 
and  the  date  of  the  reign  of  the  second,  Seti  I.,  are 
trantiDg.  Either,  therefore,  these  two  dates  have  dis- 
appeared oat  of  the  Lists  altogether,  or  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  counter-reigns,  which  were  a  subsequent 
interpolation,  and  so  displaced  the  proper  names. 
The  truatworthy  Africuius  has  assigned  to  the  name 
of  the  first  Acherres  32  years.  As  the  date  of  Horus's 
reign,  37,  was  necessarily  restored  to  his  predecessor, 
in  order  to  make  the  Lists  and  Monuments  harmonize, 
we  may  venture  to  claim  those  32  years  for  him,  l^ 
carrying  out  the  principle  of  pushing  up  the  datea, 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  as  far  as  Horus. 
There  then  remain  for  the  date  of  Acherres  12  years; 

(12,  1:  12,  5:  12,3); 

for  that  of  Athdtis, 

In  Africanus,  6  years ; 
In  Josephus,   9    „ 

The  second  la  the  better  authenticated,  because  it  is 
quoted  as  that  of  Josephus  in  Syncellus  and  in  the 
Armenian  version. 

Either,  then,  the  dates  of  Ramessu  I.  and  Seti  I. 
are  lost,  or  we  have  them  in  these  two  entries  of  12 
and  9  years.  We  shall  see  that  this  assumption  agrees 
so  well  with  the  monuments  and  with  history,  that  we 
cannot  suppose  the  agreement  to  be  accident^ 

The  following  table  shows  how  simple  this  coinci- 
dence is : 
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8BTBOB  (nTH5sia,  BKTBOTHIfl,  fiEBOBIS),  AlTD  BAHXBSBS  THE  eXOCOrD, 
HIB  fiOir:  KXITHBR  OF  THESE  IB  8ES08TBIB,  BUT  THB  HOST  CELE- 
BRATED    BEBO     or     THE     ITEW     XHPIBE    WAB    SBTHOSi     ABD   BOT 


The  examination  of  the  Sesostria  legend  in  the  pre- 
ceding Book  has,  we  think,  placed  it  beyond  all  critical 
doubt  that  Sesostris  is  the  hero  of  the  Old  Empire,  and 
that  one  op  two  great  personages  of  the  New  Empire 
can  only  have  been  mistaken  for  him  by  Herodotus,  who 
yra6  probably  led  into  thia  error  by  the  confused  ac- 
counts and  popular  songs  about  Sesostris,  "  which  (aa 
Diodorus  remarks)  did  not  agree  with  what  tiie  priesta 
said  about  him." 

It  was  received  as  a  self-evid^t  &ct,  that  this  hero 
of  the  New  Empire  was  called  Ramesses.  The  Egyp- 
tians call  their  great  King,  the  Sesostris  of  the  Greelu, 
Ramses.  The  priests  stated  so  to  Germanicus,  when 
they  pointed  out  to  him  the  monuments  of  that 
world-renowned  conqueror.  Champollion  thought  it 
the  highest  meed  of  hia  labours,  to  be  able  to  identify 
him  on  the  monuments,  and  in  the  Lists.  The  English, 
however,  preceded  him  in  the  right  course,  and  it  was 
at  length  universally  admitted  by  the  two  schools,  that 
the  Ramsss-Miahun  of  the  monuments  must  be  the  great 
Sesostris.  Hia  stehe,  distinguished  by  the  grandeur 
and  elegance  of  their  execution,  are  still  met  with  all  over 
Egypt,  and  the  ruins  of  his  Temple-Palace  in  Thebes 
illustrate,  not  merely  by  their  representations,  but  also 
by  thdr  explanatory  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  the  wars 
and  conquests  by  which  he  extended  his  fame  and 
power  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Even  the  monument^  tro- 
phies of  his  victories  in  Fhsnicia  and  Asia  Minor,  of 
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whicteHerodotus  speake,  seemed  to  be  discovered.  A 
Description  of  his  army  and  conquests  was  said,  indeed, 
to  be  recorded  in  a  Papyrus,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  is  mentioned  in  the  written  cha- 
racters of  that  day,  a  record  added  in  1839  to  the 
treasures  of  the  British  Museum.  ^^^ 

The  Sesostris  pillar  which  has  been  discovered  in 
Aaa  Minor,  bears  no  inscription,  indeed  barely  any 
trace  of  an  Egyptian  origin ;  and  the  Paj^rus  Sallier 
contains  everything,  except  an  authentic  and  historical 
narrative. 

I  bad  myself  in  early  times  supposed  this  Ramessea 
to  be  identical  with  the  King  Sethos  who  is  somc- 
times  called  Sesostris,  sometimes  Sesotbis  or  Sesoosis 
or  Sethosis,  and  had  thrown  out  the  conjecture  that 
the  second  was  a  popular  name,  Si-sothi,  the  son  of  Seti, 
or  "  the  scm  of  tixe  Sothis,"  i.  e.  Sinus.  He  did  not, 
it  is  true,  live  to  the  commencement  of  the  New  Cani- 
cular Cyde  (having  died  a  year  before),  yet,  neverthe- 
less, during  Ms  rdgn  congratulatitms  were  ofiered  ac- 
cording to  the  new  computation. 

But  when  I  returned  to  the  inquiry  with  fresh  eyes,  I 
was  convinced  (as  early  indeed  as  1845,  as  will  appear 
in  the  historical  criticism  of  this  dynasty  in  the  5th 
book)  that  the  personage  celebrated  as  Sesostris  was  the 
&,ther  and  not  the  son,  and  that  Seti  1.  (Setbosis)  is  the 
real  hero.  The  confusion  between  them  originated  from 
Seti  and  Harnesses  having  both  been  great  conquerors 
and  Kings,  and  the  son  having  by  his  long  reign  and 
innumerable  monuments  eclipsed  the  father. 

m  gpednMiiB  of  it  were  pnblnbed  bjr  B&lroliii! :  C>mpag;De  de 
BbamMB  la  Qnud,  utaoucrit  hidntiqiie  de  iL  SolUer,  Notice  aur 
le  MS.  Fans,  1885,  Sto.  An  luxsurote  facsimile  of  thja  aniqae  ftD4 
remarkable  HB.  a  gireo  in  the  biatorical  Fapjri  of  the  Briliah 
Museum. 
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The  position  of  tlie  great  Ramesses,  the  third^King' 
of  the  nineteenth  Dynasty,  the  son  of  Seti  and  &ther 
of  Menephthah,  has  been  established  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lists  as  wen  as  of  the  monuments.  We  cannot, 
however,  be  satisfied  with  this,  but  most  endeavour  to 
answer  the  two  following  questions.  First:  What  is 
the  OTiffn  otihe  confudon  by  which  the  tradiUon  ^bont 
the  brother  of  the  great  lUng,  the  tnutor  and  rebel, 
was  connected  with  Ramses  instead  of  Sethos  ?  And 
secondly :  What  satia&ctory  authority  is  there  for  ad- 
nutting  the  reign  of  sixty-six  years  ? 

We  have  already  remarked  that  ChampoIIion  and 
Rosellini  obstinately  adhered,  in  opposition  to  the  Eng- 
lish scholars,  to  the  notion  that  there  were  two  Ramsea- 
Miamfm,  one  of  them,  Ramses  II.,  who  umply  bore 
the  name,  aad  the  other  who  bore  on  his  scutcheon 
the  additional  title,  "  prized  by  Helios."  They  couse* 
quently  identified  these  two  Ramses-Miamun  with  t^e 
two  brothers  alluded  to  by  Manetho  and  Diodorus  — 
according  to  whom  the  former  was  the  brother,  Armesses 
ssArmais,  the  latter  the  great  King  himself. 

Rosellini  is  the  critic  who  up  to  this  time  has  given 
this  question  the  most  thorough  discussion.  The  most 
striking  proof  adduced  by  him  is  the  one  based  upon 
the  monuments,  that  in  the  temple  of  Aboosimbel  in 
Nubia,  the  two  brothers,  in  their  own  proper  persons, 
each  with  his  own  scutcheon,  are  standing  before  their 
fiither  Seti  performing  an  act  of  worship. 

This  is  nothing  but  one  and  the  same  King  Ramses, 
represented  as  a  man  and  as  his  own  genius  deified. 
The  colossal  statue  at  Mitraheni  has,  in  one  place,  the 
name  with,  in  another  without  the  additional  titie. 
The  iact  is  that  the  story  of  the  two  brothers  has 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Ramses,  but  belongs  to  his 
father. 

We  shall  therefore  have  to  examine  the  traditions 
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about  the  two  brothers  more  closely,  both  for  the  sake 
of  testing,  their  historical  value,  and  of  understanding 
the  various  Sethos  and  Ramses-dates  which  occur  in  the 
Lists. 

In  the  quotation  repeatedly  alluded  to,  which  Josepbus 
makes  from  the  synopsis  of  Manetho's  historical  work, 
and  which  forms  the  baas  of  the  later  Lists,  we  find 
the  following  statement.  It  occurs  immediately  after 
the  introduction  of  Akenchres  and  Atbotis,  whom  we 
have  shown  to  be  two  sisters  and  successive  rivals  of 
Horus,  whose  names  have  been  substituted  for  those  of 
the  first  two  reigns  of  the  19th  Dynasty ; 

"  He  (Atbotis)  was  succeeded  by 

Armms    -  ...    4  yrs.  1  month. 

then  RamessSs         -        -        •     1     „    4 
then  ArmessSs  (read  RamessSs) 

=  Miamun         -        -        -  66    „    2 
then  Amenophis      -        -         -  19     „    6 

(that  is,  Menc^hthah) 
then  Sethosis,  who  is  also  Ra- 


"  The  latter  possessed  a  body  of  cavalry  and  a  navy. 
He  appointed  his  bbotheb  Akuais,  Viceroy,  and  gave 
him  all  the  authority  of  a  sovereign,  prohibiting  hin) 
only  &om  wearing  the  diadem,  and  enjoining  him  to 
offer  no  outrage  to  the  Queen  and  mother  of  his 
cbildren,  and  to  respect  the  royal  concubines.  Hg 
himself  made  an  expedition  to  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia, 
and  afterwards  one  against  the  Assyrians  and  Medes. 
All  these  he  subjugated,  some  by  force,  and  some 
without  drawing  the  sword,  by  the  mere  panic  which 
the  greatness  of  his  armament  inspired ;  and  as  his 
courage  increased  with  success,  he  boldly  advanced 
further  and  further,  and  subdued  many  citi^  and 
countries  in  the  Bast.     In  the  course  of  time  Amuus^ 
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who  wsa  left  in  "Egy^t,  had  the  audsdty  to  do  eveiy 
thing  which  his  broUier  had  forialdden  him.  He  l&id 
violent  hands  on  the  Queen,  and,  without  any  regard 
to  consequences,  persisted  in  appropriating  to  himself 
the  royal  concubines.  Indeed,  at  the  instigation  (^ 
Us  firiends  he  assumed  the  rt^al  diadem,  and  rebdled 
openly  against  his  brother.  The  High  Priest  <^  Egypt, 
however,  sent  a  written  dispatch  to  Sethos,  in  which 
he  informed  him  of  every  thing,  and  how  that  his 
brother  Annus  had  rebelled  ag^nst  him.  Upon  which 
he  came  suddenly  back  to  Pelasium,  and  re-aasumed 
the  government." 

*'  The  country  was  called  Egypt  after  him,  for  Ma- 
netho  says  Sethos  was  named  ^gyptus,  and  his 
brother  Annus,  Danaus.     This  is  Manetho's  account." 

In  a  subsequent  passage,  either  erroneously  or  with 
intent  to  deceive,  be  computes  the  sum  total  of  the 
reigns  from  Tutbmosis  (whom  he  perversely  confounds 
with  Amos),  down  to  the  two  brothers  Sethos  and 
Ermceus  (read  Annus),  at  518  instead  of  458  years, 
and  then  proceeds  to  say — "  of  one  of  these,  Sethos, 
Manetho  relates  that  he  bore  the  additional  name  of 
iEgyptos,  as  the  other  did  that  of  Danaua.   Kow  afibb 

SbTBOS  bad  deprived  the  LA'ITKU  OF  THE  SoVESXIQNTr, 

he  reigned  59  yeu«.  The  eldest  of  his  two  sons, 
Ramses,  succeed^  him,  and  reigned  66  years." 

Here  we  discover  at  once  the  origin  of  our  Lists. 
Sethos  and  Ramesses  are  identified.  The  59  years  may 
be  a  date  of  the  reign  of  Ramses,  but  certainly  not  of 
Sethds  his  father.  Aiter  this  mistaken  date,  JocRphns 
found  a  second  entry  of  the  whole  reign  of  Ramses, 
66  years:  and  Ramses  was  in  &ct  here  recorded  as 
the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  the  same  fothrar.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him,  any  more  than  the  other 
worthies  who  collected  all  these  entries  as  compen- 
dionsly  as  possible  in  the  form  ai  Lists,  from  con- 
sidering both  dates  consecutive.    Ramses,  the  son  and 
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successor  of  the  very  Sethos,  is  also  made  one  smd  the 
same  person  with  Sethos,  Sethosis. 

We  will  now  scmtinize  the  names  and  dates  in  the 
order  of  their  connexion.  The  Armeses  of  the  Lists 
accordingly  is  the  brother,  the  Viceroy ;  and  the  date 
assigned  to  him  (4,  1 . )  may,  perhaps,  have  been  intended 
simply  to  pve  the  term  of  his  regency,  if  we  inter* 
pret  Mane^o  hj  Manetho.  In  the  following  notice, 
"  Kamesses,  1  year  and  4  months,"  appearing  where  it 
does,  we  mnst  also  read  Armais,  and  refer  it  to  the 
reign  of  Sethos,  whose  name  follows  not  that  of 
Ramses,  but  his  son.  Both  dates  agree  perfectly  with 
the  length  of  the  reign  of  Sethos,  which  was  twelve 
years,  the  number  g^ven  by  Josephus  to  Athotis.  As 
to  the  reign  of  his  son,  li^mses  the  Second,  we  have 
the  following  dates:  in  Josephus  once,  66  years  and 

2  months,  then  66  years,  and  the  same  in  Africanus 
and  Eusebius,  that  is,  four  times  in  all.  If  we  bear 
this  in  mind,  the  other  dates  will  explain  themselves 
thus: 

The  highest  number:  68  (in  Eusebius  only)  =  66, 

3  + 1,  4  =  67,  6.  Some  conjuror  added  the  preceding 
low  date  to  the  high  number,  thinking  he  should 
thereto  get  the  true  sum  total.  The  next  date  is  —  in 
Josephus,  59  (omitting  the  months) ;  in  Africanus,  60. 
The  number  is  the  same  in  both;  but  Afncanus  has 
made  the  odd  months  into  a  year,  they  being  con* 
sequently  above  half  a  year.  It  can  only  be  an  his- 
torical, not  a  chronological  date,  for  the  monuments 
give  us  the  62nd  year. 

We  arrive  at  it  irom  ManeUio  himself  in  the  follow* 
ing  manner : 

Reign  before  the  expedition  I  year  4  months. 

Term  of  the  viceroyalty  5     „      1 

Subsequent  r^gn  of  Ramses  59    „      7 
or  more,  probably  9. 
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At  all  events  the  best  authenticated  number  appears  to 
be  Josephus's  66  years,  2  months. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  dates  of  the  reign  of 
Ramsea  in  Africanns  and  Eusebiua,  51  and  55.  If  they 
are  not  both  to  be  considered  as  errors  of  transcript 
instead  of  the  one  assigned  to  him  in  Josephus,  59-|-Jr, 
one  of  them  must  be  —  the  9  years  in  Diodoms  may 
perhaps  be  of  service  to  ns,  or  our  explanation  be  so 
to  them.  According  to  the  Sicilian  historian,  the  ex- 
pedition of  Sesostria,  transferred  to  Sethos  and  then  to 
Sesostris,  lasted  9  years;  51+9  would  give  us  the 
nnmber  60.  Be  tJus  as  it  may,  it  is  again  not  a  date 
representing  the  length  of  the  reign,  but  an  historical 
one,  referring  to  some  event  in  the  life  of  Ramses. 

The  55  years  of  Eusebius,  if  not  a  wrong  reading, 
may  thus  be  brought  to  66 : 

the  reign  before  the  campugna  1,  4. 
the  cainpaigns         -  -     9 

subsequent  reign       -  -  55+*: 

making  altogether  about  66  years. 

But  we  are  here  standing  on  doubly  uncertain  ground, 
because  we  have  taken  into  the  account  an  element  Ibr 
which  there  is  no  authority  in  Manetho,  and  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  very  n^ligent  editor  of  the  Lists. 

We  had  come  to  the  conclusion  before,  that  the  dif- 
ferent data  relative  to  the  reign  of  Hamses,  which  oc- 
cur in  the  historical  work,  clearly  belong  to  two  series, 
the  first  of  which  was  appended  to  the  18th,  while  tiie 
other  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  19th  Dynasty. 
The  first  position  can  be  explained  by  the  direct  con- 
nexion between  the  Queens,  the  rivals  of  the  last  Dy-> 
nastic  Soverdgn,  the  last  of  whom  was  the  mother  of 
Ramessu,  the  chief  of  the  new  Dynasty. 

There  is  still  one  point  to  be  cleared  up.  We  have 
assumed  that  the  entry  which  we  find  at  the  beginning 
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of  the  19th  Dynasty,  "  Sethoa,  59— 51—55  years,"  ia 
a  part  of  the  re^atry  of  the  reign  of  Ramses.  It  is  per- 
fectly ohvioQS  that  these  dates  cannot  belong  to  the  father 
of  Ramses.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Josephus 
has  after  the  name  of  Sethos  expressly  added  this 
explanation,  "  the  same,  who  is  also  Ramses ;"  and 
that  then  in  the  historical  narrative  of  hia  campaign 
which  follows,  and  of  the  transactions  between  him 
and  bis  brother,  he  never  calls  the  King  Ramsea,  but 
alwap  Sethosis.  So  Diodorae  calls  the  great  conqueror 
Sesooaia.  Pliny,  in  hia  quotations  from  the  Alexan- 
drian writers,  which,  though  confused  as  usual,  are  still 
invaluable,  calls  the  Rameasea  Miamun  of  the  monu- 
ments which  he  ascribes  to  htm,  according  to  the  best 
manuscripts,  Sesothia  and  Sesosis,  which  must  be  re- 
duced to  Sethosis,  Sethos,  Seti  I.  How  can  Ramses  ever 
have  been  called  Sethos,  which  can  be  nothing  but 
the  Greek  version  of  the  genuine  monumental  name, 
Seti,  and  therefore  of  the  name  which,  in  Manetho's 
historical  work  and  the  genuine  Lists,  must  have  been 
given  to  his  father,  the  second  King,  but  not  to  Ramses 
himself,  any  more  than  to  his  son  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  satis&ctorily,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  consider  at  once  another 
passage  which  Josephus  has  quoted  from  Manetho.  We 
have  alluded  to  it,  in  general  terms,  in  our  examination 
of  the  Hyksos  period,  and  ahaU  be  obliged  to  analyse  the 
entire  passage  again,  when  we  examine  the  accounts  of 
the  Exodus  of  the  Children  of  Israel. 
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lUirXTBO  8  OWF  TKSmiOKT  UT  rATOUB  OF  THK  BUCCSSSIOIt  OF 
BUfXUVS  THK  OSEAT  (H.),  UmPHTHAH;  HIS  BOS,  AHD  ^^I  IL, 
HtS  ORAHSflOK,  AGUHBT  THE  FRUXMT  Lin«. 

The  remarkable  passage  to  which  we  refer  is  the 
statement  given  by  Manetho,  as  a  popular  Elgjptian 
tradition,  of  the  connexicm  between  the  Exodus  of  the 
Jews  and  an  inroad  of  the  shepherd  tribes,  which  was 
the  plague  of  Egypt  for  13  years.  After  compntiiig 
(in  the  words  above  cited)  in  his  own  manner  tlie 
term,  from  the  be^nning  of  the  18th  Dynasty,  to  the 
epoch  of  the  brothers,  Armais  and  Ramesses,  or  Sesothis, 
he  proceeds  to  say:  "After  he"  (Manetho)  "has  ac- 
knowledged that  our  fathers"  (that  is,  according  to 
Josephos,  liie  Hyksos)  "left  Egypt  many  years  be- 
fore, he  introduces  a  fictitious  King,  Amenophis,  and 
says  that  AmenOphis  had  a  longing  to  behold  the  gods,  aa 
Orus^oneof  hi» predecesaorS:,\iaA  ;  that  he  communicated 
his  wish  to  a  priest  of  his  own  name,  Amendphis,  the  son 
of  a  certun  Papia,  who  had  the  reputation  of  possessing 
divine  attributes,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge of  futurity.  This  Amenophis,  who  had  the  same 
name,  told  him  that  his  wish  should  be  gratified  when 
he  had  ridded  the  whole  country  of  the  lepers,  and  other 
persons  who  were  an  abomination."*  The  King,  re- 
joiced at  this,  caused  all  persons  afflicted  with  any 
ailment  to  be  removed  out  of  the  country  (of  whom 
there  were  80,000)  to  the  stone  quarries  on  tie  east 
bank  of  the  Nile,  where  he  made  them  and  the  other 

"*  We  propose,  with  the  critic's  licence,  to  dedaee  rrom  this  a  proof 
that  Manetho  was  written  after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
The  whole  story  eridentlj  alludes  to  Loois  XTV.,  and  his  pions  conn- 
dllora  and  panegjrrista.  Who  can  fail,  indeed,  to  see  the  allusion  to 
Saint  Louis,  in  what  Hanetho  saya  of  Horns,  the  name  of  a  god, 
which,  as  usual,  is  here  assigned  to  a  niTthical  Sng  ? 
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Egj^tian  lepers  work.  Among  them,"  (he  says,) 
"there  were  some  priests  of  distinction,  who  were 
afQicted  with  leprosy.  Now  this  Amenophis,  who 
was  a  man  of  wisdom  and  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  fearing  the  wrath  of  the  gods  against  himself 
and  the  King,  tf  that  act  of  violence  should  become 
public,  stud  moreover :  Certain  persons  will  assist 
these  poor  wretches,  and  they  will  rule  over  Egypt 
13  years.  He  did  not  venture,  however,  to  tell  the 
King  this,  but  committed  it  all  to  writing,  and  then 
destroyed  himself.  Hereupon  the  King  was  in  great 
tribulation.  Manetho  then  proceeds  in  these  words: 
'  Now  after  the  poor  wretches  had  passed  a  considerable 
time  very  miserably  in  the  quarries,  the  King  resolved 
to  give  up  to  them  the  city  of  Avaris,  which  had  been 
evacuated  by  the  shepherds,  to  employ  and  shelter 
them.  This  city,  according  to  the  (Egyptian)  scribes, 
was  from  the  first  sacred  to  Typhon.  So  these  persons 
having  got  possesion  of  it,  and  finding  it  favourably 
situated  for  a  revolt,  made  a  priest  of  Heliopolis, 
Osarslph  by  name,  their  leader,  and  submitting  them- 
selves entirely  to  his  guidance,  entered  into  a  solemn 
league  with  him.  The  first  enactment  he  made  was 
that  they  should  not  worship  any  of  the  gods,  nor 
abstain  from  any  of  the  sacred  animals  which  were 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  in  Egypt,  but  use  them 
all  fiir  sacrifice  and  for  food,  and  should  hold  no 
intercourse  with  any  but  the  conspirators.  Alter  he 
had  enacted  these  and  other  laws  which  were  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  Egyptian  customs,  he  bade  them  to 
m^e  all  possible  exertions  for  putting  the  walls  of 
their  <aty  in  order,  preparatory  to  going  to  war  with 
King  Amenophis.  He  also  attached  some  of  the  other 
priests  and  leprous  persons  to  himself,  and  sent  envoys 
to  the  shepherds,  whom  Tuthmosis  had  expelled,  to  the 
city  called  Jerusalem,  and  communicated  to  them  his 
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own  plans  and  those  of  his  confederates,  requesting 
them  to  invade  Egypt  and  make  common  cause 
with  them.  He  promised  them  admission  into  Avaris, 
the  residence  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  furnish  their 
army  with  abundance  of  provisions,  to  fight  for  them 
in  case  of  necessity,  and  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
country  without  any  difficulty.  The  shepherds,  in 
great  delight,  immediately  collected  together,  to  the 
number  of  200,000  men,  with  the  greatest  alacrity,  and 
very  soon  arrived  at  Avaris.  .Now  when  the  King  of 
Egypt  heard  of  their  having  marched  into  the  country, 
he  became  very  uneasy,  for  he  recollected  the  prophety 
of  Amenophis,  the  son  of  Fapia.  After  assembling 
large  bodies  of  Egyptian  troops,  and  consulting  with 
his  captains,  he  sent  the  sacred  animals,  which  were 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  and  kept  in  the  Temple, 
to  the  royal  re^dence,  and  ordered  the  priests  to 
conceal  the  images  of  the  gods  in  the  best  place  of 
,  security.  But  his  son  Sethus,  toko  was  also  caixsd 
Kamesses,  after  the  father  (of  Amenophis),  and  who 
was  then  five  years  old,  he  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
his  friends.  He  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  other 
Egyptians,  about  300,000  fighting  men,  but  when 
the  enemy  came  to  attack  them,  he  declined  to  fight, 
thinking  that  he  should  be  fighting  against  the  gods; 
so  be  fled  and  came  to  Memphis.  Taking  from  thence 
Apis,  and  the  other  animals  which  had  been  sent  there, 
he  decamped  with  his  whole  army  into  Ethiopia.  The 
King  of  that  country,  who  was  strongly  attached  to 
him  out  of  gratitude,  received  him  hospitably,  provided 
his  troops  with  the  best  provisions  his  kingdom  afforded, 
gave  them  cities  and  villages  sufficient  to  contwn  them 
for  the  13  years  they  were  doomed  to  be  driven  out 
of  Egypt,  and  likewise  placed  an  Ethiopian  army,  to 
cooperate  with  the  Egyptian,  on  the  frontier.  So  it 
came  to  pa^  in   Ethiopia.    But  the  Solymites,  who 
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invaded  the  country  in  conjunction  with  the  outcast 
Egyptians,  dealt  so  cruelly  with  the  people,  that  all 
who  heard  of  th^r  atrocities  held  them  in  detestation 
as  rulers.  Not  content  with  burning  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  plundering  the  temples  and  mutilating  the 
images  of  the  gods,  they  even  fed  upon  the  sacred 
animals,  which  had  been  from  all  times  held  in  venera- 
tion ;  forced  the  priests  to  sacrifice  and  slay  them,  and 
then  drove  them  naked  into  the  streets.  It  is  said,  that 
Osarsiph  "",  of  Heliopolis,  who,  upon  joining  them,  drew 
up  a  constitution  and  a  code  of  laws  for  them,  changed 
his  name,  and  was  called  Moses  (Muiuit^;).' 

"I  pass  over,"  Josephus  continues,  "for  brevity's 
sake,  other  stories  told  by  the  Egyptians  about  the 
Jews.  Manetho  proceeds  to  say,  that  Amenophis  after- 
wards returned  with  a  great  armament  out  of  Ethiopia, 
as  well  as  ius  son  Rampses,  who  commanded  another 
lai^e  army ;  that  they  fought  with  the  shepherds  and 
outcasts,  conquered  them,  slew  many,  and  pursued 
them  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Syria.  This  and  similar 
accounts  has  Manetho  recorded." 

The  name  then  of  the  King  who  was  expelled,  was 
Amenophis ;  his  son,  whom  he  rescued  and  concealed, 
when  five  years  old,  in  Ethiopia,  with  the  sacred 
animals,  and  who,  13th  years  after,  assisted  him  in 
driving  out  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  bore  the  name 
of  Sethos,  "and  was  also  called  (after  his  grand- 
father Rampses)  Ramesses."  It  is  self-evident,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  quotation  is  Josephus's  own  sapient 
remark.  Manetho  could  not  possibly  make  a  distinction 
between  the  names  of  Rampses  and  Ramesses.  There 
is  therefore  a  gloss  or  gome  confusion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  passage,  where,  after  Ramesses  Miam^   and  his 


"*  The   name  should   probably  be  read  Osar^ph,  approTed  by 
Osiris. 
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successor  Amenophis  (Menephthah),  the  history  of 
Sethosis  I.  is  related  with  the  hlundering  or  interpolated 
addition.     The  historical  series  runs  thus : 

Ramses — Amenophis — Sethoa. 

Lepsius,  in  establishing  that  the  name  of  Menaephthah 
belongs  exclusiTely  to  the  son  and  successor  of  Bamses 
has  made  the  remark,  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
beUeving  in  the  existence  of  a  series  of  three  Kings, 
beginning  with  Bamesses  and  ending  mth  Ramses  die 
Great,  for  the  Egyptian  tradition  as  to  this  Amenophis 
cannot  have  referred  to  any  one  but  the  son  of  Ramses. 
It  is  also  clear,  that,  independently  of  the  name,  neither 
the  years  of  reign,  nor  the  monumental  history  of  the 
father  of  Ramses,  harmonize  wiUi  his  narrative.  Set!  L 
reigned  only  nine  years,  and  hb  reign  was  brilliaot 
and  victorious  throughout.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
find  the  empire  falling  to  pieces,  and  counter-sove- 
reigns springing  up,  in  the  time  of  Menephthah,  called 
by  the  Lists  Amenophis  =  Menophis  =  Amenophath,  and 
who,  according  to  them,  reigned  twenty  years.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  every  thing  harmonizes ;  in  the  other, 
nothing.  Hence  we  must  identify  the  names  contained 
in  that  series  as 

Ramses  the  Great — Menephthah,  his  son — Seti  (II.)) 
his  successor. 

We  may  venture  to  add,  that  the  narrative  furnishes, 
in  a  very  satislactory  manner,  the  link  which  was 
wanting  in  the  evidence,  for  the  continuation  of  the 
line  down  to  Seti  II.  The  principal  result,  however,  de- 
duced from  it,  is,  that  Sethos  is  here  used  as  the  name 
of  Seti  II. ;  Seti  I.  must  therefore  also  have  been 
called  80. 

Thus  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  a  point  from  which 
we  may  venture  to  attempt  a  tabular  restoration  of  the 
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two  most  memorable  Dynaaties  of  the  New  Empire,  by 
means  of  the  Royal  Lists  compiled  from  Manetho's 
work,  and  thus  to  explain  the  principle  on  which  these 
Lists  were  formed,  and  why  they  were  almost  neces- 
sarily misunderstood  in  aftertimes.  In  pointing  out 
-  these  particulars,  we  shall  meet  with  the  most  detailed 
and  obTiouB,  as  well  as  the  last  instances  of  inter- 
polations from  the  historical  work,  which  have  made  it 
so  difficult'  to  understand  the  chronology  of  the  Lists. 
From  this  time  forth  they  become  simple  registers  of 
Kings,  and  represent  merely  the  succession  of  the  reigns 
which  form  the  chronology,  the  epilogus  of  which  ex- 
presses the  length  of  the  Dynasty  in  years.  It  is, 
thanks  to  Jewish  and  Christian  research,  rather  than 
either  the  historical  importance  of  the  period,  or 
the  greater  prolixity  of  the  historian,  that  in  the 
first  two  Dynasties  of  the  New  Empire,  we  find  more 
than  this,  and  less  than  this  recorded.  We  find  more, 
namely,  invaluable  remains  of  historic  facts ;  and  less, 
that  is,  no  intelligible  and  unnustakeable  exposition  of 
the  chronology.  These  were  the  two  prevailing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Lists  of  the  Old  Empire,  but  in 
the  New,  it  b  a  solitary  exception.  Even  though 
Manetho  may  possibly  not  have  fully  carried  out  the 
Greek  method  in  his  chronological  lists  as  early  as  in 
the  Middle  Empire,  he  certainly  did  so  in  the  New. 
The  existence  of  Lists  of  a  totally  different  kind  is 
attributable  to  circumstances,  to  which  we  have  already 
adverted — brief  marginal  notices  of  historical  names 
and  dates  appended  to  the  chronology,  which  was 
thereby  early  adulterated,  and  an  endless  tissue  of 
blunders  generated. 
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IT  KoHM,  m  WW  Vnn. 


[wbom  ire  bIm  find  called  Q 
Cl<M*,(Cn>»M«P)         .        .        .        . 

j<ilKnfj>A£i  ...... 

jtecMM,  hli  MMer  (?)  [reigned  alw  fi»] 
TnUiiniMi  L  (her  hoibuid)  ■  -  . 
(JIfupAre,  ifemphrt),  fher  diogliter  i  irigned 
for  her  brother  and  hniband]  .  .  - 
[And  (Aervudi  for  the  yondger  brother, 
wbo  U  called  :1 

TF,,  (on  [of  Amoiophis  IL] 

Amenfyiit  III.,  son  [of  Tnlhmdaii  IV.]  the 
nme  whom  the  Greeki  cooiider  MeinnoD 
ud  the  Tocil  itone  -        .        -         -        . 

Ow  (H6nu),  «0D  [of  Amm.  IIL] 

Pinl  Amtndix  :  (10 — 13):  reigw  con- 
jointlj  with  and  after  Eonu  : 

Xtnehertt,  Aiaiclurti,  CAcrro,  Ch^rtt,  "l 
(L«:  Aakbenrea,  Athena)  [AmenophiiTV.,  I 
■on  of  AmenophU  III.,  after  the  death  of  ( 
Amenophii  IlL  jointlj  with  Horua.]         J 

^lUlu,  [daughter  of  Amenophit  IIL,  reigned 
alao  ani»  the  death  of  Home,  her  brother  : 
■he  wai  mother  of  RameNea  L]  9  yean     - 

SIkow/ j4;ip«ifix  i  (14—17) :  Extrada  from 
the  ffiitoTv  of  the  great  Sethaait  (SIX,  1.) 
and  his  brother,  i^  hii  ion  Ramesiee,  and 
hii  grandaoD  Uenephthah  (7) 
Armtra  (Armui),    [brother  of  Bethoi  waa 

Vieeroj]  9  jeari,  1  month  .  .  . 
BamtMta  (Arnujg)   [bad  rdgned  tt  nsarp- 

er  (7)]  1  Tear,  4  monthi  .  .  •  . 
JtoMtnei  Miaaaai,  [whole  reignl  66  jn.  3  m. 
MenophU  (Amenophia,  Amenophath)  19  yra. 

6  montbi  '        -        .         ... 


IS.  Im-I 
la,  Sm-l-ia 
la,  SmJ 
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at 
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RA.UESES- 
UIAMUN,  MB, 

IV. 

HeDdphtUh  (MenophtM.)        (19,  6; 

ao 

62nd  year. 
HEMEPH- 

6. 

Amenenuei  <«Mmtw-«>«Teign)  - 

THAH,Mn, 
401  year. 

V. 

6. 

S«tho«(IL)       -        -        -        -         - 
FkMSrU  0-  e.  J™«,  irio  wm  properly 
eaUed  MottIm,  raigned  »fWr  Sethoi^ 
ID  whoM  time  Troy  was  tiken,  7  yrt> 
The  wren  reigiu  Which  are  qaoted  in 

B 

lis 

SETICIL),«.n. 

thii  DyiiMty  weM  the  foUo«uig :  - 

ton«d  chronology  J 

6.   Then    A«ii«M&,    oomiter-wsTe- 

reign  to  the  next ; 

7.  Then  the  .ncceMor,  who  put  u 

end  to  the  diiorder  whioh  h«d  grown 

up,  the  io-cilled   Phuari*-Miln«,  the 

fonnderof.aewDynuty. 
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SECTION  IV. 

REBTOEATION  OF  THE  TWBHTIBTH  AHD  TWENTT-PIBBT 


L 

THE   TWXMTIBTB  DTRASTT. 

In  tbiB  Dynasty,  vhere  we  can  obtain  no  assistance 
from  the  Lists,  owing  to  the  omission  of  all  the  names, 
the  monuments  offer  us  the  most  welcome  information. 
In  the  previous  attempts  at  restoration,  the  Ramessides 
of  this  Dynasty  have  generally  been  made  use  of  for 
completing  the  19th,  just  as  its  chief  was  made  an 
appendage  to  the  18th. 

Upon  this  point  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  suppoung  him  to 
belong  to  the  Dynasty  at  the  end  of  which  he  stands, 
and  where  it  is  remarked,  that  in  his  time  Troy  was 
taken.  We  might  very  easily  explain  why  the  name  of 
Merri-ra  was  placed  here  apart  from  the  rest,  just  as 
that  of  Ammenemes  I.  was  appended  to  the  llth  Dy- 
nasty, but  omitted  altogether  in  the  list  of  the  12tb, 
of  which  he  was  the  chief.  The  remark  about  the 
Homeric  synchronism  made  a  chasm  between  him  and 
the  following  names,  and  as  they,  being  all  equally 
pronounced  Ramses,  were  omitted  by  the  epitomists  to 
save  the  trouble  of  transcribing  them,  he  rem^ed  as 
the  sixth  and  last  King  in  the  19th  Dynasty,  where 
that  remark  was  set  against  his  name.  There  is  the 
Iras  pretext  therefore  for  doubdng  the  assertion  of  the 
trustworthy  Wilkinson,  who  says  that  he  has  seen  a 
monument,  on  which  Ramses  III.  is  described  as  the 
son  of  Merr-ra.  His  name,  moreover,  occurs  as  an 
element  in  the  throne-scutcheon  of  Ramses  X.,  which 
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indicates  a  dynastic  connexioD.  This,  combined  with 
the  genealogy  of  Ramses  III.,  as  corrected  by  Lepsius, 
makes  the  dynastic  relationship  as  follows. 


r 


Buues  IV.        Banues  V.         Bamses  VI. 

i 


Lepsius  has  establiahed  the  successional  order  of  the 
other  Kings,  but  their  affinity  cannot  as  yet  be  proved 
from  the  monuments.  All  the  Scutcheons  exhibit  the 
same  character — they  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  18th  and  19th  Dynasties,  by  the  minuteness  of  their 
execution  and  composite  character,  which  was  con- 
stantly on  the  increase.  The  style  of  the  monuments 
is  still  very  beautifiil,  though  they  likewise  evince  a 
constantly  increasing  tendency  to  daborate  detail,  and 
at  last  a  falling  off  as  to  design  and  sharpness. 

KamsesYII.'is  the  last  King  into  whose  Scutcheon  Set 
was  introduced,  but  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been 
almost  always  chiselled  out ;  from  henceforth  it  is  never 
ag^  met  with  on  the  monuments.  The  Lists  agree 
as  to  the  number  of  the  Kings,  which  is  twelve.  Now 
we  find  exactly  eleven  Ramesses  with  a  title,  which 
evidently  belongs  to  them,  lately  discovered  by  Lepsius 
at  Turin,  all  of  them  Kings  of  this  Dynasty  from  their 
style  and  name ;  which,  like  Set,  is  never  met  with  sub- 
sequently in  the  royal  Lists.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  number  twelve  is  correct,  or  only  that  of  the  Ramses, 
as  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the  Dynasty  has  clearly 
been  expunged,  owing  to  the  chronological  note  already 
cited,  with  which  the  second  volume  of  Manetho  pro- 
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bably  ended,  for  the  third  opened  with  the  twentieth 
Dynasty.  There  are  instances  in  the  Lists  in  favour  of 
both  hypotheses;  we  must  therefore  enter  them  both  in 
our  chronology,  the  result  of  which  will  be  a  difference 
of  seven  years, which  is  at  present  doubtful. 

But  the  discrepancy  as  to  the  duration  of  the  Dynasty 
is  more  considerable : 

Tan.  Van.  VtBi. 

Africanus  135   Euseh.  in  Syncell.  178  in  Arm.  vers.  172 
Difference  43  37 

AU  these  three  must  be  carried  on,  the  probable  con- 
nexion between  them  being  as  follows.  The  number 
135.  is  most  improbable,  because  it  makes  the  average 
too  low  (12  years  for  11  reigns,  11  for  12),  178  +  7 
185.  This  number  explains  the  Epilogus  of  Afri- 
canus, who  does  not  reckon  the  seven  years  of  Merr-ra, 
by  making  a  slight  alteration  P/E  (=PnE)  instead 
of  PAE.  Consequently  185  is  the  most  probable  num- 
ber, with  the  addition  of  the  reign  of  Merr-ra;  and, 
according  to  the  analogies  of  all  the  subsequent  dates, 
it  gives  the  true  historical  chronology. 

Hence  we  propose  the  following  restoration : 

RettoraiioH  of  the  Twentulh  Dyruuty. 

DioEpoIitan  Kings    —    twelve    —    185  Years. 

(=(135-172-l78)  +  7). 

L  Merr-Ra  (Set-nekht)]Uerramn.  FfauoT6,NiluB  (Proteus)  7  yr. 
XL  RamassQ-HelE-peii  -        -         -  Ramsea  m.  Son.    -   XVI.  jr. 
m.  Rameasu  Merr-amn-hek  ma     -  Ramses  IV.-  Brother. 
IV.  Rsmessu  Amnhikbepshf  Neter- 

hek-pen     -        -        -        -  RamsCs  V.  Brother. 
V.  RamesBu  Amnhikbepshf, . . .  Ne- 

ter-hek-pen         ...  BamB^eVI.  Brother.  ■ 
VX  Ranie«BU  Amnhikhepsfar,  Merr- 

Set Rams^  VII.  Brother. 

VIL  Runessn  Shama,  Herr-amn     -  Rams^a  Vm.  Son  of 

Rams^a  VL     -        III.  jt. 

vm.  Rsmessu  Meir-amn  Hek  ma    •  RamsSs  IX.         -        VI.  yr. 

.        (Papyrus) 
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IX.  lUmesan  Shama  U err-smn,  Hek- 
neter-pen     .        .        -        - 


XVllI.  yew" 

(Papyma) 
U,  year- 


X.  BameMu  Amnhikhepsbf   - 
XL  Bamessn  Amnhikhepshf    Merr- 

amn    ..--■-  Bamaea  XII. 
Xn.  ([BamQBsii]  Hek-ma  Satp-n'-Ra, 

Amn-hikb«psbf    -        -        -  Bamaea  XIIL 

Eeten,  which  Diodonis  gives  as  the  Egyptian  name 
of  Proteus,  is  probably  derived  from  S^-nekkt  (Seth  the 
Strong),  the  epithet  of  Merr-Ra.  The  present  form  of 
it  has  perhaps  grown  out  of  the  origimJ  Ketna,  i^icfa 
Diodorus  took  for  the  accQsative  case ;  and  it  again,  by 
a  slight  mis-spelling,  out  of  Set-na  (GETNA  instead  of 
KETNA). 

The  great  miser  Rampainitus  can  hardly  be  any  other 
than  Ramessu-Neter  (hek-pen)  Y. :  no  other  King  has 
any  title  or  epithet  sounding  at  all  like  it. 


HUp  1  Amm.         Mnt  Ai 
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Sm-Alut  Sa-tn  ffa 

Rmwrlb  BHDoaVI. 

•mtp  en  Re  Amen  bs  khenli 

Meri  Amo.  NcU  bA  Pn. 

136 

JU 
£^ 

Sm-OA  SatmlU 

H>  iH-lkr  kar  RiuiMa  VIII. 

«%  a  lU.  ihiRi  Ma 

UKlAmm. 

188 

/19\ 


Ri  men  lb  RimetH  X 

ut|]  t  Puh.      H  Mi  Mm  3  A 


[i 

_ahUe»  Sa-enXa 

Rf  Mr  )(•  RuDHin  VII. 

Aikh  6  Amen.        Amen  Imt  khen 

137 

i  i 

Bu-Utt  Satm  Km 

Ri  h>k  Hi  tUmew*  tZ. 

Sit|i  3  Amen.         .  Mm  a  Amm 

Hefc  Ul 

139 
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THE  TWmTY-FlBST  DTWASTT. 

The  state  in  wUch  we  finci  it  in  the  Lists  is  so  &r 
satisfactory,  that  Africaous  and  Eusebins  give  the  same 
epilogus  with  which  the  individaal  dates  of  reigns  in 
the  two  texts  of  Eusebius  agree.  We  evidently,  there- 
fore, do  not  give  up  Africanns,  by  Ibllowing  the  dates 
of  Eusebius.  Some  Egyptologers — Wilkinson,  for  in- 
stance— do  not  profess  to  know  any  monumental  Dames 
which  correspond  with  this  Dynasty.  Others,  as  Cbam- 
pollion  and  HoselUni,  propose  only  two,  and  those  incor- 
rectly :  Aasen,  who  never  was  King,  and  Manduhept, 
who  belongs  to  the  Old  Empire — two  facts  which  bave 
been  proved  by  Lepsius,  Rosellini,  indeed,  was  ac- 
quainted with  two  names  which  belong  to  it — Amen- 
sipeh6r  and  Phisham ;  but  he  has  employed  them  in 
filling  up  the  vacant  space  in  the  20th  Dynasty.  The 
restoration  proposed  by  Lepsius,  with  the  textual  emen- 
dations which  naturally  follow  from  it,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing result : 

Twenty-Jirtt  Dj/tuntg.    Tanites.  7  KingB.     130  je»n- 

1.  Smendea  (probablr    Sl-MANDU  or  SMEN-TITL 

(see  KamaV  I.)            -            -           -  -  26  ye«* 

2.  Phusem^  (  a  PI-SHAM  L  not  yet  discovered)  41 

3.  Nepherchere3(aNEFRU-KAR.RA„    „    )  -  4 

4.  Menophthea  (a  MENEPHTHAH IL     „    )  -  9 

5.  OsochSr  (Phflchdr?)  PB-HEfi  SE-AMEN  -  6 

6.  PhintchSs.    PIANKH     -           -           -  -  9 

7.  Phnsemda.    PI- SHAM- MI- AMEN  (n.)  -  35 

Total  ISO  yean. 

From  the  small  number  of  existing  monument^' 
which  is  probably  owing  to  the  seat  of  government 
being  changed — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they 
neither  give  us  the  lengths  of  their  reigns,  nor  even  any 
particulars  as  to  their  dynastic  relationship.  The  three 
last  Kings  are  called  priests  of  Amon-Ra-Sonther.    The 
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first  four,  tliH^fbre,  bad  probably  tbe  same  designation, 
and  the  chief  of  the  line  was  a  high  priest,  elected  out 
of  the  priestly  caste,  when  Uie  old  royal  race  became 
extinct. 


1 


^ 


i^         ^ 


Wb  have  established  the  following  dates  simply  by 
means  of  an  internal  criticism  of  the  Lists  and  Mona- 


Tbe  18th  Bjaaatf  lasted,  in  nine  Beigns,          -  216  jeus. 

Tlie  19tli  •    „           „          five                       ■  112 

The  20th        „           „          twelve                  -  185 

The  2l8t        „            „          nven                   -  180 

Total,  in  thir^'tline  B«igiu  •      64S  jttn. 
VOL.  n.                                    F  F 
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Gencml  ■TeragQ  of  tlie  leagth  of  the  Bdgna  -        19^  jean. 

Avenige  kngth  of  the  idgna  in  the  eighteeotb  dTius^  31 
1,  „  „  nineteenth      „        22  f 

»  »  »  twentieth        „        15^ 

„  „  „  twentr-flnt    „        ISf 

Oar  sjnchixmistic  tables,  which  will  be  g^ven  as  appendix 
to  the  Fourth  Book,  show  that,  by  reckoning  backwards, 
the  5th  year  of  Eehoboam  must  coindde  wiUi  the  2i8t  of 
SheshotJc-Sesak,  the  chief  of  the  following  Dynasty,  and 
that  they  both  correspond  with  the  year  962  b.c. 

An  examination  of  the  synchronisms  shows  diat  the 
highest  possible  date  at  which  we  can  fix  it,  Is  963,  the 
lowest  961.  If  then  we  assume  962,  Teckoning  back- 
wards, we  obtain  the  following  dates  for  the  principal 
points  in  that  portion  of  Egyptian  chronology,  which 
has  already  come  under  oar  notice : 

B.  a 

First  year  of  Sheshonk  (XXIL  L)     -        -        -        -  982 

End  of  the  twenty-Srst  Dyngg^  (laated  1 30  yeirs)  ^3 

Beginning  of  the  twenty-flrat  Dynasty         .        -        -  1112 

Ead  of  the  twentieth  Dynasty  (lasted  185  yurs)  1113 

Beginning  of  the  tventielfa  Dynasty    -        -        -        -  IS97 

End  of  the  nineteenth  Dynasty  (lasted  1 12  years)  1298 

BEOnnnno  OF  THE  RzioM  or  Hehophtbah         -        -  IS23 

B^^nniog  of  the  nineteenth  pynas^           ...  1409 

End  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  (lasted  229  yean)  1410 

Beginning  of  the  eighteenth  Dynasty  and  the  New  Empire  1626 

End  of  the  Hyksos  Dynaetiefi  (lasted  866  yean)  1639 

Beginning  of  the  Eyksoi  Dynoaties          -            -        -  2567 

End  of  the  Old  Empire  (last  year  of  Amontinueiis 

XYHL  3.)  lasted  1076  years)  -             -         -  2668 

Pmiou*  reigB  of  Amontimteaa  (62  yean)            -        -  2630 
Beginuii^  ot  the  thirteenth  Dynas^    (lasted  24  years: 

first  two  Kings)       -           -            -  2654 
„            „          twelfth  Dynasty  (lasted  147  years :   fonr 

Kings)       -             -            .            .  2801 
„            „          eleventh  Dynasl^  (lasted  16  years':  one 

King)          -           -            -            .  2817 
„            »          eighth  Dynasty  (lasted  128  yean ;  seven 

Kngs)        ...            -  2913 
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B.C. 

Beginning  of  tlie  Mventh  Dynasty  (luted  27  years :  one 

King)  ....      2967 

„  „        sixth  Dynasty  0>st^  1^7  years :  tbree 

Kings)  ....      8074 

„  „        ronrtIi(FynunidBl)  (lasted  155 yean:  four 

Kings)  ....      8»9 

„  „        third  Dynasty  (luted  224  years:  nine 

Kings)  ....      3453 

„  „        Brst  Dynasty  (lasted  190  years :  five  Kings)    3643 

Hence,   consequently,   the    accesfdon    of    Menes  was 
3643  n.c. 


THB   CBwnroLoor  or  kssopbtbab,  ob  tbe  beoinnimo  or  the 

UST   CAmOULAR     OTOLS    OF     1461    TEAKS,    DIOMU    lOMIWHTBAH, 
THB  flOIT  or  THE  OBKAT   BAIIBKB. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  our  inquiry  in  the  following 
Book,  which  is  dedicated  to  an  examination  of  the 
astronomical  and  historical  synchronisms,  independently 
of  each  other  as  well  as  those  of  Egypt,  to  discuss  more 
closely,  to  test,  and  to  establish  the  accuracy  of  these 
dates.  In  the  meantime  we  may  premise,  that  the  fixed 
point  of  ancient  history,  hitherto  sought  for  in  vain, 
has  been  established  both  astronomically  and  histo- 
rically in  the  19th  Dynasty.  This  conclusion  we  have 
come  to,  after  an  accurate  examination  of  the  Lists  and 
Monuments  — a  conclusion  already  indeed  corroborated 
by  a  Jewish  synchronism,  which  is  undoubtedly  his- 
torical -^  that  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Menophthah, 
the  son  of  the  great  Kamses,  coincides  with  the  year 
1322  B.  c. 

It  is  an  established  point  with  all  chronologers, 
thanks  to  Freret,  Biot,  and  Ideler  "*,  that  the  Sothiac 
period  of  1461  Julian  years,  equal  to  1460  Egyptian 
years  of  865  days,  ended  in  the  year  139  of  the  Chris- 

■^  Ideler,  Handbook  of  Chronology,  1. 136.  seq. 
p  p  2 
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tjan  era.    Censorinus  states  so  expressly,  and  it  is  fuilj 
substantiated  by  astronomical  computations.     It  com- 
menced therefore  in  the  year  1322  b.  c.     In  that  year 
also,  according  to  our  researches,  the  reign  of  the  great 
Ramses  commenced,  whose  name  we  must  read,  in  con- 
formity with  the  monuments,  Menephtbah,  or  with  the 
Greek  version,  Menophthah.    A  starting  point  like  this 
must  have  been  one  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  therefore  re^stered  in  their  annals.  For 
their  vague  year  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  solar 
year  by  means  of  that    Sothiac    cycle,    without    any 
intercahiry  days  —  the  additional  quarter  of  a   day, 
that  is,  one  day  in  four  years,  evidently  makes  exactly 
a  year  of  365  days,  in  four  times  365,  or  1460  years. 
We  may  therefore   properly  designate  this  Systran  of 
chronology,  which  commences  1322  B.  c,  the  era  of 
Menophthah,  with  the  beginning  of  whose  reign  it 
coincides.    For  the  same  reason,  we  find  the  era  of 
Augustus  mentioned  in  Egypt,  because  the  first  of 
Thoth,  the  beginning  of  the  Egyptian  year,  which  was 
previously  moveable,  became  fixed  in  his  [time,  when 
the  method  of  calculation  by  intercalaty  periods  of  four 
years  was  introduced.     The  natural  starting  point  of 
the  previous  chronology  must  consequently  have  been 
the    commencement  of   the  Sothiac    period  of  1461 
years,  and  therefore  have  been  called  the  era  of  Me- 
nophthah. 

The  Egyptians  did  indeed  so  designate  it,  a  fact 
which  we  wish  to  establish  here  at  once.  To  Larcher 
the  honour  is  due  of  having  been  the  first  to  give 
publicity  to  a  passage  from  the  unprinted  MS.  2390, 
in  the  Parisian  Library,  which  contains  an  astronomical 
work  of  Theon,  the  Alexandrian  astronomer  of  the  4th 
century.  The  passage  alluded  to  runs  thus.;  *'  there 
intervened  between  Menophres  and  the  end  of  Augustus 
a  peiiod  of  1605  years." 

It  has  been  long   ago  and  repeatedly  proved  that 
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nothing  else  can  be  understood  by  the  epoch  of  Me- 
nophres,  but  the  beginning  of  the  Sothiac  period,  in 
which  the  moTeable  first  of  Thoth  coincided  with  the 
Heliacal  rising  of  Sirins,  which  only  occurs  once  in 
1461  years.  It  is  a  no  less  undisputed  fact  that  "  the 
end  of  AngustQs "  means  the  end  of  the  Augustan 
era,  or  the  beg^ning  of  that  of  Diocletian,  which  is  283 
complete  years  after  the  commenceraent  of  the  Christian 
era.  If  we  deduct  these  283  years  from  Theon's  date, 
1605,  we  get  the  year  1322  b.  c,  as  the  first  year  of 
Menophthah. —  the  sanie  conclasion  as  resulted  from 
our  own  researches. 

King  Menophres,  therefore,  is  no  longer  an  enigma. 
Our  readers  will  have  already  perceived,  before  we  notice 
it,  that  Menophres  is  a  slight  mis-spelling  of  Menophthes, 
owing  to  a  confusion  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Greek : 
MENO*0HC  instead  of  MENO*PHC. 

We  shall  point  out  in  the  Book  of  Sjmchronisma  the 
whole  series  of  important  results  derived  from  this  dis- 
covery. We  content  ourselves  at  present  with  establish- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  era  of  that  cycle  was  called  by 
Egyptian  astronomers,  the  era  of  Menophthes.  Now 
as  there  is  no  other  Menephthah  in  this  period,  but 
the  son  of  the  great  Ramses,  his  reign  must  have  com- 
menced with  that  year  according  to  astronomical  data. 
A  simple  examination  of  the  Egyptian  lists  and  monu- 
ments, however,  conducted  upon  the  critical  principles 
we  have  laid  down  and  carried  out,  bad  already  led  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

Our  computation,  therefore,  reckoning  backwards  to 
the  year  1322,  must  be  said  to  be  corroborated  by 
astronomy. 
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SECOND  SUBDIVISION. 

THE  CHBOHOLOOT  OF  THE  ZXIL    XXm.    XXIV.    XXY.   AND 
XXVI.  DTHASTIES. 

THIBD  AMD  POUBTH  HISTOBICAL  EPOCHS. 


FBOX  TB2  tXD  Of  THS    KEIQN  OF   80L0H01T   TO   XBK    TMASi  BETOBB 
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CHBONOLOOT  OP  THE  XXII XXIT.  DTNASTIES ;   OB,  FBOH 

TEE    END    OP    THE    BEIQN    OV    SOLOMON  TO  THE  TBAB 
BBPOBE  CAMBT8E8. 


The  method  and  nature  of  our  inquiry  assumes  a 
totally  different  aspect  in  this  section.  We  hare  Lists 
without  any  interpolations,  composed  of  successive 
DynastieB,  and  consecatdve  reigns.  The  aynchronisms 
prove  this.  The  Monuments  are  by  no  means  so 
numerous,  as  in  the  preceding  six  centuries  and  a  half, 
but  by  some  good  fortune,  which  is  occasionaUy  most 
surprising,  we  derive  asMstance  from  them  of  the  most 
essential  kind  at  the  very  conjuncture  where  we  stand 
most  in  need  of  it. 

Africanus  constantly  maint^ns  his  character.  £use- 
bius  is  in  this  period  more  negligent  and  arbitrary  than 
in  almost  any  other. 

As  the  dates  and  names  of  the  five  middle  Dynas- 
ties are  connected  in  various  ways,  we  shall  first  of  all 
give  the  complete  Lists  of  the  period,  in  their  present 
shape. 
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Mhrho'i  Lun  XXIt.  XZllI.  ZXIV.  XXV.  XXVI.  Dika* 


IKIot*— iHoiMkwllD 


OHMbAB        ■  -     I) 


'  bi  lib  lln  tb*  ba 


ZM  (Cod.  B.1UAJ11 


tluM    «ll^^ 


akkORhivB 


'tookBokkhArliptl. 
■nsr  ud^bui^ 

l«titA0i,M0  .       .    H 


TUakiB  COM  vtUi 
mtimjoQtalMlhi. 
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iKSmC 


L  SCISCtOKK  L~l 


Dic^nlilim  Xtmri. 
1  RlBd  (KCOnUm  M  Em.)  iMbl  it  kut 

SHBSBONK— SUiktt,  bi^hi.  DTB  (iIUImI)  L) 


III.  SCISCiOtlSII.^l««    . 


scr- 


Mfaut  ■     -Tano 


(Ottad   Kli^'   TnsiiliKliii  1b   Itali  or  tha 


AMUMSBPBHOR.BDUhorU-MiactBiUior) 
(Ai^cUiofHvodotgi?)     -    Ul 


RIbii.  Aeeordiiig  Id 
I.  BCIABAK— 


L  TAHHAKAaTuhOa   oT   Bcrip- 


3ABAK0FTBP  or  SABAKOPH    Tn(Urt.) 


tHEBBX.BdHclHR,  HmehtB,  hb. 
Farhmpa  tefan  gBbOoOcv         .    1 

TEHRAR,  TlTbaki      -       -       .    ) 
Tb«  sAem  a  Hnnl :  nlgied 


Ma.  It  Hana,  tliU  ibaia  t  King)  vn*  cob. 
tamponrr  wllb  ttia  Htta  Dtb.;  nr  Babako  pa* 
Heeliw.aM'-"- '" ••^—  "*— * 
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HiMtno'i  LiRi. 


.  StipAunAthU 


HshaSII.        -       -   C 

H*  Mnfc  i— ilM 
Brf  WMKIH  Jo- 
dah  frlMHwr  IS  Sor*- 


Jufarii  ...    I 


>.  PHBB&lhk  IL 


(uln^osalliu. 


t.HlUHI|iH 
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Tn  OuK  HuToiUH*. 


DgdMncbr-  Bnl  u  Ma 
cbs,  tba  edbtr  of  Pubm 
UchiM,  «u  lUIn  br  Si 
lMka,niiiutiw)iHlb> 
Ik*  ihm  Xhin 


NKbo,9n 
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THE  TwmTr-6S0(Sn>  otkmstt. 

The  notices  in  the  Lists  are  unfortiinately  incomplete 
here,  even  in  Africanus.  On  two  occasions  seTeral 
reigns  are  added  up  together,  and  the  epilogos  given, 
hnt  the  names  not  mentioned.  In  this  manner  mis- 
takes may  easily  have  crept  in ;  as  is  evidently  the 
case,  iudeed,  from  the  extant  monumental  dates.  Before 
Lepsius  commenced  his  researches,  the  distinction  of 
Djmasties  was  so  little  understood,  that  WilkinsoD, 
m(»t  unwarrantahly  and  inconceivably,  assigned  to 
the  following  Dynasty  the  monuments  of  the  younger 
Osorkon  and  Sheshonk,  in  which  there  was  not  a 
single  name  corresponding  to  the  latter.  By  a  strange 
conjuncti(»i,  however,  two  genealogies  were  found,  one 
in  the  British  Museum,  the  other  on  a  monument  in 
E^ypt,  seen  l^  Rosellini,  which  elucidate  each  other  by 
the  branches  common  to  them  both.  Lepsius,  who  was 
the  first  to  read  and  explain  the  former,  by  connecting 
the  two  together,  has  established  the  whole  Dynasty 
and  their  names.  At  present  we  merely  give  the  pedi- 
gree as  adjusted  by  him,  and  all  the  highest  years  of 
the  reigns,  and  wait  for  his  exposition,  which  may 
shortiy  be  expected. 


i^     ^         i^     ^ 
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i^  ^ 


bHBlh  BMUiwkuIL 


if 

1^ 

X)f 

-Jl^ 

^ 

kr 

TtT«T 

f 

i 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

tpAHii.  Msl 


SiBHmI. 


i^         1^ 
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Sheabaiik  L XXXLtd  year  (lists  2U). 

(Ant  Sing) 


SbDopt 


Oaorkon  L 
(aeoond) 

Fehdr 
(third) 


I 

Shnhonk  IL 
(fifth) 

(XBh    „  Bos.  )  (>Uth) 


Oaodxn  ZL 
(foortli) 


Keromama  (Queen} 


OBcn^on  in. .  .  .   Xlth  jear. 

(sevfistii) 

Sheshonk  IIL  .  .   XXIXth  Tear. 
(*»ghth) 


TOfllotZL 

(ninth) 


Tatepco^ 

I 


NIllBOT  their  sob 
irithout  any  Bapd  signs. 

Hence  we  obtain  the  following  Table  of  the  dates  of 
rdgns: 

1.  As  the  Ifonoments  give  the  22nd  year  of  Sheshonk 

1.,'ka  mnstbe  altered  toKA,  thstis    -        .        .   24  7eftrs. 

2.  We  bare  the  fifteenth  year  of  Takelot  L,  conse- 

quently Tr  should  protwbly  be  K  r  -        •■28 
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3.  There  are  42  years  Buigned  to  the  lut  three  BeigDL 

Of  the  BeveDth  we  knew  already  •        -         -  1 1  years 

„       eighth  ,,        >■  •         •         -  29 

that  is,  of  the  two  togetiier  -        -  40 

This  renders  it  the  more  improhable  that  the  ninth 
King  should  have  reigned  the  two  years  that  are  want- 
ing, for  it  would  be  very  singular  if  those  two  dates 
should  in  both  cases  represent  the  very_Iast  years  of 
their  reigns.  We  must,  therefore,  alter  MB  into  NB, 
52  years. 

Hence  neither  of  the  two  data  in  the  Lists  can  possibly 
be  correct,  nrither  the  epilogus  of  116  years,  the  pro- 
duct of  all  the  actual  single  numbers,  nor  even  the 
statement  of  Syncellus,  that  the  sum  total  is  120  years. 
But  the  ratio  between  these  dates  and  the  general 
average  length  of  reigns  would  in  itself  have  led  us  to 
suspect  their  accurate — nine  reigns  in  120  years  would 
make  the  singularly  low  average  of  13^  years.  The 
question,  therefore,  is  which  of  the  dates  is  the  incor- 
rect one?  PR  (120)  cannot  be  intended  for  an  epi- 
logus of  the  individual  numbers ;  and  therefore  it  must 
be  made  the  basis  of  the  inquiry.  The  most  common 
and  simplest  corruption  of  K  is  either  A  or  N:  130 
is  impossible,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
synopsis : 


1.  SialMikL,  ant  reign        -        -        - 

'     24  7eftra. 

2.  OtonloMl.,  afloond  reign     ... 

-      IS 

6.  TaMM  1,  lisUi  reign         .        . 

-    sa 

lib,  8111,  ah  reigm         .... 

-    ss 

EpUogiuofttM6nign« 

-  ill 

8,  4,  fi  intlieLists 

.     26 

139  years. 

The  emendation  to  VN,  on  the  other  hand,  has  every- 
thing in  its  favour,  as  it  makes  the  length  of  the  three 
rdgns  36  years  (AF  instead  of  KE),  which  is  a  fiur 

TOL.  n.  Q  Q 
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average  number.    The  following  restoration  will  appear 
from  this  to  be  the  only  probable  one : 

T^wtMysteond  Dynoitjf. 
9  Bubastite  Elugs.    150  years. 

24     XXiL 
II.  Oaorktn  L.  OSEREAK,  SEBEENA,  Serakli, 

most  probably  a  S(»     -        -  15 

m.         -        -    PEHER,    most   probably  a   Son"! 
IV.         -       -    OSEBKAN IL       -        -        Sod  J-  36 
V.         -       -    SHESHENEn.    -        -        SonJ 
VX  Takelflthis,  TAKELET I  most  probably  s  Son     23        XV. 
Vn.         -       -    OSEEKANin.      -        -        Sot"!  XXL 

yni.         -       -    SHESHENE  HL  most  prob.  a  Son  V  62      XIX. 
IX.  •        -     TAKELET  IL  moat  probably  a  Son  J 

Bdgned  altogether        -  X50  jesn. 


.THTBD  DTKIBTT. 

trp  to  this  time  none  of  the  four  Kings  of  AiHcanus 
were  known  to  exist  on  the  monuments;  but  Lepsias 
has  discovered  the  Scutcheons  of  the  firist  two,  and 
shown  that  of  the  third  to  be  a  Scutcheon  previously 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  39th  Dynasty,  where. it  was 
assigned  to  King  Fsammuthis,  who  reigned  one  year. 
But  this  is  exceedingly  improbable,  from  its  occurrence 
on  buildings  to  the  south-east  of  Karnak  along  the  lake. 
Zet  is  probably  a  Sethos,  i.  e.  8eti,  in  this  case  trans- 
cribed in  strict  conformity  to  the  Egyptian  idiom.  He 
is  likewise  so  called  by  Herodotiis,  who  has  merely 
introdoced  him  in  his  series  of  three  Ejngs  as  the 
third  instead  of  the  first,  and  thereby  confounded  him 
with  Tirhaka,  to  whose  march  into  Judea  he  ascribes 
the  ooDstemation  at  Jerusalem  and  retreat  of  Senna- 
dherib. 
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ThuB  we  have  the  following  restoration : 
TwetUy-third  DynOtttf.    Tanites.    4  Eiogs. 

I.  Petubftatea  — PET-PACHT 
n.  Osorcbd  —  OSERKNA  -  .  .  . 
IIL  PBammfls  —  P-SI-MUT  _  -  -  -  - 
IV.  Zet,  Sethos 


9  rears. 
-    40  yean. 


Altogether  - 


\^      ^  W      ^ 
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Thebb  is  the  most  intimate  connexion  between  the 
criticiBm  of  these  three  Dynasties.  They  fully  verify 
also  the  data  of  Manetho,  as  well  as  the  fidelity  wit^ 
which  Africanus  has  transmitted  them,  which  is  above 
duspidon.  A  casual  remark,  dropped  by  Easebius 
without  reflexion,  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  eluci- 
dation of  their  historic^  and  chronological  connexion. 

In  the  first  place,  no  monument  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered  of  the  short  reign  of  Bocchoris,  the  Saite,  a 
King  of  the  24th  Dynasty.  This  is  the  leaB  sarprising 
when  we  consider  his  contest  with  the  Ethiopians,  in 
which  he  was  defeated.  All  Greek  writers  characterise 
him  as  a  wise  and  liberal-minded  legislator,  who  was 
anadons  to  define  by  legal  enactments  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  they  panegyrise  him  accordingly.  Dio- 
dorus  and  Plutarch  call  him  the  son  of  Tnepacht.  His 
&ther  made  a  campaign  with  an  Egyptian  army  in 
Arabia.  We  do  not  see  exactly  why  Manetho's  state- 
ment, that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  line,  should  be 
doubted  on  this  account.  It  might  aa  well  be  questioned, 
on  the  same  grounds,  whether  Pepin  was  the  first  King 
of  his  House.  His  cruel  execution  by  the  Ethiopians 
is  also  mentioned  by  Diodorua. 

The  Egyptian  name  was  undoubtedly  Pe-h6r.  The 
second  element  of  the  word,  as  noticeable  above  in  the 
case  of  the  Pehor  of  the  21st  Dynasty,  in  the  Gre^ 
transcript  was  strongly  aspirated. 
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But  who  \yas  thia  Ethiopian?  Manetho  assigns  to 
the  25th  Dynasty  three  reigns,  instead  of  the  50  years' 
reign  of  Sabaco  alone : 

Sahak6n — Sevechos — Taraka. 

Eosellini  and  Wilkinson  haye  supposed  that  two 
Scutcheons  corresponded  with  the  first  two  names,  one 
of  which  they  read  Shabak,  and  the  other  Sciabatok 
or  Sabakoph.  Lepsius's  criticism  of  the  monuments 
precludes  ^  doubt  as  to  the  second  name  being  merely 
a  wrong  reading. 

We  have  then  one  Shebek,  and  indeed  the  twdfth 
year  of  his  reign.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  be  was  the  second  of  the  three  Ktfaiopiana. 

Manetho,  again,  cannot  have  called  the  first  King 
by  any  other  name  than  Shebek.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  too,  that  he  alluded  to  the  description  given  of 
him  by  Herodotus,  which  he  could  have  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining.  The  Epitomists  adopted  the  latter 
name,  which  wxis  more  classical  and  better  known,  in 
preference  to  the  genuine  Egyptian  one,  because  it 
enabled  them  to  make  a  distinction  between  him  and 
his  successor.  As  they  introduced  the  name  in  the 
Greek  accusative  Case,  Manetho's  original  remark  pro- 
bably ran  in  something  like  the  following  manner : 
"  Sevechos,  he  whom  Herodotus  calls  Sabako." 
We  have  already  repeatedly  encountered  similar  in- 
stances of  haste  and  negligence.  There  are  monuments 
extant  which  record  the  20th  year  of  Tirhaka,  the  well- 
known  ally  of  Hezekiab,  among  others  some  buildings 
in  the  great  temple-palaces  of  Thebes. 

The  chronology,  therefore,  is  easily  restored  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tears. 

1.  Serech  I.  SHEBEK  NEFBT7KA£BA       ■        -        8 

2.  Serech  IL  8HEBEERA...KAR  V.,  Hebr.  8eve,Sd  14    Xlt. 

3.  TarkoB,  THRE,  I.  o.  Tirhaka        -  -        -        -  28 

(KU  iDBtead  of  IH)  XX. 
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i^     ^      i^     1A      i^     ^ 


In  this  manner  the  phrase  made  uae  of  by  Herodotus, 
•'  the  /yiy  y**!*'*  of  the  £!tkiopian"  would  seem  to  be 
justified,  though  the  expresnon  is  not  quite  accurate. 
The  Ethiopian  should  be  the  Ethiopian  Dynasty;  and 
the  mistake  arose  probably  from  his  having  recorded  it 
on  the  authority  of  a  verbid  commauication. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  apply  his  remark,  that 
Nech&o,  the  father  of  Fsammetichus,  was  put  to  death 
by  "the  Ethiopian,"  to  Sabako,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  truth  of  history ;  nor  r^ect  the  whole  as  iiabulous, 
which  would  be  contrary  to  all  probability. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  indeed,  that  he  meant  an 
Ethiopian  King  of  this  Dynasty  at  all ;  foTy  according 
to  Manetfao,  there  was  a  fourth  Ethiopian  reign  after 
those  three.  Eusebius  has  transmitted  this  in'roluable 
piece  of  information,  by  heading  the  List  of  the  Psam- 
metici — according  to  the  MSS.  at  least — in  a  manner 
at  variance  with  his  own  account  of  the  genealogy  of 
the  26th  Dynasty  and  the  number  of  their  reigns,  with 
Ameris,  the  Ethiopian  ...  12  years  (Arm.  vers.  18.). 
It  is  the  same  honest  carelessness  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  the  account  of  the  tyrant  Othoes,  at  the 
head  of  the  6th  DjTiasty.  We  have  no  difficulty, 
therefore,  in  identifying  him  with  the  rival  EtHopian 
Sovereign,  who  kept  up  a  long  struggle  with  the 
founders  of  the  New  Egyptian  Dynasty,  and,  seemingly, 
for  a  long  time  successfully. 
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'    The  first  three  reigns  are  meDtioned  in  Manetho  as 

1.  Stephinates,  7  years;  2,  Nechepsos,  6  years; 

3.  Nechao,  8  years. 

As  the  Great  Fsammetichus  succeeded  the  latter,  he  is 
doabtless  the  Nechao  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  His 
statement  is  not,  indeed,  quite  correct,  inasmuch  as  the 
leign  of  the  rival  did  not  last  beyond  hia  time,  but 
ceased  at  least  two  years  before  his  death.  We  detect, 
however,  but  one  inaccuracy  in  the  period,  and  that 
not  a  very  striking  one,  anterior  to  the  point  where  his 
own  historical  and  connected  knowledge  begins  (as  he 
himself  informs  us)  —  It  is  merely  the  word  execution 
instead  of  defeat  and  pursuit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  ^^^ 

of  the  reality  of  a  fourth  Ethiopian 
reign,  of  at  least  12  years:  and  it 
must  necessarily  have  existed,  in  order 
to  reconcile  the  whole  system  of  our 
chronology.  But  Lepsius  has  proved 
it  also  by  the  monuments.  He  has 
discovered  a  queen  AMENARTAS, 
belonging  to  this  epoch,  who  conse- 
quently ruled  in  the  Thebaid  at  least,  if  not  as  far  as 
Memphis,  during  that  epoch.  We  are  thus  brought 
down  to  the  first  twelve  or  eighteen  years  of  the  Saite 
Kings  of  the  26th  Dynasty  —  the  period  preceding 
the  reign  of  the  great  Psammetichus.  It  is  called  by 
the  Greek  historians  the  time  of  the  Dpdecarchy. 
Herodotus  does  not  specify  its  length.  Diodorus  makes 
it  last  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  preceded  by  |two  years 
of  Anarchy.  According  to  Manetho,  it  comprised  746 
+  8  years,  in  three  rdgns,  consequently  altogether 
21  years,  during  the  first  12  or  18  of  which  the  Ethio* 
piim  rule  was  muntained  in  a  portion  of  the  countiy. 

Before  entering  into  a  further  comparison  of  the 
dates,  we  must  remind  our  readers  how  very  prema- 
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ture  it  would  be  to  consider  the  gtalements  of  Manetho 
and  those  of  the  Greek  wiitera  as  two  separate  versions, 
whoUj  contradictory,  one  or  other  of  which  must  be  con- 
sidered untrue  and  fictitious.  Manetho,  like  all  framers 
of  lists,  could  onlj  represent  the  succesdon  according 
to  the  years  of  reign  which  were  admitted  to  be 
Dynastic  In  Dynastic  Lists  there  is  neither  Auan^y 
nor  Dodecarchy.  In  a  Monarchy  like  the  Egyptian, 
any  name  whatever  has  a  Dynastic  right  to  be  inserted 
into  the  cfaronolo^cal  succession  in  any  place  which 
the  historian  describes  as  being  without  a  reign,  or  as  a 
divided  sovereignty.  Louis  XVIII.  first  set  his  foot 
on  French  soil  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
Louis  XVII.  does  not  appear  at  all  in  French  his- 
tory— and  yet  the  Dynastic  computation  is  equally 
correct  as  the  historical  account,  and  vice  versd.  This 
is  the  case  in  Manetho  throughout.  In  his  Lists  tiie 
Dynastic  right  of  the  Ethiopians  ceased  in  the  reigns  of 
the  three  Kings  of  the  25th  Dynasty.  Then  came  the 
first  Kings  of  the  succeeding,  S^te,  Dynasty,  Manetho, 
however,  did  not  omit  to  mention  in  his  historical  work^ 
that  Qneen  Anrneris,  the  Ethiopian,  reigned  daring  the 
first  twelve  or  «ghteen  years  of  that  Dynasty.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  twelve  Princes  or  more  may  have  exercised 
authority  and  miuntained  themselves  in  Lower  Egypt, 
as  well  as  they  could,  each  of  them  probably  being  sup- 
ported by  one  of  the  principal  towns.  For  these  there 
was  no  place  in  the  Lists.  The  unanimous  statements  of 
the  Greek  writers,  now  extant,  which  are  in  the  essential 
pdnts  clearly  hist<»ical,  prove  indeed  that  this  was  really 
the  case ;  unfortunately  there  are  no  works  of  the  Alexan- 
drian School  remaining,  which  treat  of  this  period.  It  is 
quite  in  character  with  the  Epitomists  to  ta^e  no  notice 
of  it;  it  is  merely  an  exception  where  such  very  irre- 
gular marginal  notes,  like  those  in  Eusebius,  find  their 
way  into  the  text.  His  greatest  admirer  even  must  admit, 
that  his  own  canon  proves  him  to  have  misunderstood 
these  marginal  notes,  for  he  has  actually  admitted  into 
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tbe  chronology  Amneris  with  her  twelve  years  in  the 
Canon,  and  thus  got  into  a  dilemma  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  disgaise.  The  dilemma  ia  this,  that  he 
makes  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  in  which  Josiah  was  de- 
feated by  Kechao,  to  take  place  in  the  last  year  but  one 
of  Psammetichus.  He  cert^nly  did  his  best  to  curtail 
the  chronology,  and  in  this  instance  conscientiously ; 
for  he  must  hare  found  the  number  44  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Psammetichus  as  forming  an  epoch,  and 
therefore  adopted  it — possibly  as  the  term  of  his  un- 
divided sovereignty,  after  having  reigned  ten  years 
with  a  co-regent.  Otherwise  it  would  have  been  just 
as  easy  for  him  to  have  deducted  a  few  more  years,  in 
order  to  escape  this  undeniable  proof  of  the  incorrect- 
ness of  his  synchronistic  calculations.  So  far  was  he 
from  taking  a  critical  view  of  the  lists,  supposing  he 
understood  them,  that  he  did  not  perceive  th^  ab- 
surdity of  placing  an  Ethiopian  King  at  the  head  of 
a  Dynasty,  which  he  himself  recorded  as  composed  of 
"  Nine  Saite  Sjlngs ! "  We  are  ready  to  admit,  that  h? 
may  not  have  found  in  the  Lists  the  unfortunate  Psam- 
menitus,  the  last  King,  who  -rras  excluded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  interpolation  of  the  name  of  the  in- 
truder ;  hut  how  was  it  posnble  to  lose  sight  of  him, 
when  Africanus  had  entered  him  because  Manetho  had 
done  so,  and  when  Herodotus  had  also  mentioned  him, 
and  indeed  with  the  same  date,  six  montlis !  All  he 
looked  to  was  the  number,  nine :  he  had  nine  Kings  in 
the  heading  and  nine  in  the  list.  We  have  seen  that 
he  did  not  always  take  care  to  avoid  even  such  dis< 
crepancies. 


THB   TWMTT-BIXTH  DTKA8TT !  KDfB   Um  KIIiaB. 

AsTBB  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  explanation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Dynasty  wiU  oflFer  no  difficulty. 
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The  first  three  reigna,  in  twenty-one  years,  represent  the 
straggle  of  the  national  kings  against  their  Ethiopian 
conquerors,  who  put  Bokkhoris  the  Sfute  to  death,  as 
well  as  the  Dodecarchy,  which  maintidned  itself  in 
Lower  Egypt  during  this  period.  Herodotus  does  not 
profess  to  know  how  long  it  lasted,  his  authorities  did 
hot  go  back  beyond  Psammetichus.  By  comparing  him 
with  A£ncanaB,  however,  we  shall  see  what  pains  he  took 
to  find  authorities,  and  with  what  good  sense  and  good 
faith  he  quoted  them.  He  and  Africanus  agree  through- 
out, except  in  two  instances.  According  to  Africanus, 
that  is,  to  Manetho,  Uaphris-Apries  only  reigned  19 
years,  according  to  Herodotus  25 ;  the  latter  number  is 
doubtless  chronologic^ly  incorrect,  but  as  certainly 
was  not  given  without  a  reastm.  This  is  the  only 
discrepancy  which  has  hith^o  been  inexplicable.  The 
other,  the  case  of  Nechao  II.,  to  whom  Herodotas 
assigns  a  reign  of  16  years,  and  our  present  Lists  only 
six,  is  merely  an  apparent  discrepancy.  The  Jewish 
and  Babylonian  synchronisms  would  oblige  us  to  alter 
the  number  6  in  the  Lists  to  16,  even  were  the  express 
statement  of  Herodotus  not  in  existence. 

Providence,  however,  has  furnished  us  direct  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  these  traditions  and  synchronisms,  in 
one  of  the  most  invaluable  of  Egyptian  monuments. 
There  is  in  the  Eg}'ptian  museum  at  Florence  a  sepul- 
chral Stele  of  a  certain  Psammetichus,  discovered  by 
Rosellini,  and  secured  by  him  for  his  national  galleiy, 
which  contains  the  following  inscription : 

1,  "He  was  bom  in  the  3d  year,  in  the  month  Paoni 

(the  tenth),  on  the  first  day,  of  King  Neko  II. 

2.  "  He  lived  71  years,  4  months,  6  days. 

8.  ".  He  died  in  the  35th  year,  in  the  month  Paopi 
(the  second),  on  the  6th  day  of  King  Aahmcs." 

If  wc  fill  up  the  intervening  reigns  from  Manetho, 
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according  to  oiir  restoratioD,  we  shall  obtain  the  follow- 
iDg  chronological  Table : 

1.  Fsammetichus  vaa  born  when  Nechao  IL  had 
reigned  2  years,  9  months,  and  1  day  (reckoning  the 
banning  of  his  reign,  as  the  Egyptians  did,  &om  the 
first  month  of  the  year  in  which  he  ascended  the 
throne).  Accordingly,  of  the  16  years  of  his  reign,  sup- 
posing them  to  have  been  complete  Tre.  moni  dye, 
years,  Fsammetichns  had  still  to  live  -      13      3      0 

2.  Again,  Psammetichus  11.,  giving 

him  6  complete  years      -        -  -       6      0      0 

Uaphris,  giving  him  1 9  complete  years  19       0      0 

3.  Lastly,  Aahmes      -        •  -     34      1      6 


Making  a  sum  total  of        -     72       4      6 
that  is,  exactly  one  year  too  much.     Now  we  do  not 
believe  either  that  the  sepulchral  Stele  is  wrong,  or  that  - 
Manetho  has  made  a  false  statement.     He,  like  all  . 
Egyptian  annalists,  regbtered  the  length  of  reigns  to  . 
the  very  monlis  and  days,  upon  which'  calculation  the 
Epitomists  framed  their  Lists  of  years  as  accurately  as 
they  could.    Supponng  them  then  to  -have  found  this 
notice  in  Manetho, 

Psammuthis  5  years,  6  months 

Uaphris  18  „  6 
they  might  very  properly  reckon  the  complete  years 
each  time,  that  is  6  and  19,  and  yet  the.  sum  total  would 
only  give  to  the  heir  of  Psammetichus  71  years, 
4  months,  and  6  days.  It  may  be  assumed  as  certain, 
judging  even  by  the  imtances  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Dynasties,  that  the  Epitomists  on  thetcHole,  gave  the 
real  sum  of  the  Dynasty,  because  liiey  omitted  the  same 
number  of  odd  months  in  other  reigns. 

Wilkinson  found  the  44th  year,  that  is,  the  last,'  of 
Amasis-Amosis — 'Other  Egyptologers  have  only  dis- 
covered the  35th. 

Strange  to  say,  numerous  as  are  the  monuments  of 
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Psammetichns,  the  restorer  of  the  empire  —  in  every 
respect  as  remarkable  a  man  as  the  great  Seeostris  trf" 
the  Old  Empire  —  no  mention  is  made  of  any  one  year 
of  his  long  reign.  Lepsius,  on  his  last  examination  of 
the  treasures  of  the  Turin  Museum,  has  at  Ieng;th  been 
enabled  to  fill  up  this  perple^dng  hiatus  from  the  dates 
of  the  Judicial  Papers  belonging  to  that  collection^ 
issued  during  his  reign ;  they  extend  to  his  45th  year. 
Upon  these  data  we  offer  a  comparative  restoraticm  of 
the  Dynasty  in  the  following  manner: 
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STNCHEONISTIC  TABLE 
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;  CHROKOLOQT  OF  TEE  LAST  FOUB  DTNA8TIE8  OF 
HAlfETHO :   ZXriI.  XZVIII.  XXIX.  XXX. 


FIPTH   HISTORICAL  EFOCH. 
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THIRD    SUBDIVISION. 

THE  SnCCBBBION   OF  THE  LAST  FOUB  DTHASTIE8  OF 
MANETRO : 

ZXTJI.  XXTIII.   XXIX.   XXX. 


Tbb  last  four  D}mastie8  of  Manetho  are  merely  a  series 
of  Persian  Kings,  interrupted  by  the  revolts  of  the 
Egyptians,  from  the  third  year  of  Cambyses  down  to 
the  twentieth  of  Ochus.  It  being  impossible  in  a  chro- 
nological investigation  to  pass  them  by  altogether,  it  ia 
fortunate  that  we  are  enabled  to  test  their  accuracy  by 
the  astronomical  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  The  result  of  this 
analysis  (made  of  course  from  the  text  of  Aincanus)  is 
very  satisfactory— the  agreement,  iddeed,  is  so  striking, 
that  we  shall  at  once  collate  the  lists  and  monuments 
with  the  Canon  and  the  Greek  writers  in  one  Table. 

The  synchronistic  TaUes  in  £usebius  and  Syncellus, 
and  all  those  which  have  been  formed  after  them  down 
to  our  own  times,  firom  the  year  preceding  the  Macedo- 
nian Conquest,  in  the  Egyptian  series  at  least,  proceed 
in  a  very  irregular  manner,  namely,  by  arbitrary  altera- 
tions and  distortions  of  the  traditional  dates.  The 
complete  synchronistic  Tables,  on  the  contrary,  in  our 
concluding  volume  will  show  more  clearly  than  can  be 
done  here,  that  by  following  Africanus  and  the  mo- 
numents, and  by  adhering  strictiy  to  the  Canon  of 
Ptolemy,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  tiacing  the  succession 
of  the  dynasties  down  to  the  epoch  of  the  conquest  of 
Egypt  by  Alexander. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Thus,  by  carrying  out  our  own  system  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Lists,  and  by  comparing  the  names  and 
dates  with  the  monuments,  we  have  reached  our  goal 
at  last,  without  doubt  or  difficulty,  toilsome  as  our  path 
might  be  at  the  outset.  Manetho's  Chronology  of  the 
New  Empire'  has  been  restored,  and,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  hope,  has  everywhere  been  most  conclusively 
verified  by  contemporaneous  monuments.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  the  far  more  agreeable  task  of 
giving  an  historical  exposition  of  the  Reigns  and  Dynas- 
ties so  adjusted,  a  task  reserved  for  the  subsequent 
volume. 
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The  following  Series  of  Royal  Scutcheons  are  those 
which  have  been  employed  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
but  which  in  the  German  edition  were  given  in  Plato 
at  the  end.  In  order  to  facilitate  reference,  the  whole 
series  has  been  arranged  here  in  their  supposed  chro- 
nological order. 
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618  6EBIES  OF   BOTAL   SCUTCHBOHS. 
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OLD   BUHBE:     DTBASTl&S   III. — V. 
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OP   BOTAL  SCUTCHEONS. 
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OLD  EMPIRE:     DYNASTIES  VI. — XII. 
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SERIES  OF  BOTAL  SCDTCHEOHS. 


X)f    1^     X)f   ^     i«    ^ 


THE    MIDDLE    EMPIKE. 

DTNA8TIB8  XIII.^XVII. 


THntTmUTTH    AND     FOTTBTItBNTH     HTNABTISB. 
Smfcbmu  fiom  the  LltU  of  Karmali,  inM  JfonnKaital  Kma. 
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BDDDLB  EMPIRE  :     DTKASTIES  XIII.  XIV.  623 
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SBRIES   OF    ROTAL   SCUTCHEOH8. 


5ti^  Kingt  from  eoHttmpaivry 
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Dt:,   i\^   m   ^^  i^  i]g, 
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THE    NEW    EMPIRE. 

DTHASTIE8  XVIII. — XJ.V1. 
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NEW  empieb:    dtnasties  xvm.  xri.  627 
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NEW   BMKRE  :      DYNASTIES   XX. — XXII. 


T  W  B  N  T  T-F IBST    DTNABTT. 
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8BBIE8  07  BOTAL  SCTSTCBBOVa. 
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8BBIB8  OF   ROYAL   SCUTCHEONS. 

TWBVTT-aiaHTH     STHA-STT. 
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APPENDIX. 


PEKEIKG'S  HASUSCKIPT  COMMUNICATIONS  ON  THE 
MEASUXEMENTS   OF   THE   FYBAMIDS. 
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ORIQIMAL   MEASDBEB  OF   THE   PYBAHIDB. 


ON   THX  OBIGtKAL  KEABDBES  OF   THE   PTSAMIDa.* 


In  the  followiag  pagea  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  ori- 
ginal dimensions  of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  according  to  the 
measures  by  which  they  were  planned. — The  general  agree- 
ment of  these  proportions  and  dimensions  is  very  obTioos,  and 
though  they  may  be  found  in  some  instances  to  differ  slightly 
from  the  dimensions  taken  by  me  in  1887,  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  actual  admeasurements,  however  carefully  taken 
in  the  present  state  of  dilapidation  of  these  mighty  monuments, 
can  only  be  considered  as  approximation,  and  allowance  must 
again  be  made  for  iir^ularity'  and  incorrectness  on  the  part  of 
the  workmen  who  erected  them.  The  dimensions  therefore 
previously  given  by  me  are  those  actually  taken,  and  the 
following  those  that  seem  (from  a  consideration  of  the  pro- 
portions) to  have  been  originally  intended  by  the  architects. 

The  Synoptical  Table  accompanying  this  comprises  all  the 
Pyramids  of  Ef^pt,  and  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the  prin- 
cipal admeasurements  and  proportions  of  these  vast  edifices, 
and  affords  at  a  glance  a  comparison  of  these  monuments  with 
each  other,  with  sufficient  materials  to  judge  whether  the 
external  form  and  angle  of  the  entrance  passages  (as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed)  have  any  relation  to  astronomical  pur- 
poses. 

In  Vol.  IIL  p.  105,  of  Col.  Vyse's  "Operations  at  the 
Pyramids  of  Oizeh"  axe  contained  my  reasons  for  adopting  the 
fijlowing  length  of  a  cubit  and  its  subdiviuons :  — 

1  Digit =0-06117185 

4  Digits  =  1  Handbceadth  or  Palm  -  =  O-SM?!* 

28  Digits  =  7  Handbreadths=  1  Royal  Cubit  =  1*713 

*  Compan  vhat  has  been  nid  in  ilw  text  npoD  this  nljeot,  snd  Bookk, 
"  Hetnlagie,' p.  1M.>  ud  c^edsllj  upon  tlte  nuHnnmotti  ctf  niajr. 
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Great  Pyramid  op  Gizem. 

Each  ride  of  Base 

Perpendicular  height  from   Blrc  to 

floor  of  pBuage  leading;  cub. 
to  Queen's  Chamber      -     40 
from  do.  to  floor  of  King's 

Chamher  -  -     40 

bom  do.  to  top  of  Campbell's 

Chamber  -  -    40 

bom  do.  to  Apex  of  Pyramid  160    380*000    479*640 

Length  of  Diagonal  of  Base  -        -     683-567  1085*^46 

of  Apoth^me  bisecting  face         -     368-575    614-032 

of  Corner  or  Edge  of  each  (ace  -     422-780     724-047 

The  proportion  then  that  seems  to  have  regulated  the  exact 
form  of  this  pyramid  (and  several  others)  was  a  ratio  of  height 
to  size  of  base  of  5  to  8,  and  this  gives  on  a  direct  section, 
as  balfthe  base  :  perpendicular  height : :  the  apothSme  or  slenE 
height  :  the  whole  base.  Or  for  each  side  it  may  be  thus 
stated,  as  rad  :  tang  : :  sec  :  2  rad.  It  is  remarkable  that  Hero- 
dotus divides  the  length  of  the  base  into  8  parts  called  by  him 
wXiSpa,  by  which  term  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  translated 
some  Egyptian  measure  of  56  cubits;  a  supposition  in  some 
d^ree  confirmed  by  Pliny',  who  says  the  base  of  the  Pyramids 
covered  an  area  of  8  jugera  or  acres,  wUch  could  not  have  been 
Grecian  or  Roman,  as  shown  by  his  own  measurements. 

This  I^iyptiao  jugerum  or  acre  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
contained  8  square  Egyptian  plethra. 

The  base  of  the  pyramid  covered,  then,  an  area  of  8  Egyp- 
tianjugera,  or  64  square  plethra  =  200704  square  cubits  =' 
588g3i9-54  English  sq.  feet,  or  13  acres  2  roods  3  perches. 

Area  of  each  triangular  face=80320-8sq.  cubits =235690-81 
English  square  feet ;  consequently  in  proportion  to  the  base  as 
I  to  2-5. 

Area  of  the  four  faces  or  total  surface  of  pyramid =32 1283*2 
square  cubita =942763*24  English  sq.  ft.=21a.  2r.   )9p. 

Solid  contents  above  base,  without  deducting  chambers,  pas- 
sages or  rock=94159664  cubic  feet 

*  See  St  iht'  end,  Nolc  oo  Plin>'t>  MeuuremcuU  of  ibc  Pjrunid*. 
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Fliny  alone  of  the  ancients  seems  to  have  actually  measured 
the  Pyramids. 

Angle*  of  Inclination  of  Sides  and  Pauaget. 

Having  obtained  the  external  angles  and  also  thos^  of  the 
inclined  passages  of  all  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  I  compared 
them  and  took  tbeii  differences  from  each  other  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  common  difference  which  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
ancient  mode  of  dividing  the  circle ;  but  no  result  was  obtiuDed, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  the  Egyptians,  at  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  these  monuments,  did  not  possess  any 
division  of  the  circle  by  degrees,  but  that  the  angles  of  these 
buildings  were  regulated  by  the  proportion  between  the  base 
and  perpendicular  of  a  right-angled  triangle  in  fact,  that  the 
tangentiid  measure  and  not  the  abstract  admeasurement  of  the 
angle  was  considered. 


Angle  of  face  with  plane  of  base  Z.adb  51°S0'S5" 

of  two  opposite  faces  at  vertex  L  dag  77  lU  10 

of  edge  with  diagonal  of  base  Lacb  41  S8  S3 

of  opposite  edges  at  vertex  z.  c  af  97    3  14 

of  base  of  triangle  forming  face  Laef  58    0  25 

of  vertex  of  triangle  fanning  face  Leaf  63  59  10 

The  above  exterior  angles  ate  the  results  of  the  proportion 
before  stated  of  base  dg  to  height  a  &  as  8  to  5,  or  as 
radius  to  tangent  on  each  side  as  4 :  5.— The  propordos  that 
seems  to  have  regulated  the  angle  of  the  entrance  passage  was 
3 :  1,  that  is,  two  horizontal  to  one  perpendicular,  and  this  gives 
the  angle  as  having  been  intended  for  26°  S3'  54";  but  the 
upper  passage  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  same  inclination, 
but  rather  to  have  been  constructed  so  as  to  attain  the  required 
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hd^t  of  80  cubits  from  the  baae  to  the  floor  of  the  King's 
Chamber,  and  to  have  had,  tberefuie,  an  angle  of  9&  18',  as 
chown  oa  m;  published  plans. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  measurememt  of  the  interior. 


Perpendicular  height  from  base  of  pyr. 

to  mouth  of  entrance  passage  -       30       0 

Distance  from  centre  of  pjrr.  eastwud 
to  centre  of  entrance  passage  {^  of  a 
plethron)   -  -  -  -       14      0 

Width  of  entrance  passage*   -  -20  3'4S6 

Height  of  entrance  passage     -  -         S      2  3-915 

Length  from  mouth  of  entrance  to 
commencement  of  upper  passs^ 
mcaanred  aloi^  the  top  -      60      0        &5'65 

Total  length  of  inclined  entrance  pas- 
sage       -  -  -  -     300      0      S4e-6 

The  lower  passages  and  apartments  are  too  unfinished  to 
show  their  exact  dimensions,  but  the  intended  length  of  the 
horizontal  passage  seems  to  have  been  16  cubits  and  the 
Bubtenaneons  apartments  to  have  been  27  long,  16  wide,  and 
the  floor  of  it  to  have  been  60  cubits  below  the  base  of 
Pynunid. 

KoiRiu  Buura 

cuUH.  palm*.         featwddtB. 

The  upper  passage  has  the  same  height 
and  width  as  the  entrance  pas- 
sage, viz.  2  cubits,  2  palms,  by  2 
cubits,  and  its  length  fr^nn  the  in- 
tersection of  its  roof  with  the 
entrance  passage  is  r  -       75       0       128*4-75 

The  great  passage  is  continned  at  the 
same  angle  as  the  above,  and  its 
length  seems  to  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  height  it  was  re- 
quired to  attain. 

The  length  from  lower  end  to  step  at 

top  is      -  -  -  -       88       0       150-774 

'  Li  thii  cue,  u  in  •ome  othen,  the  Bctnil  dimenstODieieeed  thoM  originall; 
intcndtd,  fl-om  the  remonl  ot  the  raiflwe  in  nnoMUiig  or  Oniihfaig  off  after  the 
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cuWta.    p^im.       IMtuiddK; 

Breadth  of  centre  port  between  rampa         S  0  3*426 

Ramp  on  eacb  aide :  height     -  -         10  1-713 

width       -  -         I  0  1-713 

Total  width  of  passage: 

immediately  above  ninpa        4  0  6'SS2 

at  roof  -  -  -        2i  0  4-288 

Total  height  from  floor  to  roof  perp. 

to  inclination      -  -  -15  0 

]Jength  from  step  to  passage  leading  to 

King's  Chamber  -  -  -        3  0 

Passage  leading  to   King's  Chamber : 

length  -  13  6 

breadth  -         3  0  3-4S6 

height  -21  3-67 

King's  Chamber :  length         -  -  30  0        34-36 

breadth       -  -  10  0         17-13 

height  -  -  II  2         19-332  - 

The  Sarcophagus  is  somewhat  smaller  in  size  than  the 
passages  through  which  it  had  to  pass. 

The  air  channels  measnre  2  palms,  2  digits,  by  2  palms ;  the 
aoDthem  one,  which  is  straight  for  the  chief  part  of  its  length, 
teems  to  have  been  laid  at  an  inclination  of  1  horizontal  and 
1  perpendicular,  that  is,  an  angle  of  45°. 

The  coarse  of  the  northern  one  is  not  straight. 

The  chambers  of  construction  were  not  made  of  any  par- 
tiealat  aze  or  proportion,  bat  the  total  height  including  the 
King's  Chamber,  that  is  from  its  floor  to  the  apex  of  the  roof 
of  Campbell's  Chamber  is  exactly  40  cubits,  and  it  may  also  be 
remarked  that  the  heights  from  Uie  roof  of  the  King's  Chamber 
to  the  roof  of  the  2nd  chamber  and  from  that  to  the  roof  of  the 
4th  chamber  are  each  of  them  equal  to  the  height  of  the  King's 
Chamber. 

atio.    pifeH.  kKndilK 

From  end  of  upper  passage  to  Queen's 

Chamber:  length      -           -  74  0  126-762 

width        -             -  2  0  3-426 

height  before  step  2  2  3-915 

height  after  step  -  3  S  5-628 

This  passage  is,  as  I  have  before  stated,  40  cubits  above  the 

base  of  the  Pyramid. 
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Bnmur  Etaui* 

Queen's  Chamber:  width  N,  and  S.  -     10    0       17-13 

length  E.  and  W.        -     11     0      18-843 
height  of  aidei  -       8     4       14--68 

„     Receu  of  east  end:  width  at  bottom      3    0        5-139 
width  at  top     -       1     0       17-13 
height-  -90.  16-417 

depth  -  -       2    0         3-426 

"Rie  rise  of  the  roof  above  the  udes  is  |rd  the  width  of  the 
room,  or  3  cubits  9  digits,  ihowing  that  the  inclination  c^  the 
roof-blocks  resulted  from  a  propt^oa  of  ly  horizontal  to  1 
perpendicular. 


Second  PrRAino. 

B 

Each  nde  of  base         -  -  .     412     0  =  705-756 

Perpendicular  height  -  .  -     267    0  =  457*371 

For  the  adoption  of  these  dimensions  the  reasons  do  not 
appear  very  evident,  but  the;  ma;  have  been  and  probably 
were  influenced  by  some  peculiar  drcumstances  connected  widi 
the  building. 

1  however  consider  that  beyond  the  pyramidal  base  of  the 
edifice  the  lower  granite  courses  extended  so  as  to  cover  an  area 
equal  to  ^th  of  that  of  the  Great  Pyramid  : 

Ejjp».  cuUti.  Sua.  ftct. 

Length  of  diagonal  of  base      -  -     58^*656  =  998-083 

of  apotfa^me  bisecting  face      -    S37-S3S  =  577-677 
of  edge  of  each  of  the  faces     -     395*173  =  676-9S9 
Area  of  supposed  granite  platform  7  Egyptian  Jugera  =  56  sq. 
Egyptian  PleUira  or        -  -     175*616  square  cubits. 

Area  of  Pyramidal  base  -  -     169-74*  square  cubits 

=  497 -835 Engl.  sq.  ft.=  lla.  Ir.  28p. 
Area  of  each  face  =  203-849  Engl.  sq.  ft. 

Area  of  the  four  feces  =  815-396  Engl.  sq.  ft. 
Solid  contenU  above  base  75,906-087  cub.  ft. 
Angle  of  face  with  plane  of  base     -     <.  adb    53"     HV    38" 
of  two  apposite  faces  at  vertex   <  dag     75        4     44 
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of  edge  with  diagoual  of  base      <  act  4'2  30  S5 

of  opposite  edges  at  vertex    -      <  caf  94  59  10 

of  base  of  triangle  forming  side  <  aef  58  34  52 

of  vertex  of  -  -      <eo/  62  50  16 

EatmiH  Ehcliih 

Upper  entrance  passage : 

Centre  of  passage  from  centre  of  front 

Bottom   of    entrance    perpendicularly 

above  base  -  _  _ 

Total    length    of    inclined     entrance 

passage  -  -  -  . 

breadth       -  -  -  - 

height        -  -  _  - 

Horizontal  passage  :     Total  length  from 

incline  to  Belzoni's  Chamber 

breadth      -  -  .  - 

height        -  _  .  - 

Belzoni's  Chamber :    length 

breadth     - 
height  at  sides 
The  rise  above  this  to  the  centre  of  the 
roof  is  Jrd  the  width  of  the  room  as 
in  that  of  the  Queen's  Chamber  in 
the  Great  Pyramid, 
From  east  end  of  chamber  to  passage 
Sarcophagus :    External  leng^ 

breadth  nearly  - 
Lower  inclined  passage ;  External  length 
Lower  horizontal  -  -  - 

Lower  entrance  _  _  . 

These  passages  are  all  2  cubits  wide, 
and  2  cufaita  2  palms  high. 
Inclined     passage    to    lower    chamber : 
length        _  .  -  - 

Lower  chamber :      length 
width 

height  at  ndes 
in  centre 

The  rise  of  the  pitch  of  the  roof  was  therefore  a  fourth  the 
width  of  the  toom. 
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Third  Pyramid. 


Bin»-«uu'         &,.  tat 

-  206-000  =   352-878 

-  128-000  =   219-29* 

-  291-238  =   4Q9-045 

-  165-S56  =  283.598 

-  193-912  =  332172 


Eacb  side  of  baae 

Perpendicular  beight  - 

Diagonal  of  base 

Apotheme  bisecting  face 

'Edge  of  each  of  the  faces 

The  base  was  therefore  exactly  one  half  of  that  of  the  second 

Pyramid  and  the  lower  course  may  have  projected  so  as  to 

cover  an  area  of  14  square  plethra,  being  a  fourth  of  the  area  of 

that  of  the  second  Pyramid. 

Area  of  pyramid  at  base  42436  square  cub. 

=  124522-6  English  square  feel  -     =2a.     3r.     ITp. 

Area  of  each  face :  500037-84  square  feet  English, 
offourfaces:  200151-36      „  „ 

Solid  contents  above  base  :  9101124  cubic  feet 

Angle  of  face  with  plane  of  base  <adb    51"    10'   36" 

of  two  opposite  faces  at  vertex       <dag    77     38     48 
of  edge  with  diagonal  of  base  <acb    41      18     25 

of  opposite  edges  at  vertex  <caf    97     23     10 

of  base  of  triangle  forming  face       <aef    5S      6     44 


of  vertex  of  triangle  forming  face<«o/ 


46     32 


Inclined  entrance  passage :  length  - 
breadth 
height  - 
HoriioDtal  passage  to  ante-room :  length 
Anteroom :  length  N.  and  S.  -  - 

breadth  E.  and  W.        - 
height  _  -  . 

From  anteroom  to  end  of  portcullis 
Passage  from  portcullis  to  large  apartment : 
length        -  .  _ 

breadth     -  .  - 

height       -  -  . 

In  forming  this  passage  (from  the  interior)  a  small  inclination 
was  given  it,  apparently  for  the  easier  conveyance  of  the  stone 
to  the  large  apartment.  From  the  apartment  it  was  taken  out 
by  the  upper  passage. 
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Oreat  apartment :  total  length  E.  and  W. 
breadth  N.  and  S. 
height  east  end 
hei^t  west  end 
ceiling     below     external 
base    -  -  - 

distance  of  entrance  pas- 
sage from  east  end 
Descending  passage  into  sepulchral  chamber : 
Distance  &om  east  end  of  great  apart- 
ment -  .  -  _ 
Total  length  including  portcullis 
Horizontal  passage:  length 
breadth 
height 
Sepulchral  chamber :  length  N.  and  S. 

breadth  E.  and  W.     - 
height  at  sides 
The  centre  of  the  room  is  1^  cubits  higher. 
The  sarcophagus,  with  its  lid  on,  was  a 
the  passages  b;  which  it  entered. 
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little  smaller  than 

Vjiper  Pottage  from  the  Great  Apartment. 


Distance  from  ceiling  of  apartment  to  top  of 

p«™s« 1 

Horizontal  part:  length       -    10 
breadth     -      2 

0 

0? 
0 

1-713 
17-13 
3-426 

height       -      2 

Inclined  part;  length        -     37 

breadth     -       2 

5 
0 
0 

4-646 
93-28 
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height      -      2 

2 
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AFFENDIX. 

IIL 

KOTB  OK  PUHT'S  KKAniBUfBHTB  OF  TBI  PTRUCIDS. 


Great  PriiAinD. 
Baie.     "  Octingentos  octoginta  tees  pedes"  Sillig's  text  and 
Cod.  Bambei^. 
"  Octingentoa"  Eeg.  TL  IIL  Ed.  Pr. 
"  Septingentoa"  Broterius  ex  Reg.  V. 
"  Altitudo  a  cacumine  ad  solum"  725  feet. 

800  or  883  base  to  ^25  perpendicular  height  is  not  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  5  as  are  the  actual  proportions,  nor  are 

800  or  883  base  to  725  apothSme  or  slant  height  in  the  ratio 
of  8  to  6,4,  as  are  also  the  proportions  -,  nor  again 

800  or  883  base  to  725  edge  or  comer  of  pjramid  in  the 
ratio  of  8  to  7,55,  as  are  the  actual  proportions,  but — 

Taking  the  Roman  foot  used  by  FUtij  at  0,96  of  an  English 
foot,  800=768  English  feet,  the  true  length  of  base  having 
been  767,424  feet 

The  height  given  (725  feet)  aeems  too  minute  to  be  consi- 
dered as  an  estimated  quantity ;  yet  it  does  not  agree  with 
either  perpendicular  height,  i^th^me  or  length  of  edge  of  each 
face  of  pyramid. 

Sillig  does  not  give  any  other  readiug ;  but  if  we  could  ven- 
ture to  make  the  emendation  755  for  725,  the  former  corre- 
Bpottds  within  a  few  inches  to  the  inclined  height  or  length  of 
angle  or  edge  of  each  fiu»  of  pyramid  from  base  to  apex. 


Second  Pyramid. 

Length  of  each  side  of  base  737^  feet. 
Sillig  gives  no  other  reading. 

7S7|  Roman  feet=:708  English  feet,  the  true  length  having 
been  705,767  feet. 


Third  Pyramid. 
"  Assurgit  S63  pedibus  inter  angulos." 
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PBRRINO'S   NOTE   ON  PLINT'S  UEASUBBHENTS.         645 

I  do  not  here  consider  that  Pliny  intends  363  feet  of  altitude, 
but  rather  to  saj,  "  It  rises  up,  having  363  feet  between  the 
angles,"  that  is,  each  side  being  of  that  length. 

363  Roman  feet  =  348-48  English  feet,  the  true  length 
having  been  352878  feet 


Arka  of  Great  Pyrauid. 

"  Vni  iugera"  Codex  Bambei^,  and  Sillig's  text. 

"  septem  iugera"  Codd.  Barb.  Reg.  II.  III.  Ed,  Pr. 
I  do  not  find  the  seventh  of  tbe  area  of  the  Great  Pyramid 
corresponds  in   any  way  to  the  dimensions  of  the  edifice  in 
cubits. 


The  base  of  tbe  Pyrahid  of  the  Labyrinth  is  stated  to  have 
covered  six  arouras;  this,  taking  Herodotus'  measure  of  an 
aroura,  would  be  60,000  square  cubits. 

On  looking  over  my  rough  notes,  made  whilst  at  the  pyramid 
of  Howara,  I  find  that  I  considered  the  base  may  have  been 
about  380  feet  square.  This  is  so  nearly  the  half  of  tbe  base 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  of  Gizeh,  that  we  cannot  avoid  the  infer- 
ence that  such  was  intended.  It  than  follows  the  area  was  the 
fourth  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  or  50,176  square  cubits,  being, 
according  to  my  supposition,  equal  to  2  Egyptian  jugera. 
Herodotus  mentions  the  aroura  as  a  square  of  100  cubits= 
10,000  square  cubits,  and  this  is  confirmed  (or  copied)  by 
Hontpollo.  But  may  not  this  measure  have  been  used  for  land 
only? 

Herodotus  gives  160  cubits  for  the  height  of  the  pyramid  of 
the  Labyrinth ;  and  as  I  make  the  base  to  have  been  22i  cubits, 
this  is  very  possible,  and  the  proportion  of  base  to  height  would 
be  7  to  5,  the  resulting  angle  of  which  is  55°  0'  SO"  nearly. 
I  may  here  mention,  however,  that  the  dimensions  of  Herodotiu 
do  not  ever  seem  to  have  been  actual  admeasurements. 


end  of  the  second  toldhe. 
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COSRIOENDA. 


an.  ]lH  G.  n«  bsOm,  cor  "  AHNMHA'  rHd  - SSETSM." 

33&Nh«.  franbatua,  Ibr  "daDUa  alliagloUiari^t  ud  Uft"  ml -dirtNn  but 

1SS.  Hu  a  (Ma  Inttaiii.  tgr  "  mi  (Implc"  md  "  hnem  UIIt." 
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